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BURLEIGH  AND  HIS  TIMES.  ^ 
{BMmrgh  Bedew,  Apnl«  m%) 

Teb  work  of  Dr.  Nares  has  filled  us  with  astoniflh- 
ment  rinular  to  that  which  Ci^>tain  Lemoel  Gullivei 
tdt  when  he  first  lauded  in  Brobdingnag,  and  saw 
com  as  high  as  the  oaks  in  the  New  Forest,  thimbles 
as  large  as  buckets,  and  wrens  of  the  bulk  of  tui*keys. 
The  whole  book,  and  every  component  part  of  it,  is 
on  a  ^gandc  scale.  The  title  is  as  long  as  an  ordi- 
nary pre&oe :  the  prefatory  matter  would  furnish  out 
an  ordinary  book;  and  the  book  contains  as  much 
reading  as  an  ordinary  library.  We  cannot  sum  up 
the  merits  of  the  stupendous  mass  of  paper  which  lies 
before  us  better  than  by  saying  that  it  consists  of 
about  two  thousand  closely  printed  quarto  pages,  that 
it  occupies  fifteen  hundred  inches  cubic  measure,  and 

1  Mtmoin  qf  the  Life  and  AdminiaratUm  of  the  Right  Bbnourable  Wil 
tinm  OecU  Lord  Bturgkley^  Secretary  of  SUUe  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edwara 
Ike  Sixth,  ami  Lord  High  Treaeurtr  qf  England  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Bietab^  Oontaimng  an  Historical  View  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
of  the  many  eminent  and  illustrious  Persons  with  whom  he  was  connected ; 
9Hh  Ettracts  from  his  Private  and  Official  Oorrespondence  and  other 
Papers,  worn  frtH  peMidiedfrem  the  Originals.  By  the  Reverand  EdwajkC 
Nabbs,  D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  Uie  UDiverslty  &. 
Osfofd.   8  Tols.  4to.  Loudou:  1828.  1882. 
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It  tbink  it  somewhat  unfair  in  Dr.  Nai^os 
Dm  us  so  large  a  portion  of  so  short  an 

mth  the  labour  of  reading  through  these 
other  labour,  the  labour  of  thieves  on 
of  children  in  factories,  of  negroes  in 
Ions,  is  an  agreeable  recreation.  There 
i,  a  criminal  in  Italy,  who  was  suffered 
loice  between  Ouicciardini  and  the  gal* 
ose  the  history.    But  the  war  of  Pisa 
I  for  him.    He  changed  his  mind,  and 
3ar.    Ouicciardini,  though  certainly  not 
dug  of  writers,  is  a  Herodotus  or  a  Frois- 
ipared  with  Dr.  Nares.    It  is  not  merely 
specific  gravity  also,  that  these  memoirs 
T  human  compositions.    On  every  sub- 
)  Professor  discusses,  he  produces  three 
pages  as  another  man ;  and  one  of  his 
ious  as  another  man's  three.    His  book 
vast  dimensions  by  endless  repetitions, 
ch  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main 
ations  from  books  which  are  in  every 
rv*  and  bv  reflections  which.  wli«»  *^ — 
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Qie  Fifth  in  Germany  arc  detailed  at  almost  as  mudi 
length  as  in  Robertsoirs  life  of  that  prince.  The 
Rubles  of  Scotland  are  related  as  fully  as  in  M*Crie*8 
Life  of  John  Knox.  It  would  bo  most  unjust  to  deny 
that  Dr.  Nares  is  a  man  of  great  industry  and  research ; 
bnt  he  is  so  utterly  incompetent  to  arrange  the  ma- 
terials which  he  has  collected  that  he  might  as  well 
have  left  them  in  their  original  repositories. 

Neither  the  facts  which  Dr.  Nares  has  discovered, 
nor  the  ailments  which  he  urges,  will,  we  aoprehend, 
materially  alter  the  opinion  generally  entertained  by 
judicious  readers  of  history  concerning  his  hero.  Lord 
Burleigh  can  hardly  be  called  a  great  man.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  whose  genius  and  energy  change  the 
bte  of  empires.  He  was  by  nature  and  habit  one  of 
tliose  who  follow,  not  one  of  those  who  lead.  Nothing 
tliat  is  recorded,  eitlier  of  his  words  or  of  his  actions, 
indicates  intellectual  or  moral  elevation.  But  his  tal- 
'  ents,  though  not  brilliant,  were  of  an  eminently  useAiI 
kind ;  and  his  principles,  though  not  inflexible,  were 
not  more  relaxed  than  those  of  his  associates  and  com- 
petitors. He  had  a  cool  temper,  a  so^md  judgment, 
great  powers  of  appUcation,  and  a  constant  eye  to  the 
main  chance.  In  his  youth,  he  was,  it  seems,  fond  of 
practical  jokes.  Yet  even  out  of  these  he  contrived 
to  extract  some  pecuniary  profit.  When  he  was  study- 
ing the  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  he  lost  all  his  furniture  and 
books  at  the  gaming  table  to  one  of  his  friends.  He 
accordingly  bored  a  hole  in  the  wall  which  separated 
his  chambers  from  those  of  his  associate,  and  at  mid- 
night bellowed  through  this  passage  threats  of  damna- 
tion and  calls  to  repentance  in  the  ears  of  the  victonoui 
gunblor,  who  lay  sweating  with  fear  all  night,  and  re- 
Jonded  his  winnings  on  his  knees  next  day.  Many 


y  0aow  mtieh  mcnre  shrewdness  than  | 
are,  indeed,  neatly  expressed  reasons 
money  rigorously,  and  for  keeping  it 
LUst,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  he 
ind  careful  for  the  public  advantage  as  ¥i 
>wn.    To  extol  his  moral  character  as  ] 
extolled  it  is  absurd.    It  would  be  equal 
^present  Um  as  a  corrupt,  rapaciots, 
bed  man.    He  paid  great  attention  to  the 
te  state,  and  great  attention  also  to  the  ini 
>wn  fitmily.    He  never  deserted  liis  friei 
veiy  inconvenient  to  stand  by  them,  was  f 
Protestant  when  it  was  not  very  advanta 
Papist,  recommended  a  tolerant  policy  to 
as  strongly  as  he  could  recommend  it 
ding  her  favour,  never  put  to  the  rack  an 
whom  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  usei 
a  might  be  derived,  and  was  so  moderat 
I  that  he  left  only  three  hundred  distinc 
though  he  might,  as  his  honest  servani 
;ve  left  much  more,    if  he  would  hai 
\  out  of  the  Exchequer  for  his  own  use, 
prers  have  done.'' 
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portant  member  of  the  administraticm  of  Northmuber 
land.  Dr.  Nares  assures  ns  over  and  over  a^ain  that 
there  could  have  been  nothing  base  in  Cecil's  conduct 
on  this  occasion ;  for,  says  he,  Cecil  continued  to  stand 
well  with  Cranmer.  This,  we  conftss,  hardlj  satisfies 
OS.  We  are  much  of  the  mind  df  Falstaff's  tailor. 
We  must  have  better  assurance  for  Sir  John  than  Bar- 
dolph's.    We  like  not  ike  security. 

Throu^  the  whole  course  of  that  miserable  intiague 
which  was  carried  on  round  the  dying  bed  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  Cecil  so  bemeaned  himself  as  to  avoid,  first, 
the  displeasure  of  Northumberland,  and  afterwards  the 
displeasure  of  Mary.  He  was  prudently  unwilling  to 
pat  his  hand  to  the  instrument  which  changed  the 
course  of  the  succession.  But  the  Airious  Dudley  was 
master  of  the  palace.  Cecil,  therefore,  according  to 
his  own  account,  excused  himself  from  signing  as  a 
party,  but  consented  to  sign  as  a  witness.  It  is  not 
easy  to  describe  his  dexterous  conduct  at  this  most  per- 
plexing crisis,  in  language  more  appropriate  than  that 
which  is  employed  by  old  Fuller.  His  hand  wrote  it 
as  secretary  of  state,"  says  that  quaint  Mrriter ;  "  but 
his  heart  consented  not  thereto.  Yea,  he  openly  op- 
posed it ;  though  at  last  yielding  to  the  greatness  of 
Northumberland,  in  an  age  when  it  was  present  drown- 
uig  not  to  swim  with  the  stream.  But  as  the  philoso- 
pher tells  us,  that,  though  the  planets  be  whirled  about 
daily  from  east  to  west,  by  the  motion  of  the  primim 
mobUe^f  yet  have  they  also  a  contrary  proper  motion  of 
their  own  from  west  to  east,  which  they  slowly,  though 
surely,  move  at  their  leisure ;  so  Cecil  had  secret  conaip 
ter-endeavours  against  the  strain  of  the  court  -hereini 
and  privately  advanced  lus  rightftd  intentions  againal 
^he  foresaid  duke's  ambition." 
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This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  perilous  conjuncture 
of  Cecil's  life.  Wherever  there  was  a  safe  course,  he 
was  safe.  But  here  every  course  was  full  of  danger 
His  situation  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  neu* 
tral.  If  he  acted  on  either  side,  if  he  refused  to  act  at 
all«  he  ran  a  fearful  risk.  He  saw  all  the  difficulties 
of  his  position.  He  sent  his  money  and  plate  out  of 
London,  made  over  his  estates  to  his  son,  and  carried 
arms  about  his  person.  His  best  arms,  however,  were 
his  sagacity  and  his  selfK^ommand.  The  plot  in  which 
he  had  been  an  unwilling  accomplice  ended,  as  it  was 
natural  that  so  odious  and  absurd  a  plot  should  end,  in 
the  ruin  of  its  contrivers.  In  the  mean  time,  Cecil 
q[uietly  extricated  himself,  and,  having  been  succes- 
sively patronized  by  Henry,  by  Somerset,  and  by  Nor- 
thumberland, continued  to  flourish  under  the  pi*otection 
of  Mary. 

He  had  no  aspirations  after  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
He  confessed  himself,  therefore,  with  great  decorum, 
heard  mass  in  Wimbledon  Church  at  Easter,  and,  for 
the  bett^  ordering  of  his  spiritual  concerns,  took  a 
priest  into  his  house.  Dr.  Nares,  whose  simpHcity 
passes  that  of  any  casuist  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
vindicates  his  hero  by  assuring  us  that  this  was  not 
superstition,  but  pure  unmixed  hypocrisy.  That  he 
did  in  some  manner  conform,  we  shall  not  be  able,  in 
the  &ce  of  existing  documents,  to  deny ;  while  we  feel 
in  our  own  minds  abundantly  satisfied,  that,  during  this 
veiy  trying  reign,  he  never  abandoned  the  prospect 
of  another  revolution  in  fiivour  of  Protestantism."  In 
snother  place,  the  Doctor  tells  us,  that  Cecil  went  to 
mass  *^with  no  idolatrous  intention."  Nobody,  we 
oeHeve,  ever  accused  him  of  idolatrous  intentions. 
The  very  ground  of  the  charge  against  him  is  that  hi 
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had  no  idolatrous  intentions.  We  never  shonla 
hay  i  blamed  him  if  he  had  reaUjr  gone  to  Wimbledon 
Chi  arch,  with  the  feelings  of  a  good  Catholic,  to  wor- 
ship the  host.  Dr.  Nares  speaks  in  several  places  with 
just  severity  of  the  sophistry  of  the  Jesuits,  and  with 
just  admiration  of  the  incomparable  letters  of  Pascal. 
It  is  somewhat  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  adopt, 
to  the  fidl  extent,  the  jesuitical  doctrine  of  the  diree- 
tion  of  intentions. 

We  do  not  blame  Cecil  for  not  choosing  to  be  burned. 
The  deep  stain  upon  his  memory  is  that,  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion  for  which  he  would  risk  nothing  him« 
sel^  he,  in  the  day  of  his  power,  took  away  without 
scruple  the  lives  of  others.  One  of  the  excuses  sug- 
gested in  these  Memoirs  for  his  conforming,  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  that  he 
may  have  been  of  the  same  mind  with  those  German 
Protestants  who  were  called  Adiaphorists,  and  who 
considered  the  popish  rites  as  matters  indifferent.  Me- 
lancthon  was  one  of  these  moderate  persons,  and  ap- 
pears," says  Dr.  Nares,  *^  to  have  gone  greater  lengths 
than  any  imputed  to  Lord  Burleigh.''  We  should 
have  thought  this  not  only  an  excuse,  but  a  complete 
vindication,  if  Cecil  had  been  an  Adiaphorist  for  the 
benefit  of  others  as  well  as  for  his  own.  If  the  popish 
rites  were  matters  of  so  little  moment  that  a  good  Prot- 
estant might  lawfully  practise  them  for  his  safety,  how 
could  it  be  just  or  humane  that  a  Papist  should  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  practising  them 
firom  a  sense  of  duty  ?  Unhappily  these  non-essentials 
•oon  became  matters  of  life  and  death.  Just  at  the 
rery  time  at  which  Cecil  attained  the  highest  point  of 
power  and  finvour,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  by 
^hich  the  penalties  of  high  treason  were  denounced 
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Against  persons  who  should  do  in  sincerity  what  he  had 
done  from  cowardice. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Cecil  was  employed  in 
a  mission  scarcely  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
Keaious  Protestant.  He  was  sent  to  escort  the  Papal 
Legate,  Cardinal  Pole,  from  Brussels  to  Londcm.  That 
great  body  of  moderate  persons  who  cared  more  for  the 
quiet  of  the  realm  than  for  the  controverted  points 
which  were  in  issue  between  the  Churches  seem  to 
have  placed  their  chief  hope  in  the  wisdom  and  hu* 
manity  of  the  gentle  Cardinal.  Cedl,  it  is  clear,  cul* 
tivated  the  fiiendship  of  Pole  with  great  assiduity,  and 
received  great  advantage  from  the  Legate's  protection. 

But  the  best  protection  of  Cecil,  during  the  gloomy 
and  disastrous  reign  of  Mary,  was  that  which  he  de- 
rived from  his  own  prudence  and  from  his  own  temper, 
a  prudence  which  could  never  be  lulled  into  careless- 
ness, a  temper  which  could  never  be  irritated  into  rash- 
ness. The  Papists  could  find  no  occasion  against  him. 
Yet  he  did  not  lose  the  esteem  even  of  those  sterner 
Protestants  who  had  preferred  exile  to  recantation. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  persecuted  heiress  of  the 
throne,  and  entitled  himself  to  her  gratitude  and  con- 
fidence. Yet  he  continued  to  receive  marks  of  fistvour 
from  the  Queen.  In  the  House  of  Conmions,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Court. 
Yet,  so  guarded  was  his  language  tiiat,  even  when 
some  of  those  who  acted  with  him  were  imprisoned 
by  the  Privy  Council,  he  escaped  with  impunity. 

At  length  Mary  died  :  Elizabeth  succeeded  ;  and 
Cecil  rose  at  once  to  greatness.  He  was  sworn  in 
Privy-councillor  and  Secretary  of  State  to  the  new 
sovereign  before  he  left  her  prison  of  Hatfield;  and 
he  continued  to  serve  her  durii^  forty  years,  witiiout 
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iiitennission,  in  the  highest  employments.  His  abili- 
ties were  precisely  those  which  keep  men  long  ix 
power.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  Walpoles, 
the  Pelhams,  and  the  Liverpools,  not  to  that  of  the 
St.  Johns,  the  Carterets,  the  Chathams,  and  the  Can- 
nings. If  he  had  been  a  man  of  original  genius  and 
rf  an  enterprising  q)irit,  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  keep  his  power  or  even  his  head. 
There  was  not  room  in  one  goTemment  for  an  Eliza- 
beth and  a  Richelieu.  What  the  haughty  daughter 
of  Henry  needed,  was  a  moderate,  cautious,  flexible 
minister,  skilled  in  the  details  of  business,  competent 
to  advise,  but  not  aspiring  to  command.  And  such  a 
minister  she  found  in  Burleigh.  No  arts  could  shake 
the  confidence  which  she  reposed  in  her  old  and  trusty 
servant.  The  courtly  graces  of  Leicester,  the  bril- 
liant talents  and  accomplishments  of  Essex,  touched 
the  fancy,  perhaps  the  heart,  of  the  woman ;  but  no 
rival  coidd  deprive  the  Treasurer  of  the  place  which 
he  possessed  in  the  fiivour  of  the  Queen.  She  some- 
times chid  him  sharply;  but  he  was  the  man  whom 
she  delighted  to  honour.  For  Burleigh,  she  forgot  her 
usual  parsimony  both  of  wealth  and  of  dignities.  For 
Burleigh,  she  relaxed  that  severe  etiquette  to  which 
she  was  unreasonably  attached.  Every  other  person  to 
whom  she  addressed  her  speech,  or  on  whom  the  glance 
of  her  eagle  eye  feU,  instantly  sank  on  his  knee.  For 
Burleigh  alone,  a  chair  was  set  in  her  presence ;  and 
there  the  old  minister,  by  birth  only  a  plain  Lincoln- 
shire eaqtdre,  took  his  ease,  while  the  haughty  heirs  of 
the  Fltzalans  and  the  De  Veres  humbled  themselves  to 
die  dust  around  him.  At  length,  having  survived  all 
Us  early  coadjutors,  and  rivals,  he  died  full  of  years 
and  honours.    His  royal  mistress  visited  him  on  his 
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exactly  measures  the  time  during  whici 

of  Austria  held  decided  superiority  ani 
unirersal  dominion.  In  the  year  in  whid 
ras  bom,  Charles  the  Fifth  obtained  th* 
>wn.  In  the  year  in  which  Burleigh  died 
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with  the  proud  and  sullen  Philip. 
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Struggle  of  the  laitj  against  the  clergy  for  intellectua 
Kbertj ;  the  other  was  a  struggle  of  the  people  againsi 
princes  and  nobles  for  political  liberty.  In  both  casen, 
the  spirit  of  innovation  was  at  first  encouraged  by  the 
class  to  which  it  was  likely  to  be  most  prejudicial.  It 
was  under  the  patronage  of  Frederic,  of  Catherine, 
of  Joseph,  and  of  the  grandees  of  France,  that  the 
plulosophy  which  afterwards  threatened  all  the  thrones 
and  aristocracies  of  Europe  with  destruction  first  be- 
came formidable.  The  ardour  with  which  men  betook 
themselyes  to  liberal  studies,  at  the  close  of  the  fi^ 
teenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  asealously  encouraged  by  the  heads  of  that  very 
church  to  which  Uberal  studies  were  destined  to  be 
fiital.  In  both  cases,  when  the  explosion  came,  it 
came  with  a  violence  which  appalled  and  disgusted 
many  of  those  who  had  previously  been  distinguished 
by  the  freedom  of  their  opinions.  The  violence  of 
the  democratic  party  in  France  made  Burke  a  Tory 
and  Alfieri  a  courtier.  The  violence  of  the  chie& 
of  the  German  schism  made  Erasmus  a  defender  of 
abuses,  and  turned  the  author  of  Utopia  into  a  per- 
secutor. In  both  cases,  the  convulsion  which  had 
overthrown  deeply  seated  errors,  shook  all  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  society  rests  to  their  very  foundations. 
The  minds  of  men  were  unsettled.  It  seemed  for  a 
time  that  all  order  and  morality  were  about  to  perish 
with  the  prejudices  with  which  they  had  been  long 
and  intimately  associated.  Frightfiil  cruelties  were 
committed.  Immense  masses  of  property  were  con- 
fiscated. Every  part  of  Europe  swarmed  with  exiles. 
In  moody  and  turbulent  spirits  zeal  soured  into  malign 
nity,  or  foamed  into  madness.  From  the  political  agi« 
talion  of  the  ei^teenth  century  sprang  the  Jacobins. 
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From  tlie  religious  agitation  of  the  sixteenth  centnri 
sprang  the  Anabaptists.  The  partisans  of  Boh^iem 
robbed  and  murdered  in  the  name  of  fiatemi^  and 
equality.  The  followers  of  Kniperdoling  robbed  and 
murdered  in  the  name  of  Christian  liberty.  The  feel* 
mg  of  patriotism  was,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  almost 
wholly  extinguished.  All  the  old  maxims  of  fm^ign 
policy  were  changed.  Physical  boundaries  were  super- 
seded by  moral  boundaries.  Nations  made  war  on 
each  other  with  new  arms,  with  arms  which  no  forti* 
fications,  however  strong  by  nature  or  by  art,  could 
resist,  with  arms  before  which  rivers  parted  like  the 
Jordan,  and  ramparts  fell  down  like  the  walls  of  Jeri^ 
cho.  The  great  masters  of  fleets  and  armies  were 
often  reduced  to  confess,  like  Milton's  warlike  angeL 
how  hard  they  found  it 

Spiritual  inbstuice  with  ooipofMl  bur.** 

Europe  was  divided,  as  Greece  had  been  divided 
during  the  period  concerning  which  Thucydides  wrote. 
The  conflict  was  not,  as  it  is  in  ordinary  times,  be- 
tween state  and  state,  but  between  two  omnipresent 
factions,  each  of  which  was  in  some  places  dominant 
and  in  other  places  oppressed,  but  which,  openly  or 
covertly,  carried  on  their  strife  in  the  bosom  of  every 
society.  No  man  asked  whether  another  belonged  to 
the  same  country  with  himself,  but  whether  he  be- 
longed to  the  same  sect.  Party-sjMrit  seemed  to  justify 
and  consecrate  acts  which,  in  any  other  times,  would 
have  been  considered  as  the  foulest  of  treasons.  The 
French  emigrant  saw  nothing  disgraceful  in  bringing 
Austrian  and  Prussian  hussars  to  Paris.  The  Irish  or 
Italian  democrat  saw  no  impropriety  in  serving  the 
FVendi  Directorj  against  his  own  native  govmnne&t 
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So,  in  the  sh^teentli  century,  the  fury  of  theological 
factions  suspended  all  national  animosities  and  jeal* 
ousies.  The  Spaniards  were  invited  into  France  by 
the  League ;  the  English  were  invited  into  France  by 
the  Huguenots. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  underrate  or  to  jialliattf 
the  crimes  and  excesses  wliich,  during  the  last  gcnei'a* 
don,  were  produced  by  the  spirit  of  democracv.  But, 
when  we  heai*  men  zealous  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
constantly  represent  the  French  Revolution  as  radically 
and  essentially  evil  on  account  of  tliose  crimes  and 
excesses,  we  cannot  but  remember  that  tlie  deliverance 
of  our  ancestors  from  the  house  of  their  spiritual  bond- 
age was  effected  by  plagues  and  by  signs,  by  wonders 
and  by  war."  We  cannot  but  remember  tliat,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  French  Revolution,  so  also  in  the  case 
of  the  Reformation,  those  who  rose  up  against  tyranny 
were  themselves  deeply  tauited  with  the  vices  which 
tyranny  engenders.  We  cannot  but  remember  tliat 
libels  scarcely  less  scandalous  than  those  of  Hebert, 
mummeries  scarcely  less  absurd  than  those  of  Clootz, 
and  crimes  scarcely  less  ati*ocious  than  those  of  tMarat, 
disgrace  the  early  history  of  Protestantism.  The  Ref  • 
onuation  is  on  event  long  passed.  That  volcano  has 
spent  its  rage.  The  wide  waste  produced  by  its  out- 
break is  foi'gotten.  The  landmarks  which  were  swept 
away  have  been  replaced.  The  ruined  edifices  have 
been  repaired.  The  lava  has  covered  vrith  a  rich 
incrustation  tlie  fields  which  it  once  devastated,  and, 
al\er  having  turned  a  beautiful  and  firuitful  garden  intc 
a  desert,  has  again  turned  the  desert  into  a  still  more 
beautiful  and  firuitful  garden.  The  second  great  irrup- 
tion is  not  yet  over.  The  marks  of  its  ravages  are 
itill  all  around  us.    The  ashes  are  still  hot  beoeatli 
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our  feet.  In  some  directions  the  deluge  of  fire  stil 
continues  to  spread.  Yet  experience  surely  entitles 
OS  to  believe,  that  this  explosion,  like  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  will  fertilize  the  soil  which  it  has  devastated. 
Ah-eady,  in  those  parts  which  have  suffered  most 
severely,  rich  cultivation  and  secure  dwellings  have 
begun  to  appear  amidst  the  waste.  The  more  we 
read  of  the  history  of  past  ages,  the  more  we  observe 
the  signs  of  our  ovm  times,  the  more  do  we  feel  our 
hearts  filled  and  swelled  up  by  a  good  hope  for  the 
future  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

The  history  of  the  Ilefonnation  in  England  is  full  of  • 
strange  problems.  The  most  prominent  and  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  which  it  presents  to  us  is  the 
gigantic  strength  of  the  government  contrasted  with 
the  feebleness  of  the  religious  parties.  During  the 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  which  followed  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  the  religion  of  the  state  was  thrice 
changed.  Protestantism  was  established  by  Edward  ; 
the  CathoUc  Church  was  restored  by  Mary ;  Prot- 
estantism was  again  established  by  Elizabeth.  The 
faith  of  the  nation  seemed  to  depend  on  the  personal 
incUnations  of  the  sovereign.  Nor  was  this  all.  An 
established  church  was  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
persecuting  chiuxih.  Edward  persecuted  Catholics. 
Mary  persecuted  Protestants.  Elizabeth  persecuted 
CathoUcs  again.  The  father  of  those  three  sovereigns 
had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  persecuting  both  sects  at 
once,  and  had  sent  to  death,  on  the  same  hurdle,  the 
heretic  who  denied  the  real  i)resence,  and  the  traitor 
who  denied  the  royal  supremacy.  There  was  nothing 
in  England  like  that  fierce  and  bloody  opposition 
which,  in  France,  each  of  the  religious  factions  in  its 
turn  offered  to  the  government.    We  had  neither  i 
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Coligny  nor  a  Majenne,  neither  a  Moncontour  nor  at 
Ivry.  No  English  city  braved  sword  and  fiuniue  for 
the  reformed  doct^es  with  the  spirit  of  Rochelle^  or 
for  the  Catholic  doctrines  with  the  spirit  of  Paris. 
Neither  sect  in  England  formed  a  League.  Neitlier 
MCt  extorted  a  recantation  from  the  sovereign.  Nei- 
ther sect  could  obtain  firom  an  adverse  sovereign  even 
a  toleration.  The  English  Protestants,  after  several 
years  of  domination,  sank  down  with  scarcely  a  strug- 
gle under  the  tyranny  of  Mary.  The  Catholics,  after 
having  regaincMl  and  abused  their  old  ascendency, 
submitted  patiently  to  the  severe  rule  of  Elizabeth. 
Neither  Protestants  nor  Catholics  engaged  in  any 
great  and  well  orgimized  scheme  of  resistance.  A  few 
wild  and  tumultuous  risings,  suppressed  as  soon  as 
they  appeared,  a  few  dark  conspiracies  in  which  only 
a  small  number  of  desperate  men  engaged,  such  were 
the  utmost  efforts  made  by  these  two  parties  to  assert 
the  most  sacred  of  human  rights,  attacked  by  tlie  most 
odious  tyranny. 

The  explanation  of  these  circumstances  which  has 
generally  been  givpn  is  very  simple,  but  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  The  power  of  the  crown,  it  is  said,  was 
then  at  its  height,  and  was  in  fact  despotic.  This 
solution,  we  own,  seems  to  us  to  be  no  solution  at  all. 
It  has  long  been  the  fashion,  a  fashion  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hume,  to  describe  the  English  monarchy  in 
the  sixteenth  century  as  an  absolute  monarchy.  And 
mch  undoubtedly  it  appears  to  a  superficial  observer. 
Elizabeth,  it  is  true,  often  spoke  to  her  parliaments  in 
language  as  haughty  and  imperious  as  that  which  the 
Great  Turk  would  use  to  his  divan.  She  punished  with 
great  severity  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who, 
4b  b«r  opinion,  canned  the  freedom  of  debate  too  &r 
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She  assumed  the  power  of  legislatiiig  by  means  of  proo 
lamations.  She  unprisoned  her  subjects  without  brin^ 
ing  them  to  a  legal  trial.  Torture  was  often  em])loyedf 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  confessions  from  tliose  who  were  shut  up  in 
her  dungeons.  The  authority  of  the  Star-Chamber  and 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  at  its  highest  point. 
Severe  restraints  were  imposed  on  pohtical  and  re- 
ligious discussion.  The  number  of  presses  was  at  one 
dme  limited.  No  man  could  print  without  a  hcense ; 
and  every  work  had  to  mid^go  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Primate,  or  the  Bishop  of  London.  Persons  whose 
writings  were  displeasing  to  the  court  were  cruelly 
mutilated,  Uke  Stubbs,  or  put  to  death,  like  Penry. 
Nonconformity  was  severely  punished.  The  Queen 
prescribed  the  exact  rule  of  religious  faith  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  whoever  departed  from  that  rule,  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  lefl,  was  in  danger  of  severe  penal- 
ties. 

Such  was  this  government.  Yet  we  know  that  it 
was  loved  by  the  great  body  of  those  who  Uved  under 
it.  We  know  that,  during  the  fierce  contests  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  both  the  hostile  parties  spoke  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  as  of  a  golden  age.  That  great  Queen 
has  now  been  lying  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel.  Yet  her  memory  is  still 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  a  free  people. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  government  of  the 
Tudors  was,  with  a  few  occasional  deviations,  a  po])u- 
lar  government,  under  the  forms  of  despotism.  At 
first  sight,  it  may  seem  that  the  prerogatives  of  Eliza- 
beth were  not  less  ample  than  those  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, and  her  parliaments  were  as  obsequious  as  hrn 
oarliaments,  that  her  warrant  had  as  much  authority  a« 
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ttis  UUre'^i^-^aehet.  The  extravagance  ¥nth  which  hei 
eourtiers  eulogized  her  personal  and  mental  charmfl 
went  beyond  the  adulation  of  Btiileau  and  Moliere. 
Lewis  would  have  blualied  to  receive  from  those  who 
composed  the  gorgeous  circles  of  Marli  and  Versailles 
such  outward  marks  of  servitude  as  the  haughty  Brit- 
onesB  exacted  of  all  who  approached  h^.  But  the 
antliority  of  Lewis  rested  on  the  support  of  his  army. 
The  authority  of  Elizabeth  rested  solely  on  the  support 
of  her  people.  Those  who  say  that  her  power  was 
absolute  do  not  sufficiently  consider  in  what  her  power 
consisted.  Her  power  consisted  in  the  willing  obedi- 
ence of  her  subjects,  in  their  attachment  to  her  person 
and  to  her  office,  in  their  respect  for  the  old  line  from 
which  she  sprang,  in  their  sense  of  the  general  security 
which  they  enjoyed  under  her  government.  These 
were  the  means,  and  the  only  means,  which  she  had  at 
her  command  for  carrying  her  decrees  into  execution,  for 
resisting  foreign  enemies,  and  for  crushing  domestic 
treason.  There  was  not  a  ward  in  the  city,  there  was 
not  a  hundred  in  any  shire  in  England,  which  could 
not  have  overpowered  the  handful  of  armed  men  who 
composed  her  household.  If  a  hostile  sovereign  threat- 
ened invasion,  if  an  ambitious  noble  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  she  could  have  recourse  only  to  the  train- 
bands of  her  capital  and  the  array  of  her  counties,  to 
tho  citizens  and  yeomen  of  England,  commanded  by 
die  merchants  and  esquires  of  England. 

Thus,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  vast  prepara^ 
tions  which  Philqp  was  making  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  realm,  the  first  person  to  whom  the  government 
thought  of  applying  for  assistance  was  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  They  sent  to  ask  him  what  force  the  city 
would  engage  to  fUmish  for  the  defience  of  the  kiagdofs 
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igainst  the  Spaniards.  The  Mayor  and  Common 
Council,  in  return,  desired  to  know  what  force  the 
Queen's  Highness  wished  them  to  furnish.  The  an- 
swer was,  fifteen  ships  and  five  thousand  men.  The 
Londoners  deliberated  on  the  matter,  and,  two  days 
after,  "  humbly  entreated  the  council,  in  sign  of  their 
perfect  love  and  loyalty  to  prince  and  country,  to 
accept  ten  thousand  men,  and  thirty  ships  amply  fur* 
nished." 

People  who  could  give  such  signs  as  these  of  their 
loyalty  were  by  no  means  to  be  misgoverned  with  im- 
punity.  The  English  in  the  sixteenth  century  were, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  free  people.  They  had  not,  indeed, 
the  outward  show  of  freedom  ;  but  they  had  the  reality. 
They  had  not  as  good  a  constitution  as  we  have ;  but 
they  had  that  without  which  the  best  constitution  is  as 
useless  as  the  king's  proclamation  against  vice  and  im- 
morality, that  which,  without  any  constitution,  keeps 
rulers  in  awe,  force,  and  the  spirit  to  use  it.  Parlia- 
ments, it  is  true,  were  rarely  held,  and  were  not  very 
respectfully  treated.  The  great  charter  was  oflen 
'riolated.  But  the  people  had  a  security  against  gross 
and  systematic  misgovemment,  &r  stronger  than  all 
the  parchment  that  was  ever  marked  with  the  sign 
manual,  and  than  all  the  wax  that  was  ever  pressed  by 
the  great  seal. 

It  is  a  common  error  in  politics  to  confound  means 
with  ends.  Constitutions,  charters,  petitions  of  right, 
declarations  of  right,  representative  assemblies,  electoral 
colleges,  are  not  good  governments  ;  nor  do  they,  even 
when  most  elaborately  constructed,  necessarily  produce 
good  government.  Laws  exist  in  vain  for  those  who 
have  not  the  courage  and  the  means  to  defend  them. 
IQecfeon  meet  in  vain  where  want  makes  them  tbt 
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iUvtis  of  the  landlord,  or  where  superstition  makes 
them  the  slaves  of  the  priest.  Representative  assem- 
blies sit  in  vain  unless  they  have  at  their  command,  in 
the  last  resort,  the  physical  power  which  is  necessary 
to  make  their  deUb^tions  free,  and  their  votes  effect- 
ual. 

The  Irish  are  better  represented  in  parliament  than 
the  Scotch,  who  indeed  are  not  represented  at  all.^ 
But  are  the  Irish  better  governed  than  the  Scotch  ? 
Surely  not*  This  circumstance  has  of  late  been  used 
as  an  argument  against  reform.  It  proves  nothing 
against  reform.  It  proves  only  this,  that  laws  have 
no  magical,  no  supernatural  virtue ;  that  laws  do  not 
act  Uke  Aladdin's  la^mp  or  Prince  Ahmed's  apple  ;  that 
priestcraft,  that  ignorance,  that  the  rage  of  contending 
Actions,  may  make  good  institutions  useless;  that 
inteUigence,  sobriety,  industry,  moral  freedom,  firm 
onion,  may  supply  in  a  great  measure  the  defects  of 
the  worst  representative  system.  A  people  whose  edu- 
cation and  habits  are  such,  that,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  they  rise  above  the  mass  of  those  with  whom 
they  mix,  as  surely  as  oil  rises  to  the  top  of  water,  a 
(people  of  such  temper  and  self-government  that  the 
wildest  popular  excesses  recorded  in  their  history  par- 
take of  the  gravity  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  of  the 
solemnity  of  religious  rites,  a  people  whose  national 
pride  and  mutual  attachment  have  passed  into  a  prov- 
iTb,  a  people  whose  high  and  fierce  spirit,  so  forcibly 
described  in  the  liaughty  motto  which  encircles  their 
thistle,  preserved  their  independence,  during  a  struggle  \ 
of  centuries,  from  the  encroachments  of  wealthier  and 
more  powerful  neighbours,  such  a  people  cannot  be 

^  It  moft  be  remembered  that  thi^  xrns  wr!tten  before  thf  posting  of 
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loDg  oppressed.  Any  government,  however  oonsti* 
tuted,  must  respect  their  wishes  and  tremble  at  their 
discontents.  It  is  indeed  most  desirable  that  sach  a  peo- 
ple should  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  and  should  make  tlieir  wishes  known  through 
constitutional  organs.  But  some  influence,  direct  or 
indirect,  they  will  assuredly  possess.  Some  organ, 
constitutional  or  unconstitutional,  they  will  assuredly 
find.  They  will  be  better  governed  under  a  good  con- 
stitution than  under  a  bad  constitution.  But  they  will 
be  better  governed  under  the  worst  constitution  than 
some  other  nations  under  die  best.  In  any  general 
classification  of  constitutions,  the  consti^tion  of  Scot- 
land must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  worst,  perhaps  as 
the  worst,  in  Christian  Europe.  Yet  the  Scotch  are 
not  ill  governed,  and  the  reason  is  sim^Jy  that  they  will 
not  bear  to  be  ill  governed. 

In  some  of  the  oriental  monarchies,  in  Afghanistan 
for  example,  though  there  exists  nothing  which  an 
European  publicist  would  call  a  Constitution,  the  sov- 
ereign generally  governs  in  conformity  with  certain 
rules  estabUshed  for  the  pubUc  benefit ;  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  those  rules  b,  that  every  Afghan  approves 
ihem,  and  that  every  Afghan  is  a  soldier. 

The  monarchy  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  a  monarchy  of  tliis  kind.  It  is  called  an  absolute 
Luonarchy,  because  little  respect  was  paid  by  the 
Tndors  to  those  institutions  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  tlie  sole  checks  on  tlie  power  of 
ihe  sovereign.  A  modem  Englishman  can  hardly  un- 
derstand how  the  people  can  have  had  any  real  security 
for  good  government  under  kings  who  levied  benevo- 
lences, and  chid  the  House  of  Commons  as  they  would 
have  chid  a  pack  of  dogs.    People  do  not  sufficiently 
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eonsider  that,  though  the  legal  diecks  Avere  feeble,  tlie 
natural  checks  were  strong.  There  was  one  great  and 
effectual  limitaticm  on  the  royal  authority,  the  know  1- 
edge  that,  if  the  patience  of  the  nation  were  severely 
tried,  the  nation  would  put  forth  its  strength,  and  that 
its  strengtn  would  be  found  irresistible.  If  a  large 
body  of  Englishmen  became  thoroughly  discontented, 
instead  of  presenting  requisitions,  holding  large  meet- 
ings, passing  resolutions,  signing  petitions,  forming  as- 
sociations and  unions,  they  rose  up ;  they  took  their 
halberds  and  their  bows ;  and,  if  the  sovereign  was  not 
sofSdently  popular  to  find  among  his  subjects  other 
halberds  and  other  bows  to  oppose  to  the  rebels,  noth- 
ing remained  for  him  but  a  repetition  of  the  horrible 
scenes  of  Berkeley  and  Pomfret.  He  had  no  regular 
army  which  could,  by  its  superior  arms  and  its  superior 
skill,  overawe  or  vanquish  the  sturdy  Commons  of  his 
realm,  abounding  in  the  native  hardihood  of  English- 
men, and  trained  in  the  simple  discipline  of  the  militia. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Tudors  were  as  absolute  as 
the  Caesars.  Never  was  parallel  so  unfortunate.  The 
government  of  the  Tudors  was  the  direct  opposite  to 
the  government  of  Augustus  and  his  successors.  The 
Caesars  ruled  despotically,  by  means  of  a  great  stand- 
ing army,  under  Ike  decent  forms  of  a  republican 
eonstitution.  They  called  themselves  citizens.  They 
mixed  unceremoniously  with  other  citizens.  In  theory 
diey  were  only  the  elective  magistrates  of  a  free  cx)m- 
monwealth.  Instead  of  arrogating  to  themselves  defu 
|K)>tic  power,  they  Acknowledged  allegiance  to  the 
senate*  They  were  merely  tha  lieutenants  of  that 
raierable  body.  They  mixed  in  debate.  They  even 
if^wared  as  advocates  before  the  courts  of  law.  Yet 
Aey  could  safely  indulge  in  the  wildest  freaks 
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cruelty  and  rapacity,  while  their  legions  remained 
fidthfiil.  Our  Tudors,  on  the  other  hand,  under  tlie 
titles  and  forms  of  monarchical  supremacy,  were  essen-. 
tially  popular  magistrates.  They  had  no  means  of 
protecting  themselves  against  the  public  hatred;  and 
they  were  therefore  compelled  to  court  the  public 
favour.  To  enjoy  all  the  state  and  all  the  personal 
indulgences  of  absolute  power,  to  be  adored  with 
Oriental  prostrations,  to  dispose  at  will  of  the  liberty 
and  even  of  the  life  of  ministers  and  courtiers,  this 
the  nation  granted  to  the  Tudors.  But  the  condition 
on  which  they  were  suffered  to  be  the  tyrants  of 
Whitehall  was  that  they  should  be  the  mild  and  pa- 
ternal sovereigns  of  England.  They  were  under  the 
same  restraints  with  regard  to  their  people  under  which 
a  military  despot  is  placed  with  regard  to  his  army* 
They  would  have  found  it  as  dangerous  to  grind  their 
subjects  with  cruel  taxation  as  Nero  would  have  found 
it  to  leave  his  prsetorians  unpaid.  Those  who  imme- 
diately surrounded  the  royal  person,  and  engaged  in 
the  hazardous  game  of  ambition,  were  exposed  to  the 
most  fearful  dangers.  Buckingham,  Cromwell,  Sur- 
rey, Seymour  of  Sudeley,  Somerset,  Northumberland, 
V  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Essex,  perished  on  the  scaffold.  But 
%n  general  the  countiy  gentleman  hunted  and  the 
merchant  traded  in  peace.  Even  Henry,  as  cruel 
as  Domitian,  but  far  more  politic,  contrived,  while 
i*eeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamise,  to  be  a  fiivooiv 
te  with  the  cobblers. 

The  Tudors  committed  very  tyrannical  acts.  But 
id  their  ordinary  dealings  with  Ae  people  they  were 
not,  and  could  not  safely  be,  tyrants.  Some  excesses 
were  easUy  pardoned.  For  the  nation  was  proud  of 
wbe  high  and  fiery  blood  of  its  magnificent  princes,  ano 
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law,  ill  many  proceedings  which  a  lawyer  would  even 
then  have  condemned,  the  outbreak  of  the  same  noble 
spirit  which  so  manfully  hurled  foul  scorn  at  Parma 
and  at  Spain.  But  to  this  endurance  there  was  a 
limit.  If  the  government  ventured  to  adopt  measures 
which  the  people  really  felt  to  be  oppressive,  it  was 
noon  compelled  to  change  its  course.  When  Henry 
the  Eighth  attempted  to  raise  a  forced  loan  of  un- 
usual amount  by  proceedings  of  unusual  rigour,  the 
opposition  which  he  encountered  was  such  as  appalled 
even  his  stubborn  and  imperious  spirit.  The  people, 
we  are  told,  said  that,  ^  they  were  treated  thus, 
^  then  were  it  worse  than  the  taxes  of  France ;  and 
England  should  be  bond,  and  not  free."  The  county 
of  Suffolk  rose  in  arms.  The  king  prudently  yielded 
to  an  opposition  which,  if  he  had  persisted,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  taken  the  form  of  a  gen« 
eral  rebelhon.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  people  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
monopolies.  The  Queen,  proud  and  courageous  as  she 
was,  shrank  from  a  contest  with  the  nation,  and,  with 
admirable  sagacity,  conceded  all  that  her  subjects  had 
demanded,  while  it  was  yet  in  her  power  to  concede 
with  dignity  and  grace. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  people  who  had  in  their 
»wn  hands  the  means  of  checking  their  princes  would 
suffer  any  prince  to  impose  upon  them  a  reUgion  gen- 
erally detested.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that,  if  the 
nation  had  been  decidedly  attached  to  the  Protestant 
taith,  Mary  could  have  reestablished  the  Papal  su- 
premacy. It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that,  if  the 
JUition  had  been  zealous  for  the  ancient  rdigion,  Eliza- 
beth could  have  restored  the  Protestant  Church.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  people  were  not  disposed  to  engage  in 
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A  Struggle  either  for  the  new  or  for  the  old  doctrines 
AbimdAnce  of  spirit  was  shown  when  it  seemed  likely 
that  Mary  would  resume  her  &ther's  grants  of  church 
property,  or  that  she  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land to  the  husband  whom  she  regarded  with  unmerited 
tenderness.  That  queen  found  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  abbey  lands.  She 
found  that  her  subjects  would  never  suffer  her  to  make 
her  hereditary  kingdom  a  fief  of  Castile.  On  these 
points  she  encountered  a  steady  resistance,  and  was 
compelled  to  give  way.  If  she  was  able  to  estabhsfa 
the  Catholic  worship  and  to  persecute  those  who  would 
not  conform  to  it,  it  was  evidently  because  the  people 
cared  far  less  for  the  Protestant  religion  than  for  the 
rights  of  property  and  for  the  independence  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  In  plain  words,  they  did  not  think  the 
difference  between  the  hostile  sects  worth  a  struggle. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  zealous  Protestant  party  and 
a  zealous  Catholic  party.  But  both  these  parties  were, 
we  believe,  very  small.  We  doubt,  whether  both 
together  made  up,  at  the  time  of  Mary's  death,  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  nation.  The  remaining  nineteen 
cwentiethfi  halted  between  the  two  opinions,  and  were 
not  disposed  to  risk  a  revolution  in  the  government,  foi 
the  purpose  of  ^ving  to  either  of  the  extreme  Actions 
an  advantage  over  the  other. 

We  possess  no  data  which  will  enable  us  to  compare 
with  exactness  the  force  of  the  two  sects.  Mr.  Butler 
Asserts  that,  even  at  the  accession  of  James  the  First, 
%  majority  of  the  populaticm  of  England  were  Catholics. 
This  is  pure  assertion ;  and  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
i>vidonce,  but,  we  think,  completely  disproved  by  the 
itrongest  evidence.  Dr.  Lingard  is  of  (^nion  that  the 
CAthcIioB  were  one  half  of  the  nation  in  the  middle  of 
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tne  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Rushton  says  that,  when 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the  Catholics  were  two 
thirds  of  the  nation,  and  the  Protestants  only  one  third. 
The  most  judicious  and  impartial  of  English  historians, 
Mr.  Hallam,  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  opinion,  that  two 
thirds  were  Protestants,  and  only  cne  third  Catholics. 
To  us,  we  must  confess,  it  seems  incredible  that,  if  the 
Protestants  weie  really  two  to  one,  they  should  haye 
borne  the  government  of  Mary,  or  that,  if  the  Catho- 
lics were  really  two  to  one,  they  should  have  borne  the 
government  of  Elizabeth.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  a  sovereign  who  has  no  standing  army,  and  whose 
power  rests  solely  on  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  can 
continue  for  years  to  persecute  a  religion  to  which  the 
majority  of  his  subjects  are  sincerely  attached.  In  fiu^t, 
the  Protestants  did  rise  up  against  one  sister,  and  the 
Catholics  against  the  other.  Those  risings  clearly 
showed  how  small  and  feeble  both  the  parties  were. 
Both  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  the  nation  ranged 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  government,  and  the  insurgents 
were  speedily  put  down  and  punished.  The  Kentish 
gentlemen  who  took  up  arms  for  the  reformed  doctrines 
agginst  Mary,  and  the  great  Northern  Earls  who  dis- 
played the  banner  of  the  Five  Wounds  against  Eliza- 
beth, were  alike  considered  by  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen  as  wicked  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

The  account  which  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  gave  of 
ihe  state  of  religion  in  England  well  deserves  consid- 
eration. The  zealous  Catholics  he  reckoned  at  one 
thirtieth  part  of  the  nation.  The  people  who  would 
witliout  the  least  scruple  bec(»ne  CallK)lics,  if  the  Cath- 
olic religicm  were  established,  he  estimated  at  four  fifths 
vf  the  nation.  We  believe  this  account  to  have  been 
rery  near  the  truth.  We  believe  that  the  pe(^fe 
▼oL.  m.  % 
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whose  minds  were  made  up  on  either  side,  who  vim 
inclined  to  make  any  saoifice  or  run  any  risk  iot 
either  religion,  were  very  few.  Each  side  had  a  few 
enterprising  champions,  and  a  few  stout-hearted  maiv 
tyrs  ;  but  the  nation,  undetermined  in  its  opinions  and 
feeling,  resigned  itself  imphcitly  to  the  guidance  of  the 
government,  and  lent  to  the  sovereign  for  the  time 
being  an  equally  ready  aid  against  either  of  the  ex- 
treme parties. 

We  are  very  &r  from  saying  that  the  English  of 
that  generation  were  irreligious.  They  held  firmly 
those  doctrines  which  are  common  to  the  CathoUc  and 
to  the  Protestant  theology.  But  they  had  no  fixed 
opinion  as  to  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
churches.  They  were  in  a  situation  resembling  that 
of  those  Borderers  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  de- 
scribed with  so  much  spirit, 

**  Who  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth. 
In  England  and  in  Scotland  both.** 

And  who 

Nine  times  outlawed  had  been 

By  £ngland*s  king  and  Scotland's  queen.** 

They  were  sometimes  Protestants,  sometimes  Catho- 
lics ;  sometimes  half  Protestants  half  CathoUcs. 

The  English  had  not,  for  ages,  been  bigoted  Papists. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  the  reformers,  John  Wickli^,  had  stirred 
the  public  mind  to  its  inmost  depths.  During  the 
lame  century,  a  scandalous  schism  in  the  Catholic 
Church  had  diminished,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
the  reverence  in  which  the  Roman  pontifl^  were  held. 
It  is  clear  that,  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Luther,  a  great  party  in  this  kingdom  was  eager  foi 
i  change  at  least  as  extensive  as  that  which  was  sub> 
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•equently  effected  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  Hous( 
of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  pro- 
posed a  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  more 
sweeping  and  violent  even  than  that  which  took  place 
under  the  administration  of  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and, 
though  defeated  in  this  attempt,  they  succeeded  in 
depriving  the  clerical  order  of  some  of  its  most  oppres- 
sive privileges.  The  splendid  conquests  of  Henry  the 
Fifth  turned  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  domestic 
reform.  The  Council  of  Constance  removed  some  of 
the  grossest  of  those  scandals  which  had  deprived  the 
Church  of  tihe  public  respect.  The  authority  of  that 
venerable  synod  propped  up  the  sinking  authority  of 
the  Popedom.  A  considerable  reaction  took  place. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  there  was  still 
some  concealed  Lpllardism  in  England ;  or  that  many 
who  did  not  absolutely  dissent  from  any  doctrine  held 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  were  jealous  of  the  wealth 
and  power  enjoyed  by  her  ministers.  At  the  very  be- 
^nning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  struggle 
took  place  between  the  clergy  and  the  courts  of  law, 
in  which  the  courts  of  law  remained  victorious.  One 
of  the  bishops,  on  that  occasion,  declared  that  the  com- 
mon people  entertained  the  strongest  prejudices  against 
his  order,  and  that  a  clergyman  had  no  chance  of  fair 
play  before  a  lay  tribtmal.  The  London  juries,  he 
said,  entertained  such  a  spite  to  the  Church  that,  H 
Abel  were  a  priest,  they  would  find  him  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  Cain.  This  was  said  a  few  months  before 
die  time  when  Martin  Luther  began  to  preach  at  Wit- 
tenburg  against  indulgences. 

As  the  Reformation  did  n^t  find  the  English  bigoted 
Pafnstif,  so  neither  was  it  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
M  to  make  them  zealous  Protestants.   It  was  not  under 
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the  direction  of  men  like  tkit  fiery  Saxon  who  ftwore 
that  he  would  go  to  Worms,  though  he  had  to  fiice  as 
nrumy  devils  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  houses,  or  like 
that  brave  Switzer  who  was  struck  down  while  pray- 
ing in  front  of  the  ranks  of  Zurich.  No  preacher  of 
religion  had  the  same  power  here  which  Calvin  had  at 
Geneva  and  Knox  in  Scotland*  The  government  pi^ 
itself  early  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  thus 
acquired  power  to  regulate,  and  occasionally  to  airest, 
the  movement. 

« 

To  many  persons  it  appears  extraordinary  that  Henry 
the  Eighth  should  have  been  able  to  maintain  himself 
so  long  in  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Cath- 
oUc  and  Protestant  parties.  Most  extraordinary  it 
would  indeed  be,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  nation 
consisted  of  none  but  decided  Cathohcs  and  decided 
Protestants.  The  fact  is  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  was  neither  CathoUc  nor  Protestant,  but  was, 
like  its  sovereign,  midway  between  the  two  sects. 
Henry,  in  that  very  part  of  his  conduct  which  has 
been  represented  as  most  capricious  and  inconsistent, 
was  probably  following  a  policy  far  more  pleasing  to 
the  majority  of  his  subjects  than  a  policy  like  that  of 
Edward,  or  a  pohcy  like  that  of  Mary,  would  have 
been.  Down  even  to  the  very  close  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  people  were  in  a  state  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  in  which,  as  MachiaveUi  says,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Roman  empire  were,  during  the  transition 
from  heathenism  to  Christianity;  ^^sendo  la  ma^or 
parte  di  loro  incerti  a  quale  Dio  dovessero  ricorrere." 
They  were  generally,  we  think,  favourable  to  the  royal 
supremacy.  They  disliked  the  pohcy  of  the  Court  of 
Rome.  Their  spirit  rose  against  the  interference  of  a 
^>reign  priest  with  their  national  concerns.    The  buL 
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irliich  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against  Eliza- 
beth, the  plots  which  were  formed  against  her  life, 
the  usurpation  of  her  titles  bj  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
the  hostility  of  Philip,  excited  their  strongest  indigna- 
tion. The  cruelties  of  Bonner  were  remembered  with 
disgust.  Some  parts  of  the  new  system,  the  use  of  the 
English  language,  for  example,  in  pubHc  worship,  and 
the  communion  in  both  kinds,  were  undoubtedlj  popu- 
lar. On  the  other  hand,  the  early  lessons  of  the  nui*se 
and  the  priest  were  not  forgotten.  The  ancient  cere- 
monies were  long  remembered  with  affectionate  rever- 
ence. A  large  portion  of  the  ancient  theology  lingered 
to  the  last  in  the  minds  which  had  been  imbued  with  it 
in  childhood. 

The  best  proof  that  the  religion  of  the  people  was  of 
this  mixed  kind  is  fiunished  by  the  Drama  of  that  age. 
No  man  would  bring  unpopular  opinions  prominently 
forward  in  a  play  intended  for  representation.  And 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  feelings  and  opinions 
which  pervade  the  whole  Dramatic  Literature  of  a 
generation,  are  feelings  and  opinions  of  which  the  men 
of  that  generation  generally  partook. 

The  greatest  and  most  popidar  dramatists  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  treat  religious  subjects  in  a  veiy  remarkable 
manner.  They  speak  respectfiiUy  of  the  fundamenta. 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  they  speak  neither  like 
Cathohcs  nor  like  Protestants,  but  like  persons  who 
are  wavering  between  the  two  systems,  or  who  have 
made  a  sjrstem  for  themselves  out  of  parts  selected  firom 
both.  They  seem  to  hold  some  of  the  Romish  rites 
and  doctrines  in  high  respect.  They  treat  the  vow  of 
telibacy,  for  example,  so  tempting,  ani,  in  later  times, 
10  common  a  subject  for  ribaldr^,  with  mysterious  rev- 
<^reiioe.    Almost  every  member  of  a  religious  order 
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whom  they  introduce  is  a  holy  and  venerable  man 
We  remember  in  their  plays  nothing  resembling  the 
coarse  ridicule  with  which  the  Catholic  religion  and 
its  ministers  were  assailed,  two  generations  later,  by 
dramatists,  who  wished  to  please  the  multitude.  We 
remember  no  Friar  Dominic,  no  Father  Foigard,  among 
the  characters  drawn  by  those  great  poets.  The  scene 
at  the  close  of  liie  Knight  of  Malta  might  have  been 
written  by  a  fervent  Catholic.  Massinger  shows  a 
great  fondness  for  ecclesiastics  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  bring  a  virtuous  and 
interesting  Jesuit  on  the  stage.  Ford,  in  that  fine 
play  which  it  is  painful  to  read  and  scarcely  decent  to 
name,  assigns  a  highly  creditable  part  to  the  Friar. 
The  partiality  of  Shakspeare  for  Friars  is  well  known. 
In  Hamlet,  the  Ghost  complains  that  he  died  without 
extreme  unction,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  article  whidi 
condemns  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  declares  that  he  is 

**0<mfiiied  to  fitft  in  fires, 
Till  the  isiv}  crimes,  done  in  his  days  of  nature, 
Are  bomt  and  purged  away.*' 

These  lines,  we  suspect,  would  have  raised  a  tremer 
dous  storm  in  the  theatre  at  any  time  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  They  were  clearly  not  written 
by  a  zealous  Protestant,  or  for  zealous  Protestants. 
Yet  the  author  of  King  John  and  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  surely  no  firiend  to  papal  supremacy. 

There  is,  we  think,  only  one  solution  of  the  phse- 
nomena  which  we  find  in  the  history  and  in  the  di*ama 
of  that  age.  The  religion  of  the  EngUsh  was  a  mixed 
religion,  hke  that  of  the  Samaritan  settlers,  described 
n  the  second  book  of  Kings,  who  "  fisared  the  Lord, 
tnd  served  their  graven  images ; like  that  of  the 
ludaizing  Christians  who  blended  the  ceremonies  and 
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doctrines  of  the  synagogue  with  those  of  the  church ; 
like  that  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  who,  during  many 
generations  after  the  subjugation  of  theii^  race,  contin- 
oed  to  unite  with  the  rites  learned  fix>m  their  conquer- 
ors the  worship  of  the  grotesque  idols  which  had  boon 
adored  by  Montezuma  and  Guatemozin. 

These  feelings  were  not  confined  to  the  populace. 
Elizabeth  herself  was  by  no  means  exempt  from  them. 
A  crucifix,  with  wax4ights  burning  round  it,  stood  in 
her  private  chapd.  She  always  spoke  with  disgust  and 
anger  of  the  marriage  of  priests.  I  was  in  horror," 
says  Archbisliop  Parker,  ^^  to  hear  such  words  to 
come  from  her  mild  nature  and  Christian  learned  con- 
ttcience,  as  she  spake  concerning  God's  holy  ordinance 
and  institution  of  matrimony."  Burleigh  prevailed  on 
her  to  connive  at  the  marriages  of  churchmen.  But 
iihe  would  only  connive  ;  and  the  children  sprung  from 
such  marriages  were  illegitimate  till  the  accession  ol* 
James  the  First. 

That  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  great  stain  on 
the  character  of  Burleigh  is  also  the  great  stain  on  the 
character  of  Elizabeth.  Being  herself  an  Adiaphorist, 
having  no  scruple  about  conforming  to  the  Romish 
Church  when  conformity  was  necessary  to  her  own 
safety,  retaining  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  a  fond* 
ness  for  much  of  the  doctrine  and  much  of  the  cere- 
monial of  that  church,  she  yet  subjected  that  church 
to  a  persecution  even  more  odious  than  the  persecution 
widi  which  her  sister  had  harassed  the  Protestants. 
We  say  more  odious.  For  Mary  had  at  least  the  plea 
if  fimaticism.  She  did  nothing  for  her  religion  which 
|he  was  not  prepared  to  suffer  for  it.  She  had  held  it 
Irmly  under  persecution.  She  fully  believed  it  to  be 
HMDtial  to  aalvation.    If  she  burned  the  bodies  of  her 
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subjects,  it  was  in  order  to  rescue  their  sools.  Elizabeth 
had  no  such  pretext.  In  opinion,  she  was  Uttle  more 
than  half  a  Protestant.  She  had  professed,  when  it 
suited  her,  to  be  wholly  a  Catholic.  There  is  an  ex- 
cuse, a  wretched  excuse,  for  the  massacres  of  Piedmont 
and  the  AiUos  defe  of  Spain.  But  what  can  be  said 
in  defence  of  a  ruler  who  is  at  once  indifferent  and  in- 
tolerant ? 

If  the  great  Queen,  whose  memory  is  still  held  in 
just  veneration  by  Englishmen,  had  possessed  sufficient 
virtue  and  sufficient  enlargement  of  mind  to  adopt 
those  principles  which  More,  wiser  in  speculation  than 
in  action,  had  avowed  in  the  preceding  generation,  and 
by  which  the  excellent  L'Hospital  r^ulated  his  con- 
duct in  her  own  time,  how  different  would  be  the  col- 
our of  the  whole  history  of  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  I  She  had  the  happiest  opportunity  ever 
vouchsafed  to  any  sovereign  of  establishing  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience  throughout  her  dominions,  with- 
out danger  to  her  government,  without  scandal  to  any 
large  party  among  her  sulgects.  The  nation,  as  it  was 
clearly  ready  to  profess  either  religion,  would,  beyond 
all  doubt,  have  beeli  ready  to  tolerate  both.  Unhap- 
pily for  her  own  glory  and  for  the  public  peace,  she 
adopted  a  policy  from  the  effects  of  which  the  empire 
is  still  suffering.  The  yoke  of  the  Established  Church 
was  pressed  down  on  the  people  till  they  would  bear  it 
no  longer.  Then  a  reaction  came.  Another  reaction 
followed.  To  the  tyranny  of  the  establishment  suc- 
ceeded the  tumultuous  conffict  of  sects,  infririated  by 
manifold  wrongs,  and  drunk  with  unwonted  freedom. 
To  the  conffict  of  sects  succeeded  again  the  cruel  domi* 
nation  of  one  persecuting  church.  At  length  oppres- 
lion  put  off  its  most  horrible  form,  and  took  a  nidld^u 
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ispect.  The  penal  la¥r3  which  had  been  framed  for  the 
protection  of  the  established  church  were  abolished. 
But  exclusions  and  disabihties  still  remained.  These 
exclusions  and  disabihties,  after  having  generated  the 
most  fearful  discontents,  after  having  rendered  all  gov- 
ernment in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  impossible,  after 
having  brought  the  state  to  the  verj  brink  of  ruin, 
have,  in  our  times,  been  removed,,  but,  though  removed, 
have  left  behind  them  a  rankling  which  may  last  fiT 
many  years.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  with  what 
ease  EUzabeth  might  have  united  all  conflicting  sects 
ni^der  the  shelter  of  the  same  impartial  laws  and  the 
same  paternal  throne,  and  thus  have  placed  the  nation 
in  the  same  situation,  as  &r  as  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  concerned,  in  which  we  at  last  stand,  afler  all  the 
heart-burnings,  the  persecutions,  tlie  conspiracies,  tlie 
seditions,  the  revolutions,  the  judicial  murders,  the 
civil  wars  of  ten  generations. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  her  character.  Yet  she 
surely  was  a  great  woman.  Of  all  the  sovereigns  who 
exercised  a  power  which  was  seemingly  absolute,  but 
which  in  &ct  depended  for  support  on  the  love  and 
confidence  of  their  subjects,  she  was  by  far  the  most 
illustrious.  It  has  ofi;en  been  alleged  as  an  excuse  for 
the  misgovemment  of  her  successors  that  they  only 
followed  her  example,  that  precedents  might  be  found 
in  the  transactions  of  her  reign  for  persecuting  the 
Puritans,  for  levying  money  without  the  sanction  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  confining  men  without 
bringing  them  to  trial,  for  interfering  with  the  Hberty 
tf  parliamentary  debate.  All  this  may  be  true.  But 
H  is  no  good  plea  for  her  successors ;  and  for  this  plain 
*eason,  that  they  were  her  successors.  She  governed 
one  generation,  they  governed  another ;  and  between 
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the  two  generations  there  was  ahnost  as  little  in  com- 
mon as  between  the  people  of  two  different  countries. 
It  was  not  by  looking  at  the  particular  measures  which 
Elizabeth  had  adopted,  but  by  looking  at  the  great 
general  principles  of  her  government,  that  those  whe 
followed  her  were  likely  to  learn  the  art  of  managing 
untractable  subjects.  If,  instead  of  searching  the  leo- 
ords  of  her  reign  for  precedents  which  might  seem  to 
vindicate  the  mutilation  of  Prynne  and  the  imprison^ 
ment  of  Eliot,  the  Stuarts  had  attempted  to  discover 
the  fundamental  rules  which  guided  her  conduct  in  all 
her  dealings  with  her  people,  they  would  liave  per- 
ceived that  their  policy  was  then  most  unlike  to  hers, 
when  to  a  superficial  observer  it  would  have  seemed 
most  to  resemble  hers.  Firm,  haughty,  sometimes  un- 
just and  cruel  in  her  proceedings  towards  individuals 
or  towards  small  parties,  she  avoided  with  care,  or 
retracted  with  speed,  every  measure  wliich  seemed 
likely  to  aUenate  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  She 
gained  more  honour  and  more  love  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  repaired  her  errors  than  she  would  have 
gained  by  never  committing  errors.  If  such  a  man  as 
Charles  the  Pirst  had  been  in  her  place  when  the 
whole  nation  was  crying  out  against  the  monopolies, 
he  would  have  refused  all  redress.  He  would  have 
dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  imprisoned  the  most 
popular  members.  He  would  have  called  another 
Parliament.  He  wouM  have  given  some  vague  and 
delusive  promises  of  relief  in  return  for  subsidies. 
When  entreated  to  ftdfil  his  promises,  he  would  have 
again  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  again  imprisoned 
his  leading  opponents.  The  country  would  have  be- 
come more  agitated  than  before.  The  next  House  of 
Commons  would  have  been  more  unmanageable  thao 
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Uiat  which  preceded  it.  The  tyrant  would  have 
agreed  to  all  that  the  nation  demanded.  He  would 
have  solemnly  ratified  an  act  abolishing  monopolies 
forev^er.  He  would  have  received  a  large  supply  in 
return  for  this  concession ;  and  within  half  a  year  new 
patents,  more  oppressive  than  those  which  had  been 
cancelled,  would  have  been  issued  by  scores.  Such 
was  the  pohcy  which  brought  the  heir  of  a  long  line  of 
idiigs,  in  early  youth  the  darling  of  his  countrymen,  to 
a  prison  and  a  scaffold. 

Elizabeth,  before  the  House  of  Commons  could  ad- 
dress her,  took  out  of  their  mouths  the  words  which 
they  were  about  to  utter  in  the  name  of  the  nation. 
Her  promises  went  beyond  their  desires.  Her  per- 
formance  followed  close  upon  her  promise.  She  did 
not  treat  the  nation  as  an  adverse  party,  as  a  party 
which  had  an  interest  opposed  to  hers,  as  a  party  to 
^hich  she  was  to  grant  as  few  advantages  as  possible, 
and  fixHn  which  she  was  to  extort  as  much  money  as 
possible.  Her  benefits  were  given,  not  sold;  and, 
when  once  given,  they  were  never  withdrawn.  She 
ggve  them  too  with  a  frankness,  an  efiusion  of  heart, 
a  princely  dignity,  a  motherly  tenderness,  which  en- 
hanced their  value.  They  were  received  by  the  sturdy 
oovmtry  gentlemen  who  had  come  up  to  Westminster 
full  of  resentment,  with  tears  of  joy,  and  shouts  of 

God  save  the  Queen."    Charles  the  First  gave  up 
half  the  prerogative  of  his  crown  to  the  Commons ; 
and  the  Commons  sent  him  in  return  the  Grand 
monstrance. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  concerning  that 
111  ttrions  group  of  which  EUzabeth  is  the  central  fig- 
ure, that  group  which  the  last  of  the  bards  saw  in  vision 
Srcm  the  top  of  Snowdon,  encircling  the  Virgin  Queeiu 
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**  Many  a  baron  l>old, 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  miyesty." 

We  Iiad  intended  to  say  something  concerning  the 
dexterous  Walsingham,  the  impetuous  Oxford,  the 
graceful  Sackville,  the  all-accomplished  Sydney ;  con- 
cerning Essex,  the  ornament  of  the  court  and  of  the 
camp,  the  model  of  chiyalry,  the  munificent  patron 
of  genius,  whom  great  virtues,  great  courage,  great 
talents,  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  the  love  of  his 
countrymen,  aU  that  seemed  to  ensure  a  happy  and 
glorious  life,  led  to  an  early  and  an  ignominious  death ; 
concerning  Raleigh,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  scholar, 
the  courtier,  the  orator,  the  poet,  the  historian,  tne 
philosopher,  whom  we. picture  to  ourselves,  sometimes 
reviewing  the  Queen's  guard,  sometimes  giving  cViasp 
to  a  Spanish  galleon,  then  answering  the  chiefs  of  the 
country  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  then  again 
murmuring  one  of  his  sweet  lovensongs  too  neat  the 
ears  of  her  Highnesses  maids  of  honour,  and  >soon 
after  pouring  over  the  Talmud,  or  collating  Polybius 
with  Livy.  Wo  had  intended  also  to  say  something 
concerning  the  literature  of  that  splendid  period,  and 
especially  concerning  those  two  incomparable  men,  the 
Prince  of  Poets,  and  the  Prince  of  Philosophers,  who 
have  made  the  Elizabethan  age  a  more  glorious  and 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  than 
the  age  of  Pericles,  of  Augustus,  or  of  Leo.  But 
subjects  so  vast  require  a  space  far  larger  than  we  can 
at  present  afford.  We  tlierefore  stop  here,  fearing 
that,  if  we  proceed,  our  article  may  swell  to  a  bulk 
exceeding  that  of  all  other  reviews,  as  much  as  I> 
Nares's  book  exceeds  the  bulk  of  all  other  histories^ 
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iSMm-gk  Renew,  July,  1832.) 

This  is  a  very  amnffiTig  and  a  yery  instructiye  book ; 
bat,  even  if  it  were  less  amusing  and  less  instructive,  it 
would  still  be  interesting  as  a  relic  of  a  wise  and  virtu- 
ous man.  M.  Dumont  was  one  of  those  persons,  the 
care  of  whose  fiune  belongs  in  an  especial  manner  to 
mankind.  For  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  have, 
for  the  sake  of  mankind,  neglected  the  care  of  their 
own  fiune.  In  his  walk  through  life  there  was  no  ob- 
trusiveness,  no  pushing,  no  elbovnng,  none  of  the  little 
arts  which  bring  forward  little  men.  With  every  right 
to  the  head  of  the  board,  he  took  the  lowest  room,  and 
well  deserved  to  be  greeted  with — Friend,  go  up  higher. 
Though  no  man  was  more' capable  of  achieving  for  him- 
self a  sqiarate  and  independent  renown,  he  attached 
himself  to  others  ;  he  laboured  to  raise  their  £ame ;  he 
was  content  to  receive  as  his  share  of  the  reward  the 
mere  overflowings  which  redounded  from  the  full 
measure  of  their  glory.  Not  that  he  was  of  a  servile 
•ud  idolatrous  habit  of  mind : — not  that  he  was  one  of 
the  tribe  of  Boswells, — those  lit^»y  Gibeonites,  bom 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the 

>  8tnmmir§  mtr  Mirabeau,  etmir  lu  denx  Premikree  AmmbUee  Ligmb^- 
me$.  Par  EnxHifB  Dumoht,  de  Gen^To:  onyrage  po»thame  public  psr 
iL  J.  L.  Dvval,  Membro  dn  ConseO  Bepr^sentatif  da  Canton  dn  Gen^tB. 
Ivo  P«ro:^SSS. 
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higkdr  intellectual  castes.  Possessed  of  talents  and  ac 
quirements  which  made  him  great,  he  wished  only  U 
be  useful.  In  the  -prime  of  manhood,  at  the  very  time 
of  life  at  which  ambitious  men  are  most  ambitious,  he 
was  not  solicitous  to  proclaim  that  he  furnished  informa- 
tion, arguments,  and  eloquence  to  Mirabeau.  In  his 
later  years  he  was  perfectly  willing  that  his  renown 
should  merge  in  that  of  Mr.  Bentham. 

The  services  which  M.  Dumont  has  rendered  to  so- 
ciety can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have 
studied  Mr.  Bentham's  works,  both  in  their  rude  and 
in  their  finished  state.  The  difference  both  for  show 
and  for  use  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  a  lump 
of  golden  ore  and  a  rouleau  of  sovereigns  fresh  from 
the  mint.  Of  Mr.  Bentham  we  would  at  all  times 
speak  with  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  great  origi- 
nal thinker,  and  to  a  sincere  and  ardent  friend  of  die 
human  race.  If  a  few  weaknesses  were  mingled  with 
his  eminent  virtues,  — if  a  few  errors  insinuated  them- 
selves among  the  many  valuable  truths  which  he 
taught, — this  is  assuredly  no  time  for  noticing  those 
weaknesses  or  those  errors  in  an  unkind  or  sascastic 
spirit.  A  great  man  has  gone  frcnn  among  us,  ftdl  f 
years,  of  good  works,  and  of  deserved  honours,  ^n 
some  of  the  highest  departments  in  which  the  human 
intellect  can  exert  itself  he  has  not  left  his  equal  or  hit 
second  behind  him.  From  his  contemporaries  he  has 
had,  according  to  the  usual  lot,  more  or  less  than  jus- 
tice. He  has  had  blind  flatterers  and  blind  detractors-— 
flatterers  who  coidd  see  nothing  but  perfection  in  his 
style,  detractors  who  could  see  nothing  but  nonsense  in 
his  matter.  He  will  now  have  judges.  Posterity  will 
pronounce  its  calm  and  impartial  decision ;  and  that 
decision  will,  we  firmly  beUeve,  place  in  the  same  rank 
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with  Galileo,  and  with  Locke,  the  man  who  found  juris- 
prudence a  gibberish  and  left  it  a  science.  Never  was 
there  a  literary  partnership  so  fortunate  as  that  of  Mr. 
Bentham  and  M.  Dumont.  The  raw  material  which 
Mr.  Bentham  furnished  was  most  precious;  but  it  was 
nnmarketable.  He  was,  assuredly,  at  once  a  great  lo> 
gidan  and  a  great  rhetorician.  But  the  effect  of  his  logic 
was  injured  by  a  vicious  arrangement,  and  the  effect  oi 
his  rhetoric  by  a  vicious  style.  His  mind  was  vigorous, 
omnprehensive,  subtle,  fertile  of  arguments,  fertile  of 
illustrations.  But  he  spoke  in  an  unknown  tongue ; 
and,  that  the  congregation  might  be  edified,  it  was 
necessary  that  some  brother  having  the  gift  of  interpre- 
tation diould  expound  tlie  invaluable  jargon.  His 
oracles  were  of  high  import ;  but  they  were  traced  on 
leaves  and  flung  loose  to  the  wind.  So  negligent  was 
he  of  the  arts  of  selection,  distribution,  and  compres- 
sion, that  to  persons  who  formed  their  judgment  of  him 
from  his  works  in  their  undigested  state  he  seemed  to 
be  the  least  systematic  of  all  philosophers.  The  truth 
is,  that  his  opinions  formed  a  system,  which,  whether 
sound  or  unsound,  is  mor0  exact,  more  entire,  and  more 
consistent  with  itself  than  any  other.  Tet  to  super- 
ficial readers  of  his  works  in  their  original  form,  and 
indeed  to  all  readers  of  those  works  who  did  not  bring 
great  industry  and  great  acuteness  to  the  study,  he 
seemed  to  be  a  man  of  a  quick  and  ingenious  but  ill- 
r^ulated  mind, — who  saw  truth  only  by  glimpses,  — 
who  threw  out  many  striking  hints,  but  who  had  never 
thought  of  combining  his  doctrines  in  one  harmonious 
wliole. 

M.  Dumont  was  admirably  qualified  to  supply  what 
was  wanting  in  Mr.  Bentham.  In  the  qualities  in 
wliich  the  French  writers  surpass  those  of  all  other 
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nations, — neatness,  clearness,  precision,  condensation, 
— he  surpassed  all  French  writers.  If  M.  Dumont 
liad  never  been  bom,  Mr.  Bentham  would  still  have 
been  a  very  great  man.  But  he  woidd  have  been  great 
to  himself  alone.  The  fertility  of  his  mind  would  have 
resembled  the  fertility  of  those  vast  American  wilder- 
nesses in  which  blossoms  and  decays  a  rich  but  unprofi« 
table  vegetation,  wherewith  the  reaper  filleth  not  his 
hand,  neither  he  that  bindeth  up  the  sheaves  his 
bosom."  It  would  have  been  with  his  discoveries  as 
it  has  been  with  tlie  **  Century  of  Inventions."  His 
speculations  on  laws  would  have  been  of  no  more  prao* 
tical  use  than  Lord  Worcester's  speculations  on  steams 
engines.  Some  generations  hence,  perhaps,  when 
legislation  had  found  its  Watt,  an  antiquarian  might 
have  published  to  the  world  the  curious  &ct,  that,  in 
tlie  reign  of  George  the  Third,  there  had  been  a  man 
called  Bendiam,  who  had  given  hints  of  nugiy  discover- 
ies made  since  his  time,  and  who  had  really,  for  his 
age,  taken  a  most  philosophical  view  of  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence. 

Many  persons  have  attempted  to  interpret  between 
this  powerful  mind  and  the  public.  But,  in  our  opin* 
ion,  M.  Dumont  alone  has  succeeded.  It  is  remarka- 
ble tliat,  in  foreign  countries,  where  Mr.  Bentham's 
works  are  known  solely  through  the  medium  of  the 
French  version,  his  merit  ia  almost  universally  ac- 
knowledged. Even  those  who  are  most  decidedly 
opposed  to  his  political  opinions— the  very  chiefi  of 
the  Holy  Alliance — have  publicly  testified  their  re- 
spect for  him.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  many 
persons  who  certainly  entertained  no  prejudice  against 
^lim  on  political  grounds  were  long  in  the  habit  of  men- 
tioning him  contemptuously.    Indeed,  what  was  sair. 
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rf  Bacon's  Philosophy  may  be  said  of  Bentham's.  It 
was  in  little  repute  among  us,  till  judgments  in  its 
fevour  came  from  beyond  sea,  and  convinced  us,  to 
our  shame,  that  we  had  been  abusing  and  laughing  at 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age. 

M.  Dumont  might  easily  have  found  employments 
more  gratifying  to  personal  vanity  than  that  of  arrang- 
ii^  works  not  his  own.  But  he  could  have  found  no 
employment  more  useful  or  more  truly  honourable. 
The  book  before  us,  hastily  written  as  it  is,  contains 
abundant  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  tliat  he  did  not 
become  an  editor  because  he  wanted  the  talents  which 
would  have  made  him  eminent  as  a  writer. 

Persons  who  hold  democratical  opinions,  and  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  M.  Dumont  as  one 
of  their  party,  have  been  surprised  and  mortified  to 
learn  that  he  speaks  with  very  Uttle  respect  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  of  its  authors.  Some  ^lous 
Tories  have  naturally  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
finding  their  do(?trines,  in  some  respects,  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  an  unwilling  witness.  The  date  of 
the  work,  we  think,  explains  every  thing.  If  it  had 
been  written  ten  years  earlier,  or  twenty  years  later,  it 
would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is.  It 
was  written,  neither  during  the  first  excitement  of  the 
Revolution,  nor  at  that  later  period  when  the  practical 
good  produced  by  the  Revolution  had  become  manifest 
fx>  the  most  prejudiced  observers  ;  but  in  those  wretched 
limes  when  the  enthusiasm  had  abated,  and  the  solid 
advantages  were  not  yet  fully  seen.  It  was  written  in 
the  year  1799, — a  year  in  which  the  most  sanguine 
friend  of  liberty  might  well  feel  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  eflSsds  of  what  the  National  Assembly  had  done. 
The  evils  which  attend  every  great  change  had  been 
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Bevcit3ly  felt.  The  benefit  was  still  to  come.  The 
price  —  a  heavy  price  —  had  been  paid.  The  thing 
purchased  had  not  yet  been  delivered.  Europe  was 
swarming  with  French  exiles.  The  fleets  and  armies  of 
the  second  coaUtion  were  victorious.  Within  France, 
the  reign  of  terror  was  over;  but  the  reign  of  law 
had  not  commenced.  There  had  been,  indeed,  during 
three  or  four  years,  a  written  Constitution,  by  which 
rights  were  defined  and  checks  provided.  But  these 
rights  had  been  repeatedly  violated  ;  and  those  checks 
had  proved  utterly  inefficient.  The  laws  which  had 
been  framed  to  secure  the  distinct  autliority  of  the  ex- 
ecutive magistrates  and  of  the  legislative  assemblies  — 
the  freedom  of  election  —  tlie  freedom  of  debate— the 
freedom  of  the  press  —  the  personal  freedom  of  citizens 
—  were  a  dead  letter.  The  ordinary  mode  in  which 
the  Republic  was  governed  was  by  coups  J^HaU  On 
one  occasion,  the  legislative  councils  were  placed  under 
miUtary  restraint  by  the  directors.  Then,  again,  direc- 
tors were  deposed  by  the  legislative  councils.  Elec- 
tions were  set  aside  by  the  executive  authority.  Ship- 
loads of  writers  and  speakers  were  sent,  without  a 
legal  trial,  to  die  of  fever  in  Guiana.  France,  in  short, 
was  in  that  state  in  wliich  revolutions,  effected  by  vio- 
lence, almost  always  leave  a  nation.  The  habit  of 
obedience  had  been  lost.  The  spell  of  prescription 
had  been  broken.  Those  associations  on  which,  &r 
more  than  on  any  arguments  about  property  and  order, 
the  authority  of  magistrates  rests  had  completely  passed 
away.  The  power  of  the  government  consisted  merely 
m  the  physical  force  which  it  could  bring  to  its  support. 
Moral  force  it  had  none.  It  was  itself  a  government 
iprung  from  a  recent  convulsion.  Its  own  fhnda* 
mental  maxim  was,  that  rebeUion  might  be  justifiablek 
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Its  owu  existence  proved  that  rebellion  might  be  sue* 
cessful.  The  people  had  been  accustomed,  during 
several  years,  to  offer  resistance  to  the  constituted  au- 
tliorides  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  to  see  the 
constituted  authorities  yield  to  that  resistance.  The 
whole  political  world  was  without  form  and  void  '  — 
an  incessant  whirl  of  hostile  atoms,  which,  every  mo^ 
ment,  formed  some  new  combination.  The  only  man 
who  could  fix  the  agitated  elements  of  society  in  a 
stable  form  was  following  a  wild  vision  of  glory  and 
empire  through  the  Syrian  deserts.  The  time  was  not 
yet  come,  when 

**  ConAuion  heard  his  ToSce;  and  wild  aproar 
Stood  niled:*' 

when,  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  the  old  society  had 
been  resolved,  were  to  rise  a  new  dynasty,  a  new 
peerage,  a  new  church,  and  a  new  code. 

The  dying  words  of  Madame  Roland,  Oh  Liberty  I 
how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  I "  were 
%t  that  time  echoed  by  many  of  the  most  upright  and 
benevolent  of  mankind.  M.  Guizot  has,  in  one  of  his 
admirable  pamphlets,  happily  and  justly  described  M. 
Lain^  as  ^an  honest  and  liberal  man  discouraged  by 
the  Revolution."  This  description,  at  the  time  when 
M.  Dumont's  Memoirs  were  written,  would  have 
applied  to  almost  every  honest  and  liberal  man  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  applied  to 
M.  Dumont  himself.  To  that  fimatical  worship  of  the 
all-wise  and  all-good  people,  which  had  been  common 
%  few  years  before,  had  succeeded  an  uneasy  suspicion 
that  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  people  would  finstrate 
ill  attempts  to  serve  them.  The  wild  and  joyous 
^^tation  with  which  the  meeting  of  the  State»*Oen> 
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eral  and  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  had  been  hailed,  had 
passed  away.  In  its  place  was  dejection,  and  a  gloomy 
distrust  of  specious  appearances.  The  philosophers 
and  philanthropists  had  reigned.  And  what  liad  their 
reign  produced?  Philosophy  had  brought  with  it 
mummeries  as  absurd  as  any  which  had  been  practised 
by  the  most  superstitious  zealot  of  the  darkest  age. 
IMiilanthropy  had  brought  with  it  crimes  as  horrible 
as  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  This  was  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  These  were  the 
fi*uits  of  the  great  victory  of  reason  over  prejudice. 
France  had  rejected  the  faith  of  Pascal  and  Descartes 
as  a  nursery  fable,  that  a  courtezan  might  be  her  idol, 
and  a  madman  her  priest.  She  had  asserted  her  free- 
dom against  Louis,  that  she  might  bow  down  before 
Robespierre.  For  a  time  men  thought  that  all  the 
boasted  ¥dsdom  o£  the  eighteenth  century  was  folly ; 
and  that  those  hopes  of  great  poUtical  and  social  amelio- 
rations which  had  been  cherished  by  Voltaire  and 
Condorcet  were  utterly  delusive. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  M.  Dnmont 
has  gone  so  &r  as  to  say  that  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Burke  on  the  French  Revolution,  though  disfigured 
by  exaggeration,  and  though  containing  doctrines  sub- 
versive of  all  public  liberty,  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
justified  by  events,  and  had  probably  saved  Europe 
firom  great  disasters.  That  such  a  man  as  the  friend 
and  fellow-labourer  of  Mr.  Bentham  should  have  ex- 
pressed such  an  opinion  is  a  circumstance  which  well 
deserves  the  consideration  of  uncharitable  poUticians. 
These  Memoirs  have  not  convinced  us  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  not  a  great  blessing  to  nHunkind^  But 
ihey  have  convinced  us  that  very  great  indulgence  ia 
ine  to  those  who,  while  the  Revolution  was  actoaUy 
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taking  placA,  regarded  it  with  unmixed  aversion  and 
horror.  We  can  perceive  where  their  error  lay.  We 
can  perceive  that  the  evil  was  temporary,  and^e  good 
durable.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  that,  if  oiu*  lot  had 
been  cast  in  their  times,  we  should  not,  like  them,  liave 
been  discouraged  and  disgusted—  that  we  should  not, 
like  them,  have  seen,  in  that  great  victory  of  the 
French  people,  only  insanity  and  crime. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  some  men  are  api)lauded, 
and  others  reviled,  for  merely  being  what  all  their  neigln 
bours  are,  —  for  merely  going  passively  down  the  stream 
of  events,  —  for  merely  representing  the  opinions  and 
passions  of  a  whole  generation.  The  friends  of  popu« 
lar  government  ordinarily  speak  with  extreme  severity 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  with  respect  and  tenderness  of  Mr. 
Canning.  Yet  the  whole  difference,  we  suspect,  con- 
sisted merely  in  this,  —  that  Mr.  Pitt  died  in  1806, 
and  Mr.  Canning  in  1827.  During  die  years  which 
were  common  to  the  public  life  of  both,  Mr.  Canning 
iras  assuredly  not  a  more  liberal  statesman  than  his 
patron.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Pitt  began  his  poUtical 
life  at  the  end  of  the  American  War,  when  the  nation 
was  Ruffering  from  the  eflFects  of  corruption.  He  closed 
it  in  the  midst  of  the  calamities  produced  by  the  French 
devolution,  when  the  nation  was  still  strongly  impressed 
with  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  He  clianged,  undoubt- 
edly. In  his  youth  he  had  brought  in  reform  bills. 
In  his  manhood  he  brought  in  gagging  bills.  But  the 
change,  though  lamentable,  was,  in  our  opinion,  per- 
fectly natural,  and  might  have  been  perfectly  honest. 
He  changed  with  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen. 
Mr.  Canning,  on  the  other  hand,  entei^  into  pubUc 
dd  when  Europe  was  in  dread  of  the  Jacobins.  He 
doted  his  public  life  when  Europe  was  suffering  undei 
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the  tyramiy  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  He,  too,  changed  i»  ith 
the  nation.  As  the  crimes  of  the  Jacobins  had  turned 
the  master  into  something  very  like  a  Tory,  the  events 
which  followed  the  Congress  of  Vienna  tamed  the  pu- 
pil into  something  very  Uke  a  Whig. 

So  much  are  men  the  creatures  of  circumstances. 
We  see  tliat,  if  M.  Dumont  had  died  in  1799,  he  would 
have  died,  to  use  the  new  cant  word,  a  decided  '*  Con- 
servative." If  Mr.  Pitt  had  lived  m  1832,  it  is  our 
finn  belief  that  he  would  have  been  a  decided  Reformer. 

The  judgment  passed  by  M.  Dumont  in  this  work 
on  the  French  Revolution  must  be  taken  with  consid- 
erable allowances.  It  resembl&s  a  criticism  on  a  play  of 
which  only  the  first  act  has  been  performed,  or  on  a 
building  from  which  tlie  scafiblding  has  not  yet  been 
taken  down.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  excellent 
author  had  revised  these  memoirs  thirty  years  after  tli-e 
time  at  which  they  were  written,  he  would  have  seen 
reason  to  omit  a  few  passages,  and  to  add  many  quali- 
fications and  explanations. 

He  would  not  probably  have  been  inclined  to  retract 
the  censures,  just,  though  severe,  which  he  lias  passed 
on  the  ignorance,  the  presumption,  and  the  pedantry, 
of  the  National  Assembly.  But  he  would  have  admitted 
that,  in  spite  of  those  faults,  perhaps  even  by  reason  of 
tliose  faults,  that  Assembly  had  conferred  inestimable 
benefits  on  mankind.  It  is  clear  that,  among  the 
French  of  that  day,  political  knowledge  was  absolutely 
iu  its  infancy.  It  would  indeed  have  been  strange  if  it 
.lad  attained  maturity  in  the  time  of  censors,  of  lettre^ 
de^cachet,  and  of  beds  of  justice.  The  electors  did  nol 
know  how  to  elect.  The  representatives  did  not  know 
liow  to  deliberate.  M.  Dumont  taught  the  constituent 
body  of  Montreuil  how  to  perform  their  functions,  ana 
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found  them  apt  to  learn.  He  afterwards  tried,  in  con« 
cert  with  Mirabeau,  to  instruct  the  National  A.?sembly 
in  that  admirable  system  of  Parliamentary  tactics  which 
has  been  long  established  in  the  English  House  of  Com 
mons,  and  which  has  made  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
spite  of  all  the  defects  in  its  composition,  the  best  and 
fairest  debating  society  in  the  world.  But  these  ac- 
complished legislators,  though  quite  as  ignorant  as  the 
mob  of  Montreuil,  proved  much  less  docile,  and  cried 
out  that  they  did  not  want  to  go  to  school  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Their  debates  consisted  of  endless  successions  of 
trashy  pamphlets,  all  beginning  with  something  about 
the  original  compact  of  society,  man  in  the  hunting 
state,  and  other  such  foolery.  They  sometimes  diveiv 
sified  and  enlivened  these  long  readings  by  a  little  riot- 
uig.  They  bawled ;  they  hooted ;  they  shook  their 
fists.  They  kept  no  order  among  themselves.  They 
were  insulted  with  impunity  by  the  crowd  which  filled 
their  galleries.  They  gave  long  and  solemn  considera- 
tions to  trifles.  They  hurried  through  the  most  impor- 
tant resolutions  with  fearful  expedition.  They  wasted 
months  in  quibbhng  about  the  words  of  that  false  and 
childish  Declaration  of  Rights  on  which  they  professed 
to  found  their  new  constitution,  and  which  was  at 
irreconcilable  variance  with  every  clause  of  that  con- 
utitntion.  They  annihilated  in  a  single  night  privileges, 
many  of  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  property,  and 
ought  therefore  to  have  been  most  delicately  handled. 

They  are  called  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Never 
was  a  name  less  appropriate.  They  were  not  con- 
stituent, but  the  very  reverse  of  constituent.  They 
ronsdtuted  nothing  that  stood  or  that  deserved  to  last. 
They  had  not,  and  they  could  not  possibly  have,  the 
information  or  the  habits  of  mind  which  are  necesaarf 
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for  the  3*aniing  of  that  most  exquisite  of  all  machines 

—  a  govemment.  The  metaphysical  cant  with  which 
tlicy  prefaced  their  constitution  has  long  been  the  scoff 
of  all  parties.  Their  constitution  itself,  —  that  constitu- 
tion which  they  described  as  absolutely  perfect,  and  to 
ivhich  they  predicted  immortaUty,  —  disappeared  in 
few  mondis,  and  left  no  trace  behind  it.  They  wert 
great  only  in  the  work  of  destruction. 

The  glory  of  tlie  National  Assembly  is  tliis,  that 
they  were  in  truth,  what  Mr.  Burke  called  them  in 
austere  irony,  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  ever 
the  world  saw.  They  were  utterly  mcompetent  to 
perform  any  work  which  required  a  discriminating  eye 
and  a  skilftd  hand.  But  the  work  which  was  then  to 
be  done  was  a  work  of  devastation.  They  had  to  deal 
with  abuses  so  horrible  and  so  deeply  rooted  that  the 
highest  political  wisdom  could  scarcely  have  produced 
greater  good  to  mankind  than  was  produced  by  their 
fierce  and  senseless  temerity.  Demolition  is  undoubt- 
edly a  vulgar  task ;  the  highest  glory  of  the  statesman 
is  to  construct.    But  there  is  a  time  for  every  tiling, 

—  a  time  to  set  up,  and  a  time  to  pull  down.  The 
talents  of  revolutionary  leaders  and  those  of  the  legis- 
lator have  equally  their  use  and  their  season.  It  is 
the  natural,  the  almost  universal,  law,  that  the  age  of 
insurrections,  and  proscriptions  shall  precede  tlie  age 
of  good  govemment,  of  temperate  Hberty,  and  liberal 
order. 

And  how  should  it  be  otherwise?  It  is  not  in 
swaddling-bands  that  we  learn  to  walk.  It  is  not  in 
the  dark  that  we  learn  to  distinguish  colours.  It  is  not 
^der  oppression  that  we  learn  how  to  use  freedom. 
The  ordinary  sophism  by  which  misrule  is  defended  is, 
when  truly  stated,  this :  —  The  people  must  continue 
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m  slavery,  because  slavery  has  generated  in  tliem  all 
the  vices  of  slaves.  Because  they  are  ignorant,  they 
must  remain  under  a  power  which  has  made  and  which 
keeps  them  ignorant.  Because  they  have  been  made 
ferocious  by  misgovemment,  they  must  be  misgoverned 
for  ever.  I£  the  system  under  which  they  Uve  were 
10  mild  and  liberal  that  tmder  its  operation  they  had 
become  humane  and  enlightened,  it  would  be  safe  to 
venture  on  a  change.  But,  as  this  system  has  de- 
stroyed morality,  and  prevented  the  development  of 
the  intellect,  —  as  it  has  turned  men,  who  might  under 
di£^ent  training  have  formed  a  virtuous  and  happy 
community,  into  savage  and  stupid  wild  beasts,— 
therefore  it  ought  to  last  for  ever.  The  English 
Revolution,  it  is  said,  was  truly  a  glorious  Revolution. 
Practical  evils  were  redressed ;  no  excesses  were  com- 
mitted ;  no  sweeping  confiscations  took  place ;  the 
authority  of  the  laws  was  scarcely  for  a  moment 
suspended ;  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion  was  tol- 
erated in  Parliament ;  the  nation  showed,  by  the  calm 
and  temperate  manner  in  which  it  asserted  its  liberty, 
that  it  was  fit  to  enjoy  Uberty.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  horrible  event 
recorded  in  history,  —  all  madness  and  wickedness,  — 
absprdity  in  theory,  and  atrocity  in  practice.  What 
fol^  and  injustice  in  the  revolutionary  laws  I  What 
grotesque  a£fectataon  in  the  revolutionary  ceremonies  I 
WhatfiuiaticismI  What  licentiousness  I  What  cruelty  I 
Anacharsis  Clootz  and  Marat, — feasts  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  marriages  of  the  Loire  —  trees  -of  liberty, 
and  heads  dancing  on  pikes  —  the  whole  forms  a  kind 
ff  infernal  &rce,  made  up  of  every  thing  ridiculous,  and 
tnerj  thing  frightful.  This  it  is  to  give  fi*eedom  tc 
those  who  have  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue. 
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re-action  was  exactly  proportioned  to  the  pressure,  — 
die  vengeance  to  the  provocation. 

When  Mr.  Burke  was  reminded  in  his  later  years 
of  the  zeal  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  cause  of  the 
Americans,  he  vindicated  himself  firom  the  charge  of 
mconsistency,  by  contrasting  the  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion of  the  Colonial  insurgents  of  1776  with  the  fitnati- 
dsm  and  wickedness  of  the  Jacobins  of  1792.  He 
was  in  fact  bringing  an  argument  a  fortiori  against 
himself.  The  circumstances  on  which  he  rested  his 
vindication  fiiUy  proved  that  the  old  government  of 
France  stood  in  fiir  more  need  of  a  complete  change 
than  the  old  government  of  America.  The  difference 
between  Washington  and  Robespierre,  —  the  diflference 
between  Franklin  and  Barfire,  —  the  difference  be- 
tween the  destruction  of  a  few  barrels  of  tea  and  the 
confiscation  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  —  the  dif- 
ference between  the  tarring  and  feathering  of  a  tax- 
gatherer  and  the  massacres  of  September,  —  measure 
the  difference  between  the  government  of  America 
under  the  rule  of  England  and  the  government  of 
France  under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  made  great  voluntary  conces- 
sions to  his  people ;  and  they  sent  him  to  the  scaffold. 
Charles  the  Tenth  violated  the  fimdamental  laws  of  the 
state,  established  a  despotism,  and  butchered  his  sub- 
jects for  not  submitting  quietly  to  that  despotism.  He 
fiuled  in  his  wicked  attempt.  He  was  at  the  mercy  of 
those  whom  he  had  injured.  The  pavements  of  Paris 
were  still  heaped  up  in  barricades  ;  —  the  hospitals  were 
itill  full  of  ihe  wounded;  —  the  dead  were  still  un- 
tiuried ;  —  a  thousand  families  were  in  mourning ;  —  a 
Hundred  thousand  citizens  were  in  arms.  The  crime 
was  recent ;  —  the  life  of  the  criminal  was  in  the  hands 
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It  id  lot  cflilj  by  bad  men  interested  in  the  defence 
of  abuses  that  arguments  like  these  have  been  ui^ed 
against  all  schemes  of  political  improvement.  Some  of 
the  highest  and  purest  of  human  beings  conceived  such 
Bcom  and  aversion  for  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the 
French  Revolution  that  they  recanted,  in  the  moment 
of  triumph,  those  liberal  opinions  to  which  they  had 
clung  in  defiance  of  persecution.  And,  if  we  inquire 
why  it  was  that  they  began  to  doubt  whether  Kberty 
were  a  blessing,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  only  because 
events  had  proved,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  liberty 
is  the  parent  of  virtue  and  of  order.  They  ceased  to 
abhor  tyranny  merely  because  it  had  been  signally 
shown  that  the  effect  of  tyranny  on  the  hearts  and 
understandings  of  men  is  more  demoralising  and  more 
stupifying  than  had  ever  been  imagined  by  the  most 
/iCalous  friend  of  moral  rights.  The  truth  is,  that  a 
stronger  argument  against  the  old  monarchy  of  France 
may  be  drawn  from  the  noyades  and  the  fimlladea  than 
from  the  Bastile  and  the  Par<Hiux-^erfs.  We  believe 
it  to  be  a  rule  without  an  exception,  that  the  violence 
of  a  revolution  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  misgovem- 
i  ment  which  has  produced  that  revolution.  Why  was 
the  French  Revolution  so  bloody  and  destructive? 
Why  was  our  revolution  of  1641  comparatively  mild  ? 
Why  was  oiu:  revolution  of  1688  milder  still  ?  Why 
was  the  American  Revolution,  considered  as  an  internal 
movement,  the  mildest  of  all  ?  There  is  an  obvious 
and  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  The  English 
under  James  the  First  «nd  Charles  the  First  were  less 
oppressed  than  the  French  under  Louis  the  Fifteentli 
imd  h\yuk  the  Sixteenth.  The  Enghsh  were  less  op- 
pressed afler  the  Restoration  tlian  before  the  great  Re- 
bellion. And  America  under  George  the  Third  was 
#088  oppressed  than  England  under  tixe  StuartB.  The 
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Reaction  was  exactly  proportioned  to  the  pressure,  — 
die  vengeance  to  the  provocation. 

When  Mr.  Burke  was  reminded  in  his  later  years 
of  the  zeal  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  cause  of  the 
Americans,  he  vindicated  himself  firom  the  charge  of 
inconsistency,  by  contrasting  the  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion of  the  Colonial  insurgents  of  1776  with  the  fitnati- 
dsm  and  wickedness  of  the  Jacobins  of  1792.  He 
was  in  &ct  bringing  an  argument  a  fortiori  against 
himself.  The  circumstances  on  which  he  rested  his 
vindication  fully  proved  that  the  old  government  of 
France  stood  in  far  more  need  of  a  complete  change 
than  the  old  government  of  America.  The  difference 
between  Washington  and  Robespierre,  —  the  difference 
between  FrankUn  and  Bardre,  —  the  difiJsrence  be- 
tween the  destruction  of  a  few  barrels  of  tea  and  the 
confiscation  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  —  the  dif- 
ference between  the  tarring  and  feathering  of  a  tax- 
gatherer  and  the  massacres  of  September,  —  measure 
the  difference  between  the  government  of  America 
under  the  rule  of  England  and  the  government  of 
France  under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  made  great  voluntary  conces- 
sions to  his  people ;  and  they  sent  him  to  the  scaffold. 
Charles  the  Tenth  violated  the  fimdamental  laws  of  the 
state,  established  a  despotism,  and  butchered  his  sub- 
jects for  not  submitting  quietly  to  that  despotism.  He 
fiuled  in  his  wicked  attempt.  He  was  at  the  mercy  of 
those  whom  he  had  injurcKi.  The  pavements  of  Paris 
were  still  heaped  up  in  barricades  ;  —  the  hospitals  were 
itiU  full  of  the  wounded;  —  the  dead  were  still  un« 
buried ;  —  a  thousand  families  were  in  mourning ;  —  a 
Hundred  thousand  citizens  were  in  arms.  The  crime 
iras  recent ;  —  the  life  of  the  criminal  was  in  the  hands 
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pf  the  sufferers ;  —  and  thej  touchiKl  not  one  lair  of  hii 
head.  In  the  first  revolution^  victims  were  sent  to 
death  by  scores  for  the  most  trifling  acts  pi*oved  by  the 
lowest  testimony,  before  the  most  partial  tribunals. 
Ailer  the  second  revolution,  those  ministers  who  had 
signed  the  ordinances,  —  those  ministers,  whose  guilt, 
as  it  was  of  the  foulest  kind,  was  proved  by  the  clearest 
evidence,  —  were  pimished  only  with  imprisonment. 
In  the  first  revolution,  pn^rty  was  attacked.  In  the 
second,  it  was  held  sacred.  Both  revolutions,  it  is  true, 
left  the  pubhc  mind  of  France  in  an  unsettled  state^ 
Both  revolutions  were  followed  by  insnri'ectionary 
movements.  But,  after  the  first  revolution,  the  insur* 
gents  were  almost  always  stronger  than  the  law  ;  and, 
since  the  second  revolution,  the  law  has  invariably  been 
found  stronger  than  the  insurgents.  There  is,  indeed, 
much  in  the  present  state  of  France  which  may  well 
excite  the  uneasiness  of  those  who  desire  to  see  her  firee, 
happy,  powerful,  and  secure.  Yet,  if  we  compare  the 
pi*esent  state  of  France  with  the  state  in  which  she  waa 
forty  years  ago,  how  vast  a  change  for  the  better  luu 
taken  place  I  How  little  effect,  for  example,  during  the 
^t  revolution,  would  the  sentence  of  a  judicial  body 
Lave  produced  on  an  armed  and  victorious  body  f  If, 
sfter  the  10th  of  August,  or  after  the  proscription  of 
the  Gironde,  or  after  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  or  afi^r 
the  carnage  of  VendJmiaire,  or  after  the  arrests  of  Fruc- 
tiaor,  any  tribunal  had  decided  against  the  conquerors 
in  favour  of  the  conquered,  with  what  contempt,  with 
what  derision,  would  its  award  have  been  received! 
The  judges  would  have  lost  their  heads,  or  would  have 
been  sent  to  die  in  some  unwholesome  colony.  The 
bte  of  the  victim  whom  they  had  endeavoured  to  save 
irould  <mly  have  been  made  darker  and  more  lopeleH 
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hj  their  interference.  We  have  lately  seen  a  signal 
proof  tliat,  in  France,  the  law  is  now  stronger  than  the 
sword.  We  have  seen  a  government,  in  the  very 
moment  of  triumph  and  revenge,  submitting  itself  to 
the  authority  of  a  court  of  law.  A  just  and  independent 
sentence  has  been  pronounced  —  a  sentence  worthy  of 
the  ancient  renown  of  that  ma^tracy  to  which  belong 
the  noblest  recollections  of  French  history  —  which,  m 
an  age  of  persecutors,  produced  L'HOpital, — which,  in 
an  age  of  courtiers,  produced  D  •  Aguesseau  —  which,  in 
an  age  of  wickedness  and  madness,  exhibited  to  man- 
kind a  pattern  of  every  virtue  in  the  life  and  in  the 
ieath  of  Malesherbes.  The  respectful  manner  in  which 
that  sentence  has  been  received  is  alone  sufficient  to 
show  how  widely  tlie  French  of  this  generation  differ 
from  their  fathers.  And  how  is  the  difference  to  be 
explained?  The  race,  the  soil,  the  climate  are  the 
same.  If  those  dull,  honest  Englishmen,  who  explain 
the  events  of  1798  and  1794  by  saying  that  the  French 
are  naturally  firivolous  and  cruel,  were  in  the  right, 
why  is  the  guillotine  now  standing  idle  ?  Not  surely 
for  want  of  Cariists,  of  aristocrats,  of  people  guilty  of 
indvism,  of  people  suspected  of  being  suspicious  char- 
acters. Is  not  the  true  explanation  this,  that  the 
Frenchman  of  1832  has  been  far  better  governed  than 
the  Frenchman  of  1798,  —  that  his  soul  has  never  been 
gdled  by  the  oppressive  privileges  of  a  separate  caste, 
—that  he  has  been  in  some  degree  accustomed  to  dis- 
cuss political  questions,  and  to  perform  political  funo- 
dons,  —  that  he  has  lived  for  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  under  institutions  which,  however  defective,  have 
*^et  been  far  superior  to  any  institutions  that  had  before 
•xisted  in  France  ? 
As  the  second  French  Revolution  has  been  fiu:  milder 
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than  the  first,  so  that  great  change  which  has  just  been 
effected  m  England  has  been  milder  even  than  th(.  sec- 
ond French  Revolution,  — milder  than  a  ay  revolution 
recorded  in  history.  Some  orators  have  described 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  revolution. 
Others  have  denied  the  propriety  of  the  term^  The 
question,  though  in  seeming  merely  a  question  of  defi« 
nition,  suggests  much  curious  and  interesting  matter  for 
reflection.  If  we  look  at  the  magnitude  of  the  reform, 
it  may  well  be  called  a  revolution.  If  we  look  at  the 
means  by  which  it  has  been  effected,  it  is  merely  an  act 
of  Parliament,  regularly  brought  in,  read,  committed, 
and  passed.  In  the  whole  history  of  England,  there  is 
no  prouder  circumstance  than  this,  —  that  a  chani^> 
which  could  not,  in  any  other  age,  or  in  any  othoi 
country,  have  been  effected  without  physical  violence, 
should  here  have  been  effected  by  the  force  of  reason, 
and  under  the  forms  of  law.  The  work  of  three  civil 
wars  has  been  accomplished  by  three  sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment. An  ancient  and  deeply  rooted  system  of  abuses 
has  been  fiercely  attacked  and  stubbornly  defended.  It 
has  fidlen ;  and  not  one  sword  has  been  drawn ;  not 
one  estate  has  been  confiscated ;  not  one  family  has 
been  forced  to  emigrate.  The  bank  has  kept  its  credit. 
The  funds  have  kept  their  price.  Every  man  has  gom^ 
forth  to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  till  the  evening. 
During  the  fiercest  excitement  of  the  contest, — during 
the  first  fortnight  of  that  immortal  May,  —  there  was 
not  one  moment  at  which  any  sanguinary  act  com 
mitted  on  the  person  of  any  of  the  most  impopular 
men  in  England  would  not  have  filled  the  country  with 
horror  and  indignation. 

And,  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  has  it  been 
ibused  ?   An  immense  mass  of  power  has  lieen  traii»^ 
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(erred  &om  an  oligarchy  to  the  nation.  Are  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  vanquished  oligarchy  insecure  ?  Does  the 
nation  seem  disposed  to  play  tlie  tyrant?  Are  not 
those  who,  in  any  other  state  of  society,  would  have 
been  visited  with  the  severest  vengeance  of  the  tri- 
umphant party,  —  would  have  been  pining  in  dungeons, 
or  flying  to  foreign  countries,  —  still  eiyoying  their 
possessions  and  their  honours,  still  taking  part  as  freely 
as  ever  in  public  affairs  ?  Two  years  ago  they  were 
dominant.  They  are  now  vanquished.  Yet  the  whole 
people  would  regard  with  horror  any  man  who  should 
dare  to  propose  any  vindictive  measure.  So  common 
is  this  feeling,  — so  much  is  it  a  matter  of  course  among 
us,  —  that  many  of  our  readers  will  scarcely  under- 
stand what  we  see  to  admire  in  it. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  die  unparalleled  moder 
ation  and  humanity  which  the  English  people  have  dLs^ 
played  at  this  great  conjuncture  ?  The  answer  is  plain. 
This  moderation,  this  humanity,  are  the  fruits  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  liberty.  During  many  gen- 
erations we  have  had  legislative  assemblies  which,  how- 
ever defective  their  constitution  might  be,  have  always 
contained  many  members  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
many  others  eager  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  tlie 
people  ;  —  assemblies  in  which  perfect  freedom  of  de- 
bate was  allowed ;  —  assemblies  in  which  the  smallest 
minority  had  a  fair  hearing;  —  assemblies  in  which 
abuses,  even  when  they  were  not  redressed,  were  at 
least  exposed.  For  many  generations  we  have  had  the 
trial  by  jury,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  right  of  meeting  to  discuss  public  affiiirs, 
the  right  of  petitioning  the  legislature.  A  vast  portion 
*f  the  population  has  long  been  accustomed  to  the  ex 
arciae  of  political  functions,  and  has  been  thorough]} 
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Beasoned  to  political  excitement.  In  most  other  conih 
tries  there  is  no  middle  course  between  absolute  submb* 
sion  and  open  rebellion.  In  England  there  has  always 
been  for  centuries  a  constitutional  opposition.  Thus 
our  institutions  had  been  so  good  that  they  had  educated 
us  into  a  capacity  for  better  institutions.  There  is  not 
a  large  town  in  the  kingdom  which  does  not  contain 
better  materials  for  a  legislature  than  all  France  could 
furnish  in  1789.  There  is  not  a  spouting-club  at  any 
pot-house  in  London  in  which  the  rules  of  debate  are 
not  better  understood,  and  more  strictly  observed  than 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Political  Union  which  could  not  frame  in  half  an  hour 
a  declaration  of  rights  superior  to  that  which  occupied 
tlie  collective  wisdom  of  France  for  several  months. 

It  would  be  impossible  even  to  glance  at  all  the 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  within  the  limits  to 
which  we  must  confine  ourselves.  One  thing  is  clear. 
The  government,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  church,  were 
rewarded  after  their  works.  They  reaped  that  which 
they  had  sown.  They  found  the  nation  such  as  they 
had  made  it.  That  the  people  had  become  possessed 
of  irresistible  power  before  they  had  attained  the 
shghtest  knowledge  of  the  art  of  government  — that 
practical  questions  of  vast  moment  were  left  to  be 
solved  by  men  to  whom  politics  had  been  only  matter 
of  theory  —  tliat  a  l^islature  was  composed  of  persona 
who  were  scarcely  fit  to  compose  a  debating  society  — 
that  the  whole  nation  was  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  an^ 
flatterer  who  appealed  to  its  cupidity,  to  its  fears,  oi 
to  its  thirst  for  vengeance  —  all  this  was  the  effect  of 
Hisrule,  obstinately  continued  in  defiance  of  solemn 
learnings,  and  of  the  visible  signs  of  a?i  approaching 
etribatioQ, 
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Even  while  the  moDarchy  seemed  to  be  in  its  high- 
est and  most  pahnj  state,  the  causes  of  ijhat  great 
destruction  had  abreadj  begun  to  operate.  They  may 
be  distinctly  traced  even  under  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  That  reign  is  the  time  to  which  the 
Ultra-Royalists  refer  as  the  Golden  Age  of  France« 
It  was  in  truth  one  of  those  periods  which  shine  with 
an  unnatural  and  delusive  spleujdour,  and  which  are 
rapidly  followed  by  gloom  and  decay. 

Concerning  Louis  the  Fourteenth  himself,  the  world 
seems  at  last  to  have  formed  a  correct  judgment.  Be 
was  not  a  great  general ;  he  was  not  a  great  states- 
man ;  but  he  was,  in  one  sense  of  the  words,  a  great 
king.  Never  was  there  so  consummate  a  master  of  what 
our  James  the  First  would  have  <»lled  king-craft,  — 
of  all  those  arts  which  most  advantagepusly  display  the 
merits  of  a  prince,  and  most  completely  hide  his  d^ects. 
Though  his  internal  administration  was  bad,  —  though 
the  military  triumphs  which  gave  splendour  to  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  were  not  achieved  by  himself, — 
though  his  later  years  were  crowded  with  defeats  and 
humiliations,  —  though  he  was  so  ignorant  that  he 
scarcely  understood  the  Iiatin  of  his  miass-book, 
though  he  fell  under  the  control  of  a  cunning  Jesuit, 
and  of  a  more  cunning  old  woman,  —  he  succeeded  in 
passing  himself  off  on  his  people  as  a  being  above  hu- 
manity. And  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because 
he  did  not  seclude  himself  from  the  public  gaze  like 
those  Oriental  despots,  whose  &ces  are  never  seen,  And 
whose  very  names  it  is  a  crime  to  pronounce  lightly, 
[t  has  been  said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his^valet;— 
uid  all  the  world  saw  as  much  of  Louis  t)ie  Fourteenth 
IS  his  valet  could  see.  Five  hundred  people  assembled 
x>  see  him  shave  and  put  on  his  breeches  in  tl^O;  mpm 
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ing.  He  then  kneeled  down  at  the  side  of  lib  led, 
imd  said  his  prayer,  while  the  whole  assembly  awaited 
the  end  in  solemn  silence,  ^  the  ecclesiastics  on  their 
knees,  and  the  lajTnen  with  their  hats  before  their 
fiu^es.  He  walked  about  his  gardens  with  a  train  of 
two  hundred  courtiers  at  his  heels.  All  Versailles 
came  to  see  him  dine  and  sup.  He  was  put  to  bed  at 
night  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  as  great  as  that  which 
had  met  to  see  him  rise  in  the  morning.  He  took  his 
▼ery  emetics  in  state,  and  vomited  majestically  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  grandea  and  petites  entrSes,  Yet, 
though  he  constantly  exposed  himself  to  the  public 
gaze  in  situations  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
dny  man  to  preserve  much  personal  dignity,  he  to  the 
last  impressed  those  who  surrounded  him  with  the 
deepest  awe  and  reverence.  The  illusion  which  he 
produced  on  his  worshippers  can  be  compared  only 
to  those  illusions  to  which  lovers  are  proverbially  sub- 
ject during  the  season  of  courtship.  It  was  an  illusion 
which  affected  even  the  senses.  The  contemporaries 
of  Louis  thought  him  tall.  Voltaire,  who  might  have 
seen  him,  and  who  hao  lived  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  his  court,  speaks  repeatedly 
of  his  majestic  stature.  Yet  it  is  as  certain  as  any  feet 
can  be,  that  he  was  rather  below  than  above  the  middle 
size.  He  had,  it  seems,  a  way  of  holding  himself,  a 
way  of  walking,  a  way  of  swelling  his  chest  and  rear- 
ing his  head,  which  deceived  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
Eighty  years  after  his  death,  the  royal  cemetery  was 
violated  by  the  revolutionists  ;  his  coffin  was  opened  ; 
lus  body  was  dragged  out ;  and  it  appeared  that  the 
Mnce,  whose  majestic  figure  had  been  so  long  and 
oudly  extolled,  was  in  truth  a  little  man.^  That  fine 
1  Ef«Q  H.  de  Chateanbriand,  to  whom  we  shonld  hare  thought  all  thi 
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exfMresaion  of  Juvenal  is  singularly  applicable,  both  ir. 
its  literal  and  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  to  Louis  the 
Fourteenth : 

''MonaoUfttator 
QnAntalA  tint  hominiim  oorpoiciiku** 

His  person  and  hu  government  have  had  the  same 
Site.  He  had  the  art  of  making  both  appear  grand 
and  angust,  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  that  both 
were  below  the  ordinary  standard.  Death  and  time 
have  exposed  both  the  deceptions.  The  body  of  the 
great  king  has  been  measured  more  justly  than  it  was 
measured  by  the  courtiers  who  were  afraid  to  look 
above  his  shoe-tie.  His  public  character  has  been 
scrutinized  by  men  free  from  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
Boileau  and  Moli^re.  In  the  grave,  the  most  majestic 
of  princes  is  only  five  feet  eight  In  history,  the  hero 
and  the  poUtician  dwindles  into  a  vain  and  feeble 
tyrant,  —  the  slave  of  priests  and  women,  —  Htde  in 
war,  — little  in  government, — Httle  in  every  thing  but 
the  art  of  simulating  greatness. 

He  left  to  his  in£mt  successor  a  famished  and  miser* 
able  people,  a  beaten  and  humbled  army,  provinces 
turned  into  deserts  by  misgovemment  and  persecution, 
Actions  dividing  the  courts  a  schism  raging  in  the 
church,  an  immense  debt,  an  empty  treasury,  im- 
measurable palaces,  an  innumerable  household,  ines- 
timable jewels  and  furniture.  All  the  sap  and  nutri- 
ment of  the  state  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  to  feed 
one  bloated  and  unwholesome  excrescence.  The  nation 
was  withered.    The  court  was  morbidly  flourishing. 

Bonrbont  would  hsre  seemed  at  least  six  feet  high,  admits  this  fact 
*  C*6rt  UM  erreor/*  says  he  in  his  strange  memoirs  of  the  Dnke  of  Berri, 
de  evoira  que  Lomh  XIV.  ^t  d'nne  haute  stature.  Une  ouirMst  qol 
ms  net*  de  loi,  et  les  eshoiaatioos  de  St  Denjf ,  n*oot  laiie^  man  oc 
SOfalt  MMSB  dotttt.** 
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Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  associations  which 
attached  the  people  to  the  monarchy  had  lost  strength 
during  his  reign.  He  had  neglected  or  sacrificed  theii 
dearest  interests  ;  but  he  had  struck  their  imaginations. 
The  very  things  which  ought  to  have  made  him  most 
unpopular,  —  the  prodigies  of  luxury  and  magnificence 
with  which  his  person  was  surrounded,  while,  beyond 
the  inclosure  of  his  parks,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
starvation  and  despair,  —  seemed  to  increase  the  re- 
spectful attachment  which  his  subjects  felt  for  him. 
That  governments  exist  only  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  appears  to  be  the  most  obvious  and  simple 
of  all  truths.  Yet  history  proves  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  recondite.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  it 
should  be  so  seldom  present  to  the  minds  of  rulers, 
when  we  see  how  slowly,  and  through  how  much  suf' 
fering,  nations  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it 

There  was  indeed  one  Frenchman  who  had  discov- 
ered those  pnucifdes  which  it  now  seems  impossible  to 
miss,  —  tliat  the  many  are  not  made  for  the  use  of 
one,  —  that  the  truly  good  government  i^  not  that 
which  concentrates  magnificence  in  a  court,  but  that 
which  difiuses  ha^^iness  among  a  people,  —  that  a 
king  who  gains  victory  after  victory,  and  adds  prov- 
ince to  province,  may  deserve,  not  the  admiration, 
but  the  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  mankind.  These 
were  the  doctrines  which  F^n^lon  taught.  Consid- 
ered as  an  epic  poem,  Telemachus  jcan  scarcely  be 
placed  above  Glover's  Leonidas  or  Wilkie's  Epigoniad. 
Considered  as  a  treatise  on  politics  and  m(»rals,  it 
abounds  Avith  errors  of  detail ;  and  die  truths  which 
it  inculcates  seem  trite  to  a  modem  reader.  But,  if 
we  compare  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  with  the 
ipirit  which  pervades  the  rest  of  the  French  literature 
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of  that  age,  we  shall  perceive  that,  thoagh  in  appear- 
ance trite,  it  was  in  truth  one  of  the  most  original 
works  that  have  ever  appeared.  The  fiindamenta] 
principles  of  F(^ndlon's  poUtical  morality,  the  tests  by 
which  he  judged  of  institutions  and  of  men,  were 
absolutely  new  to  his  countrymen.  He  had  taught 
them  indeed,  with  the  happiest  effect,  to  his  royal 
pupil.  But  how  incomprehensible  they  were  to  most 
people,  we  learn  from  Saint  Simon.  That  amusing 
writer  tells  us,  as  a  thing  almost  incredible,  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
kings  existed  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  not 
the  people  for  the  good  of  kings.  Saint  Simon  is 
ddighted  with  the  benevolence  of  this  saying;  but 
startled  by  its  novelty,  and  terrified  by  its  boldness. 
Indeed  he  distinctly  says  that  it  was  not  safe  to  repeat 
the  sentiment  in  the  court  of  Louis.  Saint  Simon 
was,  of  all  the  members  of  that  court,  the  least  courtly. 
He  was  as  nearly  an  oppositionist  as  any  man  of  his 
time.  His  disposition  was  proud,  bitter,  and  cynical. 
In  religion  he  was  a  Jansenist;  in  politics,  a  less 
hearty  royalist  than  most  of  his  neighbours.  His 
opinions  and  his  temper  had  preserved  him  from  the 
illusions  which  the  demeanom:  of  Louis  produced  on 
others.  He  neither  loved  nor  respected  the  king. 
Yet  even  this  man,  —  one  of  the  most  liberal  men  in 
France,  —  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  at  hear- 
mg  the  fundamental  axiom  of  all  government  pro- 
pounded, —  an  axiom  which,  in  our  time,  nobody  in 
England  or  France  would  dispute,  —  which  the  stout- 
est Tory  takes  for  granted  as  much  as  the  fiercest 
Radical,  and  concerning  which  the  Carlist  would  agree 
wl\h  the  most  republican  deputy  of  the  "  extreme  lefl." 
Ko  person  will  do  justice  to  F^ndlon,  who  dees  not 
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constantly  keep  in  mind  that  Telemaclius  was  written 
in  an  age  and  nation  in  which  bold  and  independent 
thinkers  stared  to  hear  that  twenty  miUions  of  human 
beings  did  not  exist  for  the  gratification  of  one.  That 
work  is  commonly  considered  as  a  school-book,  very 
fit  for  children,  becaose  its  style  is  easy  and  its  morality 
blameless,  but  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  statesmen 
and  philosophers.  We  can  distinguish  in  it,  if  we  are 
not  greatly  mistaken,  the  first  faint  dawn  of  a  long  and 
splendid  day  of  intellectual  light,  —  the  dim  promise 
of  a  great  deliverance,  —  the  undeveloped  germ  of  the 
charter  and  of  the  code. 

What  mighty  interests  were  staked  on  the  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy !  and  how  difierent  an  aspect  might 
the  history  of  France  ha^e  borne  if  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  his  grandfiijher  or  of  his  son; — if  he  had  been 
permitted  to  show  how  much  could  be  done  for  human- 
ity by  the  highest  virtue  in  the  liighest  fortune  I  There 
is  scarcely  anything  in  history  more  remarkable  than 
the  descriptions  which  remain  to  us  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man.  The  fierce  and  impetuous  temper  which  he 
showed  in  early  youth, — tlie  complete  change  which  a 
judicious  education  produced  in  his  character,— his  fer- 
vid piety, — liis  large  benevolence, — the  strictness  with 
which  he  judged  himself, — the  liberality  with  which  he 
judged  otliers, — the  fortitude  with  which  alone,  in  the 
whole  court,  he  stood  up  against  the  commands  of 
Louis,  when  a  religious  scruple  was  concerned, — the 
charity  with  which  alone,  in  the  whole  court,  he  de- 
fended tlie  profligate  Orleans  against  calumniators, — 
his  great  projects  for  the  good  of  the  people, — his 
activity  in  business, — his  taste  for  letters, — his  strong 
domestic  attachments, — even  the  ungraceful  person 
and  the  shy  and  awkward  manner  which  concealeo 
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from  the  eyes  of  the  sneering  courtiers  of  his  grand- 
fiuher  so  many  rare  endoMrments, — make  his  charactei 
the  most  interesting  that  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  annals  of 
his  house.  He  had  resolved,  if  he  came  to  the  throne, 
to  disperse  that  ostentatious  court,  which  was  supported 
at  an  expense  ruinous  to  the  nation, — to  preserve 
peace, — to  correct  the  abuses  which  were  found  in 
every  part  of  the  system  of  revenue,— to  abohsh  or 
mod^  oppressive  privileges, — to  reform  the  adminis- 
tration  of  justice, —  to  revive  the  institution  of  the 
States  General.  If  he  had  ruled  over  Franpe  during 
forty  or  fifty  years,  that  great  movement  of  the  human 
mind,  which  no  government  could  have  arrested,  which 
bad  government  only  rendered  more  violent,  would,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  have  been  conducted^  by  peacea- 
ble means,  to  a  happy  teimination. 

Disease  and  sorrow  removed  &om  the  world  that  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  which  it  was  not  worthy.  During 
two  generations  France  was  ruled  by  men  who,  with 
all  the  vices  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  had  none  of  the 
art  by  which  that  magnificent  prince  passed  off  his  vices 
for  virtues.  The  people  had  now  to  see  tyranny  naked. 
That  foul  Duessa  was  stripped  of  her  gorgeous  orna- 
ments. She  had  always  b^n  hideous ;  but  a  strange 
enchantment  had  made  her  seem  fiur  and  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  her  willing  slaves.  The  xp^U  was  now 
broken;  the  deformity  was  made  manifest;  and  the 
lovers,  lately  so  happy  and  so  proud,  turned  away  loath- 
iog  and  horror-struck. 

First  came  the  Regency.  The  strictness,  with  which 
Louis  had,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  exacted  firom 
those  around  him  an  outward  attention  to  religious 
duties,  produced  an  effect  similar  to  that  which  the 
dgoor  of  the  Puritans  liad  produced  in  England.  It 
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was  the  boast  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  the  time  ol 
her  greatness,  that  devotion  had  become  the  fashion. 
A  fashion  indeed  it  was ;  and,  like  a  fashion,  it  passed 
away.  The  ansterity  of  the  tyrant's  old  age  had  ui- 
jured  the  morality  of  the  higher  orders  more  than  even 
the  lieentionsness  of  his  yonth.  Not  only  had  he  not 
reformed  their  vices,  but,  by  forcing  them  to  be  hypo- 
crites, he  had  shaken  their  belief  in  virtue.  They  - 
had  found  it  so  easy  to  perform  the  grimace  of  piety, 
that  it  was  natural  for  them  to  consider  all  piety  as 
grimace.  The  times  were  changed.  Pensions,  ra- 
iments, and  abbeys,  were  no  longer  to  be  obtained  by 
regular  confession  and  severe  penance ;  and  the  obse- 
quious courtiers,  who  had  kept  Lent  like  monks  of  La 
Trappe^  and  who  had  turned  up  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  at  the  edifying  parts  of  sermons  pi*eached  before 
the  king,  aspired  to  the  title  of  nm6  as  ardently  as  they 
had  aspired  to  that  of  d6voi ;  and  went,  during  Pas- 
sion Week,  to  the  revels  of  the  Palais  Royal  as  readily 
as  they  had  formerly  repaired  to  the  sermons  of  Mas- 
sillon. 

The  Regent  was  in  many  respects  the  fac-simHe  of 
our  Charles  the  Second.  Like  Charles,  he  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  utterly  destitute  of  sensibility.  Like 
Charles,  he  had  good  natural  talents,  which  a  deplora- 
ble indolence  rendered  useless  to  the  state.  Like 
Charles,  he  thought  all  men  corrupt  and  interested, 
and  yet  did  not  dislike  them  for  bdng  so.  His  opinion 
of  human  nature  was  Gulliver's ;  but  he  did  not  regard 
human  nature  with  Gulliver's  horror.  He  thought 
that  he  and  his  fellow-creatures  were  Yahoos ;  and  he 
thought  a  Yahoo  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  animal.  No 
princes  were  ever  more  social  than  Charles  and  Philip 
W  Orleans ;  yet  no  princes  ever  had  less  capacity  for 
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firiendsUp.  T]ie  tempers  of  these  clever  cynics  were 
so  easy,  and  their  minds  so  languid,  that  habit  supplied 
in  them  the  place  of  affection,  and  made  them  the  tools 
of  people  for  whom  they  cared  not  one  straw.  In  love, 
boUi  were  mere  sensualists  without  delicacy  or  tender- 
ness. In  politics,  both  were  utterly  careless  of  faith 
and  of  national  honour.  Charles  shut  up  the  Ex- 
chequer. Philip  patronised  the  System.  The  councils 
of  Charled  were  swayed  by  the  gold  of  Barillon ;  the 
councils  (rf  Philip  by  the  gold  of  Walpole.  Charles 
for  private  objects  made  war  on  Holland,  the  natural 
ally  of  England.  Philip  for  private  objects  made  war 
on  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the 
natural  ally,  indeed  the  creature,  of  France.  Even  in 
trifling  circumstances  the  parallel  might  be  carried  on. 
Both  these  princes  were  fond  of  experimental  philoso- 
phy, and  passed  in  the  laboratory  much  time  which 
would  have  been  more  advantageously  passed  at  the 
council-table.  Both  were  more  strong  attached  to 
their  female  relatives  than  to  any  other  human  being ; 
and  in  both  cases  it  was  suspected  that  this  attachment 
was  not  perfectly  innocent.  In  personal  courage,  and 
in  all  the  virtues  which  are  connect^  with  personal 
courage,  the  Regent  was  indisputably  superior  to  Charles. 
Indeed  Charles  but  narrowly  escaped  the  stain  of  cow- 
ardice. Philip  was  eminently  brave,  and,  like  most 
brave  men,  was  generally  open  and  sincere.  Charles 
added  dissimulation  to  his  other  vices. 

The  administration  of  the  Regent  was  scarcely  less 
pernicious^  and  infinitely  more  scandalous,  than  that  of 
the  deceased  monarch.  It  was  by  magnificent  public 
works,  and  by  wars  conducted  on  a  gigantic  scale,  that 
Lods  had  brought  distress  on  his  people.  The  Regent 
•g^vated  that  distress  by  frauds  of  which  a  lame 
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iuciL  on  the  stock-exchadge  would  have  beun  ashamed. 
Fi-ance,  even  while  sufiermg  under  the  most  severe 
calamities,  had  reverenced  the  conqueror.  She  de- 
spised the  swindler. 

When  Orleans  and  the  wretched  Dubois  had  disap- 
peared, the  power  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Boiurbon ;  a 
prince  degraded  in  the  public  eye  bj  the  imfamously 
lucrative  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  juggles  of 
the  System,  and  by  the  humiUty  with  which  he  bore 
the  caprices  of  a  loose  and  imperious  woman;  It 
seemed  to  be  decreed  that  every  branch  of  the  royal 
family  should  successively  incur  the  abhorrence  and 
contempt  of  the  nation. 

Between  the  &11  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the 
death  of  Fleury,  a  few  years  of  frugal  and  mod- 
erate government  intervened.  Then  reconmienced 
the  downward  progress  of  the  monarchy.  Profligacy 
in  the  court,  extravagance  in  the  finances,  scliism  in 
the  church,  &ction  in  the  Parliaments,  unjust  war  ter- 
minated by  ignominious  peace,  —  all  that  indicates  and 
all  that  produces  the  ruin  of  great  empires,  make  up 
the  history  of  that  miserable  period.  Abroad,  the 
French  were  beaten  and  Jiumbled  every  where,  by 
land  and  by  sea,  on  the  Elbe  and  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Asia  and  in  America.  At  home,  they  were  turned 
over  &om  vizier  to  vizier,  and  from  sultana  to  sultana, 
till  they  had  reached  that  point  beneath  which  there 
was  no  lower  abyss  of  in&my,  —  till  the  yoke  of  Mau^ 
peou  liad  made  them  pine  for  Choiseul,  —  till  Madame 
dn  Barn  had  taught  them  to  regret  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour. 

But,  unpopular  as  the  monarchy  had  become,  the 
ainstocracy  was  more  unpopular  still ; — and  not  with- 
out reason.    The  tyranny  of  an  individual  is  fiur  more 
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ni^rtable  than  the  tyranny  of  a  caste.  The  old 
privileges  were  galling  and  hateftd  to  the  new  wealth 
and  the  new  knowledge.  Every  thing  indicated  the 
approach  of  no  common  revolution,  —  of  a  revolution 
destined  to  change,  not  merely  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  whole 
social  system, — of  a  revolution  the  effects-  of  which 
were  to  be  felt  at  every  fireside  in  France, — of  a 
new  Jaquerie,  in  which  the  victory  was  to  remain 
with  JaquM  lonhonme.  In  the  van  of  the  move- 
ment were  the  moneyed  mto  and  the  men  of  letters, 
—  the  wounded  pride  of  wealth  and  the  wounded 
pride  of  intellect.  An  immense  multitude,  made  ig« 
norant  and  cruel  by  oppression,  was  raging  in  the 
rear. 

We  greatly  doubt  whether  any  course  which  could 
have  been  pursued  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth  could  have 
arerted  a  great  convulsion.  But  we  are  sure  that,  if 
there  was  such  a  course,  it  was  the  course  recom- 
mended by  M.  Tuigot.  The  church  and  the  aris- 
tocracy, with  that  blindness  to  danger,  that  incapacity 
of  believing  that  anything  can  be  exc^t  what  has 
been,  which  the  long  possession  of  power  seldom  fitils 
»o  generate,  mocked  at  the  counsel  which  might  have 
saved  them.  They  would  not  have  reform ;  and  they 
had  revolution.  They  would  not  pay  a  small  ccmtri- 
bation  in  place  of  the  odious  corv^ ;  and  they  lived 
to  see  their  castles  demolished,  and  their  lands  sold  to 
strangers.  They  would  not  endure  Turgot ;  and  they 
were  forced  to  endure  Robespierre. 

Then  the  rulers  of  France,  as  if  anitten  with  judi 
rial  blindness,  plunged  headlong  into  the  American  war 
They  thus  committed  at  once  two  great  errors.  They 
mouraged  the  spirit  of  revolution.    They  augmented 
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at  the  same  time  those  public  burdens,  the  pressure  of 
which  18  generally  the  immediate  cause  of  revohitions. 
The  event  of  the  war  carried  to  the  height  the  enthu- 
&Bsm  of  speculative  democrats.  The  financial  diffi(.ul- 
ties  produced  hy  the  war  carried  to  the  height  the  dis- 
content of  that  larger  body  of  people  who  cared  little 
about  theories  and  much  about  taxes. 

The  meeting  of  the  States-G^neral  was  the  signal 
for  the  explosion  of  all  the  hoarded  passions  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  that  assembly,  there  were  undoubtedly  very 
able  men.  But  they  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  government.  All  the  great  English  revolu- 
tions have  been  conducted  by  practical  statesmen.  The 
French  Revolution  was  conducted  by  mere  ^peculators. 
Our  constitution  has  never  been  so  far  behind  the  age 
as  to  have  become  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  people. 
The  English  revolutions  have  tliereforebeen  undertaken 
(or  the  purpose  of  defending,  correcting,  and  restoring, 
—  never  for  the  mere  purpose  of  destroying.  Our 
countrymen  have  always^  even  in  tknes  of  the  greatest 
excitement,  spoken  reverently  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  lived,  and  Attacked  only  what 
they  regarded  as  its  corruptions.  In  the  very  act  of 
innovating  they  have  constantly  appealed  to  ancient 
prescription  ;  they  have  sddom  looked  abroad  for  mod- 
els ;  they  have  seldom  troubled  themselves  with  Utopian 
theories ;  they  have  not  been  anxious  to  prove  that 
Sberty  is  a  natural  right  of  men  ;  they  have  been  con- 
tent to  regard  it  as  the  lawful  birthright  of  Englishmen. 
Their  social  contract  is  no  fiction.  It  is  still  extant  on 
die  original  parchment,  sealed  with  wax  which  was  a^ 
fixed  at  Rimnymede,  and  attested  by  the  lordly  names 
of  the  Marischals  and  Fitzherberts.  No  general  argu- 
ments about  the  original  equality  of  men,  no  fine 
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itories  out  of  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepoa,  have  ever 
ikffected  them  so  much  as  their  own  femiUar  words, — 
Magna  Charta, — Habeas  Coirpus,  —  Trial  by  Jmy,  ~ 
Bill  of  Rights*    This  part  Qf  our  national  charactoi: 
has  undoubtedly  its  disadvantages.    An  Englishman 
too  often  reasons  on  polidcs  in  the  i^irit  rather  of  a 
lawyer  than  of  a  philosopher.  There  is  too  oft^  some- 
thing narrow,  something  exclusive,  something  Jewish, 
if  we  may  use  the  word,  in  his  love  of  freedom.  He 
is  disposed  to  con»der  popular  rights  as  the  special  her- 
itage of  the  chosen  race  to  which  he  belongs.    He  is 
inclined  rajther  to  repel  than  to  encourage  the  alien 
proselyte  who  aspires  to  a  share  of  his  privileges.  Very 
different  was  the  spirit  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
They  had  none  of  our  narrowness  ;  but  Uiey  had  none 
of  our  practical  skill  in  the  management  of  affidrs. 
Th^  did  not  imderstuid  how  to  regulate  the  order  of 
their  own  deibates ;  and  they  thought  theihselves  able 
to  legislate!  for  the  whole  world.    All  the  past  wad 
imthsome  to  them.    All  th^  agreeable  associati(>ns 
were  connedted  with  the  future.    Hopes  were  to  them 
all  that  recollections  are  to.  us.    In  the  institutions  oi 
their  country  they  found  nothing  to  love  or  to  admire. 
Ks  £ur  baek  as  they  oould  look,  they  saw  only  the 
tyranny  of  one  class  and  the  degradation  of  another,  — • 
Frank  and  Gaul,  knight  and  villdn,  gentleman  and 
noiemer.    They  hated  the  monarchy,  the  church,  tlie 
nohili^.    They  cared  nothmg  for  the  States  or  the 
Parliament.    It  was  long  the  fiishion  to  ascribe  all  the 
foDies  which  they  committed  to  the  writings  of  the 
ohilooophers.    We  believe  that  it  was  misrule,  and 
nothing  but  misrule,  that  put  the  sting  into  those  writr- 
nigi.   It  is.not  trae  that  the  French  abandoned  expeii* 
locBf  for  thearies*   They  took  up  with  theories  be^aM- 
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they  had  no  experience  of  good  govemnient.  It  wai 
because  they  had  no  charter  that  they  ranted  about  the 
origmal  contract.  As  soon  as  toIeraUe  institntions 
were  given  to  them,  they  began  to  look  to  those  insti* 
tntions.  In  1880  their  rallying  cry  was  Vive  la  CharU. 
In  1789  they  had  nothing  but  theories  round  which  tt) 
raUy.  They  had  seen  social  distinctions  only  in  a  bad 
form  ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  they  should  be 
deluded  by  sophisms  about  the  equality  of  men.  They 
had  experienced  so  much  evil  from  the  sovereignty  of 
kings  that  they  might  be  excused  for  lending  a  ready 
ear  to  those  who  preached,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  the 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

The  English,  content  with  their  own  national  recol- 
lections and  names,  have  never  sought  for  models  in 
the  institutions  of  Greece  or  Rome.  The  French,  hav- 
ing nothing  in  their  own  history  to  which  they  could 
look  back  with  pleasure,  had  recourse  to  the  history  of 
the  great  ancient  commonwealths :  they  drew  Uieir 
notions  of  those  commonwealths,  not  from  contempo- 
rary writers,  but  from  romances  written  by  pedantic 
moralists  long  after  the  extinction  of  public  liberty. 
They  neglect^  Thucydides  for  Plutarch.  Blind  them^ 
i^lves,  they  took  blind  guides.  They  had  no  experience 
of  freedom ;  and  they  took  their  opinions  concerning  it 
from  men  who  had  no  more  experience  of  it  than  them- 
selves, and  whose  imaginations,  inflamed  by  mystery 
and  privation,  exaggerated  the  unknown  enjoyment ; 
—  from  men  who  raved  about  patriotism  without  har- 
ing  ever  had  a  country,  and  eulogised  tyrannicide  while 
crouching  before  tyrants.  The  maxim  which.the  Frmch 
«e^lators  learned  in  this  school  was,  that  poUtical  Iib<, 
erty  is  an  end,  and  not  a  means  ;  that  it  is  not  merely 
valaable  as  the  great  safe-guard  of  order,  of  property 
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and  of  morality,  but  that  it  is  in  itself  a  high  and 
exqtiisite  happiness  to  which  order,  property,  and  mo- 
rality ought  without  one  scruple  to  be  sacrificed.  The 
lessons  which  may  be  learned  from  ancient  history  are 
indeed  most  usefiil  and  important ;  but  they  were  not 
Hkely  to  be  learned  by  men  who,  in  all  their  rhapsodies 
about  the  Athenian  democracy,  seemed  utterly  to  for- 
get that  in  that  democracy  there  were  ten  slaves  to  one 
citizen  ;  and  who  constantly  decorated  their  invectives 
against  the  aristocrats  with  panegyrics  on  Brutus  and 
Cato,  —  two  aristocrats,  fiercer,  prouder,  and  more  ex- 
clusive, than  any  that  emigrated  with  the  Count  of 
Artois. 

We  have  never  met  with  so  vivid  and  interesting  a 
picture  of  the  National  Assembly  as  that  which  M.  Du- 
mont  has  set  before  us.  His  Mirabeau,  in  particular, 
is  incomparable.  All  the  former  Mirabeaus  were  daubs 
in  comparison.  Some  were  merely  painted  from  the 
imagination  —  others  were  gross  caricatures :  this  is  the 
very  individual,  neither  god  nor  demon,  but  a  man  — 
a  Frenchman,  —  a  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, with  great  talents,  with  strong  passions,  depraved 
by  bad  education,  surrounded  by  temptations  of  every 
kind,  —  made  desperate  at  one  lime  by  disgrace,  and 
then  again  intoxicated  by  fiune.  All  his  opposite  and 
seemingly  inconsistent  qualities  are  in  this  representa- 
tion so  blended  together  as  to  make  up  a  harmonious 
wid  natural  whole.  Till  now,  Mirabeau  was  to  us, 
«nd,  we  believe,  to  most  readers  of  history,  not  a  man, 
but  a  string  of  antitheses.  Henceforth  he.  will  be  a 
real  human  being,  a  reinarkable  and  eccentric  being 
•ndeed,  but  perfectly  conceivable. 

He  was  fond,  M.  Dumont  tells  us,  of  giving  odd 
compound  nicknames.    Thus,  M.  de  La&yette  was 
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Gi-audiscn-Cromwell ;  the  king  of  Prussia  was  Alario- 
Cottin  ;  D'Espremenil  was  Crispin-Catiline.  We 
think  that  Mirabeau  himself  might  be  described,  afler 
his  own  fashion,  as  a  Wilkes-Chatham.  He  had 
Wilkes's  sensuality,  Wilkes's  levity,  Wilkes's  inseu- 
fubility  to  shame.  Like  Wilkes,  he  had  brought  on 
himself  the  censure  even  of  men  of  pleasure  by  the  pe-* 
cuUar  grossness  of  his  inmiorality,  and  by  the  obscenity 
of  his  writings.  Like  Wilkes,  he  was  heedless,  not 
only  of  the  laws  of  moraUty,  but  of  the  laws  of  honour. 
Yet  he  affected,  like  Wilkes,  to  unite  the  character  of 
the  demagogue  to  that  of  the  fine  gentleman.  Like 
Wilkes,  he  conciliated,  by  his  good  humour  and  his 
high  spirits,  the  regard  of  many  who  despised  his  chanuv 
ter.  Like  Wilkes,  he  was  hideously  ugly  ;  like  Wilkes, 
he  made  a  jest  of  his  own  ugliness ;  and,  like  Wilkes, 
he  was,  in  spite  of  his  ugliness,  very  attentive  to  bis 
dress,  and  very  successM  in  affairs  of  gallantry. 

Resembling  Wilkes  in  the  lower  and  grosser  parts 
of  his  cliaracter,  he  had,  in  his  higher  qualities,  some 
affinity  to  Chatham.  His  eloquence,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  of  it,  bore  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  great  English  minister.  He  was  not  eminently 
BiiccessM  in  long  set  speeches.  He  was  not,  on  the 
9ther  hand,  a  close  and  ready  debater.  Sudden  bursts, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  inspiration  —  short 
sentences  which  came  like  lightning,  dazzling,  burning, 
striking  down  every  thing  before  them  —  sentences 
wliich,  q)dcen  at  critical  moments,  decided  the  &te 
of  great  questions  —  sentences  which  at  once  became 
piwerbs — sentences  which  everybody  still  knows  by 
hcjirt  —  in  these  chiefl.y  lay  the  oratorical  power  both 

Chatham  and  of  Mirabeau.  There  hare  been  far 
fF3ater  speakers,  and;  far  greater  statesmen,  than  either. 
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of  them,  but  we  doubt  whether  any  men  have,  in 
Diodem  times,  exercised  such  vast  personal  influence 
over  stormy  and  divided  assemblies.  The  power  of 
both  was  as  much  moral  as  intellectual.  In  true 
dignity  of  character,  in  private  and  public  virtue,  it 
may  seem  absurd  to  institute  any  comparison  between 
them ;  but  they  had  the  same  haughtiness  and  velie- 
mence  of  temper.  In  their  language  and  manner 
there  was  a  disdainful  self-confidence,  an  imperiousness, 
a  fierceness  of  passion,  before  which  all  common  minds 
quailed.  Even  Murray  and  Charles  Townshend, 
though  intellectually  not  inferior  to  Chatham,  were 
always  cowed  by  him.  Bamave,  in  die  same  manner, 
though  the  best  debater  in  the  National  Assembly, 
flinched  before  the  energy  of  Mirabeau  Men,  except 
in  bad  novels,  are  not  all  good  or  all  evil.  It  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  the  virtue  of  Lord  Chatham 
was  a  little  theatrical.  On  the  other  hand  tliere  was 
in  Mirabeau,  not  indeed  any  thing  deserving  the  name 
of  virtue,  but  that  imperfect  substitute  for  virtue  wliich 
IS  found  in  almost  all  superior  minds,  —  a  sensibiUty  to 
the  beautifiil  and  the  good,  which  som<)times  amounted 
to  sincere  enthusiasm;  and  which,  mingled  witli  the 
desire  of  admiration,  sometimes  gave  ti)  his  character  a 
lustre  resembling  the  lustre  of  true  goodness,  —  as  the 
"fiuled  splendour  wan"  which  lingered  round  the 
fallen  archangel  resembled  the  exceeding  bi*ightness 
of  those  spirits  who  had  kept  their  fin«t  estate. 

There  are  several  other  admirable  portraits  of 
eminent  men  in  these  Memoirs.  That  of  Sieyes 
m  particular,  and  that  of  Talleyrand,  are  masterpieces, 
Ul  of  life  and  expression.  But  nothing  in  the  book 
has  interested  us  more  than  the  view  which  M.  Du- 
nont  has  presented  to  us,  imostentatiously,  and,  we 
vob.  III.  4 
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may  saj,  unconsciously,  of  his  own  character.  The 
sturdy  rectitude,  the  large  charity,  the  good-nature, 
the  modesty,  the  independent  spirit,  the  ardent  phi- 
lanthropy, the  unaffected  indifference  to  money  and  to 
fame,  make  up  a  character  which,  while  it  has  nothing 
unnatural,  seems  to  us  to  approach  nearer  to  perfection 
than  any  of  the  Grandisons  and  AUworthys  of  fiction. 
The  work  is  not  indeed  precisely  such  a  work  as  we 
had  anticipated — it  is  more  Uvely,  more  picturesque, 
more  amusing  than  we  had  promised  ourselves ;  and  it 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  less  profound  and  philosophic. 
But,  if  it  is  not,  in  all  respects,  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  intellect  of  M.  Dumont,  it 
is  assuredly  such  as  m^'ght  have  been  expected  from  hn 
heart. 
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{EMmrgk  Rtmmo^  January,  1888.) 

Thb  dajs  when  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse  by 
a  Person  of  Honour,  and  Romances  of  M.  Scudeii, 
done  into  English  by  a  Person  of  Qnality,  were  at- 
tracdve  to  readers  and  profitable  to  booksellers,  have 
long  gone  by.  The  literary  privileges  once  enjoyed 
by  lords  are  as  obsolete  as  their  right  to  kill  the  King's 
deer  on  their  way  to  Parliament,  or  as  their  old  rem- 
edy of  icandalum  magnatum.  Yet  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that,  tliough  our  political  opinions  are  by  no 
means  aristocratical,  we  always  feel  kindly  disposed 
towards  noble  authors.  Industry  and  a  taste  for  intel- 
lectual pleasures  are  peculiarly  respectable  in  tliose 
who  can  aflbrd  to  be  idle  and  who  have  every  tempta- 
tion to  be  dissipated.  It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  suc- 
cess to  a  man  who,  finding  himself  placed,  without  any 
exertion  or  any  merit  on  his  part,  above  the  mass 
of  society,  voluntarily  descends  from  his  eminence  in 
search  of  distinctions  which  he  may  justly  call  liis 
own. 

This  is,  we  think,  the  second  appearance  of  Lord 
Mahon  in  the  character  of  an  author.  Hb  first  book 
was  creditable  to  him,  but  was  in  every  respect  infe- 
nor  to  the  work  which  now  lies  before  us.    He  has 

1  Smrjfofik*  War  <(fik€  Siteetmom  m  Spam.  By  homo  Mahom.  8to 
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undoubtedly  somo  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of 
a  historian,  great  diligence  in  examining  authontitw, 
great  judgment  in  weighing  testimony,  and  great  im- 
partiality in  estimating  characters.  We  are  not  awan 
that  he  has  in  any  instance  forgotten  the  duties  bt>- 
longing  to  his  literary  functions  in  the  feeUngs  of  a 
kinsman.  He  does  no  more  than  justice  to  his  ances- 
tor Stanhope ;  he  does  full  justice  to  Stanhope's  ene- 
mies and  rivals.  His  narrative  is  very  perspicuous, 
and  is  also  entitled  to  the  praise,  seldom,  we  grieve  to 
say,  deserved  by  modem  writers,  of  being  very  con- 
cise. It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  with  many 
of  the  best  qualities  of  a  Uterary  veteran,  he  has  some 
of  the  faults  of  a  literary  novice.  He  has  not  yet 
acquired  a  great  command  of  words.  His  style  is 
seldom  easy,  and  is  now  and  then  unpleasantly  stiff. 
He  is  so  bigoted  a  purist  that  he  transforms  the  Ahh6 
d'Estr^es  into  an  Abbot.  We  do  not  like  to  see 
French  words  introduced  into  English  composition; 
but,  afler  all,  the  first  law  of  writing,  that  law  to 
which  all  other  laws  are  subordinate,  is  this,  that  the 
words  employed  shall  be  such  as  convey  to  the  reader 
the  meaning  of  the  writer.  Now  an  Abbot  is  the 
head  of  a  religious  house  ;  an  Abb^  is  quite  a  different 
sort  of  person.  It  is  better  undoubtedly  to  use  an 
English  word  than  a  French  word ;  but  it  is  better  to 
use  a  French  word  than  to  misuse  an  English  word. 

Lord  Mahon  is  also  a  little  too  fond  of  uttering 
moral  reflections  in  a  style  too  sententious  and  oracu- 
lar. We  will  give  one  instance :  "  Strange  as  it  seems, 
experience  shows  that  we  usually  feel  far  more  animos- 
ity against  those  whom  we  have  injured  than  against 
those  who  injure  us :  and  this  remark  holds  good  with 
3very  degree  of  intellect,  with  every  class  of  fortunes 
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wiih  a  prince  or  a  peasant,  a  stripling  or  an  elder, 
a  hero  or  a  prince."  This  remark  might  have  seemed 
strange  at  the  court  of  Nimrod  or  Chedorlaomer ;  but 
it  has  now  been  for  many  generations  considered  as  a 
truism  rather  than  a  paradox.  Every  boy  has  written 
CHI  the  thesis  "OcK««e  quern  IceserisJ*  Scarcely  any 
lines  in  English  Poetry  are  better  known  than  llwt 
vi|2;orous  couplet, 

ForgireneM  to  the  injured  does  belong; 

Bnt  they  ne*er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong/* 

The  historians  and  philosophers  have  quite  done  with 
this  maxim,  and  have  abandoned  it,  Uke  other  maxims 
which  have  lost  their  gloss,  to  bad  novelists,  by  whom 
it  will  very  soon  be  worn  to  rags. 

It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  say  that  the  faults  of 
Lord  Mahon's  book  are  precisely  the  faults  which  time 
seldom  &ils  to  cure,  and  that  the  book,  in  spite  of  those 
&ults,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  historical  Uterature. 

Whoever  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  governments,  whoever  wishes  to  know 
how  great  states  may  be  made  feeble  and  wretched, 
should  study  the  history  of  Spain.  The  empire  of 
Philip  the  Second  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
powerftil  and  splendid  that  ever  existed  in  the  world 
In  Europe,  he  ruled  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  Franche  Comt^,  Roussillon, 
the  Milanese,  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  the  othei  small  states  of  Italy,  were  as  completely 
dependent  on  him  as  the  Nizam  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  now  are  on  the  East  India  Company.  In  Asia, 
the  King  of  Spain  was  master  of  the  PUlippines  and 
9f  all  those  rich  settlements  which  the  Portuguese  had 
oade  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  in  tht 
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Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  in  the  spice-islands  of  thf 
Eastern  Archipelago.  In  America,  his  dominions  ex- 
tended on  each  side  of  the  equator  into  the  temperate 
zone.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  antinal  rev- 
enue amounted,  in  the  season  of  his  greatest  power,  to 
a  sum  near  ten  times  as  large  as  that  which  England 
jriclded  to  Elizabeth.  He  had  a  standing  army  of  fifty 
thoivsand  excellent  troops,  at  a  time  when  England  had 
not  a  single  battalion  in  constant  pay.  His  ordinary 
naval  force  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  forty  galleys. 
He  held,  what  no  other  prince  in  modem  times  has 
held,  the  dominion  both  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  supreme  on 
both  elements.  His  soldiers  marched  up  to  the  capital 
of  France ;  his  ships  menaced  the  shores  of  England. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  during  several 
years,  his  power  over  Europe  was  greater  than  even 
that  of  Napoleon.  The  influence  of  the  French  con- 
queror never  extended  beyond  low-water  mark.  The 
narrowest  strait  was  to  his  power  what  it  was  of  old 
believed  that  a  running  stream  was  to  the  sorceries  of 
a  witch.  While  his  army  entered  every  metropolis 
from  Moscow  to  Lisbon,  the  English  fleets  blockaded 
every  port  from  Dantzic  to  Trieste.  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Majorca,  Guernsey,  enjoyed  security  through  the  whole 
course  of  a  war  which  endangered  every  throne  on  the 
Continent.  The  victorious  and  imperial  nation  which 
had  filled  its  museums  with  the  spoils  of  Antwerp,  of 
Florence,  and  of  Rome,  was  suffering  painfully  from 
the  want  of  luxuries  which  use  had  made  necessaries. 
While  pillars  and  arches  were  rising  to  commemorate 
the  French  conquests,  the  conquerors  were  trying  tc 
manufacture  coffee  out  of  succory  and  sugar  out  of 
oeet-root.    The  influence  of  Philip  on  the  Continent 
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fras  as  great  as  that  of  Napoleon.  The  Empei*dr  of 
Germany  was  his  kinsman.  France,  torn  by  ivligiouf 
dissensions,  was  never  a  formidable  opponent,  and  was 
sometimes  a  dependent  ally.  At  the  same  time,  Spain 
liad  what  Napoleon  desired  in  vain,  ships,  colonies,  and 
commerce.  She  long  monopolised  the  trade  of  America 
and  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  All  the  gold  of  the  West^ 
and  all  the  spices  of  the  East,  were  received  and  dis- 
tributed by  her.  During  many  years  of  war,  her  com- 
merce was  interrupted  only  by  the  predatoiy  enter- 
prises of  a  few  roving  privateers.  Even  after  the  de- 
teat  of  the  Armada,  English  statesmen  continued  to 
look  with  great  dread  on  the  maritime  power  of  Philip. 

The  King  of  Spain,"  said  the  Lord  Keeper  to  the 
two  Houses  in  1593,  since  he  hath  usurped  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  hath  thereby  grown  mighty  by 
gaining  tlie  East  Indies :  so  as,  how  great  soever  he 
was  before,  he  is  now  thereby  manifestly  more  great : 
....  He  keepeth  a  navy  armed  to  impeach  all  trade 
of  merchandise  firom  England  to  Gascoigne  and 
Guienne,  which  he  attempted  to  do  this  last  vintage  ; 
so  as  he  is  now  become  as  a  frontier  enemy  to  all  the 
west  <^  England,  as  well  as  all  the  south  parts,  as  Sus- 
sex, Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Yea,  by 
means  of  his  interest  in  St.  Maloes,  a  port  Aill  of  ship- 
ping for  the  war,  he  is  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the 
Queen's  isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  ancient  posses- 
sions of  this  crown,  and  never  conquered  in  the  great' 
est  wars  with  France." 

The  ascendency  which  Spain  then  had  in  Europe 
was,  in  one  sense,  well  deserved.  It  was  an  ascen-* 
dency  which  had  been  gained  by  unquestioned  superi- 
ority in  all  the  arts  of  poUcy  and  of  war.  In  the 
uxteenth  century,  Italy  was  not  more  decidedly  thi 
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land  of  the  fine  arts,  Germany  was  not  more  decidedh 
the  land  of  bold  theological  speculation,  than  Spain 
was  die  land  of  statesmen  and  of  soldiei's.  The  charac- 
ter which  Virgil  has  ascribed  to  his  comitrymen  might 
have  been  claimed  by  the  grave  and  haughty  chiefe, 
who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
and  of  his  immediate  successors.  That  majestic  art, 
"  regere  imperio  pojKdos,"  was  not  better  understood 
by  the  Romans  in  the  i)roudest  days  of  their  repubUc, 
than  by  Gonsalvo  and  Ximenes,  Cortez  and  Alva. 
The  skill  of  the  Spanish  diplomatists  was  renowned 
throughout  Europe.  In  England  the  name  of  Gondo- 
mar  is  still  remembered.  The  sovereign  nation  was 
unrivalled  both  in  regular  and  irregular  warfare.  The 
impetuous  chivahy  of  France,  the  serried  phalanx  of 
Switzerland,  were  alike  found  wanting  when  brought 
fiice  to  face  with  the  Spanish  infantiy.  In  the  wars 
of  the  New  World,  where  something  different  from 
ordinary  strategy  was  required  in  the  general  and 
something  different  from  ordinary  disciphne  in  tJi« 
soldier,  where  it  was  every  day  necessaiy  to  meet  by 
some  new  expedient  the  vaiying  tactics  of  a  barbarous 
enemy,  the  Spanish  adventurers,  sprung  from  die  com- 
mon people,  displayed  a  fertility  of  resource,  and  a 
talent  for  negotiation  and  command,  to  which  history 
scarcely  affords  a  parallel. 

The  Castilian  of  those  times  was  to  the  Italian  what 
the  Roman,  in  the  days  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  was 
to  the  Greek.  The  conqueror  had  less  ingenuity,  less 
•afite,  less  deUcacy  of  perception  than  the  conquered  ; 
but  far  more  pride,  firmness,  and  courage,  a  more  solcnni 
demeanoiur,  a  stronger  sense  of  honour.  The  subject 
bad  more  subtlety  in  speculation,  the  ruler  more  energy 
n  action.    The  vices  of  the  former  were  those  of  ? 
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oowaid ;  the  vices  of  the  latter  were  those  of  a  tyraut. 
It  may  be  added^  that  the  Spaniard,  like  the  Roman, 
lUd  not  disdain  to  study  the  arts  and  tlie  language  of 
those  whom  he  oppressed.  A  revolution  took  place  In 
the  literature  of  Spain,  not  unhke  fliat  revolution  which» 
as  Horace  tells  us,  took  place  in  the  poetry  of  Latium : 
**  Capta  ferum  victorem  cepit."  The  slave  took  pris- 
oner the  enslaver.  The  old  Castilian  ballads  gave 
place  to  sonnets  in  the  style  of  Petrarch,  and  to  heroic 
poems  in  the  stanm  of  Ariosto,  as  the  natimal  songs  of 
Rome  were  driven  out  by  imitations  of  Theocritus,  and 
translations  from  Menander. 

In  no  modem  society,  not  even  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  there  been  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  men  eminent  at  once  in  Uterature  and  in  the  pur- 
niits  of  active  life,  as  Spain  produced  during  the  six- 
teenth century.  Almost  every  distinguished  writer 
was  also  distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  a  poUtician. 
Boscan  bore  arms  with  high  reputation.  Garcilaso  de 
Vega,  the  author  of  the  sweetest  and  most  graceful 
pastoral  poem  of  modem  times,  after  a  short  but  splen- 
did military  career,  fell  sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of  a 
storming  party.  Alonzo  de  Ercilla  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  that  war  of  Arauco,  which  he  afterwards  cele- 
brated in  one  of  the  best  heroic  poems  that  Spain  has 
produced.  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  whose  poems  have 
been  compared  to  those  of  Horace,  and  whose  charm- 
ing little  novel  is  evidently  the  model  of  Gil  Bias, 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  history  as  one  of  the 
itemest  of  those  iron  pro-consuls  who  were  employed 
oy  the  House  of  Austria  to  cmoh  the  lingering  public 
ipurit  of  Italy.  Lope  sailed  in  the  Armada  ;  Cervantea 
iras  wonndcKl  at  Lepanto. 

It  is  curious  to  consider  >vith  how  much  awe  our  an 
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cestors  in  tiiose  times  regarded  a  Spaniard.  He  wm, 
in  their  apprehension,  a  kind  of  daemon,  horribly  maf^ 
levolent,  but  withal  most  sagacious  and  powei*ftJ. 
"  They  be  verye  wyse  and  politicke,"  says  an  honest 
Englishman,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  Mary,  and 
can,  tliorowe  ther  wysdome,  reform  and  brydell  theyr 
owne  natures  for  a  tyme,  and  applye  their  conditions 
to  the  manors  of  those  men  with  whom  they  medddl 
gladlye  by  friendshippe ;  whose  mischievous  manors  a 
man  shall  never  knowe  untyll  he  come  under  ther  sub- 
jection :  but  then  shall  he  parfectlye  parceyve  and  fele 
them :  wliich  thynge  I  praye  Grod  England  never  do : 
for  in  dissimulations  imtyll  they  have  ther  purposes, 
and  afterwards  in  oppression  and  tyrannye,  when  they 
can  obtayne  them,  diey  do  exceed  all  other  nations 
upon  the  earthe."  This  is  just  such  language  as 
Arminius  would  have  used  about  the  Romans,  or  as  an 
Indian  statesman  of  our  times  might  use  about  the 
English.  It  is  the  language  of  a  man  burning  with 
hatred,  but  cowed  by  those  whom  he  hates ;  and  pain- 
fully sensible  of  their  superiority,  not  only  in  power, 
but  in  intelligence. 

But  how  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer, 
son  of  tlie  morning !  How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  that  didst  weaken  the  nations  I  If  we  over* 
leap  a  hundred  years,  and  look  at  Spain  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centmy,  what  a  change  do  we 
find !  The  contrast  is  as  great  as  that  which  the  Rome 
of  Gallienus  and  Honorius  presents  to  the  Rome  of 
Marius  and  Csesar.  Foreign  conquest  had  begun  to 
eat  intc  every  part  of  that  gigantic  monarchy  on  which 
the  sun  never  set.  Holland  was  gone,  and  Portugal, 
%nd  Artois,  and  Roussillon,  and  Franche  Comt^.  In 
the  Bast,  the  empire  founded  by  the  Dutch  fiu-  sar> 
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passod  in  wealth  and  splendour  that  which  their  old 
tyrants  still  retained.  In  the  West,  England  had 
Beizedy  and  still  held,  settlements  m  the  midst  of  th6 
Mexican  sea. 

The  mere  loss  of  territory  was,  however,  of  little 
moment.  The  reluctant  obedience  of  distant  provin* 
ces  generally  costs  more  than  it  is  worth.  Empires 
which  branch  out  widely  are  often  more  flourishing  for 
a  Uttle  timely  pruning.  Adrian  acted  judiciously  when 
he  abandoned  the  conquests  of  Trajan ;  and  England 
was  never  so  rich,  so  great,  so  formidable  to  foreign 
princes,  so  absolutely  mistress  of  the  sea,  as  since  the 
loss  of  her  American  colonies.  The  Spanish  empire 
was  still,  in  outward  appearance,  great  and  magnificent. 
The  European  dominions  subject  to  the  last  feeble 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  fiur  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  Ameri- 
can dependencies  of  the  Castilian  crown  still  extended 
br  to  the  North  of  Cancer  and  far  to  the  South  ot 
Capricorn.  But  within  this  immense  body  there  was 
an  incurable  decay,  an  utter  want  of  tone,  an  utter 
prostration  of  strength.  An  ingenious  and  diligent 
population,  eminently  skilled  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  stupid  and  remorseless 
Kgots.  The  glory  of  the  Spanish  pencil  had  departed 
with  Velasquez  and  Murillo.  The  splendid  age  of 
Spanish  literature  had  closed  with  SoHs  and  Calderon. 
Duiing  the  seventeenth  century  many  states  had  formi^ 
great  military  estabUshments.  But  the  Spanish  army, 
10  formidable  under  the  command  of  Alva  and  Far- 
oese,  had  dwindled  away  to  a  few  thousand  men,  ill 
paid  and  ill  disciplined.  England,  Holland,  and  France 
had  great  navies.  But  the  Spanish  navy  was  scarcely 
iqual  to  the  tenth  part  of  that  migh^  force  wluch,  i« 
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the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  had  been  the  temv  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  arsenals 
were  deserted.  The  magazines  were  unprovided.  The 
frontier  fortresses  were  ungarrisoned.  The  pohce  was 
utterly  inefficient  for  ihe  protection  of  the  people. 
Murders  were  committed  in  the  lace  of  day  with  perfect 
impunity.  Bravoes  and  discarded  serving-men,  with 
swords  at  their  sides,  swaggered  every  day  through  the 
most  pubhc  streets  and  squares  of  the  captal,  disturb- 
ing the  pubhc  peace,  and  setting  at  defiance  the  minis- 
ters of  justice.  The  finances  were  in  frightful  disorder. 
The  people  paid  much.  The  government  received 
Utde.  The  American  viceroys  and  the  formers  of  the 
revenue  became  rich,  while  the  merchants  broke,  wliile 
the  peasantry  starved,  while  the  body-servants  of  the 
sovereign  remained  unpaid,  while  the  soldiers  of  the 
:royal  guard  repaired  daily  to  the  doors  of  convents,  and 
battled  there  with  the  crowd  of  beggars  for  a  porringer 
of  broth  and  a  morsel  of  bread.  Every  remedy  which 
was  tried  aggravated  the  disease.  The  currency  was 
altered ;  and  this  frantic  measure  produced  its  never- 
failing  effects.  It  destroyed  all  credit,  and  increased 
the  misery  which  it  was  intended  to  reheve.  The 
American  gold,  to  use  the  words  of  Ortiz,  was  to  the 
necessities  of  the  state  but  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  hps 
of  a  man  raging  with  thirst.  Heaps  of  unopened 
despatches  accumulated  in  the  offices,  while  the  Minis- 
ters were  concerting  with  bedchamber-women  and 
Jesuits  the  means  of  tripping  up  each  other.  Every 
S^reign  power  (sould  plunder  and  insult  with  impunity 
the  heir  of  Charles  the  Fif^h.  Into  such  a  state  had 
the  mighty  kingdom  of  Spain  fallen,  wliile  one  of  its 
tmallest  dependencies,  a  country  not  so  large  as  the 
province  of  Estremadura  or  Andalusia,  situated  under 
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an  inclement  sky,  an i  preserved  onlj  bj  artificial  means 
from  the  inroads  of  the  ocean,  had  become  a  power  ot 
the  first  class,  and  treated  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
courts  of  London  and  Versailles. 

The  manner  in  which  Lord  Mahon  explains  tlie 
financial  situation  of  Spain  by  no  means  satisfies  us. 
•*  It  will  be  found,"  says  he,  "  that  those  individuals 
deriving  their  chief  income  from  mines,  whose  yearly 
produce  is  imcertain  and  varying,  and  seems  radier  to 
spring  fi-om  fortune  than  to  follow  industry,  are  usually 
careless,  unthrifty,  and  irregular  in  their  expenditure. 
The  example  of  Spain  might  tempt  us  to  apply  tlie 
same  remark  to  states."  Lord  Mahon  would  find  it 
difficult,  we  suspect,  to  make  out  his  analogy.  Nothing 
could  be  more  uncertain  and  varying  thaji  the  gains 
and  losses  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  putting 
into  the  state  lotteries.  But  no  part  of  the  public 
mcome  was  more  certain  than  that  which  was  derived 
from  the  lotteries.  We  beUeve  that  this  case  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  American  mines.  Some  veins  of 
ore  exceeded  expectation  ;  some  fell  below  it.  Some 
of  the  private  speculators  drew  blanks,  and  others 
gained  prizes.  But  the  revenue  of  the  state  depended, 
not  on  any  particular  vein,  but  on  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  two  great  continents.  This  annual  produce 
seems  to  have  been  almost  constantly  on  the  increase 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Mexican  mines 
were,  through  the  reigns,  of  Philip  the  Fourth  and 
Charles  tlie  Second,  in  a  steady  course  of  improvement ; 
and  in  South  America,  though  the  district  of  Potosi 
was  not  so  productive  as  formerly,  other  places  more 
than  made  up  for  the  deficiency.  We  very  much 
doubt  whether  Lord  Mahon  can  prove  that  the  income 
^k'ch  the  Spanish  government  derived  from  the  miner 
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of  America  fluctuated  more  than  the  income  derive  J 
from  the  internal  taxes  of  Spain  itself. 

All  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  Spain  resolve  them- 
selves into  one  cause,  bad  government.  The  valour, 
the  intelligence,  the  energy  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  made  the  Spaniards  the  first  nation  in  the  world, 
were  the  finiits  of  the  old  institutions  of  Castile  and 
An'agon,  institutions  eminently  favourable  to  pubUc 
liberty.  Those  mstitutions  the  first  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Austria  attacked  and  almost  wholly  destroyed. 
Their  successors  expiated  the  crime.  The  effects  of  a 
change  from  good  government  to  bad  government  is 
not  fully  felt  for  some  time  after  the  change  has  taken 
place.  The  talents  and  the  virtues  which  a  good  con- 
stitution generates  may  for  a  time  survive  that  consti- 
tution. Thus  the  reigns  of  princes  who  have  estab- 
lished absolute  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  popular  forms 
of  government  often  sliine  in  history  with  a  peculiar 
brilliancy.  But  when  a  generation  or  two  has  passed 
away,  then  comes  signally  to  pass  that  which  was 
written  by  Montesquieu,  that  despotic  governments 
resemble  those  savages  who  cut  down  the  tree  in  order 
to  get  at  the  firuit.  During  the  first  years  of  tyranny, 
is  reaped  the  harvest  sown  during  the  last  years  of 
liberty.  Thus  the  Augustan  age  was  rich  in  great 
minds  formed  in  the  generation  of  Cicero  and  Csesan 
The  finiits  of  the  poUcy  of  Augustus  were  reserved  for 
posterity.  Philip  the  Second  was  the  heir  of  the 
Cortez  and  of  ihe  Justiza  Mayor  ;  and  they  left  him  a 
nation  which  seemed  able  to  conquer  all  the  world. 
What  Philip  leh  to  his  successors  is  well  known. 

The  shock  which  the  great  religious  schism  of  the 
nxteenth  century  gave  to  Europe,  was  scarcely  felt 
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m  Spain.  In  England,  Germany,  Holland,  France 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  that  shock  ]iad  j>ro 
dnced,  with  some  temporary  evil,  much  durable  good. 
The  principles  of  the  Reformation  had  triumphed  in 
Bome  of  those  countries.  The  Oatholic  Church  had 
maintained  its  ascendency  in  others.  But  though  the 
event  had  not  been  the  same  in  all,  all  had  been  agi 
tated  by  the  conflict.  Even  in  France,  in  Southern 
Germany,  and  in  the  Cathohc  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
the  public  mind  had  been  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths. 
The  hold  of  ancient  prejudice  had  been  somewhat  loos- 
ened. The  Church  of  Rome,  warned  by  the  danger 
which  she  had  narrowly  escaped,  had,  in  those  parts  of 
her  dominion,  assumed  a  milder  and  more  liberal  char- 
acter. She  sometimes  condescended  to  submit  her  high 
pretensions  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  and  availed  herself 
more  sparingly  than  in  former  time^  of  the  aid  of  the 
secular  arm.  Even  when  persecution  was  employed, 
it  was  not  persecution  in  the  worst  and  most  firightful 
shape.  The  severities  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  odious 
as  they  were,  cannot  be  compared  with  those  which, 
at  the  first  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  heretics  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  only  efiect  which  the  Reformation  had  produced 
in  Spain  had  been  to  make  the  Inquisition  more  vigi- 
lant and  the  commonalty  more  bigoted.  The  times  of 
refi-esliing  came  to  all  neighbouring  countries.  One 
people  alone  remained,  like  the  fleece  of  the  Hebrew 
warrior,  dry  in  the  midst  of  that  benignant  and  fertil- 
ising dew.  While  other  nations  were  putting  away 
.luldish  things,  the  Spaniard  still  thought  as  a  child 
and  understood  as  a  child.  Among  the  men  of  the 
leventeenth  century,  he  was  the  man  of  the  fifteenth 
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century  or  of  a  still  darker  period,  delighted  to  behold 
an  AiUo  dafe^  and  ready  to  volunteer  on  a  Crusade. 

The  evils  produced  by  a  bad  government  and  a  bad 
religion,  seemed  to  have  attained  their  greatest  heigh^ 
during  the  last  years  of  die  seventeenth  century. 
While  the  kingdom  was  in  this  deplorable  state,  the 
King,  Charles,  second  of  the  name,  was  hastening  to 
an  early  grave.  His  days  had  been  few  and  evil.  He 
had  been  unfortunate  in  all  his  wars,  in  every  part  d 
his  internal  administration,  and  in  all  his  domestic 
relations.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
died  very  young.  His  second  wife  exercised  great 
influence  over  him,  but  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  him  rather  with  fear  than  with  love.  He  was 
childless ;  and  his  constitution  was  so  completely  shat- 
tered that,  at  Htde  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
had  given  up  aU  hopes  of  posterity.  His  mind  was 
even  more  distempered  than  his  body.  He  was  some- 
times sunk  in  listless  melancholy,  and  sometimes  ha- 
rassed by  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  fimcies. 
He  was  not,  however,  wholly  destitute  of  the  feelings 
which  became  his  station.  His  sufterings  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  thought  that  his  own  dissolution  might 
not  improbably  be  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  his 
empire. 

Several  princes  laid  claim  to  the  succession.  The 
King's  eldest  sister  had  married  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
The  Dauphin  would,  therefore,  in  the  common  course 
of  inheritance,  have  succeeded  to  the  crown.  But  the 
Infimta  had,  at  the  time  of  her  espousals,  solenmly 
nounced,  in  her  own  name,  and  in  that  of  her  pos- 
terity, all  claim  to  die  succession.  This  renunciatior. 
had  been  confirmed  in  due  form  by  die  Cortes.  A 
younger  sister  of  the  King  had  been  the  first  wife  of 
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I/oopold,  Emperor  of  Grermany.  She  too  had'  at  her 
marnafi^  renounced  her  claims  to  the  Spanish  crown  ; 
but  the  Cortes  had  not  sanctioned  the  renunciation, 
and  it  was  therefore  considered  as  invalid  hj  the  Span- 
ish jurists.  The  fiiiit  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter, 
who  had  espoused  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Eleo- 
tord  Prince  of  Bavaria  inherited  her  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was  son  of 
a  dau^^ter  of  Philip  the  TIukI,  and  was  therefore  first 
cousin  to  Charles.  No  renunciation  whatever  had 
been  exacted  from  his  mother  at  the  time  of  her  inar- 
riage. 

The  question  was  certainly  vefry  complicated.  That 
claim  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  inher- 
itance, was  the  strongest,  had  been  barred  by  a  con- 
tract executed  in  the  most  binding  form.  The  claim 
of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  was  weaker.  But 
10  also  was  the  oontraet  which  bound  him  not  to  pros- 
ecute his  claim.  The  only  party  against  whom  nd 
instrument  of  renunciation  could  be  produced  was  the 
party  who,  in  respect  of  blood,  had  the  weakest  clann 
of  aU. 

As  it  was  clear  that  great  alarm  would  be  excited 
throughout  Europe  if  either  the  Emperor  or  the  Dau- 
phin should  become  King  of  Spain,  each  of  those 
Princes  offered  to  waive  his  pretensions  in  favour  of 
his  second  son ;  the  Emperor,  in  &vour  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charies,  the  Dauphin,  in  favour  of  Philip  Duke 
of  Anjou. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  William  the  Third 
and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  determined  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  succession  without  consulting  either 
Charies  or  the  Emperor.  France,  England,  and  Hot- 
(and,  became  parties  to  a  treaty  by  which  it  wfts  stip- 
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olflted  that  ,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  should 
succeed  to  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  tlie  jNetherlands. 
The  Imperial  fiunUy  were  to  be  bought  off  with  the 
Milanese;  and  the  Dauphin  was  to  have  the  Two 
SiciUes. 

The  great  object  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  of  all  his 
counsellors  was  to  avert  tiie  dismemberment  of  the 
monarchy^  In  the  hope. of  attaining  this  end,  Charles 
determined  to  name  a  8ucce$son  A  will  was  accoipd- 
inglj  framed  bj  which  the  crown  was  bequeathed  to 
the  Bavarian  Prince.  Unha]^ilj,  this  will  hadscarcely 
been  signed  when  the  Prince  died.  The  question  was 
again  unsettled,  and  presented  greater  difficulties  than 
before. 

A  new  Treaty  of  Partition  was  concluded  between 
France,  England^  and  Holland.  It  was  agreed  that 
Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands,  should  descend 
to  the  Archduke  Charles.  In  return  for  this  great 
concession  made  by  the  Bourbons  to  a  rival  house,  it 
was  agreed  that  France  should  have  the  Milanese,  or 
an  equivalent  in  a  more  commodious  situation.  The 
equivalent  in  view  was  the  province  of  Lorraine. 

Arbuthnot,  some  years  later,  ridiculed  the  Partition 
Treaty  with  exquisite  humour  and  ingenuity.  Every- 
body must  remember  his  description  <^  the  paroxysm 
of  rage  into  which  poor  old  Lord  Strutt  fell,  on  hear* 
ing  that  his  runaway  servant  Nick  Frog,  his  clothier 
John  Bull,  and  his  old  enemy  Lewis  Baboon,  had 
come  with  quadrants,  poles,  and  inkhoms,  to  survey 
his:  estate,  and  to  dr^w  his  will  for  him.  Lord  Mahon 
q)eak8  of  the  arrangement  with  grave  severity.  He 
calls  it,  an  iniquitous  compact,  concluded  without  the 
i%}itest  i^rence  to  the  welfare  of  the  states  so  readily 
pupc^ed  and  allotted ;  insulting  to  the  pride  of  Spain 
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ind  tending  to  atrip  that  country  of  its  hard-won  con- 
quests." The  most  serions  part  of  this  charge  would 
ftpplj  to  half  the  treaties  which  have  been  concluded 
in  Europe  qtute  as  strongly  as  to  the  Partition  Treaty. 
What  regard  was  shown  in  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  weUare  of  the  people  of:  Dunkirk  and  Roussillon, 
in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  to  th^  welfare  of  the  peofple 
of  Franche  Comtd,  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the  wel» 
fiure  of  the  people  of  Flanders,  in  the  treaty  of  1785  to 
the  wet&re  of  the  people  of  Tuscany  ?  All  Europe 
remembers,  and  our  latest  posterity  will,  we  fear,  have 
reason  to  remember  how  coolly,  at  the  last  great  pacific 
eation  of  Christendom,  the  people  of  Pdand,  of  Nor- 
way, of  Belgium,  and  of  Lombardy,  were  allotted  to 
masters  whom  they  abhorred.  The  statesmen  who 
negotiated  the  Partition  Treaty  ivere  not  so  far  beyond 
their  age  and  ours  in  wisdom  and  virtue  as  to  trouble 
themselves  much  about  the  happiness  of  the  people 
whom  they  were  apportioning  among  foreign  rulers. 
But  it  wiU  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  stipulations 
which  Lord  Mahon  coudemps  were  in  any  respect 
onfavourable  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  were  to  be 
transferred  to  new  tovereigns.  The  Neapolitans  would 
eertainly  have  lost  nothing  by  being  given  to  the  Dan-- 
phin,  or  to  the  Great  Turk.  Addison,  who  visited 
Naples  about  the  time  at  which  the  Partition  Treaty 
was  signed,  has  left  us  a  frightiul  description  of  the 
misgovemment  under  which  that  part  of  the  Spanish 
Empbre  groaned.  As  to  the  people  of  Lorraine,  an 
onion  with  France  would  have  been  the  happiest  event 
which  could  have  befidlen  them.  Lewis  was  already 
iheir  sovereigii  for  all  purposes  of  cruelty  and  exaction. 
He  had  kept  their  country  during  many  years  in  hii 
ftWB  buds.  At  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  indeed)  theil 
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Dake  hhd  been  allowed  to  retuni.  Bat  the  conditknif 
which  had  been  imposed  on  him  made  him  a  mere  vaa- 
Bal  of  France. 

We  cannot  admit  that  the  Treaty  of  Partitioii  was 
objectionable  because  it  tended  to  strip  Spain  of 
hard-won  conquests."  The  inheritance  was  so  vast, 
and  the  claimants  so  mighty,  that  without  some  dis- 
memberment it  was  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  peace- 
able arrangement.  If  any  dismemberment  was  to  take 
place,  the  best  way  of  effecting  it  surely  was  to  separ 
rate  from  the  monarchy  those  provinces  which  were 
at  a  great  distance  from  Spain,  which  were  not  Spanish 
in  manners,  in  language,  or  in  feelings,  which  were 
both  worse  governed  and  less  valuable  than  the  old 
kingdon^  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  which,  having 
always  been  governed  by  foreigners,  would  not  be 
likely  to  feel  acutely  the  humiliation  of  being  turned 
over  from  one  master  to  another. 

That  England  and  Holliand  had  a  right  to  interfere 
is  plain.  The  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was 
not  an  internal  question,  but  an  European  question. 
And  this  Lord  Mahon  admits.  He  thinks  that  when 
the  evil  had  been  done,  and  a  French  Prince  was 
reigning  at  the  Escurial,  England  and  Holland  were 
justified  in  attempting,  not  merely  to  strip  Spain  of 
its  remote  dependencies,  but  to  conquer  Spain  itself ; 
that  they  were  justified  in  attempting  to  put,  not 
merely  die  passive  Flemings  and  Itdians,  but  the 
.*eluctant  Casdlians  and  Asturians,  under  the  dominion 
of  a  stranger.  The  danger  against  which  the  Parti- 
tion Treaty  was  intended  to  guird  waa  precisely  the 
fame  danger  which  afterwards  was  made  the  ground 
(if  war.  It  will  be  difiicult  to  prove  that  a  dang^f 
which  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  war  was  ihsoffioieiil 
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10  justify  the  proyisions  of  the  treaty.  If,  as  Lord 
M ahon  oimtends,  it  was  better  that  Spain  should  be 
subjugated  by  main  force  than  that  she  should  be 
governed  by  a  Bourbon,  it  was  surely  better  that  she 
should  be  deprived  of  Sicily  and  the  Milanese  than 
that  she  should  be  governed  by  a  Bourbon. 

Whether  the  treaty  was  judiciously  framed  is  quite 
another  question.  We  disapprove  of  the  stipulations. 
But  we  disapprove  of  them,  not  because  we  think 
them  bad,  but  because  we  think  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  their  being  executed.  Lewis  was  the  most 
fiuthless  of  politicians.  He  hated  the  Dutch.  He 
hated  the  Government  which  the  Revolution  had 
established  in  England.  He  had  every  disposition  to 
quarrel  with  his  new  allies.  It  was  quite  certain  that 
he  would  not  observe  his  engagements,  if  it  should 
be  for  his  interest  to  violate  them.  Even  if  it  should 
be  for  bis  interest  to  observe  them,  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  strongest  and  clearest  interest 
would  induce  a  man  so  haughty  and  self-willed  *.o 
cooperate  heartily  with  two  governments  which  had 
always  been  the  objects  of  his  scorn  and  aversion. 

When  intelligence  of  the  second  Partition  Treaty 
arrived  at  Madrid,  it  roused  to  momentary  energy 
the  languishing  ruler  of  a  languishing  state.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London  was 
lirected  to  remonstrate  with  the  government  of  Wil- 
Lam;  and  his  remonstrances  were  so  insolent  that 
he  was  commanded  to  leave  England.  Charles  re- 
taliated by  dismissing  the  English  and  Dutch  ambas- 
sadors. The  French  King,  though  the  chief  author 
the  Partition  Treaty,  succeeded  in  turning  the 
whde  wrath  of  Charles  and  of  the  Spanish  peopk 
%nm  Umself,  and  in  du'ecting  it  against  the  two  mari* 
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lime  pC'wers.    Those  powers  had  now  no  agent 
Madrid.    Their  perfidious  ally  was  at  liberty  to  carry 
on  his  uitrigues  unchecked ;  and  he  iully  availed  hin»- 
oelf  of  this  advantage. 

A  long  contest  was  maintained  with  varying  success 
by  the  factions  which  surrounded  the  miserable  King. 
On  the  side  of  the  Imperial  fiunily  was  the  Queen, 
herself  a  Princess  of  that  family.  With  her  were 
allied  the  confessor  of  the  King,  and  most  of  the 
ministers.  On  the  other  side  were  two  of  the  jnost 
dexterous  politicians  of  that  age,  Cardinal  Porto  Car> 
rero,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Harcourt  the  ambas- 
sador of  Lewis. 

Harcourt  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  French  aris- 
tocracy in  the  days  of  its  highest  splendour,  a  finish^ 
gentleman,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  skilful  diplomatist. 
Ilis  courteous  and  insinuating  manners,  his  Pai^sian 
vivacity  tempered  with  Castilian  gravity,  made  lum 
the  favourite  of  the  whole  court.  He,  became  intimate 
with  the  grandees.  He  caressed  the  clergy.,  He 
dazzled  the  multitude  by  his  magnificent  style  of 
living.  The  prejudices  which  the  people  of  Madrid 
conceived  against  the  French  character,  the  vindictive 
feelings  generated  during  centuries  of  national  rivalry, 
gradually  yielded  to  his  arts;  while  the  Austrian 
^bassador,  a  surly,  pompous,  niggardly  German, 
;iiade  himself  and  his  country  more  and  more  un- 
popular every  day. 

Harcourt  won  over  the  court  and  the  city :  Porto 
Carrero  managed  the  King.  Never  were  knave  and 
dupe  better  suited  to  each  other.  Charles  was  sick, 
nervous,  and  extravagantly  superstitious.  Porto  Car- 
rero had  learned  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  the 
art  of  exciting  and  soothing  such  minds ;  and  h$ 
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Boqiloyed  that  art  with  the  calm  and  demure  cruehy 
which  is  the  oLaracteristic  of  wicked  and  ambitious 
priests.  , 

He  first  sapplanted  the  confessor.  The  state  of 
the  poor  King,  during  the  conflict  between  his  two 
ipirituai  advisers,  was  horrible.  At  one-  time  he  was 
induced  to  believe  that  his  malady  was  the  simie  with 
that  of  the  wretches  described  in  the  New  Testament, 
who  dwelt  among  the  tombs,  whom  no  chams  could 
bind,  and  whom  no  man  dared  to  approach.  At 
another  time  a  sorceress  who  lived  in  the  mouatains 
of  the  Asturias  was  consulted  about  his  malady. 
Several  persons  were  accused  of  having  bewitched 
him.  Porto  Carrero  recommended  the  appalling  rite 
of  exorcism,  which  was  actually  performed.  The 
ceremony  made  the  poor  King  more  nervous  and 
miserable  than  ever.  But  it  served  the  turn  of  the 
Cardinal  who,  after  much  secret  trickery,  succeeded 
in  casting  out,  not  the  devil,  but  the  confessor. 

The  next  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Ministers 
Madrid  was  supplied  with  provisions  by  a  monopoly. 
The  government  looked  after  this  most  delicate  con- 
cern as  it  looked  after  every  thing  else.  The  partisans 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  took  advantage  of  the  neg* 
ligence  of  the  admiuisjtration.  On  a  sudden  the  snp- 
oly  of  food  fiuled.  BxoriMtant  prices  were  demanded. 
The  people  rose.  The  royal  residence  was  surrounded 
by  an  immense  multitude.  The  Queen  harangued 
them.  The  pri^  exhibited  the  host.  All  was  in 
vain.  It  was  necessaiy  to  aiwaken  the  King  from  his 
aneaqr  sleep,  and  to  carry  him  to  the  balcony.  There 
a  solenm  pi^omise  was  given  that  the  unpopular  ad- 
risers  of  the  crown  should  be  forthwith  dismissed* 
the  mob  left  the  palace  and  proceeded  to  pull  down 
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^Ite  houses  of  the  ministers.  The  adherents  of  th« 
Austrian  line  were  thus  driven  from  power,  and  the 
government  was  intrusted  to  the  creatures  of  Porto 
Carrero.  The  Bang  left  the  city  in  which  he  had  suf- 
fered so  cruel  an  insult  for  the  magnificent  retreat  of 
the  Sscuiial.  Here  his  hypochondriac  fency  took  a 
new  turn.  Like  his  ancestor  Charles  the  Fifth,  he 
was  haunted,  by  a  strange  curiosity  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  that  grave  to  which  he  was  hastening.  In 
the  cemetery  which  Philip  the  Second  had  formed 
beneath  the  pavement  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
reposed  three  generations  of  Castilian  princes.  Into 
'hese  dark  vaults  the  unhappy  monarch  descended  by 
torch-light,  and  penetrated  to  that  superb  and  gloomy 
chamber  where,  round  the  great  black  crucifix,  were 
ranged  the  coffins  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Spain. 
There  he  commanded  his  attendants  to  open  the  massy 
chests  of  bronze  in  which  the  relics  of  his  predecessors 
decayed,  He  looked  on  the  ^astly  spectacle  with  lit- 
tle emotion  till  the  coffin  of  his  first  wife  was  unclosed, 
and  she  appeared  before  him — such  was  the  skill  of 
the  embalmer — in  all  her  well-4'emembered  beauty. 
He  cast  one  glance  on  those  beloved  features,  unseen 
for  eighteen  years,  those  features  over  which  corrup- 
tion seemed  to  have  no  power,  and  rushed  from  the 
vault,  exclaiming,  She  is  with  God  ;  and  I  shall  soon 
be  with  her."  The  awfiil  si^t  completed  the  ruin 
of  his  body  and  mind.  The  Escurial  became  hatefrd 
to  him ;  and  he  hastened  to  Aranjuez.  But  the  shades 
and  waters  of  that  delicious  island-garden,  so  fondly 
celebrated  in  the  sparkling  verse  of  Calderon,  brought 
no  solace  to  their  unfortunate  master.  Having  tried 
medicinei,  exercise,  and  amusement  in  vain,  he  returnee 
lo  Madrid  to  die. 
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He  WHS  now  beset  on  every  side  by  the  bold  and 
ikilftd  agents  of  the  House  of  Bourbon*  The  leading 
poUdcians  of  his  court  assured  him  that  Lewis,  and 
Lewis  alone,  was  sufBciently  powerful  to  preserve  the 
Spanish  monarchy  undivided,  and  that  Austria  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  prevent  the  Treaty  of  Partition 
book  being  carried  into  effect.  Some  celebrated  law- 
yers gave  It  as  their  opinion  diat  the  act  of  renuncia- 
tion executed  by  the  late  Queen  of  France  ought  to 
be  construed  according  to  the  spirit,  and  not  according 
to  the  letter.  The  letter  undoubtedly  excluded  the 
French  Princes.  The  spirit  was  merely  this,  that 
ample  security  should  be  taken  against  the  union  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  crowns  on  one  head. 

In  all  probability,  neither  political  nor  legal  reason 
ings  would  have  sufficed  to  overcome  the  partiality 
which  Charles  fdt  for  the  House  of  Austria.  Th^ 
had  always  been  a  close  connection  between  the  two 
great  royal  lines  which  sprang  from '  the  marriage  of 
Philip  and  Juana.  Both  had  always  regarded  the 
French  as  dieir  natural  enemies.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  recourae  to  refigious  terrors ;  and  Porto  Car- 
rero  employed  those  terrors  with  true  professional  skill. 
The  King's  life  ww  drawitog  to  a  close.  Would  the 
most  Catholic  prince  commit  a  great  sin  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave  ?  And  what  could  be  a  greater  sin  than, 
from  an  unreasonable  attachment  to  a  family  name, 
from  an  unchristian  antipathy  to  a  rival  house,  to  set 
aside  the  rightful  heir  of  an  immense  monarchy  ?  The 
tender  conscience  and  the  feeble  intellect  of  Charles 
irere  strongly  wrought  upon  by  these  appeals.  At 
length  Porto  Carrero  ventui>ed  on  a  master-stroke, 
fle  advised  Charles  to  apply  for  counsel  to  the  Pope* 
The  King  yAo^  in  the  simplicily  of  his  heart,  conaid 
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ered  tlie  successor  of  St.  Peter  as  an  infiUliUe  guide 
in  spiritual  matters,  adopted  the  suggestion ;  and  Porto 
Carrero,  who  knew  that  his  Holiness  was  a  mere  tool 
of  France,  awaited  with  perfect  confidence  the  result 
of  the  application.  In  the  answer  which  arrived  from 
Rome,  ^e  King  waa  sol^nnly  reminded  of  the  great 
account  which  he  was  soon  to  render,  and  cautioned 
against  the  flagrant  injustice  which  he  was  tempted  to 
commit.  He  was  assured  that  the  ri^t  was  with  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  reminded  that  his  own  salvar 
tion  ought  to  be  dearer  to  him  than  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria. Yet  he  still  continued  irresolute.  His  atlaohr 
ment  to  his  &mily,  his  aversion  to  France,  were  not  to 
be  overcome  even  by  Papal  authority.  At  length  he 
thought  himself  actually  dying.  Then  the  cardinal 
redoubled  his  efforts.  Divine  after  diving  well  tu- 
tored for  the  occasion,  was  brought  to  the  bed  of  the 
trembling  penitent.  He  was  dying  in  the  commisdon 
of  known  sin.  He  was  defrauding  his  relatives.  He 
was  bequeathing  civil  war  to  his  people.  He  yielded, 
and  signed  that  memorable  Testament,  the  cause  of 
many  calamities  to  .  Europe.  As.  he  affixed  his  name 
to  the  instrument,  he  burst  into  tears.  God,"  he 
said,  ^res  kingdoms  and  takes  them  away.  I  am 
already  one  of  the  dead." 

The  will  was  kept  secret  during  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life.  On  the  third  of  November  1700  he  ex- 
pired. All  Madrid  crowded  to  the  palace.  The  gates 
were  thronged.  The  antechamber  was  filled  with  am- 
bassadors and  grandees,  eager  to  learn  what  dispositions 
the  deceased  sovereign  had  made.  At  length  the  fold- 
ing doors  were  flung  open.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes 
eame  forth,  and  announced  that  the  whole  Spanisli 
monarchy  was  bequeathed  to  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou 
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Charles  had  directed  that,  during  the  interval  which 
might  ekpse  between  his  death  and  the  arrival  of  his 
mccessOT,  the  government  should  be  administered  bj  a 
eoancfl,  of  which  Porto  Carrero  was  the  chief  member. 

Lewis  acted,  as  the  English  ministers  might  have 
guessed  that  he  would  act«  With  scarcely  the  show  of 
hesitation,  he  broke  through  all  the  obli^tions  of  th 
Partition  Treaty,  and  accepted  for  his  grandson  the 
splendid  l^acy  of  Gharies.  The  new  sovereign  hastr 
ened  to  take  possesrion  of  his  dominions.  The  whole 
court  of  France  accompanied  him  to  Sceaox.  His 
brothers  escorted  hhn  to  that  fix)ntier  which,  as  they 
weakly  imaged,  was  to  be  a  frontier  no  longer.  The 
Pyrenees,"  said  Lewis,  ^  have  ceased  to  exist."  Those 
veiy  Pyrenees,  a  few  years  later,  were  the  theatre  of  a 
war  between  the  heir  of  Lewis  and  the  prince  whom 
France  was  now  sending  to  govern  Spain. 

If  Charles  had  ransacked  Europe  to  find  a  successor 
whose  moral  and  intellectual  character  resembled  bis 
own,  he  could  not  have  choaen  better.  Philip  was  not 
so  sickly  as  his  predecessor,  but  he  was  quite  as  weak, 
as  indolent,  and  as  superstitious ;  he  v^ry  soon  became 
quite  as  hypochondriacal  and  eccentric;  and  he  was 
even  more  uxorious.  He  was  indeed  a  husband  of  ten 
thousand.  His  first  object  when  he  became  King  of 
Spain,  was  io  procure  a  wife.  From  the  day  of  his 
marriage  to  the  day  of  her  death,  his  first  object  was  to 
have  her  near  him,  and  to  do  what  she  wished.  As 
soon  as  his  wife  died  his  first  object  was  to  procure  an- 
other. Another  was  found  as  unlike  the  former  as 
possible.  But  she  was  a  wife  ;  and  Philip  was  content. 
Neither  by  day  nor  by  night,  neither  in  sickness  nor  in 
keddi,  neither  in  time  of  business  nor  in  time  of  relax* 
ition^  did  he^  ever  suffer  her  to  be  absent  firom  him  for 
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half  an  hour.  His  mind  was  naturally  feeblo ;  and  ht 
bad  received  an  enfeebling  education.  He  h&d  h\ien 
brought  up  amidst  the  dull  magnificence  of  Versaillef  • 
His  grandfather  was  as  imperious  and  as  o^ntatious-^ 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  royal  family  as  iq  publijC  acts. 
All  those  who  grew  up  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
Lewis  had  the  manners  of  persons  who  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  at  ease.  They  w^re  all  taci? 
turn,  shy,  and  awkward.  In  all  of  them,  except  die 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  evil  went  fiirther  than  the 
mannm.  The  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Bern,  Philip  of 
Anjou,  were  men  of  insignificant  characters.  They 
had  no  energy,  no  force  of  will.  They  had  bjseu  so 
little  accustomed  to^judge  or  to  act  for  ^emselves  tha^ 
implicit  dependence  had  become  necessary  to  their  com- 
fort. The  new  King  of  Spain,  emancipated  fixmi  con- 
trol, resembled  that  wretched  German  captive  who, 
when  the  ironc  which  he  had  worn  for  years  were 
knocked  off,  fell  prosti'ate  on  the  floor  of  his  prison. 
The  restraints  which  had  enfeebled  die  mind  of  the 
young  Prince  were  required  to  support  it.  Till  he  had 
a  wife  he  could  do  nothing  ;  and  when  he  hhd  a  wife 
he  did  whatever  she  chose. 

While  this  lounging,  moping  boy  was  on  his  way  to 
Madrid,  his  grandfather  was  all  activity.  Lewis  bad 
no  reason  to  fear  a  contest  with  thp  Empire  single- 
handed.  He  made  vigorous  preparations  to  encount^ 
Leopold.  He  overawed  the  States-General  by  memvi 
of  a  great  army.  He  attempted  to  soothe  the  English 
government  by  fair  professions.  William  was  not  de- 
ceived. He  folly  returned  the  hatred  of  Lewis ;  and, 
if  he  had  been  free  to  act  according  to  his  own  in- 
dinations,  he  would  have  declared  war  as  soon  a$  the 
contents  of  the  will  were  known.    But  Ve  wah  j^omo 
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by  eoQstitatioiial  restaraints.  Both  his  pearacMk  and  hk 
measiireB  were  unpopular  in  England.  His  secluded 
life  and  his  cold  manners  disgoated  a  people  accustomed 
to  the  graceful  affiibility  of  Charles  the  Second.  His 
foreign  aocent  an4  his  foreign  attachments  were  offen- 
HYe  to  the  national  prejudices.  His  reign  had  been  a 
season  of  distress,  following  a  seaton  of  rapidly  increas* 
iag  proBperttjA  The  burdens  of  the  late  war  and  the 
sxpense  of  restoring  the  currency  had  been  severely 
ielt.  Nine  clergymen  out  of  ten  were  Jacobites  at 
heart,  and  had  sworn  alliegiance  to  the  now  dynasty^ 
only  in  order  to  save  their  benefices.  A  large  propoiv 
tion  of  the  coontry  gentlemen  belonged  to  lihe  same 
party.  The  whole  body  of  agricultural  proprietors  was 
hostile  to  that  interest  which  the  creation  of  the  nsr 
tkmal  debt  had  brdu^it  into  noticJe,  and  which  was  be- 
fieved  to  be  peculiarly  &voared  by  the  Court,  the  mon- 
ied  interest.  The  middle  classes  were  fully  determined 
to  keep  out  James  and  his  fiuemly.  But  they  regarded 
William  only  as  the  less  of  two  evils  ;  and  as  long  as 
there  was  no  iniminent  danger  of  a  counteivrevolution, 
were  disposed  to  thwart  and  mortify  the  sovereign  by 
wfaoDi  they  Were^  neveiiheless,  ready  to  stand,  in  case 
of  neoedsity,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  They  were 
fallen  and  dissatisfied.  There  was,"  as  Somers  ex- 
pressed it  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  William,  a  dead- 
aess  and  want  of  spirit  in  the  nation  universally." 

Eveiy  thing  in  En^and  was  going  on  as  Lewis  could 
have  wished.  The  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  had  re- 
power,  and  were  extremely  unpopular  on 
recount  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Partition 
Treaty.  The  Tories,  some  of  whom  still  cast  a  lingering 
lOok  towards  St.  Germldn's,  were  in  office,  and  had  a 
decided  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons^  William 
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was  80  much  embarrassed  by  the  state  of  parties  fa) 
England  that  he  could  not  venture  to  make  wai*  on  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  He  was  suffering  und^  a  compli* 
cation  of  severe  and  incurable  diseases.  There  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  months  would  dis* 
solve  the  fi:«gile  tie  whidi  bound  up  that  fedble  body 
with  that  ardent  and  unconquerable  soul.  Jf  Lewis 
could  succeed  in  preserving  peace  for  a  short  time,  it 
was  probable  that  all  his  vast  designs  would  be  securely 
accomplished.  Just  at  this  crisis,  the  most  important 
crisb  of  his  life,  his  pride  and  his  passioiis  hurried  him 
into  an  error,  which  undid  all  that  ferty  years  of  vic- 
tory and  intrigue  had  done,  which  produced  the  dis- 
memberment of  die  kingdom  of  his  grandson,  and 
brought  invasion,  banknq)tcy,  and  fiunine  on  his  own. 

James  the  Second  died  at  St.  Germain's.  Lewis 
paid  him  a  farewell  visit,  and  was  so  much  moved  by 
the  solenm  parting,  and  by  the  grief  of  the  exiled 
queen,  that,  losing  sight  of  all  considerations  of  policy, 
and  actuated,  as  it  should  seem,  merely  by  compassion 
and  by  a  not  ungenerous  vanity,  he  acknowledged  thia 
Prmce  of  Wales  as  King  of  England. 

The  indignation  which  the*  Gastilians  had  fek  when 
they  heard  that  three  foreign  powers  had  undertaken 
to  regulate  the  Spanish  succession  was  nothmg  to  the 
rage  with  which  the  English  learned  that  their  good 
neighbour  had  taken  the  trouble  to  provide  them  witli 
a  king.  Whigs  and  Tories  joined  in  condemning  tibe 
proceedings  of  the  French  Court.  The  cry  for  war 
was  raised  by  the  city  of  London,  and  echoed  and 
reechoed  from  every  comer  of  the  realm.  William 
saw  that  his  time  was  come.  Though  his  wasted 
md  suffering  body  could  hardly  move  without  sup 
port^his  sfMritwas  as  energetic  and  iresolute  as'wivea 
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It  twenty-tfaree,  he  bade  cbfiance  to  the  combined 
forceH  of  En^nd  and  France.  He  left  the  Hague, 
where  he  had  been  engaged  in  negotiating  with  tho 
States  and  the  Emperor  a  defensive  treaty  against 
(he  ambitions  des%ns  of  the  Bourbons.  He  flew  to 
Ix>ndon.  He  remodelled  the  ministry »  He  dissolved 
die  Parliament.  The  majority  of  the  new  House  of 
Oommons  was  with  the  King;  and  the  most  vigoious 
prq)aratioii8  were  niade  for  war.: 

Before  the  commeneement  of  aetive  hostilities  'Wil- 
liam was  no  more.  But  the  Grand  Alliance  of  the 
European  Princes  agfedn^t  the  Bourbons  was  already 
eonstructed*  ^^The  master  woriunan  died,"  says  Mr. 
Burke ;  but  the  wiurk  was  fiDrmed  oti  true  mechanical 
principles,  and  it  W9s  .as  truly  'wrought."  On  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  1702,  war  was  proclaimed  by  conce^ 
at  Vienna,  at  L<mdon^  and  at  the  Hague. 

Thus  commenced  that  greiat  straggle  by  which 
Europe,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was 
agitated  during  twelve  yeiu:s.  The  two  hostile  coali- 
tiona  were,  in  respect  oS  territory,  wealth,  and  popu- 
lation, not  unequally  matched.  On  the  one  side  were 
Prance,! Spain,  and  Bavaria;  on  the  other  England, 
Holland,  the  Empire,  and  a  ciy>wd  of  inferior  Powers. 

That  part  of  the  war  which  Lord  Mahon  has  under* 
taken  to  relate,  liiough  not  the  least  important,  is 
certainly  the  least  attractive.  In  Italy,  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  great  m^ans  were  at  the 
disposal  <^  great  generals.  Mighty  battles  were  fought. 
Fortress  after  fortress  was  subdued.  The  iron  cliain 
of  the  Belgian  strongholds  was  broken.  By  a  regular 
vid  connected  sieries  of  operati(t>ns  extending  through 
several  years,  the  French  were  driven  back  from  the 
Oannbe  and  the  Po  into  their  own  provinces.  Ths 
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wat  in  Spain,  on  the  oontraiy,  is  made  up  of  eyenti 
which  seem  to  have  no  dependence  on  each  other 
The  turns  of  &>rtune  resemble  those  which  take  place 
in  a  dream.  Victory  and  defeat  are  not  followed  by 
their  usual  consequences.  Armies  spring  out  of  nothing, 
and  melt  into  nothing.  Yet,  to  judicious  readers  of 
liistory,  the  Spanish  conflict  is  perhaps  more  interesting 
than  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  The 
&te  of  the  l^filanese  and  of  the  Low  Countries  was 
decided  by  militaiy  skill.  The  fiite  of  Spain  was 
decided  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  national  charactw. 

When  the  war  commenced,  the  young  King  was  in 
a  most  deplorable  situation.  On  his  arrival  at  Madrid 
he  found  Porto  Carrero  at  the  head  of  af&drs,  and  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  displace  the  man  to  whom  he  owed 
his  crown.  The  cardinal  was  a  mere  intriguer,  and  in 
no  sense  a  statesman.  He  had  acquired,  in  the  Court 
and  in  the  Confessional,  a  rare  degree  of  skill  in  all  the 
tricks  by  which  weak  minds  are  managed.  But  of  the 
noble  science  of  government,  of  the  sources  of  national 
prosperity,  of  the  causes  of  national  decay,  he  knew 
no  more  than  his  master.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
contrast  between  the  dexterity  with  which  he  ruled 
the  conscience  of  a  foolish  valetudinarian,  and  the  in^ 
becility  which  he  showed  when  placed  at  the  head  of 
an  empire.  On  what  grounds  Lord  Mahon  represent^ 
the  Cardinal  as  a  man  of  qJendid  genius,"  of  vast 
abilities,"  we  are  unable  to  discover.  Lewis  was  of  a 
very  different  opinion,  and  Lewis  was  very  seldom  mis- 
taken in  his  judgment  of  character.  "Every  body," 
lays  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  ambassador,  knows  how  in* 
tapable  the  Caitlimd  is.  He  is  an  object  of  contempt 
o  his  countryman." 

A  few  diiserlible  savings  were  ibade,  which  nimeo 
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individuals  without  producing  any  perceptible  benefit  to 
the  state.  The  police  became  more  aiid  more  inefficient. 
The  disoitlers  of  the  capital  were  increased  by  tho 
arrival  of  French  adventurers,  the  refttse  of  Parisian 
brothels  and  gaminghouses.  These  wretches  consid- 
ered the  Spaniards  as  a  subjugated  race  whom  tlie 
countrymen  of  the  new  sovereign  might  clieat  and  iii« 
suit  with  impunity.  The  King  sate  eating  and  drink- 
ing all  night,  lay  in  bed  all  day,  yawned  at  the  council 
table,  and  suffered  the  most  important  papers  to  lie 
miopened  for  weeks.  At  length  he  was  roused  by  the 
only  excitement  of  which  his  sluggbh  nature  was  sus- 
ceptible. His  grandfather  consented  to  let  him  have  a 
wife.  The  choice  was  fortunate.  Maria  Louisa,  Prin- 
cess of  Savoy,  a  beautiftil  and  graceful  gii*l  of  thirteen, 
already  a  woman  in  person  and  mind,  at  the  age  when 
the  females  o^  colder  cUmates  are  still  children,  was 
the  person  selected.  The  King  resolved  to  give  her 
the  meeting  in  Catalonia.  He  lefl  his  capital,  of  which 
he  was  already  thoroughly  tired.  At  setting  otit  he  was 
mobbed  by  a  gang  of  beggars.  He,  however,  made 
his  way  through  them,  and  repaired  to  Barcelona. 

Lewis  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  Queen  would 
govern  Philip.  He,  accordingly,  looked  about  for 
somebody  to  govern  the  Queen.  He  selected  the 
Princess  Orsini  to  be  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  no 
insignificant  post  in  the  household  of  a  very  young 
wife,  and  a  very  uxorious  husband.  The  princess  was 
*he  daughter  of  a  French  peer,  and  the  widow  of  a 
Spanish  grandee.  She  was,  therefore,  admirably  fitted 
by  hec  position  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Court  of 
Versailles  at  the  Court  of  Madrid.  The  Duke  of  Or 
leans  called  her,  in  words  too  coarse  for  translation, 
he  Lieutenant  of  Captain  Maintenon  ;  and  the  appel- 
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lation  was  well  deserved.  Slie  aspired  to  play  in  Span 
the  part  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  piaje^l  io 
France.  But,  though  at  least  equal  to  her  model  in 
wit,  information,  and  talents  for  intrigue,  she  htd  not 
that  self-command,  that  patience,  that  imperturbable 
evenness  of  temper,  which  had  raised  the  widow  of  a 
buffoon  to  be  the  consort  of  the  proudest  of  kings.  The 
Princess  was  more  than  fifty  years  old,  but  was  still 
Tain  of  her  fine  eyes,  and  her  fine  shape ;  she  still 
dressed  in  the  style  of  a  girl ;  and  she  still  carried  her 
flirtations  so  far  as  to  give  occasion  for  scandal.  She 
was,  however,  polite,  eloquent,  and  not  deficient  in 
strength  of  mind.  The  bitter  Saint  Simon  owns 
that  no  person  whom  she  wished  to  attach  could  long 
resist  the  graces  of  her  manners  and  of  her  conver* 
sadon. 

We  have  not  time  to  relate  how  she  obtained,  and 
how  she  preserved  her  empire  over  the  young  couple  in 
whose  household  she  was  placed,  how  she  became  so 
powerful,  that  neither  niinister  of  Spain  nor  ambassador 
from  France  could  stand  against  her,  how  Lewis  himself 
was  compelled  to  court  her,  how  she  received  orders 
firom  Versailles  to  retire,  how  the  Queen  took  part  with 
her  fiivofurite  attendant,  how  the  King  took  part  with 
the  Queen,  and  how,  after  much  squabbling,  lying, 
shufiBing,  bull^ang,  and  coaxing,  thei  dispute  was  ad" 
justed.    We  turn  to  the  evients  of  the  war. 

When  hostilities  were  proclaimed  at  London,  Vienna, 
and  the  Hague,  Philip  was  at  Naples.  He  had  been 
with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon,  by  the  most  ui^nt 
representations  from  Versailles,  to  separate  himself  from 
his  wife,  and  to  repair  without  her  to  his  Italian  domm* 
ions,  which  were  then  menaced  by  the  £inpeix>r.  The 
Queen  acted  as  Regent,  and,  child  ils  she  was,  seems  to 
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h&ve  been  quite  as  competent  to  govern  the  kingdom  as 
her  liusb^id  or  anj  of  his  ministers. 

In  August,  1702,  an  armament,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  appeared  off  Cadiz.  The 
Spanish  authorities  had  no  fiinds  and  no  regular  troops. 
The  national  spirit,  however,  supplied  in  some  degree 
what  was  wanting.  The  nobles  audi  iarmers  advanced 
monej.  The  peasantry  were  formed  into  what  the 
Spanish  writers  call  bands  of  heroic  patriots,  and  wliat 
General  Stanhope  calls  a  "  rascally  foot  militia."  If  the 
invaders  had  acted  with  vigour  and  judgment,  Cadiz 
would  probably  have  fallen.  But  the  chiefi  of  the  ex^ 
pedition  were  divided  by  national  and  professional 
feelings,  Dutch  against  English,  and  land  against  sea. 
Sparre,  the  Dutch  general,  was  sulky  and  perverse. 
Bellasys,  the  English  general,  embezsded  the  stores 
Lord  Mahon  imputes  the  ill  temper  of  Sparre  to  the  m- 
flaence  of  the  repubUcari  institutions  of  Holland.^  By 
parity  of  reason,  we  suppose  that  he  would  impute  die 
peculations  of  Bellasys  to  the  influence  of  the  monarch- 
ical and  aristocratical  institutions  of  England.  The 
Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  the  command  of  the  ii^hole 
expedition,  proved  on  this  occasion,  as  on  every  ovher, 
destitute  of  the  qualities  which  great  emergencies  re* 
quire.  No  discipline  was  kept;  the  soldiers  were 
tuffered  to  rob  and  insult  those  whom  it  was  most 
desirable  to  conciliate.  Churches  were  robbed ;  images 
were  pulled  down ;  nuns  were  violated.  The  officers 
shared  the  spoil  instead  of  punishing  the  spoilers  ;  and 
tt  last  the  armament)  loaded,  to  use  the  words  of  Stan- 
hope, "  with  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and  infamy,"  quitted 
the  scene  of  Essex's  glory,  leaving  the  only  Spaniard 
if  note  who  had  declared  for  them  to  be  hanged  by  hii 
nMUki/yiuent 
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The  fleet  was  off  tlie  coast  of  Portugal  on  the  way 
back  to  England,  when  the  Duke  of  Ormond  received 
intelligence  that  the  treasure  ships  from  America  had 
just  arrived  in  Europe,  and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  his 
armament,  repaired  to  the  harbour  of  Vigo.  The  car- 
go consisted,  it  was  said,  of  more  than  three  millions 
sterling  in  gold  and  silver,  besides  much  valuable  mer- 
chandise. The  prospect  of  plunder  reconciled  all  dis- 
putes. Dutch  and  English,  admirals  and  generals,  were 
equally  eager  for  action.  The  Spaniards  might  with 
the  greatest  ease  have  secured  the  treasure  by  simply 
landing  it ;  but  it  was  a  fundamental  law  of  Spanish 
trade  that  the  galleons  should  unload  at  Cadiz,  and  at 
Cadiz  only.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Cadiz,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  monopoly,  refused,  even  at  this  ccm- 
juncture,  to  bate  one  jot  of  its  privilege.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  That  body 
deliberated  and  hesitated  just  a  day  too  long.  Some 
feeble  preparations  for  defence  were  made.  Two  ruined 
towers  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Vigo  were  garrisoned 
by  a  few  ill-armed  and  untrained  rustics ;  a  boom  was 
thrown  across  the  entrance  of  the  basin;  and  a  few 
French  ships  of  war,  which  had  convoyed  the  galleons 
from  America,  were  moored  within.  But  all  was  to  no 
purpose.  The  English  ships  broke  the  boom ;  Ormond 
and  his  soldiers  scaled  the  forts;  the  French  burned 
their  ships,  and  escaped  to  the  shore.  The  conquerors 
shared  some  millions  of  dollars ;  some  millions  more 
were  sunk.  When  all  the  galleons  had  been  captured 
or  destroyed  came  an  order  in  due  form  allowing  them 
to  unload. 

When  Philip  returned  to  Madrid  in  the  beginning 
sf  1703,  he  found  the  finances  more  Embarrassed,  the 
)eop1e  more  discontented,  and  the  hostile  coalition  more 
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formidable  than  ever.  The  loss  of  the  galleons  had 
occasioned  a  great  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  The  Ad- 
tniral  of  Castile,  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  in  Europe, 
had  fled  to  Lisl^on  and  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Arch- 
duke. The  King  of  Portugal  soon  after  acknowledged 
Charles  as  King  of  Spain,  and  prepared  to  support  thf^ 
title  of  the  House  of  Austria  by  arms. 

On  the  other  side,  Lewis  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
his  grandson  an  army  of  12,000  men,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Berwick.  Berwick  was  the  son  of  James 
the  Second  and  Arabella  Churchill.  He  had  been 
brought  up  to  expect  the  highest  honours  which  an 
English  subject  could  enjoy ;  but  the  whole  coiu^e  of 
his  life  was  changed  by  the  revolution  which  overthrew 
his  infatuated  father.  Berwick  became  an  exile,  a  man 
without  a  country;  and  firom  that  time  forifs'ard  liis 
camp  was  to  him  in  the  place  of  a  country,  and  pro- 
fessional honour  was  his  patriotism.  He  ennobled  his 
wretched  calling.  There  was  a  stem,  cold,  Brutus-like 
virtue  in  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  soldier  of  fortune.  His  miUtary  fidelity  was  tried 
by  the  strongest  temptations,  and  was  found  invincible. 
At  one  time  he  fought  against  his  uncle ;  at  another 
time  he  fought  against  the  cause  of  his  brother ;  yet  he 
was  never  suspected  of  treachery,  or  even  of  slackness. 

Early  in  1704,  an  army  composed  of  English,  Dutch, 
and  Portuguese,  was  assembled  on  the  western  firontier 
of  Spain.  The  Archduke  Charles  had  arrived  at  Lis- 
bon, and  appeared  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
The  military  skill  of  Berwick  held  the  Allies,  who  were 
commanded  by  Lord  Galway,  in  check  through  the 
whole  campaign.  On  the  south,  however,  a  greut 
blow  was  struck.  An  English  fleet,  under  Su*  Georgn 
dooke,  having  on  board  several  regiments  commanded 
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by  tlie  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  appeared  before  the 
rock  of  Gibiultar.  That  celebrated  stronghold,  which 
nature  has  made  all  but  impregnable,  and  against  which 
aU  the  resources  of  the  military  art  have  been  employed 
in  vain,  was  taken  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  an  open 
village  in  a  plain.  The  garrison  went  to  say  their 
prayers  instead  of  standing  on  their  guard.  A  few 
English  sailors  climbed  the  rock.  The  Spaniards  ca- 
pitulated; and  the  British  flag  was  placed  on  those 
ramparts  from  which  the  combined  armies  and  navies 
of  France  and  Spain  have  never  been  able  to  pull  it 
down.  Booke  proceeded  to  Malaga,  gave  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  port  to  a  French  squadron,  and 
after  a  doubtful  action  returned  to  England. 

But  greater  events  were  at  hand.  The  English 
government  had  determined  to  send  an  expedition  to 
Spain,  under  the  command  of  Charles  Mordaunt  Earl 
of  Peterborough.  This  man  was,  if  not  the  greatest, 
yet  assuredly  the  most  extraordinary  character  of  that 
age,  the  King  of  Sweden  himself  not  excepted.  In- 
deed, Peterborough  may  be  described  as  a  polite,  learned 
and  amorous  Charles  the  Twelfth.  His  courage  had 
all  the  French  impetuosity,  and  all  the  English  steadi- 
ness. His  fertility  and  activity  of  mind  were  almost 
beyond  belief.  They  appeared  in  every  thing  that  he 
rlid,  in  his  campaigns,  in  his  negotiations,  in  his  &miliar 
correspondence,  in  his  lightest  and  most  unstudied  con- 
versation. He  was  a  kind  fiiend,  a  generous  enemy, 
and  in  deportment  a  thorough  gentleman.  But  his 
splendid  talents  and  virtues  were  rendered  almost  use- 
less to  his  country,  by  his  levity,  his  restlessness,  his  ir- 
ritability, his  morbid  craving  for  novelty  and  for  excite- 
ment. His  weaknesses  had  not  only  brought  hilii,  on 
more  than  one  occasion^  into  serious  trouUe ;  but  had 
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impeUed  him  to  some  actions  altogether  uiiwoithy  of 
his  humane  and  noble  nature.  Repose  was  insupport- 
able to  him.  He  loved  to  fly  round  Europe  ^sister  than 
1  travelling  courier.  He  was  at  the  Hague  one  week, 
at  Vienna  the  next.  Then  he  took  a  &iicy  to  see 
Madrid  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  reached  Madrid,  whoji  ho 
ordered  horses  and  set  off  for  Copenhagen.  No  at- 
tendants could  keep  up  with  liis  speed.  No  bodily  in- 
firmities could  confine  him.  Old  age,  ^sease,  imminent 
death,  produced  scarcely  any  effect  on  his  intrepid 
spirit.  Just  before  he  underwent  the  most  horrible  of 
surgical  operations,  his  conversation  was  as  sprightly  as 
that  of  a  young  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  health.  On 
the  day  after  the  operation,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  his  medical  advisers,  he  would  set  out  on  a  journey. 
His  figure  was  that  of  a  skeleton.  But  his  elastic 
mind  supported  him  under  fatigues  and  sufferings  which 
seemed  sufiicient  to  bring  the  most  robust  man  to  the 
grave.  Cliange  of  employment  was  as  necessary  to 
him  as  change  of  place.  He  loved  to  dictate  six  or 
seven  letters  at  once.  Those  who  had  to  transact 
business  with  him  complained  that  though  he  talked 
with  great  ability  on  every  subject,  he  could  never  be 
kept  to  the  point.  "  Lord  Peterborough,"  said  Pope, 
would  say  very  pretty  and  lively  things  in  his  letters, 
but  they  would  be  rather  too  gay  and  wandering, 
whereas,  were  Lord  Bohngbroke  to  write  to  an  emperor, 
or  to  a  statesman.,  he  would  fix  on.  that  point  which 
was  the  most  material,  would  set  it  in  the  strongest  and 
finest  light,  and  manage  it  so  as  to  make  it  the  most 
serviceable  to  his  purpose."  What  Peterborough  was 
to  Bolingbroke  as  a  ^^Titer,  he  was  to  Marlborough  as 
a  general.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  last  of  the  kni^ts* 
vrant,  brave  to  temerity,  liberal  to  prof^ision,  oourte^ 
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ous  iu  his  dealings  with  enemies,  the  protector  of  th« 
oppressed,  the  adorer  of  women.  His  virtues  and 
vices  were  those  of  the  Round  Table.  Indeed,  hia 
character  can  hardly  be  better  summed  up,  than  in  Ibf 
Jnes  in  which  the  author  of  that  clever  little  poem. 
Monks  and  Q-iantSj  has  described  Sir  Tristram. 

His  l»hlh,  it  seems,  by  Merbn's  calcuUtloii, 
Was  under  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars; 
His  mind  with  all  their  attributes  was  mixed. 
And,  lilie  those  planets,  \randering  and  unfixed. 

From  realm  to  realm  he  ran,  and  never  staid: 

Kingdoms  and  crowns  he  won,  and  gave  away: 

It  seemed  as  if  his  labours  were  repaid 

By  the  mere  noise  and  movement  of  the  fVay: 

No  conquests  nor  acquirements  had  he  made; 

His  chief  delight  was,  on  some  festive  day 

To  ride  triumplianfe,  prodigal,  and  proud. 

And  shower  his  wealth  amidst  the  shouting  crowd. 

His  schemes  of  war  were  sudden,  unforeseen, 
Inexplicable,  both  to  friend  and  foe; 
It  seemed  as  if  some  momentary  spleen 
Inspired  the  project  and  impelled  the  blow; 
And  most  his  fortune  and  success  were  seen 
With  means  the  most  inadequate  and  low; 
Most  master  of  himself,  and  least  encumbered, 
When  overmatched,  entangled  and  oatnnmbered.** 

In  June,  1705,  this  remarkable  man  arrived  in 
Lisbon  with  five  thousand  Dutch  and  English  soldiers. 
There  the  Archduke  embarked  with  a  lai*ge  train  of 
attendants,  whom  Peterborough  entertained  munifi- 
cently during  the  voyage  at  his  own  expense.  From 
Lisbon  the  armament  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  and, 
having  taken  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  on  board, 
•teered  towards  the  north-east  along  the  coast  of 
Spain. 

The  first  place  at  which  the  expedition  touched 
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after  leaving  Gibraltar,  was  Alter,  in  Valencia.  The 
wretched  misguvemment  of  Philip  had  excited  great 
discontent  throughout  this  province.  The  invadei'B 
were  eagerly  welcomed.  The  peasantry  flocked  to 
the  shore,  bearing  provisions,  and  shouting,  Long 
live  Charles  the  Third."  The  neighbouring  fortress  of 
Denia  surrendered  without  a  blow. 

The  imagination  of  Peteitx>rough  took  fire.  He 
conceived  the  hope  of  finishing  the  war  at  one  blow. 
Madrid  was  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant. 
There  was  scarcely  one  fortified  place  on  the  road. 
The  troops  of  Philip  were  either  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  or  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  At  the  capital 
there  was  no  military  force,  except  a  few  horse  who 
farmed  a  guard  of  honour  round  the  person  of  Philip. 
But  the  scheme  of  pushing  into  the  heart  of  a  great 
kingdom  with  an  army  of  only  seven  thousand  men, 
was  too  daring  to  please  the  Archduke.  The  Prince 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  late  King 
of  Spain,  had  been  Governor  of  Cataloiua,  and  who 
overrated  his  own  influence  in  that  province,  was  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  instantly  to  proceed  thither, 
and  to  attack  Barcelona.  Peterborough  was  hampered 
by  his  instructions,  and  found  it  necessary  to  submit. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  August  the  fleet  arrived  before 
Barcelona ;  and  Peterborough  found  that  the  task 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Archduke  and  the  Prince  was 
one  of  almost  insuperable  difficulty.  One  side  of  the 
city  was  protected  by  the  sea ;  the  other  by  the  strong 
fortifications  of  Monjuich.  The  walls  were  so  exten- 
Bve  that  thirty  thousand  men  would  scarcely  have 
been  sufficient  to  invest  them.  The  garrison  was  as 
Bumerous  as  the  besieging  army.  The  best  officers  in 
ihe  Spanish  service  were  in  the  town.    The  hopes 
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which  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  had  formed  of  a  gen- 
eial  rising  in  Catalonia,  were  grievously  disappointed. 
The  invaders  were  joined  only  by  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred armed  peasants,  whose  services  cost  more  than 
they  were  worth. 

No  general  was  ever  in  a  more  deplorable  situation 
than  that  in  which  Peterborough  was  now  placed. 
He  had  always  objected  to  the  scheme  of  beaeging 
Barcelona.  His  objections  had  been  overruled.  He 
had  to  execute  a  project  which  he  had  constantly  rep- 
resented as  impracticable.  His  camp  was  divided  into 
hostile  &ctions,  and  he  was  censured  by  all.  The 
Archduke  and  the  Prince  blamed  him  for  not  proceed- 
ing instantly  to  take  the  town  ;  but  suggested  no  plan 
by  which  seven  thousand  men  could  be  enabled  to  do 
the  work  of  thirty  thousand.  Others  blamed  their 
general  for  giving  up  his  own  opinion  to  the  childish 
whims  of  Charles,  and  for  sacrificing  his  men  in  an 
attempt  to  perform  what  was  impossible.  The  Dutch 
commander  positively  declared  that  his  soldiers  should 
not  stir :  Lord  Peterborough  might  give  what  orders 
he  chose ;  but  to  engage  in  such  a  siege  was  madness  ; 
and  the  men  should  not  be  sent  to  certain  d^th  where 
there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  any  advantage. 

At  lengUi,  after  three  weeks  of  inaction,  Peter- 
borough announced  his  fixed  determination  to  raise 
the  siege.  The  heavy  cannon  were  sent  on  board. 
Preparations  were  made  for  reembarking  the  troops* 
Charles  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  were  ftirious;  but 
most  of  the  ofiicers  blamed  their  general  for  having 
delayed  so  long  the  measure  which  he  had  at  last  found 
it  necessary  to  take.  On  the  12th  of  September  there 
were  rejoicings  and  public  entertainments  in  Barcelona 
for  this  great  deliverance.    On  the  following  morning 
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jie  English  flag  was  flying  on  the  ramparts  of  Mon* 
jnich.  The  genius  and  energy  of  one  man  had  sup- 
plied the  place  of  forty  battaUons. 

At  midnight  Peterborough  had  called  on  the  Prince 
of  Hesse,  with  whom  he  had  not  for  some  time  been 
on  q>eaking  terms.  ^  I  have  resolved,  sir,"  said  the 
Earl,  to  attempt  an  assault ;  you  may  accompany  iia 
if  you  think  fit,  and  see  whether  I  and  my  men  deserve 
what  you  have  been  pleased  to  say  of  us."  The 
Prince  was  startled.  The  attempt,  he  said,  was  hope* 
les^  but  he  was  ready  to  take  his  share ;  and,  without 
further  discussion,  he  called  for  his  horse. 

Fifteen  hundred  English  soldiers  were  assembled 
under  the  Earl.  A  thousand  more  had  been  posted  as 
a  body  of  reserve  at  a  neighbouring  convent^  under  the 
command  of  Stanhope.  After  a  winding  march  along 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  Peterborough  and  his  little  army 
reached  the  walls  of  Monjuich.  There  they  halted 
till  daybreak.  As  soon  as  they  were  descried,  the 
enemy  advanced  into  the  outer  ditch  to  meet  them. 
This  was  the  event  on  which  Peterborough  had  reck- 
oned, and  for  which  his  men  were  prepared.  The 
English  received  the  fire,  rushed  forward,  leaped  into 
the  ditch,  put  the  Spaniards  to  flight,  and  entered  the 
works  together  with  the  fiigitives.  Before  the  garrison 
had  recovered  firom  their  first  surprise,  the  Earl  was 
master  of  the  outworks,  had  taken  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  had  tlirown  up  a  breastwork  to  defend  his 
men.  He  then  sent  ofi^  for  Stanhope's  reserve.  While 
he  was  waiting  for  this  reinforcement,  news  arrived 
that  three  thx)usand  men  were  marching  from  Barcelona 
towards  Monjuich.  He  instantly  rode  out  to  take  a 
new  of  them;  but  no  sooner  had  he  left  his  troopi 
ban  they  were  seized  with  a  panic.    Their  situation 
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was  indeed  full  of  danger ;  they  had  been  brought  into 
Moiijuich  they  scarcely  knew  how ;  their  numbers 
were  small ;  their  general  was  gone :  their  hearts  failed 
them,  and  they  were  proceeding  to  evacuate  the  fort. 
Peterborough  received  information  of  these  occurrencet 
m  time  to  stop  the  retreat.  He  galloped  up  to  the 
ftigitives,  addressed  a  few  words  to  them,  and  put  him- 
self at  their  head.  The  sound  of  his  voice  and  Uie 
sight  of  his  £EK^e  rest(»'ed  all  their  courage,  and  they 
marched  back  to  their  former  position. 

The  Prince  of  Hesse  had  fallen  in  the  confusion 
of  the  assault ;  but  every  thing  else  went  well.  Stan- 
hope arrived ;  the  detachment  which  had  marched 
out  of  Barcelona  retreated ;  the  heavy  cannon  were 
disembarked,  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  inner  for- 
tifications o(  Monjuich,  which  speedily  fell.  Peter- 
borough, with  his  usual  generosity,  rescued  the  Spanisn 
soldiers  fi'om  the  ferocity  of  his  victorious  army,  and 
paid  the  last  honours  with  great  pomp  to  his  rival  the 
Prince  of  Hesse. 

The  reduction  of  Monjuich  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  brilliant  exploits.  Barcelona  fell;  and  Peterbor- 
ough had  the  glory  of  taking,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  towns  of  Europe. 
He  had  also  the  glory,  not  less  dear  to  his  chivalrous 
temper,  of  saving  the  life  and  honour  of  the  beau- 
tiful Duchess  of  Popoli,  whom  he  met  flying  with 
dishevelled  hair  from  the  fiiry  of  the  soldiers.  He 
availed  himself  dexterously  of  the  jealousy  with  wliich 
the  Catalonians  regarded  the  inhabitants  of  Castile. 
He  guaranteed  to  the  province  in  Ae  capital  of  which 
he  was  now  quartered  all  its  ancient  rights  and  Uber- 
ties,  and  thus  succeeded  in  attaching  me  population  to 
the  Austrian  cause. 
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The  open  country  now  declared  in  favour  of  Charles* 
rarragona,  Tortosa,  Gerona,  Lerida,  San  Mateo,  threw 
0{)en  their  gates.  The  Spanish  government  sent  thi 
Count  of  Las  Torres  with  seven  thousand  men  to 
roduce  San  Mateo.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  with 
only  twelve  hundred  men,  rabed  the  siege.  Hia 
officers  advised  him  to  be  cont^t  with -this  extra- 
ordinary success.  Charles  urged  him  to  return  to 
Barcelona;  but  no  remonstrances  could  stop  such  a 
ipirit  in  the  midst  of  such  a  career.  It  was  the  depth 
of  winter.  The  country  was  mountainous.  The  roads 
were  almost  impassable.  The  men  were  ill-clothed. 
The  horses  were  knocked  up.  The  retreating  army 
was  far  more  numerous  than  the  pursuing  army.  But 
difficulties  and  dangers  vanished  before  the  energy  of 
Peterborough.  He  pushed  on,  driving  Las  Torres 
before  him.  Nules  surrendered  to  the  mere  terror  of 
liis  name ;  and,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1706,  he 
arrived  in  triumph  at  Valencia.  There  he  learned 
that  a  body  of  four  thousand  men  was  on  the  march 
to  join  Las  Torres.  He  set  out  at  dead  of  night  from 
Valencia,  passed  the  Xucar,  came  unexpectedly  on 
the  encampment  of  the  enemy,  and  slaughtered,  dis- 
persed, or  took  the  whole  reinforcement.  The  Valen- 
eUns  could  scarcely  beUeve  their  eyes  when  they  saw 
the  prisoners  brought  in. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and  Vei- 
lidlles,  exasperated  and  alarmed  by  the  &11  of  Barcelona 
tnd  by  the  revolt  of  the  surrounding  country,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  great  effort.  A  large  army,  nominally 
tommanded  by  Philip,  but  really  under  the  orders  of 
Marshal  Tess^,  entered  Catalonia.  A  fleet  under  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  one  of  the  natural  childi'en  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  appeared  before  the  port  of  Bar- 
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rclona.  The  city  was  attacked  at  once  hj  sea  and 
land.  The  jTerson  of  the  Archduke  was  in  considera- 
ble danger.  Peterborough,  at  the  head  of  about  three 
thousand  men,  marched  with  great  rapidity  from  Va- 
lencia. To  give  battle,  with  so  small  a  force,  to  a  great 
regular  army  under  the  conduct  of  a  Marshal  of  Francei 
would  have  been  madness.  The  Earl  therefore  mad€ 
war  after  the  fashion  of  the  Minas  and  Empecinados 
of  our  own  time.  He  took  his  post  on  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  harassed  the  enemy  with  incessant  alarms, 
cut  off  their  stragglers,  intercepted  their  communica- 
tions with  the  mterior,  and  introduced  supplies,  both  of 
men  and  provisions  into  the  town.  He  saw,  however, 
that  the  only  hope  of  the  besieged  was  on  the  side  of 
the  sea.  His  commission  from  the  British  government 
gave  him  supreme  power,  hot  only  over  the  army,  but, 
whenever  he  should  be  actually  on  board,  over  the  navy 
also.  He  put  out  to  sea  at  night  in  an  open  boat,  with- 
out communicating  his  design  to  any  person.  He  was 
picked  up,  several  leagues  from  the  shore,  by  one  of 
the  ships  of  the  English  squadron.  As  soon  as  he  was 
on  board,  he  announced  himself  as  first  in  conunand, 
and  sent  a  pinnace  with  his  orders  to  the  Admiral. 
Had  these  orders  been  given  a  few  hours  earUer^  it  ia 
\.Tobable  that  the  whole  French  fleet  would  have  been 
tiken.  As  it  was,  the  Count  of  Toulouse  put  out  to 
sea.  The  port  was  open.  The  town  was  relieved;  :  On 
the  following  night  the  enemy  raised  the  si^e  and  re- 
treated to  Roussillon.  Peterborough  returned  to  Va* 
leiicia,  a  place  which  he  preferred  to  every  other  in  Spain ; 
and  Philip,  who  had  been  some  weeks  absent  from  hii 
wife,  could  endure  the  misery  of  separation  no  longer, 
and  flew  to  rejoin  her  at  Madrid. 
.  ^  At  Madrid,  howevet,  it  was  impossible  for  him  or  fbi 
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ber  to  remain.  The  splendid  success  which  Peterbor 
wigh  had  obtained  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Penin« 
Bula  had  inspired  the  sluggish  Gaiwaj  with  emulation. 
He  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Berwick  retrea^ 
cd.  Alcantara,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Salamanca  fe)l| 
and  the  conquerors  marched  towards  the  capital. 

Philip  was  earnestly  pressed  hii^  advisers  to  remove 
die  seat  of  government  to  Burgos.  The  advanced 
guard  of  the  allied  army  was  already  seen  on  the  heights 
above  Madrid.  It  was  known  that  the  main  body  was 
at  hand.  The  unfortunate  Prince  fled  Irith  his  Queen 
and  his  household.  The  royal  wanderers,  after  travel- 
ling eight  days  on  bad  roads,  under  a  burning  sun,  and 
sleeping  eight  nights  in  miserable  hovels,  one  of  which 
fell  down  and  nearly  crushed  them  both  to  death, 
reached  the  Metropolis  of  Old  Castile.  In  the  mean 
time  the  invaders  had  entered  Madrid  in  triumph,  and 
had  proclaimed  the  Archduke  in  the  streets  of  the  im« 
perial  city.  Arragon,  ever  jealous  of  the  Castilian 
a^endency,  followed  the  example  of  Catalonia.  Sara- 
gossa  revolted  without  seeing  an  enemy.  The  governor 
whom  Philip  had  set  over  Carthagena  betrayed  his  trust, 
^nd  surrendered  to  the  Allies  the  best  arsenal  and  the 
last  ships  which  Spain  possessed. 

Toledo  had  been  for  some  time  the  retreat  of  two  aiii- 
bilious,  turbulent,  and  vindictive  intriguers,  the  Queen 
Dowager  and  Cardinal  Porto  Carrero.  They  had  long 
oecn  dea:dly  enemies.  They  had  led  the  advei'se  fac- 
tions of  Austria  and  Piunce.  Each  had  in  turn  dcmi- 
peered  over  the  weak  and  disordered  mind  of  the  late 
King.  At  length  the  impostures  of  the  priest  had  tri- 
amphed  over  the  blandishments  of  the  woman  ;  Porto 
Carrero  had  remained  victorious ;  and  the  Queen  had 
9ed  in  shame  and  mortification,  from  the  court  where 
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she  had  once  been  supreme.  In  her  retirement  she  wai 
soon  joined  by  him  whose  arts  had  destroyed  her  influ- 
ence. The  cardinal,  having  held  power  just  long 
enough  to  convince  all  parties  of  his  incompetency,  had 
been  dismissed  to  his  See,  cursing  his  own  folly  and  tht 
ingratitude  of  the  House  which  he  had  served  too  well. 
Common  interests  and  common  enmities  reconciled  the 
fallen  rivals.  The  Austrian  troops  were  admitted  into 
Toledo  without  opposition.  The  Queen  Dowager 
flung  off  that  mournful  garb  which  the  vridow  of  a 
King  of  Spain  wears  through  her  whole  life,  and 
blazed  fortfi  in  jewels.  The  Cardinal  blessed  the 
standards  of  the  invaders  in  his  magniflcent  cathedral, 
and  lighted  up  his  palace  in  honour  of  the  great  deliv- 
erance. It  seemed  that  the  struggle  had  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  Archduke,  and  that  nothing  remained  for 
~  Philip  but  a  prompt  flight  into  the  dominions  of  his 
grandfather. 

So  judged  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Spanish  people.  There  is  no  coim- 
try  in  Europe  which  it  is  so  easy  to  overrun  as  Spain  : 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  which  it  is  more  difficult 
to  conquer.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than 
the  regular  military  resistance  which  Spain  offers  to  an 
invader;  nothing  more  formidable  than  the  energy 
which  she  puts  forth  when  her  regular  military  resist- 
ance has  been  beaten  down.  Her  armies  liave  long 
borne  too  much  resemblance  to  mobs ;  but  her  mobi 
aave  had,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  spirit  of  armies. 
The  soldier,  as  compared  with  other  soldiers,  is  defi« 
ci<)nt  in  military  qualities  ;  but  the  peasant  has  as  much 
of  those  qualities  as  the  soldier.  In  no  country  have 
such  strong  fortresses  been  taken  by  surprise :  in  no 
oontry  have  unfortifled  towns  made  so  furioas  am 
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obstinate  a  resistance  to  great  armies.  War  in  Spain 
has,  firom  the  days  of  the  Romans,  had  a  character  of 
its  own  ;  it  is  a  fire  which  cannot  be  raked  out ;  it 
boms  fiercely  under  the  embers ;  and  long  after  it  has, 
to  all  seining,  been  extinguished,  bursts  forth  mor$ 
yiolently  than  ever.  This  wpjs  seen  in  the  last  war. 
Spain  had  no  army  which  could  have  looked  in  the 
fiice  an  equal  number  of  French  or  Prussian  soldiers ; 
but  one  day  laid  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  the  dust; 
one  day  put  the  crown  of  France  at  the  disposal  of  in^ 
vaders.  No  Jena,  no  Waterloo,  would  have  enabled 
Joseph  to  reign  in  quiet  at  Madridi 

The  conduct  of  the  Castilians  throughout  the  War 
of  the  Succession  was  most  characteristic.  With  all 
the  odds  of  number  and  situation  on  their  side,  they 
had  been  ignominiously  beaten.  All  the  European 
dependencies  of  the  Spanish  crown  were  lost.  Catalo* 
nia,  Arragon,  and  Valencia  had  acknowle(%ed  thid 
Austrian  Prince.  Gibraltar  had  been  taken  by  a  ifew 
sailors  ;  Barcelona  stormed  by  a  few  dismounted  dra- 
goons. The  invaders  had  penetrated  into  the  centre 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  were  quartered  at  Madrid  and 
Toledo.  While  these  events  had  been  in  progress, 
the  nation  had  scarcely  given  a  sign  of  life.  The  rich 
tonld  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  give  or  to  lend  for  the 
support  of  war  ;  the  troops  had  shown  neither  discipline 
nor  courage  ;  and  now  at  last,  when  it  seemed  that  all 
was  lost,  when  it  seemed  that  the  most  sanguine  must 
relinquish  all  hope,  the  national  spirit  awoke,  'fierce, 
proud,  and  unconquerable.  The  *  people  had '  h^im 
lluggish  when  the  circumstances  might  well  have  in- 
ipired  hope ;  they  reserved  all  their  energy  for  what 
appeared  to  be  a  season  of  despair.  Castile,  Leo^^ 
Andalusia,  Eatremadura,  rose  at  onc^ ;  .efverjl  p^wMid 
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procured  a  firelock  or  a  pike  ;  the  Allies  were  masterr 
only  of  the  ground  on  which  they  trod.  No  soldioi 
could  wander  a  huncbred  yards  from  the  main  body  of 
the  invading  army  without  imminent  risk  of  being 
poniarded.  The  country  through  which  the  conquer- 
ors had  passed  to  Madrid,  and  which,  as  they  thought, 
they  had  subdued,  was  all  in  arms  bdiind  them.  Their 
communications  with  Portugal  were  cut  off.  In  the 
mean  &ne,  money  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  flow 
rapidly  into  the  treasury  of  the  fugitive  king.  "  The 
day  before  yesterday,"  says  the  Princess  Orsini, 
in  a  letter  written  at  this  time,  the  priest  of  a 
village  which  contains  only  a  hundred  and  twenty 
houses  brought  a  hundred  and  twenty  pistoles  to  the 
Queen.  ^My  flock,'  said  he,  ^are  asluuned  to  send 
you  so  little ;  but  they  b^  you  to  believe  that  in  this 
purse  there  are  a  hundred  and  twenty  hearts  faithftil 
even  to  the  death.'  The  good  man  wept  as  he  spoke  ; 
and  indeed  we  wept  too.  Yesterday  another  small 
village,  in  which  th^  are  only  twenty  houses,  sent  us 
fifty  pistoles." 

While  the  Castilians  were  everywhere  arming  in  the 
cause  of  Philip,  the  Allies  were  serving  that  cause  as 
effectually  by  their  mismanagement.  Galway  staid  at 
Madrid,  where  his  soldiers  indulged  in  such  bound- 
less  licentiousness  that  one  half  of  them  were  in  the 
hospitals.  Charles  remained  dawdling  in  Catalonia. 
Peterborough  had  taken  Requena,  and  wished  to  march 
from  Valencia  towards  Madrid,  and  to  efiect  a  juno- 
tioA  with  Galway ;  but  the  Archduke  refused  his  con- 
sent to  the  plan.  The  indignant  general  remained 
accordingly  in  his  &vourite  city,  on  the  beautiful  shores 
gf  the  Mediterranean,  reading  Don  Quixote,  giving 
Mb  and  suppers,  trying  in  vain  to  get  some  good 
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m  Tain,  to  the  Valencian  women. 

At  length  the  Archduke  advanced  into  Castile, 
and  ordered  Peterborough  to  join  him.  But  it  was 
too  late.  Berwick  had  already  compelled  Galwaj  to 
evacuate  A^adrid;  and,  when  the  whole  force  of  the 
Allies  was  collected  at  Guadalaxara,  it  was  found  to 
be  decidedly  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

Peterborough  formed  a  fdan  for  regaining  possession 
of  the  capital.  His  plan  was  rejected  by  Charles* 
The  patience  of  the  sensitive  and  vainglorious  hero 
was  worn  out.  He  had  none  of  that  serenity  of 
temper  which  enabled  Marlborough  to  act  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Eugene,  and  to  endure  the  vexatious 
interference  o£  the  Dutch  deputies.  He  demanded 
permission  to  leave  the  army.  Permission  was  readily 
granted ;  and  he  set  out  for  Italy.  That  there  might 
be  some  pretext  for  his  departure,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Archduke  to  raise  a  loan  in  Genoa  on 
the  credit  of  the  revenues  of  Spain. 

From  that  moment  to  the  end  of  the  campaign  the 
tide  of  fortune  ran  strong  against  the  Austrian  cause. 
Berwick  had  placed  his  army  between  the  Allies  and 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  They  retreated  on  Valen- 
cia, and  arrived  in  that  province,  leaving  about  ten 
thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

In  January,  1707,  Peterborough  arrived  at  Valenda 
from  Italy,  no  longer  bearing  a  public  character,  but 
merely  as  a  volunteer.  His  advice  was  asked,  and  it 
•eems  to  have  been  most  judicious.  He  gave  it  as  his 
decided  opinion  that  no  offensive  operations  against 
Castile  ought  to  be  undertaken.  It  would  be  easy, 
le  said,  to  defend  Arragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia, 
against  PhiUp.    The  inhabitants  of  th<«e  parts  of 
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Spain  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Atcfaduke; 
and  the  armies  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  would  be 
resisted  by  the  whole  poptdadoh.  In  a  short  time 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Castilians  might  abate.  The 
government  of  Philip  might  conmiit  unpopular  acts. 
Defeats  in  the  Netherlands  might  c(»npel  Lewis  to 
withdraw  the  succours  which  he  had  fiimished  to  his 
grandson.  Then  would  be  the  time  to  strike  a  tted- 
sive  blow.  This  excellent  advice  was  rejected.  Peter- 
borough, who  had  now  received  formal  letters  of  recall 
from  England,  departed  before  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  ;  and  with  him  departed  die  gookl  fortune 
of  the  Allies.  Scarcely  any  general  had  ever  done 
so  much  with  means  so  small.  Scarcely  any  general 
had  ever  displayed  equal  originaUty  and  boldness.  He 
possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  art  of  conciliating 
those  whom  he  had  subdued.  But  he  was  not  equally 
successful  in  winning  the  attachment  of  diose  with 
whom  he  acted.  He  was  adored  by  the  Catalonians 
and  Valencians ;  but  he  was  hated  by  the  prince  whom 
he  had  all  but  made  a  gre^t  kihg^  and  by  the  generals 
whose  fortune  and  reputadon  Were  staked  on  the  same 
venture  with  his  own.  The  English  government  could 
not  understand  him.  He  was  so  eccentric  that  they 
gave  him  no  credit  for  the  judgment  which  he  really 
possessed.  One  day  he  took  towns  with  horse-soldiers ; 
then  again  lie  turned  some  hundreds  of  infantry  into 
cavalry  at  a  minute's  notice,  tie  obtained  his  political 
intelligence  chiefly  by  means  of  love  aflkirs,  and  filled 
his  despatches  widi  epigrams.  The  ministers  thought 
that  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  intrust  the  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  war  to  so  volatile  and  romantic  a  per^ 
ion.  They  therefore  gave  the  command  to  Loild  Gal« 
way, 'in  experienced  veteran,  a  man  who  was  in  wtf 
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irhat  MoliSre'is  doctors  were  in  medicine,  who  thought 
it  much  more  honourable  to  Ml  according  to  rule,  than 
to  succeed  by  innova^n,  and  who  would  hav^  been 
very  much  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  had  taken  Mon- 
jaich  by  means  so  strange  as  those  which  Peterborough 
emjJoyed.  This  great  commander  conducted  the  cam* 
paign  of  1707  in  the  most  scientific  manner.  On  th^ 
plain  of  Almanza  he  encountered  the  army  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  drew  up  his  troops  according  to  the 
methods  prescribed  by  the  best  writers,  and  in  a  few 
hours  lost  eighteen  thousand  men,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  standards,  all  his  baggage  and  all  his  artillery. 
Valencia  and  Arragon  were  instantly  conquered  by 
the  French,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year^  the  moun^ 
tainous  province  of  Catalonia  was  the  only  part  of 
Spain  which  still  adhered  to  Charles. 

Do  you  remember,  child,"  says  the  foolish  woman 
in  the  Spectator  to  her  husband,  that  the  pigeon- 
house  fell  the  very  afternoon  that  our  careless  wench 
spilt  the  salt  upon  the  table?"  "Yes,  my  dear," 
replies  the  gentleman,  "  and  the  next  post  brought  us 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Almanza."  The  approach 
ci  disaster  in  Spain  had  been  for  some  time  indi- 
<«ated  by  omens  much  clearer  than  the  mishap  of  the 
saltcellar ;  an  ungrateful  prince,  an  undisciplined  army, 
a  divided  council,  envy  triumphant  over  merit,  a  nian 
of  genius  recalled,  a  pedant  and  a  sluggard  intrusted 
with  supreme  command.  The  battle  of  Abuanai 
decided  the  fate  of  Spain.  The  loss  was  such  aa 
Marlborough  or  Eugene  could  scarcely  have  retrieved, 
and  was  certainly  not  to  be  retrieved  by  Stanhope  and 
Btaremberg 

Stanhope,  who  took  the  command  of  the  Englkh 
iny  ia  Catalonia,  was  a  man  of  respectaUe  abiliti^i, 
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both  in  military  and  civil  aflbirs,  but  fitter,  we  coil" 
ceive,  for  a  second  than  for  a  first  place.  Lord  Mahon, 
with  his  usual  candour,  tells  us,  what  we  believe  wbm 
not  known  before,  that  his  ancestor's  most  distin- 
guished exploit,  the  conquest  of  Minorca,  wa?  sug- 
gested by  Marlborough.  Staremberg,  a  metliouical 
tactician  of  the  German  school,  was  sent  by  the 
empei*or  to  command  in  Spaui.  Two  langmd  cam- 
paigns followed,  during  which  neither  of  the  hostile 
armies  did  any  thing  memorable,  but  during  which 
both  were  nearly  starved. 

At  length,  in  1710,  the  chie&  of  the  Allied  forces 
resolved  to  venture  on  bolder  measures.  They  b^an 
the  campaign  with  a  daring  move,  pushed  into  Arra- 
gon,  defeate^d  the  troops  of  PhiUp  at  Almenara,  defeated 
them  again  at  Saragossa,  and  advanced  to  Madrid. 
The  King  was  again  a  fugitive.  The  Castilians  sprang 
to  arms  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  they  had 
displayed  in  1706.  The  conquerors  found  the  ciqiital 
a  desert.  The  people  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses,  and  refused  to  pay  any  mark  of  respect  to  the 
Austrian  prince.  It  was  necessary  to  hire  a  few 
children  to  shout  before  him  in  the  streets.  Mean- 
while, the  court  of  Phihp  at  Yalladolid  was  throhgefk 
by  nobles  and  prelates.  Thirty  thousand  people  fol- 
lowed their  King  fi*om  Madrid  to  his  new  residence. 
Women  of  rank,  rather  than  remain  behind,  performed 
the  journey  on  foot.  The  peasants  enlisted  by  thou- 
HUids.  Money,  arms,  and  provisions,  were  supplied 
m  aoundance  by  the  zeal  of  the  people.  The  country 
tound  Madrid  was  infested  by  small  parties  of  irregular 
norse.  The  AUies  could  not  send  off  a  despatch  to 
Arragon,  or  introduce  a  supply  of  provisions  into  the 
(■{Mtal.    It  was  unsafe  for  the  Archduke  to  hunt 
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m  tie  ioimediate  vicinity  of  the  palace  which  he 
occupied. 

The  wish  of  Stanhope  was  to  winter  in  Castile. 
But  he  stood  alone  in  the  council  of  war ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  AUies  could  hare 
maintained  themselves,  through  so  unpropitious  a  sea- 
son, in  the  midst  of  so  hostile  a  population.  Charlea, 
whose  personal  safety  was  the  first  object  of  the  gen- 
erals, was  sent  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  to  Catalonia 
in  November ;  and  in  December  the  army  commenced 
its  retreat  towards  Arragon. 

But  the  Allies  had  to  do  with  a  master-spirit.  The 
King  of  France  had  lately  sent  the  Duke  of  Vendome 
to  command  in  Spain.  This  man  was  distinguished 
by  the  filtluness  of  his  person,  by  the  brutality  of  his 
demeanour,  by  the  gross  buffonery  of  his  conversation, 
and  by  the  impudence  with  which  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  most  nauseous  of  all  vices.  His  sluggishness 
was  ahnost  incredible.  Even  when  engaged  in  a  cam- 
paign, he  often  passed  whole  days  in  his  bed.  His 
strange  torpidity  had  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
most  serious  disasters  which  the  armies  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  had  sustained.  But  when  he  was  roused 
by  any  great  emergency,  his  resources,  his  energy, 
and  his  presence  of  mind,  were  such  as  had  been 
found  in  no  French  general  since  the  death  of  Luxcm* 
bourg. 

At  this  crisis,  Yendome  was  all  himself.  He  set 
out  from  Talavera  with  his  troops,  and  pursued  the 
retreating  army  of  the  AUies  with  a  speed  perhaps 
never  equalled,  in  such  a  season,  and  in  such  a  country. 
He  marched  night  and  day.  He  swam,  at  the  h&kd 
if  Ids  cavalry,  the  flooded  stream  of  Hmares,  and, 
n  a  few  days,  overtook  Stanhope,  who  was  at  Bribnegp 
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with  the  left  wing  of  the  Allied  anny.  ^^Nobod; 
with  me,"  says  the  English  general,  imagined  that 
they  had  any  foot  within  some  days'  march  o(  us ;  and 
our  misfortune  is  owing  to  the  incredible  diligence 
which  their  army  made.'^  Stanhope  had  but  just  time 
to  send  off  a  messenger  to  the  centre  of  the  army, 
which  was  some  leagues  from  Brihuega,  before  Yen- 
dome  was  upon  him.  The  town  was  inyested  on  every 
ade.  The  walls  were  battered  with  cannon.  A  mine 
was  8f»ning  under  one  of  the  gates.  The  English 
kept  up  a  terrible  fire  till  thdr  powder  was  spent 
They  then  fought  desperately  with  the  bayonet  against 
overwhelming  odds.  They  burned  the  houses  which 
the  assailants  had  taken.  But  all  was  to  no  purpose. 
The  British  general  saw  that  resistance  could  pro- 
duce only  a  useless  carnage.  He  concluded  a  capitu- 
lation ;  and  his  gallant  little  army  became  prisoners  of 
war  on  honourable  terms.  * 
Scarcely  had  Yendome  signed  the  capitulation, 
when  he  learned  that  Staremberg  was  marching  to 
the  relief  of  Stanhope.  Preparations  were  instantly 
made  for  a  general  action.  On  the  day  following 
that  on  which  the  English  had  delivered  up  their 
arms,  was  fought  the  obstinate^  and  bloody  fi^t  of 
Yilla-Yidosa.  Staremberg  remained  master  of  the 
field.  Ymdome  reaped  all  the  fimits  of  the  battle. 
The  Allies  spiked  their  cannon,  and  retired  towards 
Arragon.  But  even  in  Arragon  they  found  no  place 
of  rest.  Yendome  was  behind  them.  The  guen-iUa 
parties  were  around  them.  They  fled  to  Catalonia ; 
out  Catalonia  was  invaded  by  a  French  army  from 
Rotossillon.  At  length  the  Austrian  general,  with 
4z  thoosand  harassed  and  dispirited  men,  the  remaini 
if  a  gieat  and  victorious  army,  took  refiige  in  Bar 
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edonat  almost  the  only  place  In  Spain  w.hich  still 
recognised  the  authority  of  Cluurles. 

Philip  was  now  much  safer  at  Madrid  than  his  grand- 
father at  Paris.  AH  hope  of  conquering  Spain  in  Spain 
was  at  an  end.  But  in  other  quarters  the  House  of 
Bourbon  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex^mity.  The 
French  armies  had  undergone  a  series  of  defeats  in 
Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Netherlands.  An  im- 
mense force,  flushed  with  victory,  and  commanded  by 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  was  on  the  borders  of 
France.  Lewis  had  been  forced  to  humble  himself  be- 
fore the  conqnejors.  He  had  even  offered  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  his  grandson ;  and  his  o^er  had  been  re- 
jected.   But  a  great  turn  in  affairs  was  approaching. 

The  English  administration  whiqh  had  commenced 
the  war  against  the  House  of  Boiurbpn  was  an  admin- 
istration composed  of  Tories.  But  the  war  was  a 
Whig  war.  It  was  the  fiivourite  scheme  of  William, 
the  Whig  King.  Lewis  had  provoked  it  by  recognis- 
ing, as  sovereign  of  England,  a  prince  pecuUarly  hate- 
ful to  the  Whigs.  It  had  placed  England  in  a  position 
of  marked  hostility  to  that  power  from  which  alone  the 
Pretender  could  expect  efficient  succour.  It  had  joined 
England  m  the  closest  union  to  a  Protestant  and  re- 
pnblican  state,  to  a  state  which  had  assisted  in  bringing 
about  the  Revolution,  and  which  was  wilUng  to  guar- 
antee the  execution  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Marl- 
borough and  Godolphin  found  that  they  were  more 
zealously  supported  by  their  old  opponents  than  by 
their  old  associates.  Those  ministers  who  were  zeal- 
ous for  the  war  were  gradually  converted  to  Whiggism. 
The  rest  dropped  off,  and  were  succeeded  by  Wliigs. 
Cowper  became  Chancellor.  Sunderland,  in  spito  of 
Ae  very  just  antipathy  of  Anne,  was  made  Secretarj 
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of  State.  On  die  death  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  a 
more  extensive  change  took  place.  Wharton  became 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Somers  President  of 
die  Council.  At  length  the  administration  was  whollj 
in  the  hands  of  the  Low  Church  party. 

In  the  year  1710  a  violent  change  took  place.  Tiie 
Queen  had  always  been  a  Tory  at  heart.  Her  relig- 
Idus  feelings  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  Established 
Church.  Her  femily  feelings  pleaded  in  favour  of  her 
exiled  brotlier.  Her  selfish  feelings  disposed  her  to 
favour  tlie  zealots  of  prerogative.  The  affection  which 
she  felt  for  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  the  great 
security  of  the  Whigs.  That  affection  had  at  length 
turned  to  deadly  aversion.  While  the  great  party 
wliich  had  long  swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe  was 
undermined  by  bedchamber  women  at  St.  James's,  a 
violent  storm  gathered  in  the  country.  A  foolish  par- 
son had  preached  a  foolish  sermon  against  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution.  The  wisest  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  for  letting  the  man  alone.  But  Godol- 
phin,  inflamed  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  new-made  Whig, 
and  exasperated  by  a  nickname  which  was  applied  to 
him  in  this  unfortunate  discourse,  insisted  that  the 
preacher  should  be  impeached.  The  exhortations  of 
the  mild  and  sagacious  Somers  were  disregarded.  The 
impeachment  was  brought ;  the  doctor  was  con\dcted ; 
and  the  accusers  were  ruined.  The  clergy  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  persecuted  clergyman.  The  coimtry 
gentlemen  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  clergy.  A  dis- 
play of  Tory  feehngs,  such  as  England  had  not  wit- 
nessed since  the  closing  years  of  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  appalled  the  Ministers  and  gave  boldness  to  the 
Queen.  She  turned  out  the  Whigs,  called  Harley  and 
Bt.  John  to  power,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament,  The 
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dectaons  went  strongly  against  the  late  goveinment. 
Stanhope,  who  had  in  his  absenoe  been  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  Westminster,  was  defeated  by  a  Tory  candi* 
date.  The  new  Ministers,  finding  themselves  masters 
of  the  new  Parliament,  were  induced  by  the  strongest 
motives  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France.  The  whole 
fffBtem  of  alliance  in  which  the  country  was  engaged 
was  a  Whig  system.  The  general  by  whom  the  Eng- 
lish armies  had  constantly  been  led  to  victory,  and  for 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  substitute,  was  now, 
whatever  he  might  formerly  have  been,  a  Whig  gen- 
end.  If  Marlborough  were  discarded  it  was  probable 
that  some  great  disaster  would  follow.  Yet,  if  he  were 
to  retain  his  command,  every  great  action  which  he 
might  perform  would  raise  the  credit  of  the  party  in 
opposition. 

A  peace  was  therefore  concluded  between  England 
and  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Of  that 
peace  Lord  Mahon  speaks  in  terms  of  the  severest  rep- 
rehension. He  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  Whig  of  the 
time  of  the  first  Lord  Stanhope.  I  cannot  but  pause 
for  a  moment,"  says  he,  "  to  observe  how  much  the 
course  of  a  century  has  inverted  the  meaning  of  our 
party  nicknames,  how  much  a  modem  Tory  resembles 
a  Whig  of  Queen  Arjie's  reign,  and  a  Tory  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  a  modem  Whig." 

We  grant  one  half  of  Lord  Mahon's  proposition :  {rum 
die  other  half  we  alt(^ether  dissent  We  allow  that  a 
modem  Tory  resembles,  in  many  tilings,  a  Whig  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  It  is  natural  that  such  should 
ue  the  case.  The  worst  things  of  one  age  often  resem- 
ble the  best  things  of  another.  A  modem  shopkeeper's 
Aoose  is  as  well  fiimished  as  the  house  of  a  considerable 
Herchant  in  Anne's  reign.    Very  phiin  people  noipp 
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vrear  finer  cloth  than  Beau  Fielding  or  Beaa  Eidge« 
ffoilh  could  have  procured  in  Queen  Anne's  rei^.  We 
would  ratber  trust  to  the  apothecaiy  of  a  modem  -vil* 
iage  than  to  the  physician  of  a  large  town  in  Anne's 
feign.  A  modem  boarding-school  miss  could  tell  the 
most  learned  professor  of  Anne's  rcdgn  some  things  in 
geography,  astronomy,  and  chemistry,  which  would 
surprise  him. 

The  science  of  government  is  an  experimental  sci- 
ence; and  therefore  it  is,  like  all  other  experimental 
sciences,  a  progressive  science.  Lord  Mahon  would 
have  been  a  very  good  Whig  in  the  days  of  Harley. 
But  Harley,  whom  Lord  Mahon  c^isiures  so  severely, 
was  very  Whiggish  when  compared  even  with  Clarenr 
don  ;  and  Clarendon  was  quite  a  democrat  when  com- 
pared with  Lord  Burleigh.  If  Lord  Mahon  lives,  as  we 
hope  he  will,  fifty  years  longer,  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
as  he  now  boasts  of  the  reseitiblance  which  the  Tories 
of  our  time  bear  to  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  he 
will  then  boast  of  the  resemblance  borne  by  the  Tories 
of  1882  to  those  immortal  patriots,  tihd  Whigs  of  the 
Reform  BiU. 

Society,  we  believe,  is  constantly  advancing  in 
knowledge.  The  tail  is  now  where  the  head  was  some 
generations  ago.  But  the  head  and  the  tail  still  keep 
their  distance.  A  nurse  of  this  century  is  as  wise  as  a 
iustice  of  the  quomm  and  cust-alorum  in  Shallow's 
dme.  The  wooden  spoon  of  this  year  would  puzzle  a 
senior  wrangler  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  A 
boy  from  the  National  School  reads  and  spells  better 
than  half  the  knights  of  the  shire  in  the  October  Club. 
But  there  is  still  as  wide  a  £fference  as  ever  between 
justices  and  nurses,  senior  wran^ers  and  wooden 
ipoons,  members  of  Parliament  and  duMren  aA  cbiMrity 
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lehofik.  In  the  same  way,  thon^  a  Tory  may  n6W 
be  very  like  what  a  Whig  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  the  Whig  is  as  much  in  advance  of  the  Tory 
IS  ever.  The  stag,  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Bathos,  who 
feared  hia  hind  feet  wotdd  overtake  the  fore/'  was  not 
more  mistaken  than  Lord  Mahbn,  if  he  thinks  that  he 
has  really  come  up  with  the  Whigs.  The  absolute 
poaiioa  of  the  parties  has  been  altered;  the  relative 
position  remains  unchanged.  Through  the  whole  of  that 
great  movement,  which  b^an  before  these  party-names 
eidstid,  and  which  will  continue  after  they  have  become 
obsidete,  through  the  whole  of .  that  great  movement  of 
which  the  Charter  John,  the  institution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  extinction  of  Villanage,  the  separa- 
tion firom  the  see  of  Rome,  the  expulsion  of  the  Stnarts, 
the  reform  of  the  Representative  System,  are  succes- 
sive stages,  there  have  been,  under  some  name  or  other, 
two  sets  of  men,  those  who  were  b6foi*e  their  age,  and 
those  who  were  behind  it,  those  who  were  the  wisest 
un<mg  their  contemporaries,  and  those  who  gloried  in 
bdng  no  vriser  than  iheir  great  grandfathers.  It  is  de- 
fightful  to  think,  that,  in  due  time,  the  last  of  those  who 
straggle  in  the  rear  of  tiie  great  march  will  occupy  the 
place  now  occupied  the  advanced  gua,rd.  The  Tory 
Pju'liament  of  1710  would  have  passed  for  a  most  lib- 
eral PariSament  in  the  days  of  EUzabeth ;  and  there  arc 
St  present  few  members  of  the  Conservative  Club  who 
would  not  have  been  fully  quaUfied  to  sit  with  Halifax 
md  Somers  at  the  Kithcat. 

Thou^,  therefore,  we  admit  that  a  modem  Tory 
hears  some  reseniblance  to  a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne^s 
reign,  we  can  by  h6.meBns  admit  that  a  Tory  of  Annie's 
reifu  resembled  a  modem  Whig.  Have  the  mod- 
irn  WUIcB  passed  laws  for  Ae  piirpose  of  closing  the 
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entrance  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  against  t  he  nen 
interests  created  by  trade?  Do  the  modem  Whig! 
hold  the  doctrine  of  diyine  right  ?  Have  the  modem 
Whigs  laboured  to  exclude  aU  I^ssenters  from  o£Sce 
and  Power  ?  The  modem  Whigs  are,  indeed,  at  the 
present  moment,  like  the  Tories  of  1712,  desirous  of 
l)eace,  and  of  close  union  with  France.  But  is  there 
no  difference  between  the  France  of  1712  and  thet 
France  of  1832  ?  Is  France  now  the  stronghold  of 
the  "  Popish  tyranny  "  and  the  "  arbitrary  power  " 
against  which  our  ancestors  fought  and  prayed  ?  Lord 
Mahon  will  find,  we  think,  that  his  parallel  is,  in  aT 
essential  circumstances,  as  incorrect  as  that  which  Flu 
ellen  drew  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  or  as 
that  wliich  an  ingenious  Tory  lately  discovered  between 
Archbishop  Williams  and  Archbishop  Vemon. 

We  agree  with  Lord  Mahon  in  thinking  highly  of 
the  Whigs  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  But  that  part  of 
their  conduct  which  he  selects  for  especial  praise  is  pre- 
cisely the  part  which  we  think  most  objectionable. 
We  revere  them  as  the  great  champions  of  political 
and  of  intellectual  liberty.  It  is  tme  that,  when  raised 
to  power,  they  were  not  exempt  from  the  faults  which 
power  naturally  engenders.  It  is  tme  that  they  were 
men  bom  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  they 
were  theref<Mre  ignorant  of  many  tmths  which  are  fiir 
miliar  to  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
they  were,  what  the  reformers  of  the  Church  were  be* 
fore  them,  and  what  the  reformers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  been  since,  the  leaders  of  tlieir  species 
m  a  right  direction.  It  is  tme  that  they  did  not  allow 
to  political  discussion  that  latitude  which  to  us  appears 
reasonable  and  safe  ;  but  to  them  we  ove  the  remova^ 
of  the  Censorship,   It  is  tme  that  they  did,  not  carr^ 
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tfie  principle  of  religiotis  liberty  to  its  ftdl  extent ;  but 
to  them  we  owe  the  Toleration  Act. 

Though,  however,  we  think  thdt  the  Whigs  of 
Anne's  reign,  were,  as  a  body,  fcr  superior  in  wisdom 
and  public  virtue  to  their  contemporaries  the  Tories, 
we  by  no  means  hold  ourselves  bound  to  d^nd  all  the 
measures  of  our  favourite  party.  A  life  of  action,  if 
it  is  to  be  useful,  must  be  a  Hfe  of  compromise.  But 
speculation  admits  of  no  compromise.  A  public  man 
is  often  under  the  necessity  of  consenting  to  measures 
which  he  dislikes,  lest  he  should  endanger  the  success 
of  measures  which  he  thinks  of  vital  importance.  But 
the  historian  lies  under  no  such  necessity.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  of  his  most  sacred  duties  to  point 
out  clearly  the  errors  of  those  whose  general  conduct 
he  admires. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that,  on  the  great  question 
which  divided  England  during  the  last  four  years  of 
Anne's  reign,  the  Tories  were  in  the  right,  and  the 
Whigs  in  the  wrong.  That  question  was,  whether 
England  ought  to  conclude  peace  without  exacting 
from  Philip  a  resignation  of  the  Spanish  crown  ? 

No  Parliamentary  struggle,  from  the  time  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill  to  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  has  been 
so  violent  as  that  which  took  place  between  the  authors 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  War  Party.  The 
Commons  wete  for  peace ;  the  Lords  were  for  vigorous 
hostilities.  The  queen  was  compelled  to  choose  which 
of  her  two  highest  prerogatives  she  would  exercise, 
irh  ether  she  would  create  Peers  or  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
nent.  The  ties  of  party  superseded  the  ties  of  neigh- 
Dourhood  and  of  blood.  The  members  of  the  hostile 
bctions  would  scarcely  speak  to  each  other,  or  bow  to 
meh  other.   The  women  appeaared  at  the  theatres 
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bearing  the  badges  of  tlieir  political  sect.  The  schism 
extended  to  the  most  remote  counties  g£  England. 
Talents,  such  as  had'  seldom  before  been  displayed  in 
poUtical  controversy,  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  hostile  parties.  On  one  side  was  Steele,  gay, 
lively,  drunk  with  animal  spirits  and  with  &ctious  ani- 
mosity, and  Addison,  with  his  polished  satire,  his  inez- 
haustible  fertility  of  fancy,  and  his  gfaceful  simpUcity 
of  style.  In  the  front  of  the  opposite  ranks  appeared 
a  darker  and  fiercer  spirit,  the  apostate  pdidcian,  the 
ril:'?ld  priest,  the  peijured  lover,  a  heart  burning  with 
hatrev.  against  the  whole  human  race,  a  mind  richly 
stored  with  images  from  the  dunghill  and  the  lazar- 
house.  The  ministers  triumphed,  and  the  peace  was 
concluded.  Then  came  the  reaction.  A  new  sover- 
eign ascended  the  throne.  The  Whigs  ^joyed  the 
confidence  of  the  King  and  of  the  ParUament.  The 
unjust  severity  with  which  the  Tories  had  treated 
Marlborough  and  Walpole  was  more  than  retaliated. 
Harley  and  Prior  were  thrown  into  prison;  Boling- 
broke  and  Ormond  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  wounds  inflicted  in  this  desperate 
conflict  continued  to  rankle  for  many  years.  It  was 
long  before  the  members  of  either  party  could  discuss 
the  question  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  with  calmness  and 
impartiaUty.  That  the  Whig  Ministers  had  sold  us  to 
the  Dutch  ;  that  the  Tory  Ministers  had  sold  us  to  the 
French  ;  that  the  War  had  been  carried  on  only  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  Marlborough  ;  that  the  peace  had  been 
concluded  only  to  &eilitate  the  return  of  the  Pretender ; 
these  imputations  and  many  others,  utterly  unfounded, 
or  gr6ssly  exaggerated,  were  hulled  b^ickward  and  for- 
ward by  the  political  di^^putants  of  the  iafltr  cmlury. 
(n  .oiir  tmie  :^e  qoei^tton  may  be  d^usse^  withont 
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irritation.  We-  will  state,  as  concisely  as  possible, 
the  reasons  which  liave  led  iis  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived. 

The  dangers  which  were  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  peace  were  two;  first,  the  danger  tliat  Philip 
might  be  induced,  bj  feelings  of  private  affection,  to 
act  in  strict  concert  with  the  elder  branch  of  his  house, 
to  fiivour  the  French  trade  at  the  expense  of  England, 
and  to  side  with  the  French  government  in  future 
wars ;  secondly,  the  danger  that  the  posterity  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  might  become  extinct,  that  PhiUp 
might  become  heir  by  blood  to  the  French  crown,  and 
that  thus  two  great  monarchies  might  be  united  under 
one  sovereign. 

The  first  danger  appears  to  us  altogether  chimerical. 
Family  affection  has  seldom  produced  much  effect  on 
the  policy  of  princes.  The  state  of  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  proved  that  in  politics  the  ties 
of  interest  are  much  stronger  than  those  of  consan^^ 
gninity  or  affinity.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been 
driven  firom  his  dominions  by  his  father-in-law  ;  Victor 
Amadeus  was  in  arms  against  his  sons-in-law ;  Anne 
was  seated  on  a  throne  from  which  she  had  assisted  to 
push  a  most  indulgent  &ther.  It  is  true  that  Philip 
had  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  regard  his 
grandfather  with  profound  veneration.  It  was  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  the  influence  of  Lewis  at  Madrid 
would  be  very  great.  But  Lewis  was  more  than 
seventy  years  old ;  he  could  not  live  long ;  his  heir 
was  an  infrnt  in  the  cradle.  There  -was  surely  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  policy  of  the  King  of  Spain 
would  be  swayed  by  his  regard  for  a  nephew  whom  he 
had  never  seen. 

In  fiM^t,  soon  after  the  peace,  the  two  branches  of  the 
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Hooae  of'  Bourbon  began  to  quarre.\.  A  close  alliance 
was  formed  between  Philip  and  Charles,  lately  com- 
petitors for  the  Castilian  crown.  A  Spanish  pr'ncess, 
betrothed  to  the  King  of  France,  was  sent  back  in  the 
most  insulting  manner  to  her  native  country ;  and  a 
decree  was  put  forth  by  the  Court  of  Madrid  con*- 
manding  eveiy  Frenchman  to  leave  Spain.  It  is  ti-oe 
that,  fifty  years  aftier  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  an  ailianco 
of  peculiar  strictness  was  formed  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  govemments.  But  both  governments 
were  actuated  on  that  occasion,  not  by  domestic  affec- 
tion, but  by  common  interests,  and  common  enmitiee. 
Their  compact,  though  called  the  Family  Compact, 
was  as  purely  a  poUtical  compact  as  the  league  of  Cam' 
brai  or  the  league  of  Pilnitz. 

The  second  danger  was  that  Philip  might  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  his  native  country.  This  did 
not  happen  :  but  it  might  have  happened  ;  and  at  one 
time  it  seemed  very  likely  to  happen.  A  sickly  child 
alone  stood  between  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  heri- 
tage of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Philip,  it  is  true,  sol- 
emnly renounced  his  claim  to  the  French  crown.  But 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
Spanish  crown  had  proved  the  inefficacy  of  such  re- 
nunciations. The  French  lawyers  declared  Philip's 
renunciation  null,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  realm.  The  French  people  would 
probably  have  sided  with  him  whom  they  would  have 
considered  as  the  rightiul  heir.  Saint  Simon,  though 
much  less  zealous  for  hereditary  monarchy  than  most 
of  his  countrymen,  and  though  strongly  attached  to 
the  Regent,  declared,  in  the  presence  of  that  prince, 
that  he  never  would  support  the  claims  of  the  House 
if  Orleans  against  those  of  die  King  of  Spam.   ^  I 
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nch,"  he  said,  ^^be  mj  feelings,  what  must  be  the 
feelings  of  others?"  Bolingbroke,  it  is  certain,  was 
fiilly  convinced  that  the  renunciation  was  worth  no 
more  than  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written,  and  de- 
manded it  only  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  English 
Parliament  and  people. 

Yet,  though  it  was  at  one  time  probable  that  the 
posterity  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  become  ex- 
tinct, and  though  it  is  ahnost  certain  that,  if  the  pos- 
terity of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  become  extinct, 
Philip  would  have  successftiUy  preferred  his  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France,  we  still  defend  the  principle  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  the  first  place,  Cliarlea 
had,  soon  afW  the  battle  of  Villa- Viciosa,  inherited, 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  all  the  dominions  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  Surely,  if  to  these  dominions 
he  had  added  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain,  the  balance 
of  power  would  have  been  seriously  endangered.  The 
onion  of  the  Austrian  dominions  and  Spain  woula 
Qot,  it  is  true,  have  been  sq  alarming  an  event  as 
the  union  of  France  and  Spain.  But  Charles  was 
actually  Emperor.  Philip  was  not,  and  never  might 
be.  King  of  France.  The  certainty  of  the  less  evil 
might  well  be  set  against  the  chance  of  the  greater 
evil. 

But,  in  &ct,  we  do  not  believe  that  Spain  would 
ong  have  remained  under  the  government  either  of 
an  Emperor  or  of  a  King  of  France.  The  character 
of  the  Spanish  people  was  a  better  security  to  the 
nations  of  Europe  than  any  will,  any  instrument  of 
renunciation,  or  any  treaty.  The  same  energy  which 
the  people  of  Castile  had  put  forth  when  Madrid  was 
occupied  by  the  Allied  armieb,  they  would  have  again 
ptt  forth  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  their  country  was 
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about  to  become  a  French  province.  Though  they 
were  no  longer  masters  abroad,  they  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  see  foreigners  set  over  them  at  home.  If 
PhUip  had  attempted  to  govern  Spain  by  mandatoa 
&om  Versailles,  a  second  Grand  Alliance  would  easily 
have  effected  what  the  first  had  failed  to  accomplish. 
The  Spanish  nation  would  have  rallied  against  him  as 
zealously  as  it  had  before  rallied  roimd  him.  And  of 
tbis  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware.  For  many 
years  the  favourite  hope  of  his  heart  was  that  he  might 
ascend  the  throne  of  his  grandfather  ;  but  he  seems 
never  to  have  thought  it  possible  that  he  could  reign 
at  once  in  the  country  of  his  adoption  and  in  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth. 

These  were  the  dangers  of  the  peace ;  and  they 
seem  to  us  to  be  of  no  very  formidable  kind.  Against 
these  dangers  are  to  be  set  off  the  evils  of  war  and  the 
risk  of  failure.  The  evils  of  the  war,  the  waste  of 
life,  the  suspension  of  trade,  the  expenditure  of  wealth, 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  require  no  illustration.  The 
chances  of  feilure  it  b  difBctdt  at  this  distance  of  time 
to  calculate  with  accuracy.  But  we  think  that  an  esti- 
mate approximating  to  the  truth  may,  without  much 
Jifficulty,  be  formed.  The  AlUes  had  been  victorious 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Flanders.  It  wis  by  no  means 
improbable  that  they  might  fight  their  way  into  the 
very  heart  of  France.  But  at  no  time  since  the  com- 
iiencement  of  the  war  had  their  prospects  been  so  daik 
in  that  country  which  was  the  very  object  of  the  strug- 
gle.  In  Spain  they  held  only  a  few  square  leagues. 
The  temper  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  was 
lecidedly  hostile  to  them.  If  they  had  persisted,  if 
they  hai  obtained  success  equal  to  their  highest  expeo> 
tfttions,  if  they  had  gained  a  series  of  victories  as  splen 
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iid  as  those  of  Bl^heim  and  Ramilies,  if  Paiis  h&d 
UJen,  if  Lewis  had  been  a  prisoner,  we  still  doubt 
whether  they  would  have  accomplished  their  object 
They  would  still  have  had  to  carry  on  intennikiable 
hostilities  against  the  whole  population  of  a  country 
wliich  affords  peculiar  facilities  to  irregular  warfare, 
and  m  which  invading  armies  suffer  more  from  famine 
tlian  from  the  sword. 

We  are,  therefore,  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  We 
are  indeed  no  admirers  of  the  statesmen  who  concluded 
that  peace.  Harley,  we  believe,  was  a  solemn  trifler, 
St.  John  a  brilliant  knave.  The  great  body  of  their 
followers  consisted  of  the  country  clergy  and  the  coun- 
try gentry ;  two  classes  of  men  who  were  then  infe- 
rior in  intelligence  to  decent  shopkeepers  or  fai-mei-s 
of  our  time.  Parson  Barnabas,  Parson  Trulliber,  Sir 
Wilfid  Witwould,  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  Squire 
Western,  Squire  Sullen,  such  were  the  people  who 
composed  the  main  strength  or  the  Tory  party  during 
the  sixty  years  which  followed  the  Revolution.  It  is 
true  that  the  means  by  which  the  Tories  came  into 
power  in  1710  were  most  disreputable.  It  is  true  tliat 
the  manner  in  which  they  used  their  power  was  often 
unjust  and  cruel.  It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  bring 
about  their  &vourite  project  of  peace,  they  resorted  lo 
slander  and  deception,  without  the  shghtest  scruple. 
It  is  true  that  they  passed  off  on  the  British  nation  a 
renunciation  which  they  knew  to  be  invalid.  It  is 
true  that  they  gave  up  the  Catalans  to  the  vengeance 
of  PhiUp,  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  hmnanity  and 
^tional  honour.  But  on  the  great  question  of  Peace 
ir  War,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  though  their  mo- 
tives may  have  been  selfish  and  malevolent,  their  d*v 
zmm  was  beneficial  to  the  state. 
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But  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits.  It  re 
mains  only  for  us  to  bid  Lord  Mahon  heartily  farewell, 
and  to  assure  him  that,  whatever  dislike  we  may  feel 
for  his  politic  il  opinions,  we  shall  always  meet  him 
with  pleasure  on  the  neutral  firround  of  litmture. 


HORACE  WALP0LE.1 


(EMmrgk  Seriew,  October,  18S8.) 

Wb  cannot  transcribe  this  tidepage  without  strong 
feelings  of  r^ret.  The  editing  of  these  volumes  was 
die  last  of  the  useftil  and  modest  services  rendered 
to  literature  by  a  nobleman  of  amiable  manners,  of 
ontamished  pubUc  and  private  character,  and  of  cul- 
tivated mind.  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  Lord 
Dover  performed  his  part  diligendy,  judiciously,  and 
widiout  the  sUghtest  ostentation.  He  had  two  merits 
which  are  rarely  found  together  in  a  commentator. 
He  was  content  to  be  merely  a  commentator,  to  keep 
in  the  background,  and  to  leave  the  foreground  to  the 
author  whom  he  liad  imdertaken  to  illustrate.  Yet, 
though  willing  to  be  an  attendant,  he  was  by  no 
means  a  slave ;  nor  did  he  consider  it  as  part  of  his 
duty  to  see  no  faults  in  the  writer  to  whom  he  'faith- 
fiilly  and  assiduously  rendered  die  humblest  literary 
offices. 

The  faults  of  Horace  Walpole's  head  and  heart  are 
indeed  sufficiently  glaring.  His  writings,  it  is  true, 
nmk  as  high  among  the  deUcacies  of  intellectual 
•picures  as  the  Strasburg  pies  among  the  dishes 

^LtlUn  of  Horace  WafyoU,  Earl  of  Orfordy  to  Sir  Brraee  Mmm^ 
BrM  Etm^  at  lU  Omrt  of  TWcoay.  Now  flnt  pabliihad  fttn  tb« 
OrifliMUi  U  U>«  PoMMtion  of  the  Eari  of  Waldo  ca vk.  Editoi  by  LoBD 
Item.  iTob.  Sra   Loodou:  1889. 
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described  Ln  the  Almanack  des  GourmaruU.  But  aa 
the  pdtS^de-foie-gTas  owes  its  excellence  to  the  dis- 
eases of  the  wretched  animal  which  furnislies  it,  and 
would  be  good  for  nothing  if  it  were  not  made  of 
hvers  pretematurally  swollen,  so  none  but  an  unhealthy 
^d  disorganised  mind  could  have  produced  such  Ut- 
erary  luxuries  as  the  works  of  Walpole. 

He  was,  unless  we  have  formed  a  very  erroneous 
judgment  of  his  character,  the  most  eccentric,  the 
most  artificial,  the  most  fastidious,  the  most  capricious 
of  men.  His  mind  was  a  bmidle  of  inconsistent  whims 
and  affectations.  His  featm*es  were  covered  by  mask 
within  mask.  When  the  outer  disguise  of  obvious 
affectation  was  removed,  you  were  still  as  far  as  ever 
from  seeing  the  real  man.  He  played  innumerable 
parts,  and  over-acted  them  all.  When  he  talked  mis- 
antlu'opy,  he  out-Tiraoned  Timon.  When  he  talked 
philanthropy,  he  left  Howard  at  an  immeasurable 
distance.  He  scoffed  at  courts,  and  kept  a  cluonicle 
of  their  most  trifling  scandal;  at  society,  and  was 
blown  about  by  its  slightest  veerings  of  opinion ;  at 
literary  fame,  and  left  fair  copies  of  his  private  letters, 
with  copious  notes,  to  be  published  after  liis  decease ; 
at  rank,  and  never  for  a  moment  forgot  that  he  was  an 
Honourable ;  at  the  practice  of  entail,  and  tasked  the 
ingenuity  of  conveyancers  to  tie  up  his  villa  in  the 
btrictest  settlement. 

The  conformation  of  his  mind  was  such  that  what- 
ever WaJ  little  seemed  to  him  great,  and  whatevoi 
was  great  seemed  to  him  little.  Serious  bushiess  was 
%  trifle  to  him,  and  ti'ifles  were  his  serious  lusiness. 
To  chat  with  blue  stockings,  to  ^Tite  little  copies  of 
vomplimentary  verses  on  little  occasions,  to  superin- 
tend a  private  press,  to  preserve  from  natural  docaj 
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die  perishable  topics  of  Ranelagb  and  Wliite  ti,  to 
record  divorces  and  bets.  Miss  Cbudleigb'.i  absurdities 
and  George  Selwyn's  good  sayings,  to  decorate  a  gi*c>- 
tesque  bouse  with  pie-crust  battlements,  to  procure 
rare  engravings  and  antique  chimney-boards,  to  match 
odd  gauntlets,  to  lay  out  a  maze  of  walks  within  five  « 
acrrjB  of  ground,  these  were  tbe  gi'ave  cmplo3rments  of 
his  long  life.  From  these  he  turned  to  politics  as  to 
an  amusement.  After  the  labours  of  the^printrshop 
and  the  auction-room  he  unbent  his  mind  in  the  House 
of  Comm(ms.  And,  having  indulged  in  the  recreation 
of  making  laws  and  voting  millions,  he  returned  to  more 
important  pursuits,  to  researches  after  Queen  Mary's 
comb,  Wolsey's  red  hat,  the  pipe  which  Van  Tromp 
smoked  during  his  last  searfight,  and  the  spur  which 
King  William  struck  into  the  flank  of  Sorrel. 

In  every  thing  in  which  Walpole  busied  himself,  in 
the  fine  arts,  in  Uterature,  in  public  afiairs,  he  was 
drawn  by  some  strange  attraction  from  the  great  to  the 
little,  and  from  the  usefiil  to  the  odd.  The  poUtics  in 
which  he  took  the  keenest  interest,  were  poUtics 
scarcely  deserving  of  the  name.  The  growlings  of 
George  the  Second,  the  flirtations  of  Princess  Emily 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  amours  of  Prince 
Frederic  and  Lady  Middlesex,  the  squabbles  between 
Gold  Stick  in  waiting  and  the  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds,  the  disagreements  between  the  tutors  of  Prince 
George,  these  matters  engaged  almost  all  the  attention 
which  Walpole  could  spare  from  matters  more  impor- 
Vamt  still,  from  bidding  for  Zinckes  and  Petitots,  from 
theapening  fragments  of  tapestry  and  handles  of  old 
iSnces,  from  joining  bits  of  painted  glass,  .and  from 
jetting  up  memorials  of  departed  cats  and  dogs.  While 
Ve  was  fetcJbing  and  carrying  the  gossip  of  Kensington 
Tou  ni.  7 
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Palace  and  Carlton  House,  lie  fimded  AslI  he  wai 
engaged  in  politics,  and  when  he  recorded  that  gossip, 
he  &ncied  that  he  was  writing  history. 

He  was,  as  he  has  himself  told  us,  fond  of  &ction  as 
an  amusement.  He  loved  mischief:  but  he  lovod 
"  quiet ;  and  he  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  oppor« 
tunities  of  gratifying  both  his  tastes  at  once.  He  some* 
times  contrived,  without  showing  himself,  to  disturb 
the  course  of  ministerial  negotiations  and  to  spread 
concision  through  the  political  circles.  He  does  not 
himself  pretend  that,  on  these  occasions^  he  was  act* 
uated  by  pubUc  spirit ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
had  any  private  advantage  in  view.  He  thought  it  a 
good  practical  joke  to  set  public  men  together  by  the 
ears ;  and  he  enjoyed  their  perplexities,  their  accusa- 
tions, and  their  recriminations,  as  a  malicious  boy 
enjoys  the  embarrassment  of  a  misdirected  traveller. 

About  politics,  in  the  high  sende  of  the  word,  he 
knew  nothing,  and  eared  nothing.  .  He  called  himself 
a  Whig.  His  father's  son  could  scarcely  assume  any 
other  name.  It  pleased  him  also  to  afiect  a  foolish 
dislike  of  kings  as  kings,  and  a  foolish  love  and  admira- 
tion of  rebels  as  rebels ;  and  perhaps,  while  kings  were 
not  in  danger,  and  while  rebels  were  not  in  being,  he 
really  behoved  that  he  held  the  doctrines  which  he 
professed.  To  go  no  further  than  the  letters  now 
before  us,  he  is  perpetually  boasting  to  his  friend  Mann 
of  his  aversion  to  royalty  and  to  royal  persons.  He 
calls  the  crime  of  Damien  that  least  bad  of  murders, 
die  murder  of  a  king."  He  hung  up  in  his  villa  an 
engraving  of  the  death-warrant  of  Charles,  with  the 
mscription  "  Major  Chartay  Yet  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  lustoiy  might  have  taught  him  that  the 
Restoration,  and  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  twent)r« 
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oght  years  which  followed  the  Restorataoii,  were  tb« 
effects  of  this  Greater  Charter.  Nor  was  there  much 
in  the  means  by  wliich  that  instrument  was  obtained 
that  could  gratify  a  judicious  lover  of  liberty.  A  man 
must  hate  kings  very  bitterly,  before  he  can  think  it 
desirable  that  the  representatiyes  of  the  people  should 
be  turned  out  of  doors  by  dragoons,  in  order  to  get  at 
a  king's  head.  Walpole's  Whiggism,  however,  was  of 
a  very  harmless  kind.  He  kept  it,  as  he  kept  the  old 
spears  and  helmets  at  Strawberry  Hill,  merely  for 
show.  He  would  just  as  soon  have  thought  of  taking 
down  the  arms  of  the  ancient  Templars  and  Hospital- 
lers from  the  walls  of  his  hall,  and  setting  off  on  a 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  of  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
those  daring  warriors  and  statesmen,  great  even  in 
their  errors,  whose  names  and  seals  were  affixed  to  the 
warrant  which  he  prized  so  highly.  He  liked  revolu- 
tion and  regicide  only  when  they  were  a  hundred  years 
old.  His  republicanism,  like  the  courage  of  a  bully, 
or  the  love  of  a  fribble,  was  stFong  and  ardent  when 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  subsided  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  to  the  proof.  As 
soon  as  die  revolutionary  spirit  really  began  to  stir  in 
Europe,  as  soon  as  the  hatred  of  kings  became  some- 
thing more  than  a  sonorous  phrase,  he  was  frightened 
into  a  fanatical  royalist,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  alarmists  of  those  wretched  times.  In 
truth,  Ws  talk  about  liberty,  whether  he  kuw  it  or 
not,  was  from  the  beginning  a  mere  cant,  the  remains 
if  a  phraseology  which  had  meant  something  in  the 
jiouths  of  those  from  whom  he  had  learned  it,  but 
which,  in  his  mouth,  meant  about  as  much  as  the  oath 
by  which  the  Knights  of  some  modem  orders  bind 
4ienMlveB  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  all  injured  ladies. 
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He  had  beeu  fed  in  his  boyhood  with  Whig  specula- 
tions on  government.  He  must  often  have  seen,  at 
Houghton  or  in  Downing  Street,  men  who  had  beaD 
Whigs  when  it  was  as  dangerous  to  be  a  Whig  as  to  be 
a  highwayman,  men  who  had  voted  for  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  who  had  been  concealed  in  garrets  and  cellara 
after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  who  had  set  tlieir 
names  to  the  declaration  that  they  would  live  and  die 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  had  acquired  the 
language  of  these  men,  and  he  repeated  it  by  rote, 
though  it  was  at  variance  witli  all  his  tastes  and  feel* 
ings ;  just  as  some  old  Jacobite  families  persisted  in 
praying  for  the  Pretender,  and  in  passing  their  glasses 
over  the  water  decanter,  when  they  drank  the  King's 
health,  long  after  they  had  become  loyal  supporters  of 
the  government  of  George  the  Third.  He  was  a 
Whig  by  the  accident  of  hereditary  connection ;  but 
he  was  essentially  a  courtier ;  and  not  the  less  a  court- 
ier because  he  pretended  to  sneer  at  the  objects  which 
excited  his  admiration  and  envy.  His  real  tastes  per- 
petually show  themselves  through  the  thin  disguise. 
WhUe  professing  all  the  contempt  of  Bradshaw  or 
Ludlow  for  crowned  heads,  he  took  the  trouble  to 
write  a  book  concerning  Royal  Authors.  He  prycd 
with  the  utmost  anxiety  into  die  most  minute  particu* 
lars  relating  to  the  Royal  fiunily.  When  he  was  a 
child,  he  was  haunted  with  a  longing  to  see  George  the 
First,  and  gave  his  mother  no  peace  till  she  had  found 
a  way  of  gratifying  his  curiosity.  The  same  feeling, 
covered  with  a  thousand  disguises,  attended  him  to  the 
grave.  No  ouservation  that  dropped  from  the  lips  of 
Majesty  seenicd  to  him  too  trifling  to  be  recorded. 
The  French  songs  of  Prince  Frederic,  compositioni 
lertunly  not  deserving  of  preservation  on  account  of 
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tbeir  intrinsic  merits  have  been  care6iUy  preserved  fof 
as  by  this  contemner  of  royalty.    In  truth,  every  psige 

Walpoie's  works  bewrays  i6m.  This  Diogenes,  who 
would  be  thought  to  prefer  his  tub  to  a  palace,  and 
who  has  nothing  to  ask  of  the  masters  of  Windsor  and 
Versailles  but  that  they  will  stand  out  of  his  light,  is  a 
gentleman-usher  at  heart. 

He  had,  it  is  plain,  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  the 
firvolity  of  his  fiivourite  pursuits ;  and  this  conscious* 
ness  iHToduced  one  of  the  most  diverting  of  his  ten 
thousand  affectations.  His  busy  idleness,  his  indifieiv 
ence  to  matters  which  the  world  generally  regards  as 
important,  his  passion  for  trifles,  he  thought  fit  to 
dignify  with  the  name  of  philosophy.  He  spoke  of 
himself  as  of  a  man  whose  equanimity  was  proof  to 
ambitious  hopes  and  fears,  who  had  learned  to  rate 
power,  wealth,  and  fame  at  their  true  value,  and 
whom  the  o(mflict  of  parties,  the  rise  and  fall  of  states- 
men, the  ebb  and  flow  of  puUic  opinion,  moved  onlv 
to  a  smile  of  mingled  compassion  and  disdain,  it 
was  owing  to  the  peculiar  elevation  of  his  character 
that  he  cared  about  a  pinnacle  of  lath  and  plaster 
more  than  about  the  Middlesex  election,  and  about  a 
miniature  of  Grammont  more  than  about  the  American 
Revolution.  Pitt  and  Murray  might  talk  themselves 
hoarse  about  trifles.  But  questions  of  government 
and  war  were  too  insignificant  to  detain  a  mind  which 
was  occupied  in  recording  the  scandal  of  club-rooms 
and  the  whispers  of  the  back-stairs,  and  which  was 
even  capable  of  selecting  and  disposing  chairs  of  ebony 
and  shields  of  rhinoceros-skin. 

One  of  his  innumerable  whims  was  an  extreme 
mwillii^ness  to  be  considered  a  man  of  letters.  Not 
hat  he  was  indifferent  to  literary  &me.    Far  firom  it< 
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Scarcely  any  writer  has  ever  troubled  himself  so  much 
about  the  appearance  which  his  works  were  to  mak< 
before  posterity.  But  he  had  set  his  heart  on  incoiif 
natible  objects^  He  wished  to  be  a  celebrated  author, 
and  yet  to  be  a  mere  idle  gentleman,  one  of  those 
£[gcurean  gods  of  the  earth  who  do  nothing  at  all, 
and  who  pass  their  existence  in  the  contemplation  of 
their  own,  perfections.  He  did  not  like  to  have  any 
thing  in  common  with  the  wretches  who  lodged  in  the 
little  courts  behind  St.  Martin's  Church,  and  stole  oat 
on  Sundays  to  dine  with  their  bookseller.  He  avoided 
the  society  of  authors.  He  spoke  with  lordly  contempt 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  them.  He  tried  to 
find  out  some  way  of  writing  books,  as  M.  Jourdain'a 
father  sold  cloth,  without  derogating  from  his  char- 
acter of  Q-entilhamme.  Lui,  marchand  7  C'est 
pure  m^disance:  il  ne  Pa  jamais  ^t^.  Tout  ce  qu'il 
&isait,  c'est  qu'il  ^tait  fort  obligeant,  fort  officieux; 
et  comme  il  se  connaissait  fort  bien  en  ^to%s,  il  en 
allait  choisir  de  tons  les  cdt^s,  les  faisait  i^poiter 
chez  lui,  et  en  donnait  &  ses  amis  pour  de  I'argent." 
There  are  several  amusing  instances  of  Walpole's 
feeling  on  this  subj^t  in  the  letters  now  before  us. 
Mann  had  complimented  him  on  the  learning  which 
appeared  in  the  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors ; "  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  impatiei^Uy 
Walpole  bore  the  imputation  of  having  attended  to 
any  thing  so  un&shionable  as  the  improvement  of  liis 
mind.  "  I  know  nothing.  How  should  I  ?  I  who 
have  always  lived  in  tlie  big  busy  world;  who  lie 
a-bed  all  the  morning,  calling  it  morning  as  long  as 
you  please ;  who  sup  in  company ;  who  have  played  at 
&ro  half  my  life,  and  now  at  loo  till  two  and  thretf 
ti  the  morning;  who  have  always  loved  pleasnre 
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hannted  auctions.  •  •  •  •  How  I  have  laughed  wheu 
lome  of  the  Magazines  have  called  me  the  learntfl 
gentleman.  Praj  don't  be  like  the  Magazines/'  This 
fbllj  might  be  pardoned  in  a  boy.  But  a  man  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  old,  as  Walpole  then  was,  ought 
to  be  quite  as  much  ashamed  of  playing  at  loo  tiU 
three  every  morning  as  of  being  that  vulgar  thing,  a 
learned  gentleman. 

The  literary  character  has  undoubtedly  its  ftdl 
share  of  &ults,  and  of  very  serious  and  oifensive 
fimlts.  If  Walpole  had  avoided  those  faults,  we 
could  have  pardoned  the  &stidiousness  with  which 
he  declined  all  fellowship  with  men  of  learning. 
But  from  those  &nlts  Walpole  was  not  one  jot  moi^ 
free  than  the  garreteers  fix)m  whose  contact  he  shrank. 
Of  literary  meannesses  and  hterary  vices,  his  life  and 
his  works  contain  as  many  instances  as  the  life  and  the 
works  of  any  member  of  Johnson's  club.  The  fact  is, 
that  Walpole  had  the  faults  of  Grub  Street,  with  a 
large  addition  from  St.  James's  Street,  the  vanity,  the 
jealousy,  the  irritalnlity  of  a  man  of  letters,  the  affected 
superciliousness  and  apathy  of  a  man  of  ton. 

His  judgment  of  literature,  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture especially,  was  altogether  perverted  by  his  ari»- 
tocratical  feelings.  No  writer  surely  was  ever  guilty 
of  so  much  &lse  and  absurd  criticism.  He  almost 
mvariably  speaks  with  contempt  of  those  books  which 
are  now  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  that  ap- 
peared in  his  time ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks 
of  writers  of  rank  and  fashion  as  if  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  same  precedence  in  literature  which 
would  have  been  allowed  to  them  in  a  drawing-room. 
In  these  letters,  for  example,  he  says  that  he  would 
vdier  hfive  written  the  most  absurd  lines  in  Lee  than 
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Thomson's  Seasons.  The  periodical  paper  called 
'*  The  World,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  "  our  first 
writers."  Who,  then,  were  the  first  writers  of  Eng- 
land in  the  jear  1753  ?  Walpole  has  told  us  in  a  note. 
Our  readers  will  probably  guess  that  Hume,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Richardson,  Johnson,  Warburton,  Collins, 
Akenside,  Gray,  Dyer,  Young,  Warton,  Mason,  or 
some  of  those  distinguished  men,  were  in  the  list. 
Not  one  of  them.  Our  first  writers,  it  seems,  were 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Bath,  Mr.  W.  Whithed,  Sir 
Charles  Williams,  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  Mr.  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Coventry.  Of  these  seven  personages,  Whithed 
was  the  lowest  in  station,  but  was  the  most  accom- 
plished  tuft-hunter  of  his  time.  Coventry  was  of  a 
noble  family.  The  other  five  had  among  them  two 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  two  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  three  seats  in  the  Privy  Council,  a  baro- 
netcy, a  blue  riband,  a  red  riband,  about  a  hundred 
thousand  poimds  a  year,  and  not  ten  pages  that  are 
worth  reading.  The  writings  of  Whithed,  Cambridge, 
Coventry,  and  Lord  Bath  are  forgotten.  Soame  Jen- 
yns is  remembered  chiefly  by  Johnson's  review  of  the 
foolish  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  Lord  Chester- 
field stands  much  lower  in  the  estimation  of  posterity 
than  he  would  have  done  if  his  letters  had  never  been 
published.  The  lampoons  of  Sir  Charles  Williams  are 
now  read  only  by  the  curious,  and,  though  not  without 
occasional  flashes  of  wit,  have  always  seemed  to  us,  we 
must  own,  very  poor  performances. 

Walpole  judged  of  French  literatiyre  after  the  same 
bshion.  He  understood  and  loved  the  Fr^ch  lan« 
guage.  Lideed,  he  loved  it  too  well.  His  style  if 
more  deeply  tainted  with  Gallicifnn  than  that  of  any 
kher  ElngUsh  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
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Ilis  composition  often  reads,  for  a  page  together,  like 
a  rude  translation  firom  the  French.  We  meet  every 
minute  with  such  sentences  as  these,  One  knows 
what  temperaments  Annibal  Caracci  painted."  "  The 
impertinent  personage ! "  "  She  is  dead  rich."  "  Lord 
Dalkeith  is  dead  of  the  small-pox  ill  three  ilays." 
**It  will  not  be  seen  whether  he  or  they  are  mo«t 
patriot." 

His  love  of  the  French  language  was  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  He  loved  it  as  having  been  for  a  century  the 
vehicle  of  all  the  polite  nothings  of  Europe,  as  the 
fflgn  by  which  the  freemasons  of  &shion  recognised 
each  other  in  every  capital  from  Petersburgh  to  Na- 
ples, as  the  language  of  raillery,  as  the  language  of 
anecdote,  as  the  language  of  memoirs,  as  the  language 
of  correspondence.  Its  higher  uses  he  altogether  dis- 
r^^ded.  The  literature  of  France  has  been  to  ours 
what  Aaron  was  to  Moses,  the  expositor  of  great 
truths  which  would  else  have  perished  for  want  of  a 
voice  to  utter  them  with  distinctness.  The  relation 
which  existed  between  Mr.  Bentham  and  M.  Dumont 
is  an  exact  illustration  of  the  intellectual  relation  in 
which  the  two  countries  stand  to  each  odier.  The 
great  discoveries  in  physics,  in  metaphysics,  in  politi- 
cal science,  are  ours.  But  scarcely  any  foreign  na- 
tion except  France  has  received  them  from  us  by 
direct  communication.  Isolated  by  our  situation,  iso- 
lated by  our  manners,  we  found  truth,  but  we  did  not 
impart  it.  France  has  been  the  interpreter  between 
England  and  mankind. 

In  the  time  of  Walpole,  this  process  of  interpreta- 
tion was  in  full  activity.  The  great  French  writers 
were  busy  in  proclaiming  through  Europe  the  names 
If  Bacon,  of  Newton,  and  of  Locke.'  The  English 
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principles  of  toleration,  the  English  respect  for  perscmal 
libei'ty,  the  English  doctrine  that  all  power  is  a  trust 
for  the  public  good,  were  making  rapid  progress. 
There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  history  so  interesting  aa 
that  great  stirring  up  of  the  mind  of  France,  that  shak- 
ing of  the  foimdations  of  all  established  ophiions,  that 
uprooting  of  old  truth  and  old  error.  It  was  plain 
that  mighty  principles  were  at  work  whetiier  for  evil 
or  for  good.  It  was  plain  that  a  great  change  in  the 
whole  social  system  was  at  hand.  Fanatics  of  one 
kind  might  anticipate  a  golden  age,  in  which  men 
should  Uve  imder  the  simple  dominion  of  reason,  in 
perfect  equality  and  perfect  amity,  witliout  property, 
or  marriage,  or  king,  or  God.  A  fanatic  of  another 
kind  might  see  nothing  in  the  doctrines  of  the  philoso- 
phers but  anarchy  and  atheism,  might  cling  more 
closely  to  every  old  abuse,  and  might  regret  tlie  good 
old  days  when  St.  Dominic  and  Simon  de  Montfort 
put  down  the  growing  heresies  of  Provence.  A  wise 
man  would  have  seen  with  regret  the  excesses  into 
which  the  reformers  were  running ;  but  he  would  have 
done  justice  to  their  genius  and  to  their  philanthropy. 
He  would  have  censured  their  errors ;  but  he  would 
have  remembered  that,  as  Milton  has  said,  error  is  but 
opinion  in  the  making.  While  he  condemned  their 
hostility  to  religion,  he  would  have  acknowledged  that 
ft  was  the  natural  effect  of  a  system  under  which  re- 
ligion had  been  constantly  exhibited  to  them  in  forms 
which  common  sense  rejected  and  at  which  humanity 
shuddered.  While  he  condemned  some  of  their  pohti* 
cal  doctrines  as  incompatible  with  all  law,  all  property, 
tnd  all  civilisation,  he  would  have  acknowledged  that 
he  subjects  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  had  every  excuse 
^hich  men  could  have  for  being  eager  to  pull  dowD| 
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•nd  for  being  ignorant  of  the  far  higher  art  of  setting 
ap.  While  anticipating  a  fierce  conflict,  a  great  and 
wide-wasting  destruction,  he  would  yet  have  looked 
forward  to  the  final  close  with  a  good  hope  for  France 
and  for  mankind. 

Walpole  had  neither  hopes  nor  fears.  Though  the 
most  Frenchified  English  writer  of  the  eighteenth  cen« 
tnry,  he  troubled  himself  Uttle  about  the  portents  which* 
were  daily  to  be  discerned  in  the  French  literatme  of 
his  time.  While  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  were 
studying  with  enthusiastic  delight  English  politics  and 
En^Ush  philosophy,  he  was  studying  as  intently  the 
gossip  of  the  old  court  of  France.  The  fiishions  and 
scandal  of  Versailles  and  Marii,  fashions  and  scandal  a 
hundred  years  old,  occupied  him  infinitely  more  than  a 
great  moral  revolution  which  was  taking  place  in  his 
sight.  He  took  a  prodigious  interest  in  every  noble 
sharper  whose  vast  volume  of  wig  and  infinite  length 
of  riband  had  figured  at  the  dressing  or  at  the  tucking 
up  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  of  every  profligate 
woman  of  quality  who  had  carried  her  train  of  lovers 
backward  and  forward  firom  kmg  to  parliament,  and 
fit)m  parliament  to  king  during  the  wars  of  the  Fronde. 
These  were  the  people  of  whom  he  treasured  up  the 
smallest  memorial,  of  whom  he  loved  to  hear  the  most 
trifling  anecdote,  and  for  whose  likenesses  he  would 
have  given  any  price.  Of  the  great  French  writers  of 
his  own  time,  Montesquieu  is  the  only  one  of  whom  he 
qpeaks  with  enthusiasm.  And  even  of  Montesquieu  he 
speaks  with  less  enthusiasm  than  of  that  abject  thing, 
Cr^billon  the  younger,  a  scribbler  as  Ucentious  as  Lou- 
vet  and  as  dull  as  RapLn.  A  man  must  be  strange!} 
fonstitated  who  can  take  interest  in  pedantic  journals 
of  the  blockades  laid  by  the  Duke  of  A.  to  the  hearti 
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of  the  Marquise  de  B.  and  the  Comtesse  de  C.  Tliia 
..rash  Walpole  extols  in  language  sufficiently  high  for 
the  merits  of  Don  Quixote.  He  wished  to  possess  a 
likeness  of  Cr^billon ;  and  Liotard,  the  first  painter  of 
miniatures  then  living,  was  employed  to  preserve  the 
features  of  the  profligate  dunce.  The  admirer  of  the 
Sopha  and  of  the  Lettres  AthSniennes  had  little  respect 
to  spare  for  the  men  who  were  then  at  the  head  of 
French  literature.  He  kept  cardnlly  out  of  their  way. 
He  tried  to  keep  other  people  from  paying  them  any 
attention.  He  could  not  deny  that  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau were  clever  men  ;  but  he  took  every  opportunity 
of  depreciating  them.  Of  D'Alembert  he  spoke  with 
a  contempt  which,  when  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
two  men  are  compared,  seems  exquisitely  ridiculous. 
D'Alembert  complained  tliat  he  was  accused  of  having 
wntten  Walpole's  squib  against  Rousseau.  "  I  ho|)e," 
says  Walpole,  "  that  nobody  will  attribute  D' Alembert's 
works  to  me."    He  was  in  little  danger. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  however,  that  Walpole's 
writings  have  real  merit,  and  merit  of  a  very  rare, 
though  not  of  a  very  high  kind.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
used  to  say  that,  though  nobody  would  for  a  moment 
compare  Claude  to  Raphael,  there  would  be  another 
Raphael  before  there  was  another  Claude.  And  we 
own  that  we  expect  to  see  Sresh  Humes  and  fresh 
Bui'kes  before  we  again  fall  in  with  that  peculiar  com- 
bination of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  to  which 
she  writings  of  Walpole  owe  their  extraordinary  popu- 
larity. 

It  is  easy  to  describe  him  by  negatives.  He  had  not 
n  creative  imagination.  He  had  not  a  pure  taste.  He 
was  not  a  great  reasoner.  There  is  indeed  scarcely 
%nj  writer  in  whose  works  it  would  be  possible  to  &iC 
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flo  many  contradictory  judgments,  so  many  sentences 
of  extravagant  nonsense.  Nor  was  it  only  in  his  fa- 
miliar correspondence  that  he  wrote  in  this  flighty  and 
inconsistent  manner,  but  in  long  and  elaborate  books, 
in  books  repeatedly  transcribed  and  intended  for  the 
public  eye.  We  will  give  an  instance  or  two;  for 
without  instances,  readers  not  very  &miliar  with  his 
works  will  scarcely  understand  our  meaning.  In  the 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  he  states,  very  truly,  that  the 
art  declined  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars. 
He  proceeds  to  inquire  why  this  happened.  The  ex- 
planation, we  should  have  thought,  would  have  been 
easily  found.  He  might  have  mentioned  the  loss  of  a 
king  who  was  the  most  munificent  and  judicious  patron 
that  the  fine  arts  have  ever  had  in  England,  the  troub- 
led state  of  the  coimtry,  the  distressed  condition  of 
many  of  the  aristocracy,  perhaps  also  the  austerity  of 
the  victorious  party.  These  circumstances,  we  con- 
ceive, fully  account  for  the  pha&nomenon.  But  this 
solution  was  not  odd  enough  to  satisfy  Walpole.  He 
discovers  another  cause  for  the  decUne  of  the  art,  the 
want  of  models.  Nothing  worth  painting,  it  seems, 
was  left  to  paint.  "  How  picturesque,"  he  exclaims, 
"  was  the  figure  of  an  Anabaptist  I  "  —  as  if  puritan- 
ism  had  put  out  the  sun  and  withered  the  trees ;  as  if 
the  civil  wars  had  blotted  out  the  expression  of  charac- 
ter and  passion  from  the  human  Up  and  brow ;  as  if 
many  of  the  men  whom  Vandyke  painted  had  not  been 
living  in  the  time  of  the  Conunonwealth,  with  faces 
little  the  worse  for  wear ;  as  if  many  of  the  beauties 
^ftei-wards  portrayed  by  Lely  were  not  in  their  prime 
before  the  Restoration  ;  as  if  the  garh  or  the  features 
of  Cromwell  and  Milton  were  less  picturesque  than 
those  of  the  round-faced  peers,  as  like  each  other  as 
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eggs  to  eggs,  who  look  out  from  the  middle  (it  the  per 
wigs  of  Eneller.  In  the  Memoirs,  again,  Walpole 
sneers  at  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the 
Third,  for  presenting  a  collection  of  books  to  one  of 
the  American  colleges  during  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  says  that,  instead  of  books,  His  Royal  Highness 
ought  to  have  sent  aims  and  amnnmition ;  as  if  a  war 
ought  to  suspend  all  study  and  all  education  ;  or  as  if 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  supply 
the  colonies  with  miUtary  stores  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  these  passages ;  but 
we  have  done  so  because  they  are  specimens  of  Wal- 
pole's  manner.  Everybody  who  reads  his  works  with 
attention,  will  find  that  they  swarm  with  loose  and 
foolish  observations  li&e  those  which  we  have  cited ; 
observations  which  might  pass  in  conversation  or  in  a 
hasty  letter,  but  which  are  unpardonable  in  books  de- 
liberately written  and  repeatedly  corrected. 

He  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  saw  very  fiur 
into  men  ;  but  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  altogether 
dissenting  from  his  opinion.  We  do  not  conceive  that 
he  had  any  power  of  discerning  the  finer  shades  of 
character.  He  practised  an  art,  however,  which,  though 
easy  and  even  vulgar,  obtains  for  those  who  practise 
it  the  reputation  of  discernment  with  ninety-nine  peo- 
ple out  of  a  hundred.  He  sneered  at  everybody,  put 
on  every  action  the  worst  construction  which  it  would 
bear,  "  spelt  every  man  backward,"  to  borrow  the 
Lady  Hero's  phrase, 

**  Turned  every  man  the  wrong  tide  ont, 
And  never  gave  to  truth  and  virtne  that 
Which  aimplenefls  and  merit  purchaeeth." 

In  tins  way  any  man  may,  with  little  sagacity  and  lil^ 
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de  teuuble,  be  considered  by  those  whose  good  opinion 
is  not  worth  having  as  a  great  judge  of  character. 

It  is  said  that  the  hasty  and  rapacious  Kneller  \kS6d 
Ui  send  away  the  ladies  who  sate  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
had  sketched  their  fiices,  and  to  paint  the  figure  and 
hands  from  his  housemaid.  It  was  in  much  the  same 
way  that  Walpole  portrayed  the  minds  of  others.  He 
copied  from  the  life  only  those  glaring  and  obvious 
peculiarities  which  could  not  escape  the  most  superfi- 
cial observation.  The  rest  of  the  canvas  he  filled  up, 
IB  a  careless  dashing  way,  with  knave  and  fool,  mixed 
in  such  proportions  as  pleased  Heaven.  What  a  dif- 
ference between  tliese  daubs  and  the  masterly  portraits 
of  Clarendon. 

There  are  contradictions  without  end  in  the  sketches 
of  character  which  abound  in  Walpole's  works.  But 
if  \  e  were  to  form  our  opinion  of  his  eminent  contem- 
poraries from  a  general  survey  of  what  he  has  written 
concerning  them,  we  should  say  that  Pitt  was  a  stinit- 
ting,  ranting,  moutliing  actor,  Chai*les  Townshend  an 
impudent  and  voluble  jack-pudding,  Murray  a  demure, 
cold-blooded,  cowardly  hypocrite,  Hardwicke  an  inso- 
lent upstart,  with  the  understanding  of  a  pettifogger 
and  the  heart  of  a  hangman.  Temple  an  impertinent 
poltroon,  Egmont  a  solemn  coxcomb,  Lyttelton  a  poor 
ereature  whose  only  wish  was  to  go  to  heaven  in  a 
coronet,  Onslow  a  pompous  proser,  Washington  a 
braggart.  Lord  Camden  sullen.  Lord  Townshend  ma- 
levolent. Seeker  an  atheist  who  had  shammed  Christian 
for  a  mitre,  Whitefield  an  impostor  who  swindled  his 
converts  out  of  their  watches.  The  Walpoles  fare 
little  better  than  their  neighbours.  Old  Horace  is  con- 
ftantly  represented  as  a  coarse,  brutal,  niggardly  bufr 
foon,  and  his  son  &s  worthy  of  such  a  &th6r.    In  short, 
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if  we  are  to  trust  this  discerning  judge  of  human  naturei 
England  in  his  time  contained  little  sense  and  no  vir* 
tue,  except  what  was  distributed  between  himself,  Lora 
Waldgrave,  and  Marshal  Conway. 

Of  such  a  writer  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
his  works  are  destitute  of  every  charm  which  is  derived 
from  elevation  or  from  tenderness  of  sentiment.  When 
he  chose  to  be  humane,  and  magnanimous,  —  for  he 
sometimes,  by  way  of  variety,  tried  this  affectation, — he 
overdid  his  part  most  ludicrously.  None  of  his  many 
disguises  sat  so  awkwardly  upon  him.  For  example, 
he  tells  us  that  he  did  not  choose  to  be  intimate  with 
Mr.  Pitt.  And  why?  Because  Mr.  Pitt  had  been 
among  the  persecutors  of  his  father  7  Or  because,  as 
he  repeatedly  assures  us,  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  disagreeable 
man  in  private  life  ?  Not  at  all ;  but  because  Mr.  Pitt 
was  too  fond  of  war,  and  was  great  with  too  little  re- 
luctance.  Strange  that  a  habitual  scoffer  like  Walpole 
should  imagine  that  this  cant  could  impose  on  the  dull- 
est reader  1  If  MoUdre  had  put  such  a  speech  into  the 
mouth  of  Tartuffe,  we  should  have  said  that  die  fiction 
was  imskilful,  and  that  Orgon  could  not  have  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  be  taken  in  by  it.  Of  the  twenty-six 
years  during  which  Walpole  sat  in  Parliament,  thirteen 
were  years  of  war.  Yet  he  did  not,  during  all  those 
thirteen  years,  utter  a  single  word  or  give  a  single  vote 
tending  to  peace.  His  most  intimate  friend,  the  only 
friend,  indeed,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  sin- 
cerely attached,  Conway,  was  a  soldier,  was  fond  of 
lis  profession,  and  was  perpetually  entreating  Mr.  Pitt 
to  give  him  employment.  In  this  Walpole  saw  nothing 
but  what  was  admirable.  Conway  was  a  hero  for  solic- 
iting the  command  of  expeditions  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  a 
monster  for  sending  out. 
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What  then  is  the  charm,  the  irresistible  charm,  of 
Walpole's  writings  ?  It  consists,  we  tliink,  in  the  art 
of  amusing  without  exciting.  He  never  convinces  the 
reason,  or  fills  the  imagination,  or  touches  the  heart ; 
but  he  keeps  the  mind  of  the  reader  constantly  atten- 
tive and  constantly  entertained.  He  had  a  strange 
ingenuity  peculiarly  his  own,  an  ingenuity  which  ap- 
pc^ured  in  all  that  he  did,  in  his  building,  in  his  garden- 
ing, in  his  upholstery,  in  the  matter  and  in  the  manner 
o(  his  writings.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  classification, 
not  a  very  accurate  classification,  which  Akenside  has 
given  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  we  should 
say  that  with  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful  Walpole 
had  nothing  to  do,  but  that  the  third  province,  the 
Odd,  was  his  peculiar  domain.  The  motto  which  he 
prefixed  to  his  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors 
might  have  been  inscribed  with  perfect  propriety  over 
the  door  of  every  room  in  his  house,  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  every  one  of  his  books  ;  "  Dove  diavolo,  Mes- 
ser  Ludovico,  avete  pigliate  tante  coglionerie  ?  "  In 
his  villa,  every  apartment  is  a  museum  ;  every  piece  of 
furniture  is  a  curiosity :  there  is  something  strange  in 
the  form  of  the  shovel ;  there  is  a  long  story  belong- 
ing to  the  bell-rope.  We  wander  among  a  profusion 
of  rarities,  of  trifling  intrinsic  value,  but  so  quaint  in 
fashion,  or  connected  with  such  remarkable  names  and 
events,  that  they  may  well  detain  our  attention  for  a 
moment.  A  moment  is  enough.  Some  new  relic, 
some  new  unique,  some  new  carved  work,  some  new 
enamel,  is  forthcoming  in  an  instant.  One  cabinet  of 
trinkets  is  no  sooner  closed  than  another  is  opened. 
It  h  the  same  with  Walpole's  writings.  It  is  not  in 
their  utility,  it  is  not  in  ^eir  beauty,  that  their  attrac- 
tion lies.    They  are  to  the  works  of  great  historian! 
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■Jid  poets,  what  Strawberry  Hill  is  to  the  Museum  of 
Sir  Hiins  Sloane  or  to  the  Gallery  of  Florence.  Wal- 
pole  L>  constantly  showing  us  things,  not  of  very  great 
value  indeed,  yet  things  which  we  are  pleased  to  see, 
and  >thich  we  can  see  nowhere  else.  They  aiie  bau 
bles ;  but  they  are  made  curiosities  either  by  liis  gi-o- 
tesqub  workmanship  or  by  some  association  belonging 
to  them.  His  style  is  one  of  those  peculiar  styles  hy 
which  every  body  is  attracted,  and  which  nobody  can 
safely  venture  to  imitate.  He  is  a  mannerist  whose 
manner  has  become  perfectly  easy  to  him.  His  affec- 
tation is  so  habitual  and  so  univei'sal  that  it  can  hardly 
be  called  affectation.  The  affectation  is  tlie  essence 
of  the  man.  It  pervades  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his 
expressions.  If  it  were  taken  away,  nothing  would 
be  left.  He  coins  new  words,  distorts  the  senses  of 
old  words,  and  twists  sentences  into  forms  which  make 
granunarians  stare.  But  all  this  he  does,  not  only  with 
an  air  of  ease,  but  as  if  he  could  not  help  doing  it. 
His  wit  was,  in  its  essential  properties,  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  of  Cowley  and  Donne.  Like  theirs,  it 
consisted  in  an  exquisite  perception  of  points  of  anal- 
ogy and  points  of  contrast  too  subtile  for  common  ob- 
servation. Like  them,  Walpole  perpetually  startles 
us  by  the  ease  with  which  he  yokes  together  ideas 
between  which  there  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
no  connection.  But  he  did  not,  hke  them,  affect  the 
gravity  of  a  lecture,  and  draw  his  illustrations  from 
the  laboratory  and  from  the  schools.  His  tone  was 
Ught  and  fleering ;  his  topics  were  the  topics  of  the 
club  and  the  ball-room  ;  and  therefore  his  strange 
combinations  and  far-fetched  allusions,  though  very 
closely  reserabhng  those  which  tire  us  to  death  in  the 
poems  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  are  read  witli 
pleasure  constantly  new. 
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No  man  who  has  written  so  much  is  so  seldom  tire* 
Mne,  In  his  books  tliere  are  scarcely  any  of  those 
passages  which,  in  our  school  days,  we  used  to  call 
$k^.  Yet  he  often  wrote  on  subjects  which  ai«  gen- 
erally considered  as  dull,  on  subjects  wliich  men  of 
great  talents  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  render  pop- 
ular.  When  we  compare  the  Historic  Doubts  about 
Richard  the  Third  with  Whitd^er's  and  Chalmers's 
books  on  a  &r  more  interesting  question,  the  charac- 
ter of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  when  we  compare  the 
Anecdotes  of  Painting  with  the  works  of  Anthony 
Wood,  of  Nichols,  of  Granger,  we  at  once  see  Wal- 
pole's  superiority,  not  in  industry,  not  in  learning,  not 
in  accuracy,  not  in  logical  power,  but  in  the  art  of 
writing  what  people  will  like  to  read.  He  rejects  all 
but  the  attractive  parts  of  his  subject.  He  keeps  only 
what  is  in  itself  amusing,  or  what  can  be  made  so  by 
the  artifice  of  his  diction.  The  coarser  morsels  of 
antiquarian  learning  he  abandons  to  others,  and  seti 
out  an  entertainment  worthy  of  a  Roman  epicure,  an 
entertainment  consisting  of  nothing  but  delicacies,  the 
brains  of  singing  birds,  the  roe  of  mullets,  the  sunny 
halves  of  peaches.  This,  we  think,  is  the  great  merit 
of  his  romance.  There  is  little  skill  in  the  delineation 
of  the  characters.  Manfired  is  as  commonplace  a  ty- 
nnt,  Jerome  as  commonplace  a  confessor,  Theodore 
as  commonplace  a  young  gentleman,  Isabella  and  Ma- 
tilda as  commonplace  a  pair  of  young  ladies,  as  are 
to  be  found  in  any  of  tlie  thousand  Italian  castles  in 
which  condotUeri  liave  revelled  or  in  wliich  imprisoned 
iachesses  have  pined.  We  cannot  say  that  we  much 
admire  the  big  man  whose  sword  is  dug  up  in  one 
fuarter  of  the  globe,  whose  helmet  drops  from  the 
^doads  in  another,  and  who,  after  clattering  ond  raat- 
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ling  for  some  days,  ends  by  kicking  the  house  down. 
But  the  story,  whatever  its  value  may  te,  never  flag|f 
for  a  single  moment.  There  are  no  digressions,  or  un* 
seasonable  descriptions,  or  long  speeches.  Every  sen- 
tence carries  the  action  forward.  The  excitement  is 
constantly  r3newed.  Absurd  as  is  the  machinery,  hi- 
sipid  as  are  the  human  actors,  no  reader  probably  ever 
thought  the  book  dull. 

Walpole's  letters  are  generally  considered  as  his  best 
performances,  and,  we  think,  with  reason.  His  &ults 
are  far  less  offensive  to  us  in  his  correspondence  than  in 
his  books.  His  wild,  absurd,  and  ever-changing  opin- 
ions about  men  and  things  are  easily  pardoned  in 
famiUar  letters.  His  bitter,  scoffing,  depreciating  dis- 
position does  not  show  itself  in  so  unmitigated  a  manner 
as  in  his  Memoirs.  A  writer  of  letters  must  in  genera] 
be  civil  and  friendly  to  his  correspondent  at  least,  if  U 
no  other  person. 

He  loved  letter-writing,  and  had  evidently  studied  i 
as  an  art.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  very  kind  of  wilting  foi 
such  a  man,  for  a  man  very  ambitious  to  rank  among 
wits,  yet  nervously  a&aid  that,  while  obtaining  the  rep- 
utation of  a  wit,  he  might  lose  caste  as  a  gentleman 
There  was  nothing  vulgar  in  writing  a  letter.  Not  even 
Ensign  Northerton,  not  even  the  Captain  described  in 
Hamilton's  Bawn, — and  Walpole,  though  the  author 
of  many  quartos,  had  some  feelings  in  common  with  those 
gallant  officers, — would  have  denied  that  a  gentleman 
might  sometimes  correspond  with  a  friend.  Whether 
Walpole  bestowed  much  labour  on  the  composition  of 
his  letters,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  from  interna] 
evidence.  There  are  passages  which  seem  perfectly 
unstudied.  But  the  appearance  of  ease  may  be  the  e& 
%ct  of  labour.    There  are  passages  which  have  a  veij 
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irtificial  air.  But  they  may  have  been  produced  with- 
out effort  by  a  mind  of  which  the  natural  ingenuity  bad 
been  improved  into  morbid  quickness  by  constant  ex- 
ercise. We  are  never  sure  that  we  see  him  as  he  was* 
We  are  never  sure^hat  what  appears  to  be  nature  is  not 
disguised  art.  We  are  never  sure  that  what  appears  to  be 
art  is  not  merely  habit  which  has  become  second  nature. 

In  wit  and  animation  the  present  collection  is  not  su- 
perior to  those  which  have  preceded  it.  But  it  has  one 
great  advantage  over  them  all.  It  forms  a  connected 
whole,  a  regular  journal  of  what  appeared  to  Walpole 
the  most  important  transactions  of  the  last  twenty  years 
of  George  the  Second's  reign.  It  furnishes  much  new 
information  concerning  the  history  of  that  time,  the 
portion  of  English  history  of  which  common  readers 
know  the  least. 

The  earlier  letters  contain  tlie  most  lively  and  inter- 
esting account  which  we  possess  of  that  "  great  Wal- 
polean  battle,"  to  use  the  words  of  Junius,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  retirement  of  Sir  Robert.  Horace  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  just  in  time  to  witness  the  last 
desperate  struggle  which  his  father,  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies and  traitors,  maintained,  with  a  spirit  as  brave  as 
that  of  the  column  of  Fontenoy,  first  for  victory,  and 
then  for  honourable  retreat.  Horace  was,  of  course,  on 
(he  side  of  his  fiimily .  Lord  Dover  seems  to  have  been 
enthusiastic  on  the  same  fflde,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  caU 
Sir  Robert "  the  glory  of  the  Whigs." 

Sir  Robert  deserved  this  high  eulogium,  we  thinks 
%B  Htde  as  he  deserved  tlie  abusive  epitiiets  which  have 
ifteu  been  coupled  with  his  name.  A  fair  character 
i«f  him  still  remains  to  be  drawn  ;  and,  whenever  it 
shall  be  drawn,  it  will  be  equally  unlike  the  portrait 
by  Coxe  and  the  portrait  by  Smollett. 
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He  hai,  undoubtedly,  great  talents  and  great  virtues. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  like  the  leaders  of  the  party  which 
opposed  his  government,  a  brilliant  oiator.  He  >vaa 
not  a  profound  scholar,  like  Carteret,  or  a  wit  and  a 
fine  gentleman,  like  Chesterfield.  In  all  these  resp^ts 
his  deficiencies  were  remarkable.  His  literature  con- 
sisted of  a  scrap  or  two  of  Horace  and  an  anecdote  or 
two  from  tlie  end  of  the  Dictionary.  His  knowledge 
of  history  was  so  limited  that,  in  the  great  debate  on 
the  Excise  Bill,  he  was  forced  to  ask  Attorney-General 
Yorke  who  Empson  and  Dudley  were.  His  manners 
were  a  little  too  coarse  and  boisterous  even  for  that 
age  of  Westerns  and  Topehalls.  When  he  ceased  to 
talk  of  politics,  he  could  talk  of  nothing  but  women  ; 
and  he  dilated  on  his  &Yourite  theme  with  a  freedom 
which  shocked  even  that  plain-spoken  generation,  and 
which  was  quite  unsuited  to  his  age  and  station.  The 
noisy  revelry  of  his  summer  festivities  at  Houghton 
gave  much  scandal  to  grave  people,  and  annually  drove 
his  kinsman  and  colleague.  Lord  Townshend,  from  the 
neighbouring  mansion  of  Rainham. 

But,  however  ignorant  Walpole  might  be  of  general 
history  and  of  general  literature,  he  was  better  ac- 
quainted than  any  man  of  his  day  with  what  it  con- 
cerned him  most  to  know,  mankind,  the  English 
nation,  the  Court,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Treasury.  Of  foreign  afiairs  he  knew  little ;  but  his 
judgment  was  so  good  that  his  little  knowledge  went 
rrxy  far.  He  was  an  excellent  parliamentary  debater, 
%n  excellent  parliamentary  tactician,  an  excellent  man 
of  business.  No  man  ever  brought  more  industry  or 
more  method  to  the  transacting  of  ai&irs.  No  minis- 
tor  in  his  time  cUd  so  much ;  yet  no  minister  had  se 
nnch  leisoie. 
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He  was  a  good-natured  man  who  had  during  tliirty 
Fcars  seen  nothing  but  t]ie  worst  parts  of  human  na- 
txTQ  in  other  men.  He  was  familiar  with  the  malico 
of  kind  p(X)ple,  and  the  perfidy  of  honourable  people. 
Proud  men  had  licked  the  dust  before  him.  Patriots 
bad  begged  him  to  come  up  to  the  price  of  their  puffed 
and  advertised  integrity.  He  said  after  his  fall  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  a  minister,  that  there 
were  few  minds  which  would  not  be  injured  by  tlie 
constant  spectacle  of  meanness  and  depravity.  To 
his  honour  it  must  be  confessed  that  few  minds  have 
come  out  of  such  a  trial  so  little  damaged  in  the  most 
important  parts.  He  retired,  after  more  than  twenty 
years  of  supreme  power,  with  a  temper  not  soured, 
with  a  heart  not  hardened,  with  simple  tastes,  with 
firank  manners,  and  with  a  capacity  for  ftiendsliip. 
Np  stain  of  treachery,  of  ingratitude,  or  of  cruelty 
rests  on  his  memory.  Factious  hatred,  while  flinging 
on  his  name  every  other  foul  aspersion,  was  compelled 
to  own  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  blood.  Tliis  would 
scarcely  seem  a  high  eulogium  on  a  statesman  of  our 
times.  It  was  then  a  rare  and  honourable  distinction. 
The  contests  of  parties  in  England  had  long  been  car- 
ried on  with  a  ferocity  imworthy  of  a  civilised  people. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  the  minister  who  gave  to  our 
Government  that  character  of  lenity  which  it  bis 
since  generally  preserved.  It  was  p^ectly  known  to 
him  that  many  of  his  opponents  had  dealings  with  the 
Pretender.  The  lives  of  some  were  at  his  mercy. 
He  wanted  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  precedents  for 
using  his  advantage  unsparingly.  But  with  a  clem- 
ency to  which  posterity  has  never  done  justice,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  thwarted,  vilified,  and  at  last  over- 
dirown,  by  a  party  which  included  many  men  whose 
•ecks  were  in  his  power. 
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That  he  practised  corruption  on  a  laige  scale  is,  we 
think,  indisputable.  But  whether  he  deserves  all  the 
invectives  which  have  been  uttered  against  him  on  that 
account  may  be  questioned.  No  man  ought  to  be  se- 
verely censured  for  not  being  beyond  his  age  in  virtue. 
To  buy  the  votes  of  constituents  is  as  immoral  as  to 
buy  the  votes  of  representatives.  The  candidate  who 
gives  five  guineas  to  the  freeman  is  as  culpable  as  the 
man  who  gives  three  hundred  guineas  to  the  member. 
Yet  we  know,  that,  in  our  time,  no  man  is  thought 
kicked  or  dishonourable,  no  man  is  cut,  no  man  is 
black-balled,  because,  under  the  old  system  of  election, 
he  was  returned  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  be 
retmTied,  for  East  Retford,  for  Liverpool,  or  for  Staf- 
ford. Walpole  governed  by  corruption,  because,  in  his 
time,  it  was  impossible  to  govern  otherwise.  Corrup- 
tion was  unnecessary  to  the  Tudors;  for  their  Parlia- 
ments were  feeble.  The  publicity  which  has  of  late 
years  been  given  to  parliamentary  proceedings  has 
raised  the  standard  of  moraUty  among  pubUc  men. 
The  power  of  public  opinion  is  so  great  that,  even  be- 
fore the  reform  of  the  representation,  a  fidnt  suspicion 
that  a  minister  had  given  pecuniary  gratifications  to 
Members  of  Parhament  in  return  for  their  votes  would 
have  been  enough  to  ruin  him.  But,  during  the  cen- 
tury which  followed  the  Restoration,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  in  that  situation  in  wliich  assemblies 
must  be  managed  by  corruption,  or  cannot  be  managed 
sit  all.  It  was  not  held  in  awe  as  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  throne.  It  was  not  held  in  awe  as  in  the 
rtineteenth  century,  by  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Ita 
constitution  was  oligarchical.  Its  dehberations  were 
secret.  Its  power  in  the  State  was  immense.  The 
Government  had  every  conceivable  motive  to  offer 
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bribes.  Many  of  the  members,  if  they  were  not  men 
of  strict  honour  and  probity,  had  no  conceivable  motive 
to  refuse  what  the  Government  offered.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  accordingly,  the  practice  of 
buying  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  commenced 
by  the  daring  Clifford,  and  carried  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  craAy  and  shameless  Danby.  The  Revolution, 
great  and  manifold  as  were  the  blessings  of  which  it 
was  directly  or  remotely  the  cause,  at  first  aggravated 
tliis  evil.  The  importance  of  the  House  of  Conmionii 
was  now  greater  than  ever.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  were  more  strictly  Uinited  than  ever ;  and  those 
associations  in  which,  more  than  in  its  legal  prerogatives, 
its  power  had  consisted,  were  completely  broken.  No 
prince  was  ever  in  so  helpless  and  distressing  a  situation 
as  William  the  Third.  The  party  which  defended  his 
title  was,  on  general  grounds,  disposed  to  curtail  his 
prerogative.  The  party  which  was,  on  general  grounds, 
firiendly  to  prerogative,  was  adverse  to  his  title. 
There  was  no  quarter  in  which  both  his  office  and  his 
person  could  find  favour.  But  while  the  influence  of 
the  House  of  Conunons  in  the  Government  was  be- 
coming paramount,  the  influence  of  the  people  over  the 
House  of  Conunons  was  declining.  It  mattered  little 
.n  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  whether  that  House 
were  or  were  not  chosen  by  the  people ;  it  was  certain 
vy  act  for  the  people,  because  it  would  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Court  but  for  the  support  of  the  people. 
Now  tliat  the  Court  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  those  members  who  were  not  returned  by 
popular  el  xtions  had  nobody  to  please  but  themselves. 
5ven  those  who  were  returned  by  popular  election  did 
not  live,  as  now,  under  a  constant  sense  of  respousi-^ 
biU^.    The  constituents  were  not,  as  now,  daily  ap- 
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prised  of  the  votes  and  speeches  of  their  represontative& 
The  privileges  which  had  in  old  times  been  indispensa- 
bly necessaiy  to  the  security  and  efficiency  of  Parlia- 
ments were  now  superfluous.  But  they  were  still  cai*e- 
ftdly  maintained,  by  honest  legislators  from  superstitiouB 
veneration,  by  dishonest  legislators  for  their  own  selfish 
ends.  They  had  been  an  useful  defence  to  tlie  Com* 
mons  during  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict  with  powerfid 
sovereigns.  They  were  now  no  longer  necessary  for 
that  piu-pose ;  and  they  became  a  defence  to  the  mem- 
bers against  their  constituents.  That  secrecy  whicli 
had  been  absolutely  necessary  in  times  when  tlie  Privy 
Council  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  the  leadei*s  of  Op- 
position to  the  Tower  was  preserved  in  times  when  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  sufficient  to  hurl 
the  most  powerftil  minister  fi.*om  his  p9st. 

The  Government  could  not  go  on  unless  the  Par- 
hament  could  be  kept  in  order.  And  how  was  tlie 
Parliament  to  be  kept  in  order  ?  Three  hundred  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  enough  for  a  statesman  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Crown.  It  would  now,  we  hope 
and  beUeve,  be  enough  for  him  to  enjoy  tlie  confidence 
and  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  the  middle  class. 
A  hundred  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  enough 
to  have  both  Crown  and  people  on  his  side.  The  Par- 
Uament  had  shaken  off  the  control  of  the  Royal  prerog- 
ative. It  had  not  yet  fallen  under  the  control  of  pubUc 
opinion.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members  had  abso- 
lutely no  motive  to  support  any  administration  except 
their  own  interest,  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the  word. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  country  could  be  gov- 
erned only  by  corruption.  Bohngbroke,  who  was  the 
ablest  and  the  most  vehement  of  those  who  raised  the 
damour  against  corruption,  had  no  better  remedy  to 
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propose  than  that  the  Royal  prerogative  should  be 
strengthened.  The  remedy  would  no  doubt  have  been 
iiBcient.  The  only  question  is,  whether  it  would  not 
Lave  been  worse  than  the  disease.  The  fault  was  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Legislature;  and  to  blame  those 
ministers  who  manned  the  Legislature  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  managed  is  gross  injustice.  They 
submitted  to  extortion  because  they  could  not  help  them- 
selves. We  might  as  well  accuse  the  poor  Lowland 
fimners  who  paid  black  mail  to  Rob  Roy  of  corrupting 
the  virtue  of  the  Highlanders,  as  accuse  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  of  corrupting  the  virtue  of  Parliament.  His 
crime  was  merely  this,  that  he  employed  liis  money  more 
dexterously,  and  got  more  support  in  return  for  it,  than 
any  of  tliose  who  preceded  or  followed  him. 

He  was  himself  incorruptible  by  money.  His  domi* 
nant  passion  was  the  love  of  power :  and  the  heaviest 
charge  which  can  be  brought  against  him  is  that  to  this 
passion  he  never  scrupled  to  sacrifice  tlie  interests  of 
his  country. 

One  of  the  maxims  which,  as  his  son  tells  us,  he  wai 
most  in  the  habit  of  repeating,  was^  quieta  non  movers 
It  was  indeed  the  maxim  by  which  he  generally  rcgu 
lated  his  public  conduct.  It  is  the  maxim  of  a  man 
more  solicitous  to  hold  power  long  than  to  use  it  well. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  though  he  was  at  the  head  of 
aifairs  during  more  than  twenty  years,  not  one  gi  eat 
measure,  not  one  important  change  for  the  better  or  for 
the  worse  in  any  part  of  cur  institutions,  marks  tlie 
period  of  his  supremacy.  Nor  was  this  because  he  did 
Jiot  clearly  see  that  many  changes  were  very  desirable. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  toleration,  at 
tho  feet  of  Somers  and  of  Burnet.  He  disliked  tlie 
ihameful  laws  against  Dissenters.    But  he  never  could 
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be  induced  to  bring  forward  a  proposition  for  repealing 
tlicm.  The  sufferers  represented  to  him  the  inju^tic? 
with  which  they  were  treated,  boasted  of  their  fimi  at- 
tachment  to  the  House  of  Brunswick  and  to  the  Whig 
party,  and  reminded  him  of  his  own  repeated  declarai' 
dons  of  good  will  to  their  cause.  He  hstened,  assented> 
promised,  and  did  nothing.  At  length,  the  question 
wa«  brought  forward  by  others,  and  the  Minister,  after 
a  hesitating  and  evasive  speech,  voted  against  it.  The 
truth  was  that  he  remembered  to  the  latest  day  of  his 
life  that  terrible  explosion  of  High-church  feeling  wliich 
the  fooUsh  prosecution  of  a  foolish  parson  had  occasioned 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  K  the  Dissenters  had 
been  turbulent  he  would  probably  have  reUeved  them : 
but  while  he  apprehended  no  danger  from  them,  he 
would  not  run  the  slightest  risk  for  their  sake.  He 
acted  in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  other  questions. 
He  knew  the  state  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  He  was 
constantly  predicting  another  insurrection  in  that  part 
of  the  empire.  Yet,  during  his  long  tenure  of  power, 
he  never  attempted  to  perform  what  was  then  the  most 
obvious  and  pressing  duty  of  a  British  Statesman,  to 
break  the  power  of  the  Chiefs,  and  to  estabhsh  the  au- 
thority of  law  through  the  furthest  comers  of  the  Island. 
Nobody  knew  better  than  he  that,  if  this  were  not  done, 
great  mischiefs  would  follow.  But  the  Highlands  were 
tolerably  quiet  in  his  time.  He  was  content  to  meet 
daily  emergencies  by  daily  expedients ;  and  he  left  the 
rest  to  his  successors.  They  had  to  conquer  the  High- 
lands in  the  midst  of  a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  be- 
cause he  hteul  not  regulated  the  Highlands  in  a  tunc  of 
profound  peace. 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  he  found  thai 
Pleasures  which  he  had  hoped  to  carry  through  quietly 
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bad  caused  great  agitation.  When  this  was  tlie  case 
he  generally  modified  or  withdrew  them.  It  was  thus 
tliat  he  cancelled  Wood's  patent  in  compliance  wit?i 
the  absurd  outcry  of  the  Irish.  It  was  thus  that  he 
frittered  away  the  Porteous  Bill  to  nothing,  for  fear 
of  exxisperating  the  Scotch.  It  was  thus  that  he  aban* 
doned  the  Excise  Bill,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  it  was 
offensive  to  all  the  great  towns  of  England.  Tlie 
language  which  he  held  about  that  measure  in  a  sub- 
sequent session  is  strikingly  characteristic.  Pulteney  had 
insinuated  that  the  scheme  would  be  again  brought  for* 
ward.  "  As  to  the  wicked  scheme,"  said  Walpole,  **  as 
the  gentleman  is  pleased  to  call  it,  which  he  would  per- 
suade gentlemen  is  not  yet  laid  aside,  I  for  my  part  assure 
this  House  I  am  not  so  mad  as  ever  again  to  engage 
in  any  thing  that  looks  like  an  Excise ;  though,  in  my 
private  opinion,  I  still  think  it  was  a  scheme  that  would 
have  tended  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  nation." 

The  conduct  of  Walpole  with  regard  to  the  Spanish 
war  is  the  great  blemish  of  his  public  life.  Archdea- 
con Coxe  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  one  grand 
principle  of  action  to  which  the  whole  public  conduct 
of  his  hero  ought  to  be  referred.  Did  the  adminis- 
tration of  Walpole,"  says  the  biographer,  "  present  any 
uniform  principle  which  may  be  traced  in  every  part, 
and  which  gave  combination  and  consistency  to  the 
whole  ?  Yes,  and  that  principle  was.  The  Love  of 
Peace."  It  would  be  difiBcult,  we  think,  to  bestow 
a  higher  eulogium  on  any  statesman.  But  the  eulogium 
is  fisur  too  high  for  the  merits  of  Walpole.  The  great 
ruling  principle  of  his  public  conduct  was  indeed  a 
love  of  peace,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  Archdea- 
con Coxe  uses  the  phrase.  The  peace  which  Walpole 
lought  was  not  the  peace  of  the  country,  but  the  peace 
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of  hia  ovfn  administration.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  public  life,  indeed,  the  two  objects  were  inseparably 
connected.  At  length  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  choosing  between  them,  of  plunging  the  State  into 
hootilities  for  which  there  was  no  just  ground,  and  by 
which  nothing  was  to  be  got,  or  of  facing  a  violent  ij}>- 
position  in  the  country,  in  Parliament,  and  even  in  the 
royai  closet.  No  person  was  more  thoroughly  con- 
vinced than  he  of  die  absurdity  of  the  cry  against  Spain. 
But  Ais  darUng  power  was  at  stake,  and  his  choice  was 
soon  made.  He  preferred  an  unjust  war  to  a  stormy 
sessitm.  It  is  impossible  to  say  of  a  Minister  who 
acted  thus  that  the  love  of  peace  was  the  one  grand 
principle  to  which  all  his  conduct  is  to  be  referred. 
The  governing  principle  of  his  conduct  was  neither 
love  of  peace  nor  love  of  war,  but  love  of  power. 

The  praise  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled  is  this,  that 
he  understood  the  true  interest  of  his  country  bettei 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  he  pursued 
that  interest  whenever  it  was  not  incompatible  with 
the  interests  of  his  own  intense  and  grasping  ambition. 
It  was  only  in  matters  of  public  moment  that  he  shrank 
from  agitation  and  had  recourse  to  compromise.  In 
his  contests  for  personal  influence  there  was  no  timidity, 
no  flinching.  He  would  have  all  or  none.  Every 
member  of  the  Government  who  would  not  submit  to 
his  ascendency  was  turned  out  or  forced  to  resign. 
Liberal  of  every  thing  else,  he  was  avaricious  of  power. 
Cautious  eveiywhere  else,  when  power  was  at  stake 
he  had  all  the  boldness  of  Richelieu  or  Chatham.  He 
might  easily  have  secured  his  authority  if  he  could 
have  been  induced  to  divide  it  with  othere.  But  he 
would  not  part  with  one  fragment  of  it  to  purchase 
lefenders  for  all  the  rest.    The  eflect  of  this  policy 
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was  that  he  had  able  enemies  and  feeble  allies.  Hiii 
most  distinguished  coadjutors  left  him  one  by  one,  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  OpiK)sition.  He  feced  the  in- 
creasing array  of  his  enemies  with  unbroken  spirit,  and 
tliought  it  far  better  that  they  should  attack  his  power 
than  tliat  they  should  share  it. 

The  Opposition  was  in  every  sense  formidable.  At 
its  head  were  two  royal  personages,  the  exiled  head  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  the  disgraced  heir  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  One  set  of  members  received  direc- 
tions from  Avignon.  Another  set  hefd  their  consulta- 
tions and  banquets  at  Norfolk  House.  The  majority 
of  the  landed  gentry,  the  majority  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  one  of  the  universities,  and  a  strong  party  in 
the  City  of  London  and  in  the  other  great  towns,  were 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  Government.  Of  the  men 
of  letters,  some  were  exasperated  by  the  neglect  with 
which  the  Minister  treated  them,  a  neglect  wliich  was 
the  more  remarkable,  because  his  predecessors,  both 
Whig  and  Tory,  had  paid  court  with  emulous  munifi- 
cence to  the  wits  and  the  poets  ;  others  were  honestly 
inflamed  by  party  zeal ;  almost  all  lent  their  aid  to  the 
Opposition.  In  trutli,  all  that  was  alluring  to  ardent 
and  imaginative  minds  w^ts  on  that  side ;  old  associa- 
tions, new  ATsions  of  political  improvement,  high-flown 
theories  of  loyalty,  high-flown  theories  of  hberty,  the 
enthusiasm  of  tlie  Cavalier,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Roundhead.  The  Tory  gentleman,  fed  in  the  com- 
mon-rooms of  Oxford  with  the  doctrines  of  Filmer  and 
Sacheverell,  and  proud  of  the  exploits  of  his  great  gittnd- 
father,  who  had  charged  with  Rupert  at  Marston,  who 
bad  held  out  the  old  manor-house  against  Fairfax,  and 
who,  after  the  King's  return,  had  been  set  down  for  a 
Knight  of  the  Royal  Oak,  flew  to  that  section  of  the 
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opposition  which,  under  pretence  of  assailing  the  ex* 
isting  administration,  was  in  truth  assailing  the  reign* 
ing  dynasty.  The  young  republican,  fresh  from  liis 
Livy  and  his  Lucan,  and  glowing  with  admiration  of 
Hampden,  of  Russell,  and  of  Sydney,  hastened  ^-ith 
equal  eagerness  to  those  benches  from  which  eloquent 
voices  thundered  nightly  against  die  tyranny  and  per- 
fidy of  courts.  So  many  young  politicians  were  caught 
by  these  declamations  that  Sir  Robert,  in  one  of  his 
best  speeches,  observed  tliat  the  opposition  consisted  of 
three  bodies,  the  Tories,  the  discontented  Whigs,  who 
were  known  by  the  name  of  the  Patriots,  and  the 
Boys.  In  fact  almost  every  young  man  of  warm 
temper  and  lively  imagination,  wliatever  his  political 
bias  might  be,  was  drawn  into  the  party  adverse  to 
the  Government ;  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  them,  Pitt,  for  example,  among  public  men, 
and  Johnson,  among  men  of  letters,  afterwards  openly 
acknowledged  their  mistake. 

The  aspect  of  the  Opposition,  even  while  it  was  still 
a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  very  im- 
posing. Among  those  who,  in  Parliament  or  out  of 
Parliament,  assailed  the  administration  of  Walpole, 
were  Bolingbroke,  Carteret,  Chesterfield,  Argyle,  Pul- 
teney,  Wyndham,  Doddington,  Pitt,  Lyttelton,  Bai'- 
nard.  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Fielding,  John- 
son, Thomson,  Akenside,  Glover. 

The  circumstance  that  the  Opposition  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  diametrically  opposed  to  each  otliei 
in  political  opinions,  was  long  the  safety  of  Walpole, 
It  was  at  last  his  ruin.  The  leaders  of  the  minority 
knew  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  bring  for- 
ward any  important  measure  without  producing  an 
mmediate  schism  in  their  party.    It  was  with  very 
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great  difficulty  that  the  Whigs  in  opposition  had  been 
induced  to  f,ive  a  sullen  and  silent  vote  for  the  repeal 
ol'  the  Septennial  Act.  The  Tories,  on  the  otliei 
hand)  could  not  be  induced  to  support  Pulteney'a 
motion  for  an  addition  to  the  income  of  Prince  Fred- 
eric. The  two  parties  had  cordially  joined  in  calling 
out  for  a  war  wi^  Spain  ;  but  they  now  had  their  war. 
Hatred  of  Walpole  was  almost  the  only  feeUng  which 
was  common  to  them.  On  this  one  point,  therefore, 
they  concentrated  their  whole  strength.  With  gross 
ignorance,  or  gross  dishonesty,  they  represented  the 
Minister  as  the  main  grievance  of  the  state.  His  dis- 
missal, his  punishment,  would  prove  the  certain  cure 
for  all  the  evils  which  the  nation  suffered.  What 
was  to  be  done  after  his  &11,  how  misgovernment  was 
to  be  prevented  in  future,  were  questions  to  which 
there  were  as  many  answers  as  there  were  noisy  and 
iU-informed  members  of  the  Opposition.  The  only 
cry  in  which  all  could  join  was,  "  Down  with  Wal- 
pole ! "  So  much  did  they  narrow  the  disputed  ground, 
so  purely  personal  did  they  make  the  question,  that 
they  tlirew  out  friendly  hints  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Administration,  and  declared  that  they  refused 
quarter  to  the  Prime  Minister  alone.  His  tools  might 
keep  their  heads,  their  fortunes,  even  their  places,  if 
only  the  great  father  of  corruption  were  given  up  to 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  nation. 

If  the  fate  of  Walpole's  colleagues  had  been  in- 
separably boun^  up  with  his,  he  probably  would,  even 
after  the  unfavourable  elections  of  1741,  have  been 
tble  to  weather  the  storm.  But  as  soon  as  it  was 
understood  that  the  attack  was  directed  against  him 
llone,  and  that,  if  he  were  sacrificed,  his  a&^ociatea 
nif^bt  expect  advantageous  and  honourable  terms, 
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the  ministerial  ranks  began  to  waver,  and  the  miuv 
mui'  of  8auve  qui  pent  was  heard.  That  Walpole  had 
foul  play  is  Nalmost  certain,  but  to  what  extent  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Lord  Islay  was  suspected ;  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  something  more  than  suspected.  It 
would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  his  Grace  had 
been  idle  when  treason  was  hatching. 

Ch*  i*  ho  de*  traditor*  seinpre  sospetto, 
£  Can  fa  trmditor  prima  che  nato.'* 

"  His  name,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  is  perfidy." 

Never  was  a  battle  more  manfully  fought  out  than 
the  last  struggle  of  the  old  statesman.  His  cleai 
judgment,  his  long  experience,  and  his  fearless  spirit, 
enabled  him  to  mamtain  a  defensive  war  through 
half  the  session.  To  the  last  his  heart  never  fiuled 
him ;  and,  when  at  last  he  yielded,  he  yielded  not  to 
the  threats  of  his  enemies,  but  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
dispirited  and  refractory  followers.  When  he  could 
no  longer  retain  his  power,  he  compounded  for  honour 
and  security,  and  retired  to  his  garden  and  his  paint- 
higs,  leaving  to  tliose  who  had  overthrown  him  shame, 
discord,  and  ruin. 

Every  tiling  was  in  confusion.  It  has  been  said 
tliat  the  confusion  was  produced  by  the  dexterous 
poUcy  of  Walpole ;  and,  undoubtedly,  he  did  his  best 
to  sow  dissension  amongst  his  triiunphant  enemies. 
But  there  was  Uttle  for  him  to  do.  Victory  had  com- 
pletely  dissolved  the  hollow  truce,  which  the  two 
sections  of  the  Opposition  had  but  ttnperfectly  ob- 
served, even  while  the  event  of  the  contest  was  still 
doubtful.  A  thousand  questions  were  oj\ened  in  a 
moment.  A.  thousand  conflicting  claims  were  pre- 
ferred. It  was  impossible  to  follow  any  line  of  policy 
Irhich  would  not  have  been  offensive  to  a  large  portion 
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rf  thj  snccessftd  party.  It  was  impossible  to  find 
places  for  a  tenth  part  of  those  who  thought  that 
they  had  a  right  to  office.  While  the  parliamentary 
leaders  were  preaching  patience  and  confidence,  while 
their  followers  were  clamouring  for  reward,  a  still 
louder  voice  was  heai'd  from  without,  the  terrible 
ay  of  a  people  angry,  they  hardly  knew  with  whoiOf 
and  impatient  they  hardly  knew  for  what.  The  day 
of  retribution  had  arrived.  The  Opposition  reaped 
that  which  they  had  sown.  Inflamed  with  hatred 
and  cupidity,  despairing  of  success  by  any  oitlinary 
mode  of  pohtical  warfare,  and  blind  to  consequences 
which,  though  remote,  were  certain,  they  had  conjured 
up  a  devil  whom  they  could  not  lay.  They  had  made 
the  pubhc  mind  drunk  with  calumny  and  declamation. 
They  had  raised  expectations  which  it  was  impossible 
to  satisfy.  The  downfall  of  Walpole  was  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  political  millennium;  and  every  en- 
thusiast had  figured  to  himself  that  millennium  accord- 
ing to  the  fasliion  of  his  own  wishes.  The  republican 
expected  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  would  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow,  the  high  Tory  that  the  Stuarts 
would  be  restored,  the  moderate  Tory  that  the  golden 
days  which  the  Church  and  the  landed  interest  had 
enjoyed  during  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  would 
immediately  return.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  satisfy  everybody.  The  conquerors  satisfied  nobody 
We  have  no  reverence  for  the  memory  of  those 
who  were  then  called  the  patriots.  We  are  for  the 
principles  of  good  government  against  Walpole,  and 
jbr  Walpole  against  the  Opposition.  It  was  most  de- 
rirable  that  a  purer  system  should  be  introduced ;  but, 
ft  tne  old  system  was  to  be  retained,  no  man  was  sc 
ft  88  Walpole  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  There 
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were  grievous  abuses  in  the  government,  abuses  more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  a  strong  opposition.  But  the 
party  opposed  to  Walpole,  wliile  tliey  stimulated  the 
popular  fury  to  the  highest  point,  were  at  no  pains  to 
direct  it  aright.  Indeed  they  studiously  misdirected  it 
They  misrepresented  the  evil.  They  prescribed  ineffi- 
cient and  pernicious  remedies.  They  held  up  a  single 
man  as  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  vices  of  a  bad  system 
which  had  been  in  full  operation  before  his  entrance 
into  public  life,  and  which  continued  to  be  in  full  oper- 
ation when  some  of  these  very  brawlers  had  succeeded 
to  his  power.  They  thwarted  his  best  measures.  They 
drove  him  into  an  unjustifiable  war  against  his  will. 
Constantly  talking  in  magnificent  language  about 
tyranny,  corruption,  wicked  ministers,  servile  courtiers, 
the  hberty  of  Englishmen,  the  Great  Charter,  the 
rights  for  which  our  fathers  bled,  Timoleon,  Brutus, 
Hampden,  Sydney,  they  had  absolutely  nothing  to  pro- 
pose which  would  have  been  an  improvement  on  our 
mstitutions.  Instead  of  directing  the  pubUc  mind  to 
definite  reforms  which  might  have  completed  the  work 
of  the  revolution,  which  might  have  brought  the  legis- 
lature into  harmony  widi  the  nation,  and  which  might 
have  prevented  the  Crown  from  doing  by  influence 
what  it  could  no  longer  do  by  prerogative,  they  excited 
a  vague  craving  for  change,  by  which  they  profited 
for  a  single  moment,  and  of  which,  as  they  well 
deserved,  they  were  soon  the  victims. 

Among  the  reforms  which  the  state  then  required, 
there  were  two  of  paramount  importance,  two  wliich 
would  alone  have  remedied  almost  every  gross  abuse, 
and  without  which  all  other  remedies  would  have  been 
nnavaihng,  the  publicity  of  parliamentary  proceedings, 
ind  the  abolition  of  the  rotten  boroughs.    Neithei  of 
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these  was  thought  of.  It  seems  to  us  clear  that,  if 
tliese  were  not  adopted,  all  other  measures  would  have 
been  illusory.  Some  of  the  patriots  suggested  changes 
which  ^'ould,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  increased  the 
existing  evils  a  himdred  fold.  These  men  wished  to 
transfer  the  disposal  of  employments  and  the  command 
of  the  army  from  the  Crown  to  the  Parliament ;  and 
this  oiv^the  very  ground  tliat  the  Parliament  had  long 
been  a  grossly  corrupt  body.  The  security  against 
malpractices  was  to  be  that  the  members,  instead  of 
having  a  portion  of  the  public  plunder  doled  out  to 
them  by  a  minister,  were  to  help  themselves. 

The  other  schemes  of  which  the  public  mind  wa» 
full  wei*e  less  dangerous  than  this.  Some  of  them 
were  in  themselves  harmless.  But  none  of  them  would 
have  done  much  good,  and  most  of  them  were  er 
travagandy  absurd.  What  they  were  we  may  learn 
from  the  instructions  which  many  constituent  bodies, 
immediately  after  the  cliange  of  administration,  sent 
up  to  their  representatives.  A  more  deplorable  col- 
lection of  fellies  can  hardly  be  imagined.  There  is, 
jn  the  first  place,  a  general  cry  for  Walpole's  head. 
Then  there  are  bitter  complaints  of  the  decay  of  tradd, 
a  decay  which,  in  the  judgment  of  these  enlightened 
politicians,  was  brought  about  by  WaJpole  and  cor- 
ruption. They  would  have  been  nearer  to  the  truth 
if  they  had  attributed  their  sufferings  to  the  war  into 
which  they  had  driven  Walpole  against  his  better 
judgment.  He  had  foretold  the  effects  of  his  unwill- 
ing concession.  On  the  day  when  hostilities  against 
Spain  were  proclaimed,  when  the  heralds  were  at- 
tended into  the  city  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition, 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  stopped  at  Temple- 
Bai  to  drink  success  to  the  English  arms,  the  Minister 
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heard  all  the  iteeples  of  the  city  jingling  with,  a  merry 
peal,  and  muttered,  "  They  may  ring  the  bells  hom  : 
they  will  be  wringing  their  hands  before  long." 

Another  grievance,  for  which  of  coui^e  Walpolo 
and  corruption  were  answerable,  was  tlie  great  exporta- 
tion of  English  wool.  In  the  judgment  of  the  saga^^ 
cious  electors  of  several  large  towns,  the  remedying 
of  this  evil  was  a  matter  second  only  in  importance 
the  banging  of  Sir  Robert.  There  were  also  earnest 
injunctions  that  the  members  should  vote  against 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  injunctions  wliicli 
•were,  to  say  the  least,  ridiculously  unseasonable  in 
the  midst  of  a  war  which  was  likely  to  last,  and 
which  did  actually  last,  as  long  as  the  Parliament. 
The  repeal  of  tlie  Septennial  Act,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, was  strongly  pressed.  Notliing  was  more 
natural  than  that  the  voters  should  wish  for  a  trien- 
nial recurrence  of  their  bribes  and  their  ale.  We  feel 
firmly  convinced  that  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act,  imaccompanied  by  a  complete  reform  of  the 
constitution  of  the  elective  body,  would  have  been  an 
unmixed  curse  to  the  country.  The  only  rational  re- 
commendation which  we  can  find  in  all  these  instruc- 
tions is  that  the  number  of  placemen  in  Parliament 
should  be  limited,  and  that  pensioncis  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sit  there.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  thb 
ciure  was  far  from  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
that,  if  it  had  been  adopted  without  other  reforms, 
secret  bribery  would  probably  have  been  more  practised 
than  ever. 

We  will  give  one  more  instance  of  the  absurd  ex- 
pectations which  the  declamations  of  the  Opposition 
had  raised  in  the  country.  Akenside  was  one  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  uncompromising  of  the  yoang  patriott 
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out  (jf  Parliament.  When  he  found  tliat  the  change 
of  administration  had  produced  no  change  of  system, 
he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  the  Epistle  to 
Curio,"  the  best  poem  that  he  ever  wrote,  a  poem, 
indeed,  which  seems  to  indicate,  that,  if  he  had  left 
lyric  composition  to  Gray  and  Collins,  and  had  em- 
ployed his  powers  in  grave  and  elevated  satire,  he 
mi^t  have  disputed  the  preeminence  of  Dryden 
But  whatever  be  the  literary  merits  of  the  epistle,  we 
can  say  nothing  in  praise  of  the  poUtical  doctrines 
which  it  inculcates.  The  poet,  in  a  rapturous  apos- 
trophe to  the  spirits  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  teUs 
us  what  he  expected  from  Pultcney  at  the  moment  of 
the  fall  of  tlie  tyrant. 

*  See  private  life  by  wisest  arts  reclaimed. 
See  ardent  youth  to  noblest  mannera  ftvmed, 
See  OS  achieve  whatever  was  sought  by  yon, 
If  Curio — only  Curio  —  will  be  true.'* 

It  was  Pulteney's  business,  it  seems,  to  abolish  faro 
and  masquerades,  to  stint  the  young  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough to  a  bottle  of  brandy  a  day,  and  to  prevail  on 
Lady  Vane  to  be  content  with  three  lovers  at  a  time. 

Whatever  the  people  wanted,  they  certainly  got 
nothing.  Walpole  retired  in  safety ;  and  the  multi- 
tude were  defrauded  of  the  expected  show  on  Tower 
Hill.  The  Septennial  Act  was  not  repealed.  The 
placemen  were  not  turned  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Wool,  we  believe,  was  still  exported.  "Pri- 
vate life'*  aflTorded  as  much  scandal  as  if  the  reign  of 
Walpole  and  corruption  had  continued ;  and  ardent 
youth'*  firaght  with  watchmen  and  betted  with  black- 
legs as  much  as  ever. 

The  colleagues  of  Walpole  had,  after  his  retmat. 
admitted  some  of  the  chie&  of  the  Opposition  into  the 
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Government,  and  soon  found  themselves  c.onipelled  to 
submit  to  the  ascendency  of  one  of  their  new  allies. 
Tliis  was  Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  Earl  Granville. 
No  public  man  of  that  age  had  greater  courage,  greater 
ambition,  greater  activity,  greater  talents  for  debate  oi 
for  declamation.  No  public  man  had  such  profount^ 
and  extensive  learning.  He  was  familiar  with  the  an- 
cient writers,  and  loved  to  sit  up  till  midnight  discuss- 
ing philological  and  metrical  questions  with  Bentley. 
His  knowledge  of  modem  languages  was  prodigious. 
The  privy  council,  when  he  was  present,  need^  no 
interpreter.  He  spoke  and  wrote  French,  Italian 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  even  Swedish.  He  had 
pushed  his  researches  into  the  most  obscure  nooks  of 
literature.  He  was  as  familiar  with  Canoiusts  and 
Schoolmen  as  with  orators  and  poets.  He  had  read  all 
that  die  universities  of  Saxony  and  Holland  had  pro- 
duced on  the  most  intricate  questions  of  public  law. 
Harte,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  His- 
tory of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  bears  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  Lord  Carteret's 
knowledge.  "  It  was  my  good  fortune  or  prudence  to 
keep  the  main  body  of  my  army  (or  in  other  words 
my  matters  of  fact)  safe  and  entire.  The  late  Earl  of 
Gmnville  was  pleased  to  declare  himself  of  this  opinion ; 
especially  when  he  found  that  I  had  made  Chemnitiua 
one  of  my  principal  guides  ;  for  his  Lordship  was  ap- 
prehensive I  might  not  have  seen  that  valuable  and 
autlientic  book,  which  is  extremely  scarce.  I  thought 
myself  happy  to  have  contented  his  Lordship  even  in 
the  lowest  degree :  for  he  understood  the  German  and 
Swedish  histories  to  the  highest  perfection." 

With  all  this  learning,  Carteret  was  far  from  bdng 
a  pedant.  His  was  not  one  of  those  cold  spirits  of  which 
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the  fire  is  put  out  by  the  fuel.  In  council,  in  debate, 
in  society,  he  was  all  life  and  energy.  His  measures 
were  strong,  prompt,  and  daring,  his  oratory  animated 
and  glowing.  His  spirits  were  constantly  high.  No 
misfortune,  public  or  private,  could  depress  him.  He 
was  at  once  the  most  unlucky  and  the  happiest  public 
man  of  his  time. 

He  had  been  Secretary  of  State  in  Walpole's  Ad- 
ministration, and  had  acquired  considerable  influence 
over  the  mind  of  George  the  First.  The  other  minis- 
ters could  speak  no  German.  The  King  could  speak 
no  English.  All  the  communication  that  Walpole  held 
with  Ws  master  was  in  very  bad  Latin.  Carteret  dis- 
mayed his  colleagues  by  the  volubility  with  which  he 
addressed  Ws  Majesty  in  German.  They  listened  with 
envy  and  terror  to  the  mysterious  gutturals  which 
might  possibly  convey  suggestions  very  little  in  unison 
with  their  wishes. 

Walpole  was  not  a  man  to  endure  such  a  colleague 
as  Carteret.  The  Eling  was  induced  to  give  up  his 
favourite.  Carteret  joined  the  Opposition,  and  signal- 
ised himself  at  the  head  of  that  party  till,  after  the 
retirement  of  his  old  rival,  he  again  became  Secretary 
of  State. 

During  some  months  he  was  chief  Minister,  indeed 
sole  Minister.  He  gained  the  confidence  and  regard 
of  George  the  Second.  He  was  at  the  same  time  in 
high  favour  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  a  debater 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  no  equal  among  his 
colleagues.  Among  his  opponents.  Chesterfield  alone 
could  be  considered  as  hb  match.  Confident  in  his 
talents,  and  in  the  royal  favour,  he  neglected  all  those 
means  by  which  the  power  of  Walpole  had  been 
created  and  maintained.    His  head  was  fiill  of  treatiei 
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and  expeditions,  of  schemes  for  supporting  the  Qiioen 
of  Hungary  and  for  humbling  the  House  cf  Bourlx)n, 
He  contemptuously  abandoned  to  others  all  the  drudg- 
ery, and,  with  the  drudgery,  all  the  fruits  of  corruption. 
The  patronage  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Bar  he  left  to 
the  Pelhams  as  a  trifle  unworthy  of  his  care.  One  of 
the  judges.  Chief  Justice  Willes,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  went  to  him  to  beg  some  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment for  a  friend.  Carteret  said,  that  he  was  too  much 
occupied  with  continental  jwlitics  to  think  about  the 
disposal  of  places  and  benefices.  You  may  rely  on 
it,  then,"  said  the  Chief  Justice,  "that  people  who 
want  places  and  benefices  will  go  to  those  who  have 
more  leisure."  The  prediction  was  accomplished.  It 
would  have  been  a  busy  time  indeed  in  which  the  Pel- 
hams  had  wanted  leisure  for  jobbing  ;  and  to  the  Pel- 
hams  the  whole  cry  of  place-hunters  and  pension-hunters 
resorted.  The  parliamentary  influence  of  the  tw^o 
brothers  became  stronger  every  day,  till  at  length  they 
were  at  the  head  of  a  decided  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Their  rival,  meanwhile,  conscious  of  his 
powers,  sanguine  in  his  hopes,  and  proud  of  the  storm 
which  he  had  conjured  up  on  the  Continent,  would 
brook  neither  superior  nor  equal.  "  His  ranU,"  says 
Horace  Walpole,  "are  amazing ;  so  are  his  parts  and 
his  spirits."  He  encountered  the  opposition  of  his 
colleagues,  not  with  the  fierce  haughtiness  of  the  fii'st 
Pitt,  or  the  cold  unbending  arrogance  of  the  second, 
but  with  a  gay  vehemence,  a  good-humoured  imperious- 
ness,  that  bore  every  thing  down  before  it.  The  period 
of  his  ascendency  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Drunken  Administration ; "  and  the  expression  waa 
not  altogether  figurative.  His  habits  were  extremely 
convivial ;  and  champagne  probably  lent  its  aid  to  kee; 
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tim  in  that  state  of  joyous  excitement  in  which  his  life 
uras  passed. 

That  a  rash  and  impetuous  man  of  genius  liKe  Car* 
teret  should  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  his  grouno 
in  Parliament  against  the  crafty  and  ^el&h  Pelhams  ij 
not  strange*  But  it  is  less  easy  to  understand  why  he 
should  have  been  generally  unpopular  throughout  the 
country.  His  brilliant  talents^  his  bold  and  open  tem- 
per, ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have  made  him  a  favour 
ite  with  the,  public.  But  the  people  had  been  bitterly 
disappointed ;  and  he  had  to  face  the  first  burst  of  theii 
rage.  His  close  connection  with  Pulteney,  now  thd 
most  detested  man  in  the  nation,  was  an  unfortimate 
circumstance.  He  had,  indeed,  only  three  partisans, 
Pulteney,  the  Bang,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  most 
singular  assemblage. 

He  was  driven  from  his  office.  He  shortly  after 
made  a  bold,  indeed  a  despet*ate,  attempt  to  recover 
power.  The  attempt  failed.  From  that  time  he  re- 
linquished all  ambitious  hopes,  and  retired  laughing  to 
his  books  and  his  bottle.  No  statesman  ever  enjoyed 
success  ¥dth  so  exquisite  a  relish,  or  submitted  to  defeat 
with  so  genuine  and  unforced  a  cheerftilness.  HI  as  he 
had  been  used,  he  did  not  seem,  says  Horace  Walpole. 
to  have  any  resentiiient,  or  indeed  any  feding  except 
thirst. 

These  letted  contain  many  good  stories,  some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  grossly  exaggerated,  about  Lord  Car- 
teret ;  how,  in  the  height  of  his  greatness,  he  fell  in 
love  at  first  sight  on  a  birthday  with  Lady  Sophia 
Fermor,  the  handsome  daughter  of  Lord  Pomfret ;  how 
w  plagued  the  Cabinet  every  day  with  reading  to 
them  her  ladyship's  letters  ;  how  strangely  he  brought 
lome  his  bride;  what  fine  jewels  he  gave  her;  how 
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'^e  fondled  her  at  Ranelagh ;  and  what  queen-like  state 
she  kept  in  Arlington  Street.  Horace  Walpole  haa 
spoken  less  bitterly  of  Carteret  than  of  any  public 
man  of  that  time,  Fox  perhaps  excepted ;  and  tliis  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  Carteret  was  one  of  the 
most  inveterate  enemies  of  Sir  Robert.  In  the  Me- 
moirs, Horace  Walpole,  after  passing  in  review  all  the 
great  men  whom  England  had  produced  within  liis 
memory,  concludes  by  saying,  that  in  genius  none  of 
them  equalled  Lord  Granville.  Smollett,  in  Hum- 
phrey Clinker,  pronounces  a  similar  judgment  in 
coarser  language.  Since  Granville  was  turned  out, 
there  has  been  no  minister  in  this  nation  worth  the 
meal  that  whitened  his  periwig.'* 

Cai-teret  fell ;  and  the  reign  of  the  Pelhams  com- 
menced. It  was  Carteret's  misfortune  to  be  raised  to 
power  when  the  public  mind  was  still  smarting  from 
recent  disappointment.  The  nation  had  been  duped, 
and  was  eager  for  revenge.  A  victim  was  necessary, 
and  on  such  occasions  the  victims  of  popular  rage  are 
selected  like  the  victim  of  Jephthah.  The  first  person 
who  comes  in  the  way  is  made  the  sacrifice.  The 
wrath  of  the  people  had  now  spent  itself;  and  the  un- 
natural excitement  was  succeeded  by  an  unnatural  calm. 
To  an  irrational  eagerness  for  something  new,  succeeded 
an  equally  irrational  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  every 
tiling  established.  A  few  months  back  the  people  had 
been  disposed  to  impute  every  crime  to  men  in  power, 
and  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  high  professions  of  men 
m  opposition.  They  were  now  disposed  to  surrender 
themselves  implicitly  to  the  management  of  Ministers, 
and  to  look  with  suspicion  and  contempt  on  all  who 
pretended  to  public  spirit.  The  name  of  patriot  had 
oecome  a  by-word  of  derision.    Horace  Walpole  scarce- 
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y  exaggerated  when  he  said  that,  in  thns^  times,  the 
most  popular  declaration  which  a  candidate  could  make 
on  the  hustings  was  that  he  had  never  been  and  neyer 
would  be  a  patriot.  At  this  conjuncture  took  place  the 
rebellion  of  the  Highland  clans.\  The  alarm  produced 
by  that  event  quieted  the  strife  of  internal  factions. 
The  suppression  of  the  insurrection  crushed  forever 
the  spirit  of  the  Jacobite  party.  Room  was  made  in 
the  Government  for  a  few  Tories.  Peace  was  patched 
up  with  France  and  Spain.  Death  removed  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  had  contrived  to  keep  together  a  small 
portion  of  that  formidable  opposition  of  which  he  had 
been  the  leader  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Almost  every  man  of  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  officially  connected  with  the  Gh>vemment.  The 
even  tenor  of  the  sesrion  of  Parliament  was  ruffled  only 
by  an  occasional  harangue  from  Lord  Egmont  on  the 
army  estimates.  For  the  first  time  smce  the  accession 
of  the  Stuarts  there  was  no  opposition.  This  singular 
good  fortune,  denied  to  the  ablest  statesmen,  to  Salis- 
bury, to  Strafford,  to  Clarendon,  to  Somers,  to  Wal- 
pole, had  been  reserved  for  the  Pelhams. 

Henry  Pelham,  it  is  true,  was  by  no  means  a  con- 
temptible person.  His  understanding  was  that  of 
Walpole  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  Though  not  a 
brilliant  orator,  he  was,  like  his  master,  a  good  debater, 
a  good  parliamentary  tactician,  a  good  man  of  business. 
Like  his  master  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  neatness 
and  clearness  of  his  financial  expositions.  Here  the 
resemblance  ceased.  Their  characters  were  altogether 
dissimilar.  Walpole  was  good-humoured,  but  woidd 
have  his  way  :  his  spirits  were  higM,  and  his  manners 
frank  even  to  coarseness.  The  temper  of  Pelham  was 
yielding,  but  peevish :  his  habits  were  regular,  and  his 
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deportment  strictly  decorous.  Walpole  was  constith 
tionally  fearless,  Pelham  constitutionally  timid.  Wal- 
pole  had  to  face  a  strong  opposition ;  but  no  man  in  the 
Government  durst  wag  a  finger  against  him.  Almost 
all  the  opposition  which  Pelham  had  to  encounter  was 
from  members  of  the  Government  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  His  own  paymaster  spoke  against  his  estimates. 
His  own  secretary-at-war  spoke  against  his  Regency 
Bill.  In  one  day  Walpole  turned  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Lord  Burlington,  and  Lord  Clinton  out  of  the  royal 
household,  dismissed  the  highest  dignitaries  of  Scotland 
fi'om  their  posts,  and  took  away  the  regiments  of  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham,  because  he  sus- 
pected them  of  having  encouraged  the  resistance  to  his 
Excise  Bill.  He  would  far  rather  have  contended  with 
the  strongest  minority,  under  the  ablest  leaders,  than 
have  tolerated  mutiny  in  his  own  party.  It  would  havb 
gone  hard  with  any  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  ventured, 
on  a  Government  question,  to  divide  the  House  of  Com- 
mons against  him.  Pelham,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
disposed  to  bear  any  thing  rather  than  drive  from 
office  any  man  round  whom  a  new  opposition  could 
form.  He  therefore  endured  with  fretfrd  patience  the 
.'nsubordination  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  He  thought  it  fisur 
better  to  connive  at  their  occasional  infractions  of  dis- 
cipline than  to  hear  them^  night  afler  night,  thundering 
against  corruption  and  wicked  ministers  from  the  otiier 
nde  of  the  House. 

We  wonder  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  tried  his 
juind  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  An  interview  be- 
tween his  Grace  and  Jeanie  Deans  would  have  been 
delightful,  and  by  no  means  unnatural.  There  is 
scarcely  any  public  man  in  our  history  of  whose  man* 
ners  and  conversation  so  many  particulars  have  been 
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preserved.  Single  stories  may  be  unfounded  or  exag 
gerated.  But  all  the  stories  about  him,  whetlier  told 
by  people  who  were  perpetually  seeing  him  in  Pai^ 
hament  and  attending  his  levee  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
or  by  Grub  Street  writei's  who  never  had  more  than  *■ 
glimpse  of  his  star  through  the  windows  of  his  gilded 
coach,  are  of  the  same  character.  Horace  Walpole 
and  Smollett  differed  in  their  tastes  and  opinions  as 
much  as  two  hxmian  beings  could  differ.  They  kept 
quite  different  society.  "Walpole  played  at  cards  with 
countesses,  and  corresponded  with  ambassadors.  Smol- 
lett passed  his  life  surrounded  by  printer's  devils  and 
famished  scribblers.  Yet  Walpole's  Duke  and  Smol- 
lett's Duke  are  as  like  as  if  they  were  both  from  one 
hand.  Smollett's  Newcastle  runs  out  of  his  dressing- 
room,  with  his  face  covered  with  soap-suds,  to  embrace 
the  Moorish  envoy.  Walpole's  Newcastle  pushes  his 
way  into  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  sick  room  to  kiss  the 
old  nobleman's  plasters.  No  man  was  so  unmercifully 
satirised.  But  in  truth  he  was  himself  a  satire  ready 
made.  All  that  the  art  of  the  satirist  does  for  other 
men,  nature  had  done  for  him.  Whatever  was  ab- 
surd about  him  stood  out  with  grotesque  prominence 
from  th6  rest  of  the  character.  He  was  a  living,  mov- 
ing, talking,  caricature.  His  gait  was  a  shuffling  trot ; 
bis  utterance  a  rapid  stutter ;  he  was  always  in  a 
Hurry  ;  he  was  never  in  tune  ;  he  abounded  in  fulsome 
taresses  and  in  hysterical  tears.  His  oratory  resem- 
bled that  of  Justice  Shallow.  It  was  nonsense  efier- 
rescent  with  animal  spirits  and  impertinence.  Of  his 
ignorance  many  anecdotes  remain,  some  well  authenti- 
cated, some  probably  invented  at  coffee-houses,  but  all 
exquisitely  characteristic.  "Oh— yes — yes r— to  be 
tore —  Annapolis  must  be  defended  —  tri>opfl  must  be 
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Bcnt  to  Annapolis  —  Pray  wliere  is  Annapolis  ?  "  — 
**  Cape  Breton  an  island !  wonderful  1  —  show  it  me  in 
the  map.    So  it  is,  sure  enough.    My  dear  sir,  you 
always  bring  us  good  news.    I  must  go  and  tell  thti 
King  that  Cape  Breton  is  an  island." 

And  this  man  was,  during  near  thirty  years,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and,  during  near  ten  years.  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  I  His  large  fortune,  his  strong  heredi- 
tary connection,  his  great  parliamentary  interest,  will 
not  alone  explain  this  extraordinary  fact.  His  success 
is  a  signal  instance  of  what  may  be  effected  by  a  man 
who  devotes  his  whole  heart  and  soul  without  reserve 
to  one  object.  He  was  eaten  up  by  ambition.  His 
love  of  influence  and  authority  resembled  the  avarice 
of  the  old  usurer  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  It  was  so 
intense  a  passion  that  it  supplied  the  place  of  talents, 
that  it  inspired  even  fetuity  with  cimning.  "  Have 
no  money  dealings  with  my  &ther,"  says  Martha  to 
Lord  Glenvarloch ;  "  for,  dotard  as  he  is,  he  will 
make  an  ass  of  you."  It  was  as  dangerous  to  have 
any  political  connection  with  Newcastle  as  to  buy  and 
sell  with  old  Trapbois.  He  was  greedy  after  power 
with  a  greediness  all  his  own.  He  was  jealous  of  all 
his  colleagues,  and  even  of  his  own  brother.  Under 
the  disguise  of  levity  he  was  false  beyond  all  example 
»f  political  falsehood.  All  the  able  men  of  his  tune 
ridiculed  him  as  a  dunce,  a  driveller,  a  child  who  never 
knew  his  own  mind  for  an  hour  together ;  and  he 
overreached  them  all  round. 

If  the  country  had  remained  at  peace,  it  is  not  im 
possible  that  this  man  would  have  continued  at  the 
head  of  affairs  without  admitting  any  other  person  to 
A  share  of  his  authority  until  the  throne  was  filled  by 
t  new  Prince,  who  brought  with  him  new  maxims  of 
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government,  new  favourites,  and  a  strong  will.  But 
the  inauspicious  conunencement  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  brought  on  a  crisis  to  which  Newcastle  was  alto 
gether  unequal.  After  a  calm  of  fifteen  years  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  again  stirred  to  its  inmost 
depths.  In  a  few  days  the  whole  aspect  of  the  nohti- 
eal  world  was  changed. 

But  that  change  is  too  remarkable  an  event  to  be 
discussed  at  the  end  of  an  article  already  more  than 
•ufRciently  long.    It  is  probable  that  we  may,  At  1M 
remote  time,  resume  the  sulyect. 
Toi*  m.  9 


WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.* 

{Edinburgh  Jteviiw^  Janatiy,  1884) 

1' HOUGH  several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work,  it  is  still,  we  believe,  a  new 
publication  to  most  of  our  -eaders.  Nor  are  we  sur- 
prised at  this.  The  book  is  large,  and  the  style  heavy 
The  information  which  Mr.  Thackeray  has  obtained 
from  the  State  Paper  Office  is  new ;  but  much  of  it 
is  very  uninteresting.  The  rest  of  his  narrative  is 
very  little  better  tlian  Gifford's  or  Tomline's  Life  of 
the  second  Pitt,  and  tells  us  httle  or  nothing  that  may 
not  be  found  quite  as  well  told  in  the  Parliamentary 
History,  the  Annual  Register,  and  other  works  equally 
common. 

Almost  every  mechanical  employment,  it  is  said,  has 
a  tendency  to  injure  some  one  or  other  of  the  bodily 
organs  of  the  artisan.  Grinders  of  cutlery  die  of  con- 
sumption ;  weavers  are  stunted  in  their  growth ;  smiths 
become  blear-eyed.  In  the  same  manner  almost  every 
intellectual  employment  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
some  intellectual  malady.  Biographers,  translators, 
editors,  all,  in  short,  who  employ  tliemselves  in  illus- 

»  A  History  of  the  Right  HonourahU  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  co». 
kumng  his  Speeches  in  Parliament^  a  conrideraNe  Portion  of  his  Corre- 
spondence when  Secretary  of  State,  i^pMi  French,  E^nish,  and  Amerieam 
Affairs,  neioer  before  published;  and  an  Account  of  (he  principal  EvenU  and 
Persons  of  his  Time,  connected  wUk  his  Ltfe,  Sentiments,  and  Administratim 
%j  tht  Rby.  Fkajicu  1'haoksbat,  A.  IL  2  vols.  4to.  London  i  18S7. 
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trating  the  liv^es  or  the  writings  of  others,  are  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  the  LueB  Bomelliana^  or  disease  of 
admiration.  Bat  we  scarcely  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  a  patient  so  far  gone  in  this  distemper  as  Mr. 
Thackeray.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  forcing  us  to 
confess  that  Pitt  was  a  great  orator,  a  vigorous  minis- 
ter, an  honourable  and  high-spirited  gentleman.  He 
will  have  it  that  all  vntees  and  all  accomplishments 
met  in  liis  hero.  In  spite  of  Gods,  men,  and  colunms, 
Pitt  must  be  a  poet,  a  poet  capable  of  producing  a 
heroic  poem  of  the  first  order ;  and  we  are  assured 
that  we  ought  to  find  many  charms  in  such  lines  as 
these:  — 

MidBt  all  the  tumnlts  of  the  warring  sphere, 

Mj  light-charged  hark  maj  haply  gUde ; 

Sraie  gale  nuij  vaft,  aome  oonacioiia  thongfat  shaU  chotr. 

And  the  small  A^ht  unimxiouB  glide.**  ^ 

Pitt  was  in  the  army  for  a  few  months  in  time  of 
peace.  Mr.  Thackeray  accordingly  insists  on  our  con- 
fessing that,  if  the  young  comet  had  remained  in  the 
lervice  he  would  have  been  on^  of  the  ablest  com- 
manders that  ever  lived.  But  this  is  not  all.  Pitt, 
it  seems,  was  not  merely  a  great  poet  tn  me,  and  a 
great  general  in  posse,  but  a  finished  example  of  moral 
excellence,  the  just  man  made  perfect.  He  was  in 
the  right  when  he  attempted  to  establish  an  inquisi- 
tion, and  to  give  bounties  for  perjury,  in  order  to  get 
Walpole's  head.  He  was  in  the  right  when  he  de- 
clared Walpole  to  have  been  m  excellent  minister. 
He  was  in  the  right  when,  being  in  opposition,  he 
maintained  that  no  peace  ought  to  be  made  with  Spain, 
till  she  should  formally  renounce  the  right  of  search. 

A  TlM  ^nofeatkm  U  ftithf^y  pade  flrom  Mr.  Thaoke>«y.  Parfaapa  m 
wvoCa        in  the  fourth  line. 
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He  was  in  the  right  when,  being  in  olfice,  he  aileutlj 
acquiesced  in  a  treaty  by  wliich  Spain  did  not  renounce 
the  right  of  search.  When  he  left  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, when  he  coalesced  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
when  he  thundered  against  subsidies,  when  he  lavished 
subsidies  with  unexampled  provision,  when  he  exe- 
crated the  Hanoyerian  connection,  when  he  declared 
that  Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  Hampshire, 
he  was  still  invariably  speaking  the  language  of  a  vii> 
tuous  and  enlightened  statesman. 

The  truth  is  that  there  scarcely  ever  Uved  a  person 
who  had  so  little  claim  to  this  sort  of  praise  as  Pitt 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man.  But  his  was  not  a 
complete  and  well-proportioned  greatness.  The  pub- 
lic life  of  Hampden  or  of  Somers  resembles  a  regular 
drama,  which  can  be  criticised  as  a  whole,  and  every 
scene  of  which  is  to  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
main  action.  The  public  life  of.  Pitt,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  rude  though  striking  piece,  a  piece  abounding 
in  incongruities,  a  piece  without  any  unity  of  plan,  but 
redeemed  by  some  noble  passages,  the  efkct  of  which  is 
increased  by  the  tameness  or  extravagance  of  what 
precedes  and  of  what  follows.  His  opinions  were  un- 
fixed. His  conduct  at  some  of  the  most  important  con- 
junctures of  his-  life  was  evidently  determined  by  pride 
and  resentment.  He  had  one  fault,  which  of  all 
human  fiiults  is  most  rarely  found  in  company  with 
true  greatness.  He  was  extremely  affected.  He  was 
an  almost  solitary  instance  of  a  man  of  real  genius,  and 
of  a  brave,  lofty,  and  commanding  spirit,  without  sim- 
pUcity  of  character.  He  was  an  actor  in  the  Closet,  an 
actor  at  Council,  an  actor  in  Parliament ;  and  even  in 
private  society  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  theatrical 
ones  and  attitudes.    We  know  that  one  of  the  most 
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tisdiignished  of  his  partisans  often  complained  that  he 
could  never  obtain  admittance  to  Lord  Chatham's  room 
dll  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  representation,  till  the 
dresses  and  properties  were  all  correctly  disposed,  till 
the  light  was  thrown  with  Rembrandt^like  effect  on  the 
head  of  the  illnstrious  performer,  till  the  flannels  had 
been  arranged  with  the  air  of  a  Grecian  drapery,  and 
the  cratch  placed  as  gracefully  hs  that  of  Belisarios  or 
Liear. 

Tet,  with  all  his  ianlts  and  affectations,  Pitt  had,  in 
a  very  extraordinary  degree,  many  of  the  elements  of 
greatness.  He  had  genins,  strong  passions,  quick  sen- 
sibility, and  vehement  enthusiasm  for  the  grand  and 
the  beautiful.  There  was  something  about  him  which 
ennobled  tergiversation  itself.  He  often  went  wrong, 
very  wrong.  But,  to  quote  the  language  of  Words- 
worth, 

**  He  still  reUdoed, 
*M3d  such  abusement,  what  he  had  receired 
Ftdid  nature,  an  intense  and  glowing  mind.'* 

In  an  age  of  low  and  dirty  prostitution,  in  the  age  of 
Dodington  and  Sandys,  it  was  something  to  have  a 
man  who  might  perhaps,  under  some  strong  excitement, 
have  been  tempted  to  ruin  his  country,  but  who  never 
would  have  stooped  to  pilfer  from  her,  a  man  whoso 
errors  arose,  not  from  a  sordid  desire  of  gain,  but  fron\ 
I  fierce  thirst  for  power,  for  glory,  and  for  vengeance. 
History  owes  to  him  this  attestation,  that,  at  a  time 
when  any  thing  short  of  direct  embezzlement  of  the 
public  money  was  considered  as  quite  fair  in  public  men, 
he  showed  the  most  scrupulous  disuiterestedness ;  that, 
at  a  time  when  it  seemed  to  be  generally  taken  for 
granted  that  Government  could  be  upheld  only  by  the 
basest  and  most  immoral  arts,  he  appealed  to  the  better 
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and  nobler  parts  of  human  nature ;  that  he  made  u 
brave  and  splendid  attempt  to  do,  by  means  of  public 
opinion,  what  no  other  stateaman  of  his  day  thought  it 
possible  to  do,  except  by  means  of  corruption  ;  that  he 
looked  for  support,  not,  like  the  Pelhams,  to  a  strong 
ai*istocratical  connection,  not,  Uke  Bute,  to  the  personal 
favour  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  the  middle  class  of  Eng- 
listmen ;  that  he  inspired  that  class  with  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity  and  ability ;  that,  backed  by 
them,  he  forced  an  unwilling  court  and  an  unwilling 
oligarchy  to  admit  him  to  an  ample  share  of  power ; 
and  that  he  used  his  power  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly 
proved  him  to  have  sought  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  profit 
or  patronage,  but  from  a  wish  to  establish  for  himself 
a  great  and  durable  reputation  by  means  of  eminent 
services  rendered  to  the  state. 

The  family  of  Pitt  was  wealthy  and  respectable. 
His  grandfather  was  Governor  of  Madras,  and  brought 
back  from  India  that  celebrated  diamond,  which  the 
Regent  Orleans,  by  the  advice  of  Saint  Simon,  pur- 
chased for  upwards  of  two  millions  of  livres,  and  which 
is  still  considered  as  the  most  precious  of  the  crown 
jewels  of  France.  Governor  Pitt  bought  estates  and 
rotten  boroughs,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Old  Sarum«  His  son  Robert  was  at  one  time  member 
for  Old  Sarum,  and  at  another  for  Oakhamptpn. 
Robert  had  two  sons.  Thomas,  the  elder,  inherited 
the  estates  and  the  parliamentary  interest  of  his  fi^ither. 
The  second  was  the  celebrated  William  Pitt. 

He  was  bom  in  November,  1708.  About  the  early 
part  of  his  life  UtUe  more  is  known  than  that  he  was 
kiucated  at  Eton,  and  that  at  seventeen  he  was  en- 
tered at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  During  the  second 
rear  of  his  residence  at  the  University,  George  thf 
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First  died  ;  and  the  event  was,  after  tlie  fasnion  of  that 
generation,  celebrated  by  the  Oxonians  in  many  mid- 
dling copies  of  verses.  On  this  occasion  Pitt  published 
some  Latin  Unes,  which  Mr.  Thackeray  has  preserved. 
They  prove  that  the  young  student  had  but  a  very 
limited  knowledge  even  of  the  mechanical  part  of  hia 
art.  All  true  Etonians  will  hear  with  concern  that 
their  illustrious  schoolfellow  is  guilty  of  making  the 
first  syllable  in  labend  short.^  The  matter  of  the 
poem  is  as  worthless  as  that  of  any  college  exercise 
that  was  ever  ,  written  before  or  since.  There  is,  of 
course,  much  about  Mars,  Themis,  Neptune,  and 
Cocytus.  The  muses  are  earnestly  entreated  to  weep 
over  the  urn  of  Caasar ;  for  Caesar,  says;  the  Poet, 
loved  the  Muses;  Caesar,  who  could  not  read  a  Une 
of  Pope,  and  who  loved  nothing  but.  punch  and  &t 
women. 

Pitt  had  been,  from  his  school-days,  cruelly  tor- 
mented by  the  gout,  and  was  advised  to  travel  for  his 
health.  He  accordingly  left  Oxford  without  taking  a 
degree,  an,d  visited  France  and  Italy.  He  returned, 
however,  without  having  received  much  benefit  from 
his  excursion,  and  continiued,  till  the  close  of  his  life, 
to  suffer  most  severely  from  his  constitutional  malady. 

His  father  was  now  dead,  and  had  left  very  little  to 
the  younger  children.  It  was  necessary  that  William 
should  choose  a  profession.  He  decided  for  the  army, 
and  a  comet's  commission  wi«3  procured  for  him  in  the 
Blues. 

But,  small  as  his  fortune  was,  his  family  had  both  tho 
power  and  the  inclination  to  serve  him.  At  the  gen- 
iral  election  of  17S4,  his  elder  brother  Thomas  was 

*  80  ttr.  Thackeray  has  printed  the  poem.  Bat  it  may  be  eiiaHtabi| 
vped  tlMl  Pitt  wrote  ((i6pi<i. 
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chosen  both  for  Old  Sarum  and  for  Oakhaiapton. 
When  Parliament  i^et  in  1785,  Thomas  made  hia 
election  to  serre  for  Oakhampton,  and  William  was 
returned  for  Old  Saram. 

Walpole  had  now  been,  during  fourteen  years,  at  the 
head  of  affi&irs.  He  had  risen  to  power  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  The  whole  of  the  Whig 
pai'ty,  of  that  party  which  professed  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  which 
exclusively  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  reigning 
house,  had  been  united  in  support  of  his  administration. 
Happily  for  him,  he  had  been  out  of  office  when  the 
South-Sea  .Act  was  passed ;  and  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  foreseen  all  the  consequences  of  that 
measure,  he  had  strenuously  opposed  it,  as  he  had  op- 
posed all  the  measures,  good  and  bad,  of  Sunderland's 
administration.  When  the  South-Sea  Company  were 
voting  dividends  of  fifty  per  cent.,  when  a  hundred 
pounds  of  their  stock  were  selling  for  eleven  hundred 
pounds,  when  Threadneedle  Street  was  daily  crowded, 
with  the  coaches  of  dukes  and  prelates,  when  divines  and 
philosophers  turned  gamblers,  when  a  thousand  kindred 
bubbles  were  daily  blown  into  existence,  the  periwig- 
company,  and  the  Spanish-jackass-company,  and  the 
quicksilver-fixation-company,  Walpole's  calm  good 
sense  preserved  him  from  the  general  infatuation.  He 
condemned  the  prevailing  madness  in  public,  and  turned 
R  considerable  sum  by  taking  advantage  of  it  in  private. 
When  the  crash  came,  when  ten  thousand  &milie3 
were  reduced  to  beggary  in  a  day,  when  the  people,  in 
Ihe  frenzy  of  their  rage  and  despair,  clamoured,  not 
only  against  the  lower  agents  in  the  juggle,  but  against 
the  Hanoverian  favourites,  against  the  English  minis' 
tersi  against  the  King  himself,  when  Parliament  met« 
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eager  for  confiscation  and  blood,  when  members  of  the 
Ilovuse  of  Commons  proposed  that  the  directors  sliould 
be  treated  like  parricides  in  ancient  Rome,  tied  up  in 
sacks,  and  thrtfvm  into  the  Thames,  Walpole  was  the 
man  on  whom  all  parties  turned  their  ^es.  Four 
years  before  he  had  been  driven  from  power  by  the  in- 
trigae9  of  Simderland  and  Stahho^*;  and  the  lead  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons  had  been  intrusted  to  Craggs 
and  Aislabie.  Stanhope  was  lio  more.  *  Aislabie  was 
expelled  from  Parliament  on  account  of  his  disgraceful 
conduct  regarding  the  South-Sea  scheme.  On^gs  waa 
perhaps  saved  by  a  timely  death  from  a  similar  mark 
q£  infamy.  A  large  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  for  a  severe  censure  on  Sunderland,  who, 
finding  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  retired  from  office,  and  outlived  his 
i'etirement  but  a  very  short  time.  The  schism  which 
had  divided  the  Whig  party  was  now  completely  healed. 
Walpole  had  no  opposition  to  encounter  except  thiat  of 
the  Tories ;  and  tiie  Tories  were  natrirally  regarfed  bv 
the  King  with  the  strongest  suspicion  and  dislike. 

For  a  time  business  wpnt  on  Mnth  a  smoothness  and 
a  despatch  such  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  days 
of  the  Tudors.  During  the  session  of  1724,  for  ex- 
ample, diere  was  hardly  a  single  division  except  on 
private  bills*  It  is  not  impossible  %hat,  by  taking  the 
course  which  Pdham  afterwards  toolc,  by  admittmg 
into  the  government  all  the  rising  talents  and  ambition 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  by  making  room  here  and 
there  for  a  Tory  not  unfriendly  to  the  House  bt  Bruns- 
wick, Walpole  might  have  averted  the  tremendous 
conflict  in  which  he  passed  the  later  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  in  which  ha  was  at  length  vancjftlisheid. 
tha  Opposition  which  overthrew  him  was  an  Opposi- 
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tion  created  by  liis  own  policy,  by  his  pwn  insatiable 
love  of  power. 

In  the  very  act  of  forming  his  Ministry  he  turned 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  attached  of  his  supporters 
into  a  deadly  enemy.  Pulteney  had  strong  pubUc  and 
private  claims  to  a  high  situation  in  the  new  arrange 
ment.  His  fortune  was  immense.  His  private  char- 
acter was  respectable.  He  was  already  a  distinguished 
speaker.  He  had  acquired  official  experience  in  an  im- 
portant post.  He  had  been,  through  all  changes  of 
fortune,  a  consistent  Whig.  When  the  Whig  party 
was  split  into  two  sections,  Pulteney  had  resigned  a 
valuable  place,  and  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Wal* 
pole.  Yet,  when  Walpole  returned  to  power,  Pulteney 
was  not  invited  to  take  office.  An  angry  discussion 
took  place  between  the  fi^ends.  The  Ministry  offered 
a  peerage.  It  was  impossible  for  Pulteney  not  to  disr 
cem  the  motive  of  such  an  offer.  He  indignantly  re- 
fused to  accept  it.  For  some  time  he  continued  to 
brood  over  his  wrongs,  and  to  watch  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  revenge.  As  soon  as  a  &vourable  conjuncture 
arrived  he  joined  the  minority,  and  became  the  great- 
est leader  of  Opposition  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  ever  seen. 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  Carteret  was  the 
most  eloquent  and  accomplished.  His  talents  for  di»» 
bate  were  of  the  first  order ;  bis  knowledge  of  foreign 
a£birs  was  superior  to  that  of  any  Uving  statesman ; 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  succession  was  undoubted. 
But  there  was  not  room  in  one  Government  for  him 
and  Walpole.  Carteret  retired,  and  was,  from  that  time 
forward,  one  of  the  most  persevering  and  formidable 
enemies  of  his  old  colleague. 

If  there  was  any  man  with  whom  Wal|  ole  cciuld 
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have  conacnted  to  make  a  partition  of  power,  Uiat  man 
was  Lord  Townahend.  Tjiey  were  distant  kinsmen 
by  birth«  near  kinsmen  by  marriage.  Xkey  had  been 
&iends  firom  childhood.  They  had  been  schoolfellows 
at  Eton.  They  were  country  neighbors  in  Norfolk. 
They  had  .b^n  in  ofEce  together  under  Godolphin* 
They  had  gone  into  opposition  together  when  Harle;^ 
rose  to  power.  They  had  been  persecuted  by  the  same 
House  of  Commons.  They  had,  after  the  death  of 
Anne,  been  recalled  together  to  office.  They  had  again 
been  driven  out  together  by  Sunderland,  and  had  again 
come  back  together  when  the  influence  of  Sunderland 
had  declined.  Their  opinions  on  public  affairs  almost 
always  coincided.  They  were  both  men  of  frank,  gen- 
erous, and  compassionate  natures.  Their  intercourse 
had  been  for  many  years  affectionate  and  cordial.  But 
the  ties  of  blood,  of  msmriage,  and  of  friendship,  the 
memory  of  mutual  services,  the  memory  of  common 
triumphs  and  common  disasters,  were  insufficient  to 
restrain  that  ambition  which  domineered  over  all  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  Walpole.  He  was  resolved,  to  use 
his  own  metaphor,  that  the  £rm  of  the  house  should  be, 
not  Townshend  and  Walpole,  but  Walpole  and  Towns^ 
hend.  At  length  the  rivals  proceeded  to  personal  abuse 
before  a  large  company,  seized  each  other  by  the  collar, 
and  grasped  their  swords.  The  women  squalled.  The 
men  parted  the  combatants..  By  friendly  intervention 
the  soondal  of  a  duel  between  cousins,  brothers-in-law, 
old  friends,  and  old  colleagues,  was  prevented.  But 
the  disputants  could  not  long  continue  to  act  together. 
Townshend  retired,  and,  with  rare  moderation  and 
public  spirit,  refrised  to  take  any  part  in  politics.  He 
fould  not,  he  said,  trust  his  temper.  He  feared  that 
Ike  recollection  of  his  private  wrongs  might  impel  him 
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to  follow  the  example  of  Pulteney,  and  to  oppose 
measures  which  he  thought  generally  beneficial  to  the 
country.  He  therefore  never  visited  London  after  liis 
resignation,  but  passed  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  dig- 
nity and  repose  among  his  trees  and  picttires  at  Rainhanrii 

Next  went  Chesterfield.  He  too  was  a  Whig  and  a 
fidend  of  the  Protestant  succession.  He  was  m  otator, 
a  courtier,  a  wit,  and  a  man  of  letters.  He  wns  at  the 
head  of  ton  in  days  when,  in  order  to  be  at  the  head  of 
iofiy  it  was  not  sufficient  to  be  dull  and  saperciUous.  It 
was  evident  that  he  submitted  impatiently  to  the  ascen- 
dency of  Walpole.  He  murmured  against  the  Excise 
Bill.  His  brothers  voted  against  it  in  die  House  of 
Commons.  The  Minister  acted  with  characteristic  cau- 
tion and  characteristic  energy ;  caution  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affiurs ;  energy  where  his  own  supremacy  was 
concerned.  He  withdrew  hia  Bill,  aftd  turned  out  all 
liis  hostile  or  wavering  colleagues.  Chesterfield  was 
stopped  on  the  great  staircase  of  St.  James's  and  sum* 
moned  to  deliver  up  the  staff  which  he  bore  as  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household.  A  crowd  of  noble  and  pow- 
erful fimctionades,  the  Dukes  of  Montrose  and  Bolton, 
Lord  Burhngton,  Lord  Stair,  Lord  Cobham,  Lord 
Marchmont,  Lord  Clinton,  were  at  the  flame  time  dis- 
piissed  from  the  service  of  the  Crown. 

Not  long  after  these  events  the  Oppoalion  was  rein* 
forced  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  a  man  vaihgloribus  in- 
deed and  fickle,  but  brave,  eloquent,  and  popular.  It 
waa  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the 
Act  of  Settlement  had  been  peaceably  carried  into  e& 
feet  in  England  immediately  ailer  the  death  of  Anne, 
and  that  the  Jacobite  rebeUion  which,  during  the  follow- 
mg  year,  broke  out  in  Scotknd,  had  been  suppressed. 
He  too  canied  over  to  the  minority  the  add  of  his  great 
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name,  his  talents,  and  his  paramount  influence  in  his 
native  countiy. 

In  each  of  these  cases  taken  separately,  a  skilfiJ 
defender  of  Walpole  might  perhaps  make  out  a  case 
for  him.  But  when  we  see  that  during  a  long  course 
of  ynars  all  the  footsteps  are  turned  the  same  way 
that  all  tlie  most  eminent  of  those  public  men  wl\9 
Bgieed  with  the  Minister  in  their  general  views  of 
policy  left  him,  one  after  another,  with  sore  and  iiTi- 
tated  minds,  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
the  real  explanation  of  the  phaenomenon  is  to  be  foimd 
in  the  words  of  his  son,  "  Sir  Robert  Walpole  loved 
power  so  much  that  he  would  not  endure  a  rival." 
Hume  has  described  this  fiimous  minister  with  great 
felicity  in  one  short  sentence,  —  "  moderate  in  exercis- 
ing power,  not  equitable  in  engrossing  it."  Kind- 
hearted,  jovial,  and  placable  as  Walpole  was,  he  was 
yet  a  man  with  whom  no  person  of  high  pretensions 
and  high  spirit  could  long  continue  to  act.  He  had, 
therefore,  to  stand  against  an  Opposition  containing  all 
the  most  accomplished  statesmen  of  the  age,  with  no 
better  support  than  that  which  he  received  from  per- 
sons like  his  brother  Horace  or  Henry  Pelham,  whose 
industrious  mediocrity  gave  no  cause  for  jealousy,  or 
from  clever  adventurers,  whose  situation  and  character 
diminished  the  dread  which  their  talents  might  have 
inspired.  To  this  last  class  belonged  Fox,  who  was 
too  poor  to  live  without  office ;  Sir  William  Yonge,  of 
whom  Walpole  himself  said,  tliat  nothing  but  such 
jttrts  c  >uld  buoy  up  such  a  character,  and  that  noth- 
ing but  such  a  chaaticter  could  drag  down  such  parts , 
and  Winnington,  whose  private  morals  lay,  justly  oi 
onjustly,  under  imputations  cf  the  worst  kind. 

The  discontented  Whigs  were,  not  perhaps  in  nutt 
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ber,  but  certainly  in  ability,  experience,  and  ^oight^ 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  Opposition. 
The  Tories  furnished  little  more  than  rows  of  j  pon- 
derous foxhunters,  fat  with  Staffordshire  or  Devon- 
shire ale,  men  who  drank  to  the  King  over  the  water, 
and  believed  that  all  die  Aindholders  were  Jews,  men 
whose  religion  consisted  in  hating  the  Dissenters,  and 
whose  poUtical  researches  had  led  them  to  fear,  like 
Squire  Western,  that  their  land  might  be  sent  over 
to  Hanover  to  be  put  in  the  sinking-fund.  The 
eloquence  of  these  zealous  squires,  the  remnant  of  the 
once  formidable  October  Club,  seldom  went  beyond  a 
heaity  Aye  or  No.  Very  few  members  of  this  party 
had  distinguished  themselves  much  in  Parliament,  or 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  called  to 
fill  any  high  office ;  and  those  few  had  generally,  like 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  learned  in  the  company  of 
their  new  associates  the  doctrines  of  toleration  and 
political  liberty,  and  might  indeed  with  strict  propriety 
be  called  Whigs. 

It  was  to  the  Whigs  in  Opposition,  the  Patriots,  as 
they  were  called,  that  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
English  youth  who  at  this  season  entered  into  public 
life  attached  themselves.  These  inexperienced  poli 
ticians  felt  all  the  enthusiasm  wliich  the  name  of 
Uberty  naturally  excites  in  yoimg  and  ardent  minds. 
They  conceived  that  the  theory  of  the  Tory  Oppo- 
iition  and  the  practice  of  Walpole's  Government  were 
alike  mconsistent  with  the  principles  of  liberty.  ^They 
accordingly  repaired  to  the  standard  which  Pulten^y 
had  set  up.  While  opposing  the  Whig  minister,  they 
professed  a  firm  adherence  to  the  purest  doctrines  of 
Whiggism.  lie  was  the  schismatic;  they  were  tlie 
true  Catholics,  the  peculiar  people,  the  depositariei 
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oT  the  orthodox  faith  of  Hampden  and  Russell,  the 
one  sect  which,  amidst  the  corruptions  generated  by 
time  and  by  the  Jong  possession  of  power,  had  pre- 
served inviolate  tlie  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Of 
the  young  men  who  attached  themselves  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  Opposition  the  most  distinguished  were 
Lyttelton  and  Pitt. 

When  Pitt  entered  Parliament,  the  whole  political 
irorid  was  attentively  watching  the  progress  of  an  event 
which  soon  added  great  strength  to  the  Opposition,  and 
particidarly  to  that  section  of  the  Opposition  in  which 
the  young  statesman  enrolled  himself.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  estranged 
from  his  father  and  his  father's  ministers,  and  more  and 
more  friendly  to  the  Patriots. 

Notliing  is  more  natural  tlian  that,  in  a  monarchy 
where  a  constitutional  Opposition  exists,  the  heir-appar- 
ent of  die  throiiC  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  that 
Opposition.  He  is  impelled  to  such  a  course  by  every 
feeling  of  ambition  and  of  vanity.  He  cannot  be  more 
than  second  in  the  estimation  of  the  party  which  is  in. 
He  is  sure  to  be  the  first  member  of  the  party  which  is 
out.  The  highest  favour  which  the  existing  adminis- 
tration can  expect  from  him  is  that  he  will  not  discard 
them.  But,  if  he  joins  the  Opposition,  all  his  associ- 
ates expect  th.at  he  will  promote  them ;  and  the  feel- 
ings which  men  entertain  towards  one  from  whom  they 
hope  to  obtain  great  advantages  which  they  have  not 
are  far  warmer  than  the  feelings  with  which  they  regard 
one  who,  at  the  very  utmost,  can  only  leave  them  in 
possession  of  what  they  already  have.  An  heir-apparent, 
therefoi'e,  who  wishes  to  enjoy,  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, all  the  pleasure  that  can  be  derived  from  eloquent 
flattery  and  profoimd  respect,  will  always  join  thoM 
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who  are  struggling  to  force  tliemselves  into  |jOweK, 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  true  explanation  of  a  fiicl 
which  Lord  Granville  attributed  to  some  natural  pecu- 
liarity in  the  illustrious  House  of  Brunswick.  Thia 
family,"  said  he  at  Council,  we  suppose  after  bis  daily 
half-gallon  of  Burgundy,  "always  has  quarrelled,  and 
always  will  quarrel,  from  generation  to  generation." 
He  should  have  ^own  something  of  the  matter ;  for 
he  had  been  a  favourite  with  three  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  royal  house.  We  cannot  quite  admit  his 
explanation  ;  but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  Since  the 
accession  of  George  the  First,  tliere  have  been  four 
Princes  of  Wales,  and  they  have  all  been  almost  con- 
stantly in  Opposition. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  motives  which  in- 
duced Prince  Frederic  to  join  the  party  opposed  to  the 
government,  his  support  infused  into  many  members 
of  that  party  a  courage  and  an  energy  of  wliich  they 
stood  greatly  in  need.  Hitherto  it  had  been  impossible 
for  the  discontented  Whigs  not  to  feel  some  misgivings 
when  they  found  themselves  dividing,  night  afler  night, 
with  uncompromising  Jacobites  who  were  known  to  be 
in  constant  communication  with  the  exiled  family,  or 
with  Tories  who  had  impeached  Somers,  who  had  mur- 
mured against  Harley  and  St.  John  as  too  remiss  in 
the  cause  of  the  Church  and  the  landed  interest,  and 
who,  if  they  were  not  inclined  to  attack  the  reigning 
family,  yet  considered  the  introduction  of  that  family 
as,  at  best,  only  the  less  of  two  great  evils,  as  a  neces- 
sary but  painfnl  and  hujniliating  presen'^ative  against 
Popery.  The  Minister  might  plausibly  say  that  Pul- 
teney  and  Carteret,  in  the  hope  of  gratifying  theii*  own 
appetite  for  office  and  for  revenge,  did  not  scruple  to 
•erve  the  purposes  of  a  fiuition  hostile  to  the  Protestanl 
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succession.  The  appearance  of  Frederic  at  the  head 
of  the  patriots  silenced  this  reproach.  The  leaders  cji 
the  Oppositio^  might  now  boast  that  their  course  was 
sanctioned  by  a  person  as  deeply  interested  as  the  King 
himself  in  maintaining  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  that, 
instead  of  serving  the  purposes  of  the  Tory  party^  they 
had  brought  that  party  over  to  the  side  of  Whiggism. 
It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that,  though  both  the  King 
and  the  Prince  behaved  in  a  manner  Uttle  to  tlieir  hon- 
our, though  the  father  acted  harshjy,  the  son  disre- 
spectfully, and  both  childishly,  the  royal  family  was 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by  the  disagree^ 
ment  of  its  two  most  distinguished  members.  A  large 
class  of  politicians,  who  had  considered  themselves  as 
placed  under  sentence  of  perpetual  exclusion  from  of- 
fice, and  who,  in  their  despair,  had  been  almost  ready 
to  join  in  a  counter-revolution  as  the  only  mode  of  re- 
moving the  proscription  under  which  they  lay,  now  saw 
with  pleasure  an  easier  and  safer  road  to  power  opening 
before  them,  and  thought  it  far  better  to  wait  till,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  the  Crown  should  descend 
to  the  heir  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  than  to  risk 
their  lands  and  their  necks  in  a  rising  for  the  House  of 
Stuart.  The  situation  of  the  royal  family  resembled 
the  situation  of  those  Scotch  famiUes  in  wliich  father 
and  son  took  opposite  sides  diuring  the  rebelUon,  in  order 
that,  come  what  might,  the  estate  might  not  be  for- 
feited. 

In  April,  1736,  Frederic  was  married  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Saxe  Gotha,  with  whom  he  afterwards  lived  on 
terms  very  similar  to  those  on  which  his  father  had 
lived  with  Queen  Caroline.  The  Prince  adored  his 
wife,  and  thought  her  in  mind  and  person  the  most 
attractive  of  her  sex.    But  he  thought  that  conjugal 
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fidelity  was  an  unprincely  virtue  ;  and,  in  orier  to  be 
like  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  Regent  Orleans,  he 
affected  a  hl)ertinisni  for  which  he  had  no  taste,  and 
frequently  quitted  the  only  woman  whom  he  loved  for 
ugly  and  disagreeable  mistresses. 

The  address  which  the  House  of  Commons  j)re- 
sented  to  the  King  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  Prince's 
marriage  was  moved,  not  by  the  Minister,  but  by  Pul- 
teney,  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  Oppcoition.  It  was 
on  this  motion  that  Pitt,  who  had  not  broken  silence 
during  the  session  in  which  he  took  his  seat,  addressee 
the  House  for  the  first  time.  "  A  cohtemporaiy  his 
torian,"  says  Mr.  Thackeray,  "  describes  Mr.  Pitt* 
Hrst  speech  as  superior  even  to  the  models  of  ancient 
eloquence.  According  to  Tindal,  it  was  more  orna- 
mented than  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  and  less 
difllnse  than  those  of  Cicero."  This  unmeaning  phrase 
has  been  a  hundred  times  quoted.  That  it  should 
ever  have  been  quoted,  except  to  be  laughed  at,  is 
strange.  The  vogue  which  it  has  obtained  may  serve 
to  show  in  how  slovenly  a  way  most  people  are  content 
to  think.  Did  Tindal,  who  first  used  it,  or  Archdea- 
con Coxe  and  Mr.  Thackeray,'  who  have  borrowed  it, 
ever  in  their  lives  hear  any  speaking  which  did  not 
deserve  the  same  compliment  ?  Did  they  ever  hear 
opeaking  less  ornamented  than  that  of  Demosthenes, 
or  more  difRise  than  that  of  Cicero  ?  We  know  no 
living  orator,  from  Lord  Brougham  down  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  who  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  eulogy.  It 
would  be  no  very  flattering  compliment  to  a  man's 
figure  to  say,  that  he  was  taller  than  the  Polish 
Count,  and  shorter  than  Giant  O'Brien,  fatter  than 
the  AnaUmie  Vivante^  and  more  slender  than  Daniel 
Lambert 
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Pitt's  speech,  as  it  is  reported  in  the  Gentleman'f 
hlagazine,  certainly  deserves  Tindal's  compliment^ 
and  deserves  no  other.  It  is  just  as  empty  and  wordy 
as  a  maiden  speech  on  such  an  occasion  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be.  But  the  fluency  and  the  personal  ad- 
vantages of  the  yoiuig  orator  instantly  caught  the  ear 
and  eye  of  his  audience.  He  was,  from  the  day  of  his 
first  appearance,  always  heard  with  attention ;  and 
exercise  soon  developed  the  great  powers  which  he 
possessed. 

In  our  time,  the  audience  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment  is  the  nation.  The  three  or  four  hundred  per- 
sons who  may  be  present  while  a  speech  is  delivered 
may  be  pleased  or  disgusted  by  the  voice  and  action  of 
the  orator  ;  but,  in  the  reports  which  are  read  the  next 
day  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  difference  between 
the  noblest  and  the  meanest  figure,  between  the  rich- 
est and  the  shrillest  tones,  between  the  most  graceful 
and  the  most  uncouth  gesture,  altogether  vanishes.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  scarcely  any  report  of  what  passed 
within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  suf- 
fered to  get  abroad.  In  those  times,  therefore,  the 
impression  which  a  speaker  might  make  on  the  persons 
who  actually  heard  him  was  every  thing.  His  fame 
out  of  doors  depended  entirely  on  the  report  of  those 
who  were  within  the  doors.  In  the  Parliaments  of 
that  time,  therefore,  as  in  the  ancient  commonwealtlis, 
those  qualifications  which  enhance  the  immediate 
eiiect  of  a  speech,  were  far  more  important  ingredients 
m  the  composition  of  an  orator  than  at  present.  All 
those  qualifications  Pitt  possessed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. On  the  stage,  he  would  have  been  the  finest 
Brutus  or  Coriolanus  ever  seen.  Those  who  saw  him 
m  his  decay,  when  his  health  was  broken,  when  hii 
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mind  was  untuned,  when  he  had  been  removed  from 
that  stormy  assembly  of  wliich  he  thonraghly  knew 
tlie  temper,  and  over  whicli  he  possessed  unbounded 
influence,  to  a  small,  a  torpid,  and  an  unfriendly  audi* 
ence,  say  that  his  speaking  was  then,  for  the  most  part, 
a  low,  monotonous  muttering,  audible  only  to  those  who 
sat  close  to  him,  that  when  violently  excited,  he  some* 
times  raised  his  voice  for  a  few  minutes,  but  that  it 
soon  sank  again  into  an  unintelligible  murmur.  Such 
was  the  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  but  such  was  not  Wilham 
Pitt.  His  figure,  when  he  first  appeared  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  strikingly  graceful  and  commanding,  his 
features  high  and  noble,  his  eye  full  of  fire.  His  voice, 
even  when  it  sank  to  a  whisper,  was  heard  to  the  re- 
motest benches ;  and  when  he  strained  it  to  its  full 
extent,  the  sound  rose  like  the  swell  of  the  organ  of  a 
great  cathedral,  shook  the  house  with  its  peal,  and  was 
beard  through  lobbies  and  down  staircases,  to  the 
Court  of  Requests  and  the  precincts  of  Westminster 
Hall.  He  cultivated  all  these  eminent  advantages 
with  the  most  assiduous  care.  His  action  is  described 
by  a  very  malignant  observer  as  equal  to  that  of  Gar- 
rick.  His  play  of  countenance  was  wonderful :  he 
frequently  disconcerted  a  hostile  orator  by  a  single 
glance  of  indignation  or  scorn.  EVery  t(me,  from  the 
unpassioned  cry  to  the  thrilling  aside,  was  perfectly  at 
His  command.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
jiains  which  he  took  to  improve  his  great  personal  ad« 
vantages  had,  in  some  respects,  a  prejudicial  operation* 
md  tenrled  to  nourish  in  him  that  passion  for  theatri-^ 
cal  effect  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  blemishes  in  his  character. 

j^But  it  was  not  solely  or  principdly  to  outward 
accomplishments  that  Pitt  owed  the  vast  influence 
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which ^  during  nearly  thirty  years,  he  exercised  ovei 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
Di-ator ;  and,  from  the  descriptions  given  by  his  con- 
teiupormies,  and  the  fragments  of  his  speeches  which 
still  remain,  it  is  not  difficolt  to  discover  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  oratorical  powers. 

He  was  no  speaker  of  set  speeches.  His  few  pre- 
pared disooiuises  were  complete  failures.  The  elaborate 
panegyric  which  he  pronounced  on  General  Wolfe  was 
considered  as  the  very  worst  of  all  his  performances. 

No  man,"  says  a  critic  who  had  often  heard  him, 
"  qver  knew  so  Uttle  what  he  was  going  to  say,"  In- 
deed his  facility  amounted  to  a  vice.  He  was  not  the 
master,  but  the  slave  of  his  own  speech.  So  httle  self* 
command  had  he  when  once  he  felt  the  impulse,  that 
he  did  not  like,  to  take  part  in  a  debate  when  his  mind 
was  full  of  an  important  secret  of  state.  I  must  sit 
still,"  he  once  said  to  Lord  Shelbume  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  "  for,  when  once  I  am  up,  every  thing  that  is  in 
my  muid  comes  out." 

Yet  he  was  not  a  great  debater.  That  he  should 
not  have  been  so  when  first  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  strange.  Scarcely  any  pei'son  has 
ever  become  so  without  long  practice  and  many  fail- 
iixis.  It  was  by  alow  degrees,  as  Burke  said,  that 
Charles  Fox  became  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful 
^cbat^r  that  ever  lived.  Charles  Fox  himself  attrib- 
uted his  own  success  to  the  resolution  which  he  formed 
when  very  young,  of  speaking,  well  or  ill,  at  least  once 
?yery  night.  "  During  five  whole  sessions,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  I  spoke  every  night  but  one ;  and  I  regret 
only  that  I  did  not  speak  on  that  night  too."  Indeed, 
mth  the  exception  of  Mr.  Stanley,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  icifiice  of  pariiamentary  defence  resembles  af 
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nstinct,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  eminent 
debater  who  had  not  made  himself  a  master  of  his  art 
at  tlie  expense  of  his  audience. 

But,  as  this  art  is  one  which  even  the  ablest  men 
Iiave  seldom  acquired  without  long  practice,  so  it  is 
one  which  men  of  respectable  abiUties,  with  assiduous 
and  intrepid  practice,  seldom  fail  to  acquire.  It  is 
singular  that,  in  such  an  art,  Pitt,  a  man  of  great 
parts,  of  great  fluency,  of  great  boldness,  a  man  whose 
whole  hfe  was  passed  in  parlimentary  conflict,  a  man 
who,  during  several  years  was  the  leading  minister  of 
the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  never 
have  attained  to  high  excellence.  He  spoke  without 
premeditation  ;  but  his  speech  followed  the  course  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  not  the  course  of  the  previous 
discussion.  He  could,  indeed,  treasure  up  in  his  mem- 
ory some  detached  expression  of  an  opponent,  and 
make  it  the  text  for  lively  ridicule  or  solenm  reprehen 
sion.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  bursts  of  his  elo- 
quence were  called  forth  by  an  unguarded  word,  a 
laugh,  or  a  cheer.  But  this  w^a  the  only  sort  of  reply 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  exceDed.  He  was  perhaps 
the  only  great  English  orator  who  did  not  think  it  any 
advantage  to  have  the  last  word,  and  who  generally 
spoke  by  choice  before  his  most  formidable  antagonists. 
His  merit  was  almost  entirely  rhetorical.  He  did  not 
succeed  either  in  exposition  or  in  refutation ;  but 
his  speeches  abounded  in  lively  illustrations,  striking 
apophthegms,  well  told  anecdotes,  happy  allusions, 
^lassionate  appeals.  His  invective  and  sarcasm  were 
terrific.  Perhaps  no  English  orator  was  ever  so  mudi 
feared. 

But  that  which  gave  most  effect  to  his  declamatioil 
#as  the  air  of  sincerity,  of  vehement  feeling,  of  mcni 
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elevation,  which  belonged  to  all  that  he  said.  Hib 
ityle  was  not  always  in  the  purest  taste.  Several  con- 
temporary judges  pronounced  it  too  florid.  Walpole, 
in  the  midst  of  the  rapturous  eulogy  which  lie  pro- 
nounces on  one  of  Pitt's  greatest  orations,  owns  that 
some  of  the  metaphors  were  too  forced.  Some  of 
Pitt's  quotations  and  classical  stories  are  too  trite  for 
a  clever  schoolboy.  But  these  w&ce  niceties  for  which 
the  audience  cared  little.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
orator  infected  all  who  heard  him ;  his  ardour  and  his 
noble  bearing  put  fire  into  the  most  frigid  conceit,  and 
gave  dignity  to  the  most  puerile  allusion. 

His  powers  soon  began  to  give  annoyance  to  the 
Government;  ,and  Walpole  det^mined  to  make  an 
example  q{  the  patriotic  comet.  Pitt  was  accordingly 
dismissed  fi[x>m  the  service.  Mr.  Thackeray  says  that 
the  Minist^  took  this  step,  because  he  plainly  saw  that 
it  would  have  been  vain  to  think  of  buying  over  so 
honourable  and  disinterested  an  opponent.  We  do  not 
dispute  Pitt's  integrity ;  but  we  do  not  know  what 
proof  he  had  given  of  it  when  he  was  turned  out  of  the 
army ;  and  we  are  sure  that  Walpole  was  not  likely 
to  give  credit  for  inflexible  honesty  to  ft  young  adven- 
turer, who  hiul  never  had  an  opportunity  of  refusing 
any  thing.  The  truth  is,  that  it  was  not  Walpole's 
practice  to  buy  ofi*  enemies.*  Mr.  Bmrke  truly  says,  in 
the  Appeal  to  the  Old  Whigs,  that  Walpole  gained 
very  few  over  from  tlie  Opposition.  Indeed  that  great 
minister  knew  his  business  far  too  well.  lie  lOiew 
that,  for  one  mouth  which  is  stopped  with  a  place, 
^£ty  other  mouths  will  be  instantly  opened.  He  knew 
^t  it  would  have  been  very  bad  policy  in  him  to  give 
^he  world  to  understand  that  more  was  to  be  got  by 
thwarting  his  measures  than  by  supporting  them. 
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These  maxims  are  as  old  as  the  origin  of  parliamentary 
corruption  in  England.  Pepys  learned  them,  as  h€ 
tells  us,  from  the  counsellors  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Pitt  was  no  loser.  He  was  made  Groom  of  tlie 
Bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  continued  to 
declaim  against  the  ministers  with  unabated  violence 
and  with  increasing  ability.  The  question  of  maritime 
light,  then  agitated  between  Spain  and  England,  called 
forth  all  his  powers.  He  clamoured  for  war  with  a 
vehemence  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  reason 
or  humanity,  but  which  appears  to  Mr.  Thackeray 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  We  will  not  stop 
to  argue  a  point  on  which  we  had  long  thought  that 
all  well-informed  people  were  agreed.  We  could  easily 
show,  we  think,  that  if  any  respect  be  due  to  intei 
national  law,  if  rights  where  societies  of  men  are  con- 
cerned, be  any  thing  but  anotliei*  name  for  might,  if  we 
do  not  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  Bnccaniers,  which 
seems  to  be  also  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  that 
treaties  mean  nothing  within  thirty  degrees  of  the  line, 
the  war  with  Spain  was  altogether  unjustifiable.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  promoter*  of  that  war  have  saved 
the  historian  the  trouble  of  trying  them.  They  have 
pleaded  guilty.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Burke,  "  and 
with  some  care  examined,  the  original  documents  con- 
cerning certain  important  transactions  of  those  times. 
They  perfectly  satisfied  me  of  the  extreme  injustice  of 
that  war,  and  of  the  falsehood  of  the  colours  which 
Walpole,  to  his  ruin,  and  guided  by  a  mistaken  policy, 
suffered  to  be  daubed  over  that  measure.  Some  yeai-a 
after,  it  was  my  fortune  to  converse  with  many  of  the 
Drincipal  actors  against  that  minister,  and  with  those 
who  principally  excited  that  clamour.  None  of  them 
m  not  one,  cUd  in  the 'least  defend  the  meamire,  at 
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ittvjmpt  to  justify  their  conduct.  They  condenmed  it 
AS  freely  as  they  would  have  done  in  commenting  upon 
any  proceeding  in  history  in  which  they  were  totally 
unconcerned."  Pitt,  on  subsequent  occasions,  gave 
ample  proof  that  he  was  one  of  these  penitents.  But 
his  conduct,  even  where  it  appeared  most  criminal  to 
himself,  appears  admirable  to  his  biographer. 

The  elections  of  1741  were  unfavourable  to  Wal- 
pole ;  and  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle  he 
found  it  necessary  to  resign.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Lord  Hardwicke  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
leading  patriots,  in  the  hope  of  forming  an  adminis- 
tration on  a  Whig  basis.  At  this  conjuncture,  Pitt 
and  those  persons  who  were  most  nearly  connected 
with  him  acted  in  a  manner  very  little  to  their  hon- 
our. They  attempted  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Walpole,  and  offered,  if  he  would  use  his  influ- 
ence with  the  King  in  their  fevour,  to  screen  him 
from  prosecution.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  en- 
gage for  the  concurrence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
But  Walpole  knew  that  the  assistance  of  the  Boys,  as 
he  called  the  yoimg  Patriots,  would  avail  him  nothing 
if  Pulteney  and  Carteret  should  prove  intractable, 
and  would  be  superfluous  if  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  could  be  gained.  He,  therefore,  declined 
the  proposal.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Thackeray, 
who  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve  Pitt's 
bad  college  verses,  has  not  even  alluded  to  this  story, 
\  story  which  is  supported  by  strong  testimony,  and 
which  may  be  found  hi  so  common  a  book  as  Coxe's 
Life  of  Walpole. 

The  new  arrangements  disappointed  almost  every 
giember  of  the  Opposition,  and  none  more  than  Pitt. 
Ue  WBA  not  invited  to  become  a  placeman ;  and  he 
vol*  m.  10 
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therefore  stuck  firmly  to  his  old  trade  of  ])atriot. 
f'ortunate  it  was  for  him  that  he  did  so.  Had  he 
taken  office  at  tliis  time,  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  shared  largely  in  the  unpopularity  of  Pulteney, 
Sandys,  and  Carteret.  He  was  now  the  fiercest  anrl 
most  implacable  of  those  who  called  for  vengeance  cn 
Walpole.  He  spoke  with  great  energy  and  ability  in 
favour  of  the  most  unjust  and  violent  propositions 
which  the  enemies  of  the  fallen  minister  could  invent. 
He  urged  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a  secret 
tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  conduct 
of  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  This  was 
done.  The  great  majority  of  the  inquisitors  were 
notoriously  hostile  to  the  accused  statesman.  Yet 
they  were  compelled  tp  own  that  they  could  find  no 
fault  in  him.  They  therefore  called  for  new  powers, 
for  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  witnesses,  or,  in  plain  words, 
for  a  bill  to  reward  all  wlw  might  give  evidence,  true 
or  false,  against  the  Earl  of  Orford.  This  bill  Pitt 
supported,  Pitt,  who  had  himself  oflfered  to  be  a  screen 
between  Lord  Orford  and  public  justice.  These  are 
melancholy  &cts.  Mr.  Thackeray  omits  them,  or 
hurries  over  tliem  as  fast  as  he  can  ;  and,  as  eulogy  is 
his  business,  he  is  in  the  right  to  do  so.  But,  though 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  life  of  Pitt  which  it  is 
more  agreeable  to  contemplate,  we  know  none  more 
instructive.  What  must  have  been  the  general  state 
of  political  morahty,  when  a  young  man,  considered, 
and  justly  considered,  as  the  most  pubhc-spirited  and 
spotless  statesman  of  his  time,  could  attempt  to  force, 
his  way  into  office  by  means  so  disgraceful  I 

The  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
Walpole  withdrew  himself  quietly  from  the  public  eye 
and  the  ample  space  which  he  had  lefl  vacant  vras  soob 
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occupied  by  Carteret.  Against  Carteret  Pitt  began  t(i 
thunder  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  had  ever  manifested 
against  Sir  Robert.  To  Carteret  he  transferred  most 
of  the  liard  names  which  were  famiUar  to  his  elo- 
quence, sole  minister,  wicked  minister,  odious  minis- 
ter, execrable  minister.  The  chief  topic  of  Pitt's  in- 
vective was  the  favour  shown  to  the  German  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  He  attacked  with  great 
violence,  and  with  an  ability  which  raised  him  to  the 
very  first  rank  among  the  parliamentary  speakers,  the 
practice  of  paying  Hanoverian  troops  with  English 
money.  The  House  of  Commons  had  lately  lost  some 
of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments.  Walpole  and 
Pulteney  had  accepted  peerages ;  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham  was  dead  ;  and  among  the  rising  men  none  could 
be  considered  as,  on  the  whole,  a  match  for  Pitt. 

During  the  recess  of  1744,  the  old  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough died.  She  carried  to  her  grave  the  reputap- 
tion  of  being  decidedly  the  best  hater  of  her  time. 
Yet  her  love  had  been  infinitely  more  destructive  than 
her  hatred.  More  than  thirty  years  before,  her  tem- 
per had  ruined  the  party  to  which  she  belonged  and 
the  husband  whom  she  adored.  Time  had  made  her 
neither  wiser  nor  kinder.  Whoever  was  at  any  mo- 
ment great  and  prosperous  was  the  object  of  her 
fiercest  detestation.  She  had  hated  Walpole  ;  she 
now  hated  Carteret.  Pope,  long  before  her  deatht 
predicted  the  fiite  of  her  vast  property. 

To  hein  unknown  descends  the  unguarded  store, 
Or  wanders,  heaven-directed,  to  the  poor." 

Pitt  was  then  one  of  the  poor  ;  and  to  him  Heaven 
iirected  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  haughty  Dow- 
ager. She  left  him  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
n  consideration  of    the  noble  defence  he  had  made 
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for  the  support  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  preveni 
the  ruin  of  his  country." 

The  will  was  made  in  August.  The  Duchess  died 
in  October.  In  November  Pitt  was  a  courtier.  The 
Pelhams  had  forced  the  King,  much  against  his  will, 
to  part  with  Lord  Carteret,  who  had  now  become  Eiirl 
Granville.  They  proceeded,  after  this  victory,  to  form 
the  Government  on  that  basis,  called  by  the  cant  name 
of  the  broad  bottom."  Lyttelton  had  a  seat  at  the 
Treasury,  and  several  other  friends  of  Pitt  were  pro- 
vided for.  But  Pitt  himself  was,  for  the  present, 
forced  to  be  content  with  promises.  The  King  re- 
sented most  highly  some  expression  which  the  ardenl 
orator  had  used  in  the  debate  on  the  Hanoverian 
troops.  But  Newcastle  and  Pelham  expressed  the 
strongest  confidence  that  time  and  their  exertions 
would  soften  the  royal  displeasure. 

Pitt,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing  that  might  facih- 
tate  his  admission  to  office.  He  resigned  his  place  in 
the  household  of  Prince  Frederic,  and,  when  Parlia- 
ment met,  exerted  his  eloquence  in  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Pelhams  were  really  sincere  in  their 
endeavours  to  remove  the  strong  prejudices  which  had 
taken  root  in  the  King's  mind.  They  knew  that  Pitt 
was  not  a  man  to  be  deceived  with  ease  or  offended 
with  impunity.  They  were  afraid  that  they  should 
not  be  long  able  to  put  him  off  with  promises.  Noi 
was  it  their  interest  so  to  put  him  off.  There  was  a 
strong  tie  between  him  and  them.  He  was  the  enemy 
of  their  enemy.  The  brothers  hated  and  dreaded  the 
eloquent,  aspiring,  and  imperious  Granville.  They 
had  traced  his  intrigues  in  many  quarters.  They 
knew  his  influence  over  the  royal  mind.  They  knew 
that,  as  soon  as  a  fiivourable  opportunity  should  arrivei 
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tie  would  be  recalled  to  the  head  of  affidrs.  They 
resolred  to  bring  things  to  a  crisis ;  and  the  qu«ratioiv 
on  which  they  took  issue  with  their  master  was, 
whether  Pitt  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  tc 
office.  They  chose  their  time  with  more  skill  than 
generosity.  It  was  when  rebellion  was  actually  rag- 
ing in  Britain,  when  tlie  Pretender  was  master  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  that  they  tendered 
their  resignations.  The  King  foimd  himseU^  deserted, 
iu  one  day,  by  the  whole  strength  of  that  party  which 
had  plac^  his  family  on  the  throne.  Lord  Granville 
tried  to  form  a  government ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  parliamentary  interest  of  the  Pelhams  was  irre- 
sistible, and  that  the  King's  favourite  statesman  could 
count  only  on  about  thirty  Lords  and  eighty  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  scheme  was  given 
up.  Granville  went  away  laughing.  The  ministers 
came  back  stronger  than  ever  ;  and  the  King  was  now 
no  longer  able  to  refiise  any  thing  that  they  might 
be  pleased  to  demand.  He  could  only  mutter  that  it 
^as  very  hard  that  Newcastle,  who  was  not  fit  to  be 
chamberlain  to  the  most  insignificant  prince  in  Ger 
many,  should  dictate  to  the  King  of  England. 

One  concession  the  ministers  graciously  made.  They 
agreed  that  Pitt  should  not  be  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  fi^quent 
interviews  with  the  King.  Instead,  therefore,  of  mak- 
ing their  new  ally  Secretary-at-War  as  they  had  in- 
tended, they  appointed  him  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland, 
and  in  a  few  months  promoted  him  to  the  office  of  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces. 

This  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  most  lucrative  of- 
SceB  in  the  Government.  The  salary  was  but  a  small 
fBit  of  the  emolument  which  the  Paymaster  derived 
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from  his  place.  He  was  allowed  to  keep  a  lai'ge  stnn^ 
which,  even  in  time  of  peace,  was  seldom  less  than  one 
himdred  thousand  poimds,  constantly  in  his  hands ; 
and  the  interest  on  this  sum  he  might  appropriate  to 
his  own  use.  This  practice  was  not  secret,  nor  was  it 
considered  as  disreputable.  It  was  the  practice  of  men 
of  imdoubted  honour,  both  before  and  after  the  time  of 
Pitt.  He,  however,  refused  to  accept  one  farthing  be- 
yond the  salary  which  the  law  had  annexed  to  his  (^ce. 
It  had  been  usual  for  foreign  princes  who  received  the 
pay  of  England  to  give  to  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
a  small  per  centage  on  the  subsidies.  These  ignomini- 
ous vails  Pitt  resolutely  declined. 

Disinterestedness  of  this  kind  was,  in  his  days,  very 
rare.  His  conduct  surprised  and  amused  politicians. 
It  excited  the  warmest  admiration  throughout  the  body 
of  the  people.  In  spite  of  the  inconsistencies  of  which 
Pitt  had  been  guilty,  in  spite  of  the  strange  contrast 
between  his  violence  in  Opposition  and  his  lameness  in 
office,  he  still  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  public  con- 
fidence. The  motives  which  may  lead  a  politician  to 
change  his  connections  or  his  general  line  of  conduct 
are  of);en  obscure ;  but  disinterestedness  in  pecuniary 
matters  everybody  can  understand.  Pitt  was  thence- 
forth considered  as  a  man  who  was  proof  to  all  sordid 
temptations.  If  he  acted  ill,  it  might  be  from  an  eiTor 
in  judgment ;  it  might  be  from  resentment ;  it  might 
be  from  ambition.  But  poor  as  he  was,  he  had  vindi- 
cated himself  fix)m  all  suspicion  of  covetousness. 

Eight  quiet  years  followed,  eight  years  during  which 
the  minority,  which  had  been  feeble  ever  since  Lord 
Granville  had  been  overthro¥m,  continued  to  dwindle 
till  it  became  almost  invisible.  Peace  was  made  with 
Prvice  and  Spain  in  1748.    Prince  Frederic  died  in 
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1751 ;  and  with  liim  died  the  very  semblance  of  oppo* 
sition.  All  the  most  distmgoished  sm*vivors  of  the 
party  which  had  supported  Walpole  and  of  the  party 
which  had  opposed  him  were  imited  under  liis  succes- 
sor. The  fiery  and  vehement  spirit  of  Pitt  had  for  a 
time  been  laid  to  rest.  He  silently  acquiesced  in  that 
very  system  of  continental  measures  which  he  had 
lately  condemned.  He  ceased  to  talk  disrespectfully 
about  Hanover.  He  did  not  object  to  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  though  that  treaty  left  us  exactly  where  we  had 
been  when  he  uttered  his  spirit-stirring  harangues  against 
the  pacific  poUcy  of  Walpole.  Now  and  then  glimpses 
of  his  fi)n»er  self  appeared ;  but  they  were  few  and 
transient.  Pelham  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
and  felt  that  an  ally,  so  httle  used  to  control,  and  so  ca- 
pable of  inflicting  injury,  might  well  be  indulged  in  an 
occasional  fit  of  waywardness. 

Two  men,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Pitt  in  powers 
of  mind,  held,  Uke  him,  subordinate  offices  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. One  of  these,  Murray,  was  successively 
Sohcitor-General  and  Attorney-General.  This  distin- 
guished person  &r  surpassed  Pitt  in  correctness  of  taste, 
in  powei  of  reasoning,  in  depth  and  variety  of  knowl- 
edge. His  parliamentary  eloquence  never  biased  into 
sudden  flashes  of  dazzling  brilliancy;  but  its  clear, 
placid,  and  mellow  splendour  was  never  for  an  instant 
overclouded.  Intellectually  he  was,  we  believe,  fiilly 
equal  to  Pitt ;  but  he  was  deficient  in  the  moral  quaU- 
lies  to  which  Pitt  owed  most  of  his  success.  Murray 
wanted  the  energy,  the  courage,  the  all-grasping  and 
%11-risking  ambition,  which  make  men  great  in  stirring 
'imes.  His  heart  was  a  little  cold,  his  temper  cautiona 
rv'cn  to  timidity,  his  manners  decorous  even  to  formal- 
ty.    He  never  exposed  his  fortunes  or  his  fame  to  my 
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risk  which  he  could  avoid.  At  one  time  he  might,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  Prime  Minister.  But  the 
object  of  his  wishes  was  the  judicial  bench.  The  situa- 
tion of  Chief  Justice  might  not  be  so  splendid  as  that 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  but  it  was  dignified , 
It  was  quiet ;  it  was  secure ;  and  therefore  it  was  the 
&vourite  situation  of  Murray. 

Fox,  the  father  of  the  great  man  whose  mighty  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  peace,  of  truth,  and  of  Uberty, 
have  made  that  name  immortal,  was  Secretary-at-War. 
He  was  a  favourite  with  the  King,  with  the  Duke  of 
Cmnberland,  and  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Whig  connection.  His  parliamentary 
talents  were  of  the  highest  order.  As  a  speaker  he 
was  in  almost  all  respects  the  very  opposite  to  Pitt. 
His  figure  was  ungraceful ;  his  face,  as  Reynolds  and 
Nollekens  have  preserved  it  to  us,  indicated  a  strong 
understanding ;  but  the  features  were  coarse,  and  the 
general  aspect  dark  and  lowering.  His  manner  was 
awkward ;  his  delivery  was  hesitating ;  he  was  often  at 
a  stand  for  want  of  a  word ;  but  as  a  debater,  as  a 
master  of  that  keen,  weighty,  manly  logic,  which  is 
suited  to  the  discussion  of  political  questions,  he  has 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed  except  by  his  son.  In 
reply  he  was  as  decidedly  superior  to  Pitt  as  in  decla- 
mation he  was  Pitt's  inferior.  Intellectually  the  bal- 
ance was  nearly  even  between  the  rivals.  But  here, 
again,  the  moral  qualities  of  Pitt  turned  the  scale.  Fox 
had  undoubtedly  many  virtues.  In  natural  disposition 
as  well  as  in  talents,  he  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  his 
more  celebrated  son.  He  had  the  same  sweetness  of 
temper,  the  same  strong  passions,  the  same  openness, 
ooklness,  and  impetuosity,  the  same  cordiality  towards 
ftifiiidg,  the  same  placability  towards  enemies.  No  man 
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waj  more  warmly  or  justly  beloved  bv  his  family  or  by 
his  associates.  But  unhappily  tie  haa  Deen  trained  in  a 
bad  political  school,  in  a  school,  the  doctrines  of  which 
were,  that  political  virtue  is  the  mere  coquetry  of  po- 
liti  al  prostitution,  that  every  patriot  has  his  price,  that 
Government  can  be  carried  on  only  by  means  of 
corruption,  and  that  the  state  is  given  as  a  prey  to 
statesmen.  These  maxims  were  too  much  in  vogutj 
throughout  the  lower  ranks  of  Walpole's  party,  and 
were  too  much  encouraged  by  Walpole  himself,  who, 
from  contempt  of  what  is  in  our  day  vulgarly  called 
humbug^  often  ran  extravagantly  and  offensively  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  loose  political  moraUty  of 
Fox  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  ostentatious 
purity  of  Pitt.  The  nation  distrusted  the  former,  and 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  latter.  But  ahnost  all 
the  statesmen  of  the  age  had  still  to  learn  that  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation  was  worth  having.  While  things 
went  on  quietly,  while  there  was  no  opposition,  while 
every  thing  was  given  by  the  favour  of  a  small  ruling 
junto.  Fox  had  a  decided  advantage  over  Pitt;  but 
when  dangerous  times  came,  when  Europe  was  con- 
vulsed with  war,  when  ParUament  was  broken  up  into 
Actions,  when  the  public  mind  was  violently  excited, 
the  favourite  of  the  people  rose  to  supreme  power,  while 
his  rival  sank  into  insignificance. 

Early  in  the  year  1754  Henry  Pelham  died  unexpoct- 
edly.  "  Now  I  shall  have  no  more  peace,"  exclaimed 
the  old  King,  when  he  heard  the  news.  He  was  in 
the  right.  Pelham  had  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
»nd  keeping  together  all  the  talents  of  the  kingdom. 
By  his  death,  the  highest  post  to  which  an  English 
subject  can  aspire  was  left  vacant ;  and  at  the  same 
Vioment,  tlie  influence  which  had  yoked  together  an  J 
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reigned  m  so  many  turbulent  and  ambitious  spinia  wai 
withdrawn. 

Within  a  week  after  Pelham's  death,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  should  be  placed  at 
ihe  head  of  the  treasury ;  but  the  arrangement  was 
Btill  far  from  complete.  Who  was  to  be  the  leading 
Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
Was  the  office  to  be  intrusted  to  a  man  of  eminent 
talents  ?  And  would  not  such  a  man  in  such  a  place 
demand  and  obtain  a  larger  share  of  power  and  patron- 
age than  Newcastle  would  be  disposed  to  concede? 
Was  a  mere  drudge  to  be  employed  ?  And  what  prob- 
ability was  there  that  a  mere  drudge  would  be  able  to 
manage  a  large  and  stormy  assembly,  abounding  with 
able  and  experienced  men  ? 

Pope  has  said  of  that  wretched  miser  Sir  John 
Cutler, 

CuUer  taw  tenants  break  and  houses  fall 
For  Texy  want:  he  oould  not  bnild  a  wall.** 

Newcastle's  love  of  power  resembled  Cutler's  love  of 
money.  It  was  an  avarice  which  thwarted  itself,  a 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  cupidity.  An  immedi- 
ate outlay  was  so  painful  to  him  that  he  would  not 
venture  to  make  the  most  desirable  improvement.  If 
he  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  cede  at  once  a 
portion  of  his  authority,  he  might  probably  have  en- 
sured the  continuance  of  what  remained.  But  ho 
thought  it  better  to  construct  a  weak  and  rotten  gov- 
ernment, which  tottered  at  the  smallest  breath,  and 
fell  in  the  first  storm,  than  to  pay  the  necessary  price 
for  sound  and  durable  materials.  He  >vished  to  find 
lome  person  who  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  lead 
of  the  House  of  Conunons  on  terms  similar  to  those  on 
i^hicli  Secretary  Craggs  had  acted  under  Sunderlan<1, 
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fiv^and-thirty  years  before.  Craggs  could  hardly  be 
called  a  minister.  He  was  a  mere  agent  ibr  tlie  Min- 
ister. He  was  not  trusted  with  the  higher  seci'ets  of 
state,  but  obeyed  implicitly  the  directions  of  lus  supe- 
rior, and  was,  to  use  Doddington's  expression,  merely 
Lord  Sunderland's  man.  But  times  were  changed. 
Since  the  days  of  Sunderland,  the  importance  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease. During  many  years,  the  person  who  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  Government  in  that  House 
had  almost  always  been  Prime  Minister.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  person 
who  possessed  the  talents  necessary  for  the  situation 
would  stoop  to  accept  it  on  such  terms  as  Newcastle 
was  disposed  to  offer. 

Pitt  was  ill  at  Bath  ;  and,  had  he  been  well  and  in 
London,  neither  the  King  nor  Newcastle  would  have 
been  disposed  to  make  any  overtures  to  him.  The 
cool  and  wary  Murray  had  set  his  heart  on  professional 
objects.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  Fox.  New- 
castle behaved  like  himself,  that  is  to  say,  cliildishly 
and  basely.  The  proposition  which  he  made  was  that 
Fox  should  be  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  that  the  disposal  of  the  secret- 
service  money,  or,  in  plain  words,  the  business  of  buy- 
ing members  of  Parliament,  should  be  left  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  but  that  Fox  should  be  exactly 
informed  of  the  way  in  which  this  iund  was  employed. 

To  tliese  conditions  Fox  assenteil.  But  the  next 
day  every  thing  was  in  confusion.  Newcastle  had 
changed  his  mind.  The  conversation  which  took  place 
tetweea  Fox  and  the  Duke  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
31  English  history.  ^^My  brother,*'  said  Newcastle, 
^  when  he  was  at  the  Treasury,  never  told  anybody 
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what  he  did  with  the  secret-service  money.  No  mort 
will  I."  The  answer  was  obvious,  Pelham  had  beea^ 
not  only  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  also  managei 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  was  therefore  un« 
necessary  for  him  to  confide  to  any  other  person  his 
dealings  with  the  members  of  that  House*  But 
how,"  said  Fox,  "  can  I  lead  in  the  Commons  without 
information  on  this  head  ?  How  can  I  talk  to  gentle- 
men when  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  have  received 
gratifications  and  which  have  not?  And  who,"  he 
continued,  "  is  to  have  the  disposal  of  places  ?  "  —  "I 
myself,"  said  the  Duke.  —  "  How  then  am  I  to  manage 
the  House  of  Commons?"  —  "Oh,  let  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  come  to  me."  Fox  then 
mentioned  the  general  election  which  was  approaching, 
and  asked  how  the  ministerial  boroughs  were  to  be 
filled  up.  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  said  Newcastle  ; 
**  that  is  all  settled."  This  was  too  much  for  human 
nature  to  bear.  Fox  refused  to  accept  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State  on  such  terms ;  and  the  Duke  confide^l 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  dull, 
harmless  man,  whose  name  is  almost  forgotten  in  our 
time,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson. 

When  Pitt  returned  firom  Bath  he  affected  great  mod- 
eration, though  his  haughty  soul  was  boiling  with 
resentment.  He  did  not  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  passed  by,  but  said  openly  that,  in 
his  opinion.  Fox  was  the  fittest  man  to  lead  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  rivals,  reconciled  by  their  common 
interest  and  their  common  enmities,  concerted  a  plan 
of  operations  for  the  next  session.  "  Sir  Thomas  Rob- 
inson kiad  us  1 "  said  Pitt  to  Fox.  "  The  Duke  might 
as  well  send  his  jack-boot  to  lead  us." 

The  electionB  oi  1754  were  finrourable  to  the  admin 
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istradon.  But  the  aspect  of  foreign  affairs  was  threat' 
ening.  In  India  the  English  and  the  French  had  been 
employed,  ever  since  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
cutting  each  other's  throats.  They  had  lately  taken  to 
the  same  practice  in  America.  It  might  have  been 
foreseen  that  stirring  times  were  at  hand,  times  which 
would  call  for  abiKties  very  different  from  those  of 
Newcastle  and  Robinson. 

In  November  the  Parliament  met ;  and  before  the 
end  of  that  month  the  new  Secretary  of  State  had  been 
BO  nnmercifrdly  baited  by  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
and  the  Secretary  at  War  that  he  was  thoroughly  sick 
of  his  situation.  Fox  attacked  him  with  great  force 
and  aorimony.  Pitt  affected  a  kind  of  contemptuous 
tenderness  for  Sir  Thomas,  and  directed  his  attacks 
principally  against  Newcastle.  On  one  occasion  he 
asked  in  tones  of  thunder  whetlier  Parliament  sat  only 
to  register  the  edicts  of  one  too  powerful  subject? 
The  Duke  was  scared  out  of  his  wits.  He  was  afraid 
to  dismiss  the  mutineers ;  he  was  afraid  to  promote 
them ;  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  something. 
Fox,  as  the  less  proud  and  intractable  of  the  refractory 
pair,  was  preferred.  A  seat  in  the  Cabinet  was  offered 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  would  give  efficient  sup- 
port to  the  ministry  in  Parhament.  In  an  evil  hour 
for  his  fiime  and  his  fortunes  he  accepted  the  offer,  and 
abandoned  his  connection  with  Pitt,  who  never  forgave 
this  desertion. 

Sir  Thomas,  assisted  by  Fox,  contrived  to  get 
through  the  business  of  the  year  without  much  trouble. 
Pitt  was  waiting  his  time.  The  negotiations  pending 
between  France  and  England  took  every  day  a  more 
unfavourable  aspect.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session 
the  King  sent  a  message  to  inform  the  House  of  Oim* 
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mons  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  niake  pi'epara- 
tions  for  war.  The  House  returned  an  address  of 
thanks,  and  passed  a  vote  of  credit.  During  the  recess, 
the  old  animosity  of  both  nations  was  inflamed  by  a 
series  of  disastrous  events.  An  English  force  was  cut 
off  in  America;  and  several  French  merchantmen 
were  taken  in  the  West  Indian  seas.  It  was  plain 
that  an  appeal  to  arms  was  at  hand. 

The  first  object  of  the  Kling  was  to  secure  Hanover ; 
and  Newcastle  was  disposed  to  gratify  his  master. 
Treaties  were  concluded,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
times,  with  several  petty  German  princes,  who  bound 
themselves  to  find  soldiers  if  England  would  find 
money;  and,  as  it  was  suspected  that  Frederic  the 
Second  had  set  his  heart  on  the  electoral  dominions 
of  his  uncle,  Russia  was  hired  to  keep  Prussia  in  awe. 

When  the  stipulations  of  these  treaties  were  made 
known,  there  arose  throughout  the  kingdom  a  murmur 
from  which  a  judicious  observer  might  easily  prognos- 
ticate the  approach  of  a  tempest.  Newcastle  encoun- 
tered strong  opposition,  even  firom  those  whom  he  had 
always  considered  as  his  tools.  Legge,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  refused  to  sign  the  Treasury  war- 
rants which  were  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  treaties. 
Those  persons  who  were  supposed  to  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  yoimg  Prince  of  Wales  and  of  his  mother 
held  very  menacing  language.  In  this  perplexity 
Newc<astle  sent  for  Pitt,  hugged  him,  patted  him, 
smirked  at  him,  wept  over  him,  and  lisped  out  the 
highest  compliments  and  the  most  splendid  promises. 
The  Bling,  who  had  hitherto  been  as  sulky  as  {)Ossible, 
would  be  civil  to  him  at  the  levee;  he  should  be 
brought  into  the  Cabinet ;  he  should  be  consulted  about 
every  thing ;  if  he  would  only  be  as  good  as  to  support 
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Oie  Hessian  subsidy  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Pitt 
coldly  declined  the  proffered  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  ex- 
pressed the  hifirhest  love  and  reverence  for  the  King, 
and  said  that,  if  his  Majesty  felt  a  strong  personal 
interest  in  the  Hessian  treaty  he  would  so  far  deviate 
from  the  line  which  he  had  traced  out  for  himself  as  to 
give  that  treaty  his  support.  "  Well,  and  the  Russian 
mbsidy,"  said  Newcastle.  "No,"  said  Pitt,  "not  a 
system  of  subsidies."  The  Duke  summoned  Lord 
Hardwicke  to  his  aid ;  but  Pitt  was  inflexible.  Mur- 
ray would  do  nothing.  Robinson  could  do  nothing. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Fox.  He  became 
Secretary  of  State,  with  the  full  authority  of  a  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  Sir  Thomas  was  pen- 
sioned off  on  the  Irish  establishment. 

In  November,  1756,  the  Houses  met.  PubUc  ex- 
pectation was  wound  up  to  the  height.  After  ten 
quiet  years  there  was  to  be  an  Opposition  counte- 
nanced by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  throne,  and  headed 
by  the  most  brilliant  orator  of  the  age.  The  debate 
on  the  address  was  long  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  parliamentary  conflicts  of  that  generation. 
It  began  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  till  five 
the  next  morning.  It  was  on  this  night  that  Gerard 
Hamilton  delivered  that  single  speech  from  which  his 
nickname  was  derived.  His  eloquence  threw  into  the 
shade  every  orator  except  Pitt,  who  declaimed  against 
the  subsidies  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  extraordi- 
nary energy  and  effect.  Those  powers  which  had 
formerly  spread  terror  through  the  majorities  of  Wal- 
pole  and  Carteret  were  now  displayed  in  their  highest 
perfection  before  an  audience  long  unaccustomed  to 
such  exhibitions.  One  fragment  of  this  celebrated  ora- 
tioD  remains  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation.    It  if 
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the  comparison  between  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  New 
castle,  and  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone. 

At  Lyons,'*  said  Pitt,  "  I  was  taken  to  see  the  place 
where  the  two  rivers  meet,  the  one  gentle,  feeble, 
languid,  and,  though  languid,  yet  of  no  depth,  the 
other  a  boisterous  and  impetuous  torrent:  but  differ • 
ent  as  they  are,  they  meet  at  last."  The  amendment 
moved  by  the  Opposition  was  rejected  by  a  great 
majority ;  and  Pitt  and  Legge  were  immediately  dis- 
missed from  their  offices. 

During  several  months  the  contest  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  extremely  sharp.  Warm  debates  took 
place  on  the  estimates,  debates  still  warmer  on  the 
subsidiary  treaties.  The  Government  succeeded  in 
every  division  ;  but  the  fame  of  Pitt's  eloquence,  and 
the  influence  of  his  lof^y  and  determined  character, 
continued  to  increase  through  the  Session  ;  and  the 
events  which  followed  the  prorogation  made  it  utterly 
impossible  for  any  other  pers(  a  to  manage  the  Parlia- 
ment or  the  country. 

The  war  began  in  every  part  of  the  world  with 
events  disastrous  to  England,  and  even  more  shame- 
ful than  disastrous.  But  the  most  humiliating  of 
these  events  was  the  loss  of  Minorca.  The  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  an  old  fop  who  had  passed  his  life  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  in  seducing  women  for  whom  he  cared 
not  one  straw,  landed  on  that  island,  and  succeeded  in 
reducing  it.  Admiral  Byng  was  sent  from  Gibraltar 
to  throw  succours  into  Port-Mahon  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  engage  the  French  squadron,  and  sailed 
back  without  having  effected  his  purpose.  The  ])eople 
were  inflamed  to  madness.  A  storm  broke  forth, 
which  appalled  even  those  who  remembered  the  days 
^f  Excise  and  of  South-Sea.    The  shops  were  filled 
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with  Iflvjls  and  caricatures.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  placards.  The  city  of  London  allied  for  ven- 
geance, and  the  cry  was  echoed  (rom  every  comer  of 
the  kingdom.  Dorsetsliirc,  Huntingdonshire,  Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghanishire,  Somersetshire,  Lancashire, 
Suffolk,  Shropshire,  Surry,  sent  up  strong  addresses  to 
the  throne,  and  instructed  their  representatives  to  vote 
for  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  late  disasters. 
Li  the  great  towns  the  feeling  was  as  strong  as  in  the 
cotmties.  In  some  of  the  instructions  it  was  even  reo- 
ommended  that  the  supplies  should  he  stopped. 

The  nation  was  in  a  state  of  angry  and  sullen  de- 
spondency, almost  unparalleled  in  history.  People 
have,  in  all  ages,  heen  in  the  habit  ot*  talking  about  the 
good  old  times  of  their  ancestors,  and  die  degeneracy 
of  their  contemporaries.  This  is  in  general  merely  a 
cant.  But  in  1756  it  was  sometliing  more.  At  this 
time  appeared  Brown's  Estimate,  a  book  now  remem- 
bered only  by  the  allusions  in  Cowper's  Table  Talk 
and  in  Burke's  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace.  It  was 
universally  read,  admired,  and  believed.  The  author 
fully  convinced  his  readers  that  they  were  a  race  of 
cowards  and  scoundrels ;  that  nothing  could  save  them ; 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  enslaved  by  their 
enemies,  and  that  they  richly  deserved  their  fate. 
Such  were  the  speculations  to  which  ready  credence 
was  given  at  the  outset  of  the  most  glorious  war  in 
which  England  had  ever  been  engaged. 

Newcastle  now  began  to  tremble  for  his  place,  and 
for  the  only  thing  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his 
place,  his  neck.  The  people  were  not  in  a  mood  to  be 
trifled  ^Hith.  Their  cry  was  for  blood.  For  this  once 
they  might  be  contented  with  the  sacrifice  of  Byng. 
Bat  what  if  fresh  disasters  should  take  place  ?  What 
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if  an  Unfriendly  sovereign  should  ascend  the  throne  ? 
What  if  a  hostile  House  of  Commons  should  be  chosen  t 

At  length,  in  October,  the  decisive  crisis  came.  The 
new  Secretary  of  State  had  been  long  sick  of  the  per- 
fidy and  levity  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
began  to  fear  tliat  he  might  be  made  a  scapegoat  to  save 
the  old  intriguer  who,  imbecile  as  he  seemed,  never 
wanted  dexterity  where  danger  was  to  be  avoided. 
Fox  threw  up  his  office.  Newcastle  had  recourse  to 
Murray ;  but  Murray  had  now  within  his  reach  the  fa- 
vourite object  of  his  ambition.  The  situation  of  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  was  vacant;  and  the 
Attorney-General  was  fully  resolved  *c  obtain  it,  or  to 
go  into  Opposition.  Newcastle  offered  him  any  terms, 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life,  a  tellership  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, any  amount  of  pension,  two  thousand  a  year, 
six  thousand  a  year.  When  the  Ministers  found  that 
Murray's  mind  was  made  up,  they  pressed  for  delay, 
the  delay  of  a  session,  a  month,  a  week,  a  day.  Would 
he  only  make  his  appearance  once  more  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  Would  he  only  speak  in  favour  of  the 
address?  He  was  inexorable,  and  peremptorily  said 
that  they  might  pve  or  withhold  the  Chief- Justiceship, 
but  that  he  would  be  Attorney-General  no  longer, 

Newcastle  now  contrived  to  overcome  the  prejudices 
of  the  Kling,  and  overtures  were  made  to  Pitt,  tlirough 
Lord  Hardivicke.  Pitt  knew  his  power,  and  showed 
that  he  knew  it.  He  demanded  as  an  indispensable 
condition  that  Newcastle  should  be  altogether  excluded 
from  the  new  arrangement. 

The  Duke  was  in  a  state  of  ludicrous  distress.  He 
ran  about  chattering  and  crying,  asking  advice  and  lis- 
tening to  none.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Session  drew 
near.    The  public  excitement  was  unabated.  Nobody 
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rould  be  fouiid  to  face  Pitt  and  Fox  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Newcastle's  heart  failed  jiim,  and  he  ten- 
dered his  resignation. 

The  King  sent  for  Fox,  and  directed  him  to  form  thp. 
plan  of  an  administration  in  concert  with  Pitt.  Bat 
Pitt  had  not  forgotten  old  injuries,  and  positively  reftistd 
to  act  with  Fox. 

The  King  now  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Devonsliire, 
and  this  mediator  succeeded  in  making  an  arrangement. 
He  consented  to  take  the  Treasury.  Pitt  became  Secro- 
tary  of  State,  with  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Great  Seal  was  put  into  commission.  Legge  re- 
turned to  the  Exchequer ;  and  Lord  Temple,  whose 
sister  Pitt  had  lately  married,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty. 

It  was  clear  from  the  first  tliat  this  administration 
would  last  but  a  very  short  tame.  It  lasted  not  quite 
five  months  ;  and,  during  those  five  months,  Pitt  and 
Lord  Temple  were  treated  with  rudeness  by  the  King, 
and  found  but  feeble  support  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Opposition  prevented 
the  re-election  of  some  of  the  new  Ministers.  Pitt,  who 
sat  for  one  of  the  boroughs  which  were  in  the  Pelham 
interest,  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  seat  after 
his  acceptance  of  the  seals.  So  destitute  was  the  new 
Government  of  that  sort  of  influence  ivithout  which  no 
Government  could  then  be  durable.  One  of  the  argu« 
ments  most  frequently  urged  against  the  Reform  BiU 
was  Uiat,  under  a  system  of  popular  representation, 
men  whose  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
necessary  to  the  conducting  of  public  business  might  * 
lAen  find  it  impossible  to  find  scats.  Should  this  in- 
convenience ever  be  felt,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  devising  and  applying  a  remedy.   But  those 
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w^ho  threatened  us  ynth  this  evil  ought  to  have  rcuiem« 
bered  that,  under  the  old  system,  a  great  man  called  to 
power  at  a  great  crisis  by  liie  voice  of  the  whole  nation 
was  in  danger  of  being  excluded,  by  an  aristocratical 
cabal,  from  that  House  of  which  he  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornament 

The  most  important  event  of  this  short  administra* 
tion  was  the  trial  of  Byng.  On  that  subject  public 
opinion  is  still  divided.  We  think  the  punishment  of 
the  Admiral  altogether  unjust  and  absurd.  Treachery, 
cowardice,  ignorance  amounting  to  what  lawyers  have 
called  crassa  ignorantidi  are  fit  objects  of  severe  penal 
inflictions.  But  Byng  was  not  foimd  guilty  of  treach-* 
ery,  of  cowardice,  or  of  gross  ignorance  of  his  profes- 
sion He  died  for  doing  what  the  most  loyal  subject, 
the  most  intrepid  warrior,  the  most  experienced  seaman, 
might  have  done.  He  died  for  an  error  in  judgment, 
an  error  such  as  the  greatest  commanders,  Frederic, 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  have  often  committed,  and  have 
often  acknowledged.  Such  errors  are  not  proper  ob- 
jects of  punishment,  for  this  reason,  that  the  punishing 
of  such  errors  tends  not  to  prevent  them,  but  to  pro- 
duce them.  The  dread  of  an  ignominious  death  may 
stimulate  sluggishness  to  exertion,  may  keep  a  traitor 
to  his  standard,  may  prevent  a  coward  from  running 
away,  but  it  has  no  tendency  to  biing  out  those  quali- 
ties which  enable  men  to  form  prompt  and  judicious 
decisions  in  great  emergencies.  The  best  marksman 
may  be  expected  to  fail  when  the  apple  which  is  to  te 
^  mark  is  set  on  his  child's  head.  We  cannot  con- 
reive  any  thing  more  likely  to  deprive  an  officer  of  his 
«elf-i)ossession  at  the  time  when  he  most  needs  it  than 
C\e  knowledge  that,  if  the  judgment  of  his  superiors 
•honld  not  agree  with  his,  he  will  be  executed  with 
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evcrj  circumstance  of  shame.  Queens,  it  has  often 
been  said,  ran  far  greater  risk  in  childbed  than  private 
w6men,  mei'ely  because  their  medical  attendants  are 
.  more  anxious.  The  surgeon  who  attended  Marie  Louise 
was  altogether  unnerved  by  his  emotions.  "  Compose 
yourself,"  said  Bonaparte ;  "  imagine  that  you  are  assist- 
ing a  poor  girl  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine."  This 
was  surely  a  far  wiser  course  than  that  of  the  Eastern 
king  in  the  Arabian  Knights'  Entertainments,  who 
proclaimed  that  the  physicians  who  failed  to  cure  his 
daughter  should  have  their  heads  chopped  off.  Bona- 
parte knew  mankind  well ;  and,  as  he  acted  towards 
this  surgeon,  he  acted  towards  his  officers.  No  sover- 
eign was  ever  so  indulgent  to  mere  errors  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  sovereign  ever  had  in 
his  service  so  many  military  men  fit  for  the  liighest 
commands. 

Pitt  acted  a  brave  and  honest  part  on  this  occasion. 
He  ventured  to  put  both  his  power  and  his  popularity 
to  hazard,  and  spoke  manfully  for  Byng,  both  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  royal  presence.  But  the  King  waa 
inexorable.  "  The  House  of  Conmions,  Sir,"  said 
Pitt,  "  seems  inclined  to  mercy."  "  Sir,"  answered 
the  King,  "  you  have  taught  me  to  look  for  the  sense 
of  my  people  in  other  places  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." The  saying  has  more  point  than  most  of  those 
which  are  recorded  of  George  the  Second,  and,  though 
Bai'castically  meant,  contains  a  high  and  just  compli- 
nent  to  Pitt. 

The  King  disliked  Pitt,  but  absolutely  hated  Tern- 
jJe.  The  new  Secretary  of  State,  his  Majesty  said 
had  never  read  Vatel,  and  was  tedious  and  pompous, 
but  respectful.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  wais 
gfOfldy  impertinent.    Walpole  tells  one  story,  which| 
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we  fear«  is  much  too  good  to  be  true.  He  assure  ui 
that  Temple  entertained  his  royal  master  with  an 
elaborate  parallel  between  Byng's  behaviour  at  Mi- 
norca, and  his  Majesty's  behaviour  at  Oudcnarde, 
in  which  the  advantage  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Ad- 
miral. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  last.  Early  in  April, 
Pitt  and  all  his  friends  were  turned  out,  and  Newcastle 
was  summoned  to  St.  James's.  But  the  pubUc  discon- 
tent w^as  not  extinguished.  It  had  subsided  when  Pitt 
was  called  to  power.  But  it  still  glowed  imder  the 
embers ;  and  it  now  burst  at  once  into  a  flame.  The 
stocks  fell.  The  Common  Council  met.  The  free- 
dom of  tlie  city  was  voted  to  Pitt.  All  the  greatest 
corporate  towns  followed  the  example.  "  For  some 
weeks,"  says  Walpole,  "  it  rained  gold  boxes." 

This  was  the  turning  point  of  Pitt's  Hfe.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  man  of  so  haughty  and 
vehement  a  nature,  treated  so  ungraciously  by  the 
Court,  and  supported  so  entliusiastically  by  the  people, 
would  have  eagerly  taken  the  first  opportunity  of 
showing  his  power  and  gratifying  his  resentment ; 
and  an  opportunity  was  not  wanting.  The  members 
for  many  coimties  and  large  towns  had  been  instructed 
to  vote  for  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which 
jad  produced  the  miscarriage  of  the  preceding  yeai*. 
\  motion  for  inquiry  had  been  carried  in  the  House 
:f  Commons,  without  opposition;  and,  a  few  days 
ifter  Pitt's  dismissal,  the  investigation  commenced. 
Newcastle  and  his  colleagues  obtained  a  vote  of  ac- 
quittal ;  but  the  minority  were  so  strong  that  they 
could  not  venture  to  ask  for  a  vote  of  approbation,  as 
diey  had  at  first  intended ;  and  it  was  thought  by 
lome  ft-irewd  observers  that,  if  Pitt  Iiad  exerted  bim 
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lelf  to  tlie  utmoFt  of  his  power,  the  inquiry  naght 
have  ended  in  a  censure,  if  not  in  an  impeachment. 

Pitt  showed  on  this  occasion  a  moderation  and  self* 
government  which  was  not  habitual  to  him.  He  had 
found  by  experience,  that  he  could  not  stand  alonct 
His  eloquence  and  his  popularity  had  done  muchi 
very  much  for  him.  Without  rank,  without  fortune, 
without  borough  interest,  hated  by  the  King,  hated  by 
the  aristocracy,  he  was  a  person  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  state.  He  had  been  suffered  to  form  a  ministry, 
and  to  pronounce  sentence  of  exclusion  on  all  his 
rivals,  on  the  most  powerful  nobleman  of  the  Whig 
party,  on  the  ablest  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
And  he  now  found  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  The 
English  Constitution  was  not,  indeed,  without  a  pop 
ular  element.  But  other  elements  generally  predomi* 
nated.  The  confidence  and  admiration  of  the  nation 
might  make  a  statesman  formidable  at  the  head  of  an 
Opposition,  might  load  him  with  framed  and  glazed 
parchments  and  gold  boxes,  might  possibly,  under  very 
pecuUar  circumstances,  such  as  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  raise  him  for  a  time  to  power.  But,  constituted 
as  ParUament  then  was,  the  favourite  of  the  people 
could  not  depend  on  a  majority  in  the  people's  own 
House.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  however  contempti- 
ble in  morahv,  mannei*s,  and  understanding,  was  a  dan- 
gerous enemy.  His  rank,  his  wealth,  his  unrivalled 
parliamentary  interest,  would  alone  have  made  him 
important.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  Whig  aristoc- 
racy regarded  him  as  their  leader.    His  long  possession 

power  had  given  him  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to 
possess  it  still.  The  House  of  Conunons  had  been 
elected  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  afEeurs.  The 
Viembers  for  the  ministerial  boroughs  had  all  been 
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nominated  by  him.  The  public  oiBces  swarmed  with 
his  creatures. 

Pitt  desired  power;  and  he  desired  it,  wt  really 
believe,  from  high  and  generous  motives.  He  was, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  patriot.  He  had 
none  oF  that  philanthropy  which  the  great  French 
writers  of  his  time  preached  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
He  loved  England  as  an  Athenian  loved  the  City  of 
the  Violet  Crown,  as  a  Roman  loved  the  City  of  the 
Seven  Hills.  He  saw  his  coimtry  insulted  and  de- 
feated. He  saw  the  national  spirit  sinking.  Yet  he 
knew  what  the  resources  of  the  empire,  vigorously  em- 
ployed, could  effect ;  and  he  felt  that  he  was  the  man 
to  employ  them  vigorously.  "  My  Lord,"  he  said  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  "  I  am  sure  that  I  can  save 
this  country,  and  that  nobody  else  can." 

Desiring,  then,  to  be  in  power,  and  feeling  that  his 
abilities  and  the  public  confidence  were  not  alone  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  in  power  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  aiistocracy,  he  began  to  think  of  a 
coalition  with  Newcastle. 

Newcastle  was  equally  disposed  to  a  reconciliation. 
He,  too,  had  profited  by  his  recent  experience.  He 
had  found  that  the  Court  and  the  aristocracy,  thougli 
powerful,  were  not  every  thing  in  the  state.  A  strong 
oligarchical  connection,  a  great  borough  interest,  am- 
ple patronage,  and  secret-service  money,  might,  in 
.juiet  times,  be  all  that  a  Minister  needed  ;  but  it  was 
unsafe  to  trust  wholly  to  such  support  in  time  of  war, 
of  discontent,  and  of  agitation.  The  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  wholly  aristocratical ;  and, 
whatever  be  the  composition  of  large  dehberative  as- 
lembhes,  their  spirit  is  always  in  some  degrrje  popular. 
Where  there  are  free  debates,  eloquence  must  have 
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idinirers,  and  reason  must  make  converts.  Where 
lliere  is  a  free  press,  the  governors  must  live  in  con 
5.tant  awe  of  the  opinions  of  the  governed. 

Tlius  these  two  men,  so  unlike  in  character,  so  lately 
mortal  enemies,  were  necessary  to  each  other.  New* 
castle  had  fallen  in  November,  for  want  of  tliat  public 
confidence  which  Pitt  possessed,  and  of  that  pai*liamen<* 
tary  support  which  Pitt  was  better  qualified  than  any 
man  of  his  time  to  give.  Pitt  had  fallen  in  April,  for 
want  of  that  species  of  influence  which  Newcastle  had 
passed  his  whole  life  in  acquiring  and  hoarding.  Neither 
of  them  had  power  enough  to  support  himself.  Each 
of  them  had  power  enough  to  overturn  the  other. 
Their  union  would  be  irresistible.  Neither  the  King 
nor  any  pa/ty  in  the  state  would  be  able  to  stand 
against  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Pitt  was  not  disposed  to 
pi-oceed  to  extremities  against  his  predecessors  in  office. 
Something,  however,  was  due  to  consistency ;  and 
something  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
popularity.  He  did  little ;  but  that  little  he  did  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  great  efiect.  He  came 
down  to  the  House  in  all  the  pomp  of  gout,  his  lega 
swathed  in  flannels,  his  arm  dangling  in  a  sling.  He 
Aept  his  seat  through  several  fatiguing  days,  in  spite  of 
pain  and  languor.  He  uttered  a  few  sharp  and  vehe- 
ment sentences  ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
discussion,  his  language  was  unusually  gentle. 

When  the  inquiry  had  terminated  without  a  vote 
either  of  approbation  or  of  censure,  the  great  obstacle 
to  a  coalition  was  removed.  Many  obstacles,  however, 
remained.  The  King  was  still  rejoicing  in  his  deliver- 
ance from  the  proud  and  aspiring  Minister  who  had 
forced  on  him  by  the  cry  of  the  nation.  His 
VOL.  m.  u 
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Majest/'s  indignation  was  excited  to  the  highest  point 
when  it  appeared  that  Newcastle,  who  had,  during 
thuty  years,  been  loaded  with  marks  of  royal  fiatvour, 
and  who  had  bound  himself,  by  a  solemn  promise, 
never  to  coalesce  with  Pitt,  was  meditating  a  new  per- 
fidy. Of  all  the  statesmen  of  that  age.  Fox  had  tho 
largest  share  of  royal  favour.  A  coaUtion  between 
Fox  and  Newcastle  was  the  arrangement  which  the 
King  wished  to  bring  about.  But  the  Duke  was  too 
cimning  to  fall  into  such  a  snare.  As  a  speaker  in 
Parliament,  Fox  might  perhaps  be,  on  the  whole,  as 
useful  to  an  administration  as  his  great  rival ;  but  he 
was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  England.  Then, 
again,  Newcastle  felt  all  that  jealousy  of  Fox,  which, 
according  to  the  proverb,  generally  exists  between  two 
of  a  trade.  Fox  would  certainly  intermeddle  with  that 
iepartment  which  the  Duke  was  most  desirous  to  re- 
serve entire  to  himself,  the  jobbing  department.  Pitt, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  quite  willing  to  leave  the 
drudgery  of  corruption  to  any  who  might  be  inclined 
to  undertake  it. 

During  eleven  weeks  England  remained  without  a 
ministry ;  and  m  the  mean  time  ParUament  was  sit- 
ting, and  a  war  was  raging.  The  prejudices  of  the 
King,  the  haughtiness  of  Pitt,  tlie  jealousy,  levity, 
and  treachery  of  Newcastle,  delayed  the  settlement. 
Pitt  knew  the  Duke  too  well  to  trust  him  without 
security.  The  Duke  loved  power  too  much  to  be 
inclined  to  give  security.  While  they  were  haggling, 
the  King  was  in  vain  attempting  to  produce  a  final 
rupture  between  them,  or  to  form  a  Government  with- 
out them.  At  one  time  he  appUed  to  Lord  Waldgravo, 
%n  honest  and  sensible  man,  but  unpractised  in  affiiirs. 
Lord  Waldgrave  had  the  courage  to  accept  the  Trea- 
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surj,  but  soon  found  that  no  administration  formed 
by  him  had  the  smallest  chance  of  standing  a  single 
week. 

At  length  the  King's  pertinacity  yielded  to  the  neees* 
sity  of  the  case.  After  exclaiming  with  great  bitter* 
ness,  and  with  some  justice,  against  the  Whigs,  who 
ought,  he  said,  to  be  ashamed  to  talk  about  Uberty 
while  they  submitted  to  the  footmen  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  his  Majesty  submitted.  The  influence  of 
Leicester  House  prevailed  on  Pitt  to  abate  a  Uttle,  and 
but  a  Uttle,  of  his  high  demands  ;  and  all  at  once,  out 
of  the  chaos  in  which  parties  had  for  some  time  been 
rising,  fidUng,  meeting,  separating,  arose  a  government 
as  strong  at  home  as  that  of  Pelham,  as  successful 
abroad  as  that  of  Godolphin. 

Newcastle  took  the  Treasury.  Pitt  was  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
with  the  supreme  direction  of  tlie  war  and  pf  foreign 
afiiurs.  Fox,  tlie  only  man  who  could  have  given  much 
annoyance  to  the  new  Government,  was  silenced  with 
the  office  of  Paymaster,  which,  during  the  continuance 
of  that  war,  was  probably  the  most  lucrative  place  in 
the  whole  Government.  He  was  poor,  and  the  situa- 
tion was  tempting ;  yet  it  cannot  but  seem  extraordi* 
nary  that  a  man  who  had  played  a  first  part  in  politics, 
and  whose  abiUties  had  been  found  not  unequal  to  that 
part,  who  had  sat  in  the  Cabinet,  who  had  led  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  had  been  twice  intrusted  by 
the  King  with  the  office  of  forming  a  ministry,  who 
was  regarded  as  tlie  rival  of  Pitt,  and  who  at  one  tim« 
leemed  likely  to  be  a  successful  rival,  should  have  con- 
sented, for  the  sake  of  emoliunent,  to  take  a  subordinate 
'jiace,  and  to  give  silent  votes  for  all  the  measures  of  a 
government  to  the  deUberations  of  which  he  was  not 
furomoned. 
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The  first  acts  of  the  new  administration  were  charac- 
terized rather  by  vigour  than  by  j/d;|ment.  Expedi- 
tions were  sent  against  diiFerent  parts  of  the  French 
coast  with  little  success.  The  small  island  of  Aix  was 
taken,  Rochefort  threatened,  a  few  ships  burned  in  tht 
harbour  of  St.  Maloes,  and  a  few  guns  and  mortara 
brought  home  as  trophies  from  the  fortifications  of  Cher- 
bourg. But  soon  conquests  of  a  very  difterent  kind 
filled  tlie  kingdom  witli  pride  aud  rejoicing.  A  succes- 
sion erf*  victories  undoubtedly  brilliant,  and,  as  it  was 
thought,  not  barren,  raised  to  the  highest  point  the  fame 
of  the  minister  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  had 
been  intrusted.  In  July,  1758,  Louisburg  fell.  The 
whole  island  of  Cape  Breton  was  reduced.  The  fleet 
to  which  the  Court  of  Versailles  had  confided  the  de- 
fence of  French  America  was  destroyed.  The  captured 
standards  were  borne  in  triumph  from  Kensington  Pal- 
ace to  the  city,  and  were  suspended  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  amidst  the  roar  of  guns  and  kettle-Jrums,  and 
the  shouts  of  an  immense  multitude.  Addresses  oi 
congratulation  came  in  from  all  the  great  towns  of  Eng- 
land! Parliament  met  only  to  decree  thanks  and  monu- 
ments, and  to  bestow,  ^vithout  one  mummr,  supplies 
more  than  double  of  those  which  had  been  given  during 
the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

The  year  1769  opened  with  the  conquest  of  Goree. 
Next  fell  Guadaloupe ;  then  Ticonderoga ;  then  Niag- 
ara. The  Toulon  squadi'on  was  completely  defeated 
by  Boscawen  off  Cape  Lagos.  But  the  greatest  exploit 
of  the  year  was  the  achievement  of  Wolfe  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham.  The  news  of  his  glorious  death 
and  of  the  fell  of  Quebec  reached  London  in  tlie  very 
week  in  which  the  Houses  met.  All  was  joy  and  tri- 
umph.   Envy  and  fection  were  forced  to  join  in  the 
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general  applause.  Whigs  and  Tories  vied  with  each 
other  in  extolling  the  genios  and  energy  of  Pitt.  His 
colleagues  were  never  talked  of  or  thought  of.  The 
House  of  Commons,  the  nation,  the  colonies,  our  allies, 
our  enemies,  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  him  alone. 

Scarcely  had  Parliament  voted  a  monument  to  Wolft 
when  another  great  event  called  for  fi^esii  rejoicings. 
The  Brest  fleet,  under  tJie  command  of  Conflans,  had 
put  out  to  sea.  It  was  overtaken  by  an  English  squad- 
ron under  Hawke.  Conflans  attempted  to  take  shelter 
close  under  the  French  coast.  The  shore  was  rocky : 
the  night  was  black :  the  wind  was  iiirious :  the  waves 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ran  high.  But  Pitt  had  infused 
into  every  branch  of  the  service  a  spirit  which  had  long 
been  unknown.  No  British  seaman  was  disposed  to  err 
on  the  same  side  with  Byng.  The  pilot  told  Hawke 
that  the  attack  could  not  be  made  without  the  greatest 
danger.  "  You  have  done  your  duty  in  remonstrating," 
answered  Hawke ;  "  I  will  answer  for  every  thing.  I 
command  you  to  lay  me  alongside  the  French  admiral." 
Two  French  ships  of  the  line  struck.  Four  were  de- 
stroyed. The  rest  hid  themselves  in  the  rivers  of 
Britanny. 

The  year  1760  came ;  and  still  triumph  followed 
triumph.  Montreal  was  taken ;  the  whole  province  of 
C'anada  was  subjugated ;  the  French  fleets  underwent 
4  succession  of  disasters  in  the  seas  of  Europe  and 
America. 

In  the  meantime  conquests  equalling  in  rapidity, 
and  far  surpassing  in  magnitude,  those  of  Cortes  and 
Piiarro,  had  been  achieved  in  the  East.  In  the  space 
>f  three  years  the  English  had  founded  a  mighty  em- 
pire. The  French  had  been  defeated  in  every  part 
%f  India.    Chandema(;ore  had  s  irrendered  to  Clive, 
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P")iidi'cherry  to  Coote.  Throughout  Bengal,  Bahar, 
Orissa  and  the  Carnatic,  the  authority  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  more  absolute  than  that  of  Acbai 
or  Aurungzebe  had  ever  been. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  odds  were  against 
England.  We  had  but  one  important  ally,  the 
King  of  Pmssia ;  and  he  was  attacked,  not  only  by 
France,  but  also  by  Russia  and  Austria.  Yet  even  on 
the  Continent,  the  energy  of  Pitt  triumphed  over  all 
difficulties.  Vehemently  as  he  had  condemned  tho 
practice  of  subsidising  foreign  princes,  he  now  carried 
that  practice  farther  than  Carteret  himself  would  have 
ventured  to  do.  The  active  and  able  Sovereign  of 
Prussia  received  such  pecuniary  assistance  as  enabled 
him  to  maintain  the  conflict  on  equal  terms  against  his 
powerful  enemies.  On  no  subject  had  Pitt  ever  spoken 
with  so  much  eloquence  and  ardour  as  on  the  mischiefs 
of  the  Hanoverian  connection.  He  now  declared,  not 
without  much  show  of  reason,  that  it  would  be  unwor- 
thy of  the  English  people  to  suffer  their  King  to  be 
deprived  of  his  electoral  dominions  in  an  English  quar- 
rel. He  assured  liis  countrymen  that  they  should  be 
no  losers,  and  that  he  would  conquer  America  for  them 
in  Germany.  By  taking  this  line  he  conciliated  the 
King,  and  lost  no  part  of  his  influence  with  the  nation 
In  Parliament,  such  was  the  ascendency  which  his 
eloquence,  his  success,  his  high  situation,  his  pride,  ard 
his  intrepidity  had  obtained  for  liim,  that  he  took  liber- 
ties with  the  House  of  which  there  had  been  no  exant 
pie,  and  which  have  never  since  been  imitated.  No 
orator  could  there  venture  to  reproach  him  with  incon- 
sistency. One  unfortunate  man  made  the  attempt, 
and  was  so  much  disconcerted  by  the  scornful  demean- 
our of  the  Minister  that  he  stammered,  stopped  anc 
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sat  down.  Even  the  old  Tory  country  gentlemen,  Ic 
whom  the  very  name  of  Hanover  had  been  odious, 
gave  their  hearty  Ayes  to  subsidy  after  subsidy.  In  a 
lively  contemporary  satire,  much  more  lively  indeed 
than  delicate,  this  remarkable  conversion  is  not  unl  ap* 
pily  described. 

"No  more  they  make  a  fiddle-fiuldle 
About  a  Hessian  horse  or  saddle. 
No  more  of  continental  measures; 
No  more  of  wasting  British  treasures. 
Ten  millions,  and  a  vote  of  credit, 
*Ti8  right   He  can't  be  wrong  who  did  it.** 

The  success  of  Pitt's  continental  measures  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  their  vigour.  When 
he  came  into  power,  Hanover  was  in  imminent  danger ; 
and  before  he  had  been  in  office  three  months,  the 
whole  electorate  was  in  the  hands  of  France.  But  the 
&ce  of  aifairs  was  speedily  changed.  The  invaders 
were  driven  out.  An  army,  partly  English,  paitly 
Hanoverian,  partly  composed  of  soldiers  furnished  by 
the  petty  princes  of  Germany,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  The 
French  were  beaten  in  1758  at  Crevelt.  In  1769  they 
received  a  still  more  complete  and  humiliating  defeat  at 
Minden. 

In  the  meantime,  the  nation  exhibited  all  the  signs  of 
wealth  and  prosperity.  The  merchants  of  London  had 
never  been  more  thriving.  The  importance  of  several 
great  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns,  of  Glas* 
gow  in  particular,  dates  from  this  period.  The  tine 
inscription  on  the  monmnent  of  Lord  Chatham  in 
Guildhall  records  the  general  opinion  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  tliat  under  liis  administration  commerce  had 
oeen  **  united  with  and  made  to  flourish  by  war.'* 
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It  miLst  be  owned  that  these  signs  of  prosperity  wert 
in  some  degree  delusive.  It  must  be  owned  that  some 
of  our  conquests  were  rather  splendid  than  useful.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  expense  of  the  war  never  en- 
tered into  Pittas  consideration.  Perliaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  cost  of  his  victories  increased 
the  pleasure  with  which  he  contemplated  them.  UnUkf 
other  men  in  his  situation,  he  loved  to  exaggerate  the 
sums  which  the  nation  was  laying  out  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  was  proud  of  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  which 
his  eloquence  and  lus  success  had  induced  his  country- 
men to  make.  The  price  at  which  he  purchased  faith- 
ful service  and  complete  victory,  though  fiir  smaller  than 
that  wliich  his  son,  the  most  profuse  and  incapable  of 
war  ministers,  paid  for  treachery,  defeat,  and  shame, 
was  long  and  severely  felt  by  the  nation. 

Even  as  a  war  minister,  Pitt  is  scarcely  entitled  to  all 
the  praise  which  his  contemporaries  lavished  on  him. 
We,  perhaps  from  ignorance,  cannot*  discern  in  his  ar- 
rangements any  appearance  of  profound  or  dexterous 
combination.  Several  of  his  expeditions,  particularly 
those  which  were  sent  to  the  coast  of  France,  were  at 
once  costly  and  absurd.  Our  Indian  conquests,  though 
they  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  period  during  which 
he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  were  not  planned  by  him. 
He  had  undoubtedly  great  energy,  great  determination, 
great  means  at  his  command.  His  temper  was  enter- 
prising ;  and,  situated  as  he  was,  he  had  only  to  follow 
his  temper.  The  wealth  of  a  rich  nation,  the  valour  of 
a  brave  nation,  were  ready  to  support  him  in  every 
attempt. 

In  one  respect,  however,  he  deserved  all  the  praise 
fliat  ho  has  ever  received.  The  success  of  our  anna 
ns  perhaps  owing  less  to  the  skill  of  his  dispositiooi 
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than  to  the  national  resources  and  the  national  spirit. 
But  that  the  national  spirit  rose  to  the  emei^ncy,  that 
the  national  resources  contributed  with  unexampled 
cheerfulness,  this  was  undoubtedly  his  work.  The  ar- 
dour of  liis  soul  Iiad  set  the  whole  kingdom  on  fire.  It 
inflamed  every  soldier  who  dragged  the  cannon  up  the 
heights  of  Quebec,  and  every  sailor  who  boarded  the 
French  ships  among  the  rocks  of  Britanny.  The  Min- 
ister, before  he  had  been  long  in  office,  had  imparted  to 
the  conunanders  whom  he  employed  bis  own  impetuous, 
adventurous,  and  defying  character.  They,  like  him, 
were  disposed  to  risk  eveiy  thing,  to  play  double  oi* 
quits  to  the  last,  to  think  nothing  done  while  any  thing 
remained  undone,  to  fail  rather  than  not  to  attempt. 
For  the  errors  of  rashness  there  might  be  indulgence. 
For  over-caution,  for  &ults  like  those  of  Lord  George 
Sackville,  there  was  no  mercy.  In  other  times,  and 
agaufist  other  enemies,  this  mode  of  wai*far^.  might  have 
fiiiled.  But  the  state  of  the  French  govemLaent  and 
of  the  French  nation  gave  every  advantage  to  Pitt. 
The  fops  and  intriguers  of  Versailles  were  appalled 
and  bewildered  by  his  vigour.  A  panic  spread  through 
all  ranks  of  society.  Our  enemies  soon  considered  it 
as  a  settled  thing  that  they  were  always  to  be  beaten. 
Thus  victory  bc^t  victory ;  till,  at  last,  wherever  the 
forces  of  the  two  nations  met,  they  met  with  disdainful 
confidence  on  one  side,  and  with  a  craven  fear  on  the 
other. 

The  situation  which  Pitt  occupied  at  the  dose  of  the 
veign  of  George  the  Second  was  the  most  enviable  ever 
occupied  by  any  public  man  in  English  histoiy.  He 
had  conciliated  the  King;  he  domineered  over  the 
House  of  Commons ;  he  was  adored  by  the  people ;  he 
^as  admired  by  all  Europe.    He  was  the  first  Engbdi* 
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man  of  his  time ;  and  he  had  made  Eti<j;land  the  first 
country  in  the  world.  The  Great  Comiiioner,  \\w 
name  by  which  he  was  often  designated,  might  look 
down  with  soom  on  coronets  and  gartei^.  The  nation 
was  dnmk  with  joy  and  pride.  The  ParUament  was  a.i 
quiet  as  it  had  been  under  Pelham.  Tlie  old  party 
distinctions  were  almost  efiaced ;  nor  was  their  place 
yet  supplied  by  disdnctions  of  a  still  more  unportant 
kind.  A  new  generation  of  country  squires  and  rectors 
had  arisen  who  knew  not  the  Stuarts.  The  Dissenters 
were  tolerated ;  the  CathoUcs  not  cruelly  persecuted. 
The  Church  was  drowsy  and  indulgent.  The  great 
dvil  and  religious  conflict  which  began  at  the  Reforma- 
tion seemed  to  have  terminated  in  universal  repose. 
Whigs  and  Tories,  Churchmen  and  Puritans,  spoke 
with  equal  reverence  of  the  constitution,  and  with  equal 
enthusiasm  of  the  talents,  virtues,  and  services  of  the 
Minister. 

A  few  years  sufficed  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
af&drs.  A  nation  convulsed  by  faction,  a  tlirone  as- 
sailed by  the  fiercest  invective,  a  House  of  Conunons 
hated  and  despised  by  the  nation,  England  set  against 
Scotland,  Britain  set  against  America,  a  rival  legisla- 
ture sitting  beyond  the  Atlantic,  English  blood  shed  by 
English  bayonets,  our  armies  capitulating,  our  con- 
quests wrested  from  us,  our  enemies  hastening  to  take 
vengeance  for  past  humiliation,  our  flag  scarcely  able 
to  maintain  itself  in  our  own  seas,  such  was  the  specta- 
cle which  Pitt  lived  to  see.  But  the  history  of  this 
great  revolution  requires  far  more  space  than  wc  rran 
at  present  bestow.  We  leave  the  Great  Commoner  in 
the  zenith  of  his  glory.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we 
nay  take  some  other  opportunity  of  tracing  his  life  t4) 
ti  melanchoUy,  yet  not  inglorious  close. 
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(E&iburs^  Eime»,  July,  1886.) 

It  is  with  unfeigned  diffidence  that  we  venture  ti\ 
give  our  opinion  of  the  last  work  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh. We  have  in  vain  tried  to  perform  what  ought 
to  be  to  a  critic  an  easy  and  habitual  act.  We  have 
in  vain  tried  to  separate  the  book  from  the  writer,  and 
to  judge  of  it  as  if  it  bore  some  unknown  name.  But 
it  is  to  no  purpose.  All  the  lines  of  that  venerable 
countenance  are  before  us.  All  the  httle  peculiar  ca* 
deuces  of  that  voice  from  which  scholars  and  statesmen 
loved  to  receive  the  lessons  of  a  serene  and  benevolent 

>  Bistory  of  Uie  RevohOion  in  England^  m  1688.  Qm^tmg  a  View  of 
ft«  Btign  of  Jetmu  ih$  Second,  fnm  hit  Acctuion  to  (he  Enttrprist  of  ikt 
Prince  of  Orangt,  by  the  late  Right  Honourable  Sir  Jambs  Magkixtosh  ; 
and  computed  io  ike  ScUUnuni  of  the  Crown,  by  the  Editor.  To  which  it 
preftoed  a  Notice  of  (he  lAfe^  Wriiingt^  and  Speechee  ofSirJimee  Mackit^ 
ktek.  4to.   London:  1884  • 

*  la  this  retiew,  as  it  ori^nally  Btood^  the  editor  of  the  History  of  the 
Itevolution  was  attaol^ed  with  ao  aspenty  which  neither  literary*  defects 
nor  8T>ecu1atiTe  differences  can  justify,  and  which  ought  to  be*  reserved 
for  offences  against  the  laws  of  morality  and  honour.  The  reviewer  was 
not  actuated  by  any  feeling  of  personal  malevolence :  for  when  he  wrote 
this  paper  in  a  distant  country,  he  did  not  Iluow,  or  even  guess,  whom  he 
was  assailing.  His  only  motive  was  regard  for  the  memory  of  an  eminent 
man  whom  he  loved  and  honoured,  and  who  appeared  to  hmi  to  have  been 
unworthily  treated. 

The  editor  is  now  dead ;  and,  whil  living,  declared  that  he  had  been 
Oiisnzderstood,  and  that  he  had  written  in  no  spirit  of  enmity  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  for  whom  he  professed  the  highest  respect. 

Many  passages  have  therefore  been  softened,  and  some  whollv  omitted. 
The  severe  censnre  passed  on  the  literary  execution  of  the  Memoir  and 
the  Gontinaation  could  not  be  retracted  without  a  violation  of  truth.  But 
irhattver  could  be  construed  into  an  imputation  on  the  moral  olwnsotei 
«l  tlM  editor  hat  been  carefully  expunged. 
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wisdom  are  in  our  ears.  We  wiU  attempt  to  preserve 
strict  impartiality.  But  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  we  approach  this  relic  of  a  virtuous  and  most  ac- 
complished man  with  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude 
which  may  possibly  pervert  our  judgment. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  this  work  and  another  celebrated 
Fragment.  Our  readers  will  easily  guess  that  we 
allude  to  Mr.  Fox's  History  of  James  the  Second. 
The  two  books  relate  to  the  same  subject.  Both  were 
posthumously  published.  Neither  had  received  the 
last  corrections.  The  authors  belonged  to  the  same 
political  party,  and  held  the  same  opinions  concerning 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  English  constitution, 
and  concerning  most  of  the  prominent  characters  and 
events  in  English  history.  Both  had  thought  much 
on  the  principles  of  government;  yet  they  were  not 
mere  speculators.  Both  had  ransacked  the  arcliives 
of  rival  kingdoms,  and  pored  on  foKos  which  had 
mouldered  for  ages  in  deserted  libraries ;  yet  they 
were  not  mere  antiquaries.  They  had  one  eminent 
qualification  for  writing  history :  they  had  spoken 
history,  acted  history,  lived  history.  The  turns  of 
poUtical  fortune,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  popular  feeling, 
the  hidden  mechanism  by  which  parties  are  moved, 
all  tliese  tilings  were  the  subjects  of  their  constant 
tliought  and  of  their  most  &miliar  conversation.  Gib- 
bon has  remarked  that  he  owed  part  of  his  success 
as  a  liistorian  to  the  observations  which  he  had  made 
Its  an  officer  in  the  miUtia  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Conunons.  The  remark  is  most  just.  We 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  his  campaign,  though 
he  never  saw  an  enemy,  and  his  parliamentary  attend- 
ince,  though  he  i^ever  made  a  speech,  were  of  fiif 
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more  use  to  him  than  years  of  retirement  and  study 
would  have  been.  If  the  time  that  he  spent  on  ])arade 
and  at  mess  in  Hampsliire,  or  on  the  Treasury  bench 
and  at  Brookes's  during  the  storms  which  overtlirew 
Lord  North  and  Lord  Shelbume,  had  been  passed  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  he  might  have  avoided  some 
inaccuracies ;  he  might  have  enriched  his  notes  with  a 
greater  number  of  references ;  but  he  would  never 
have  produced  so  lively  a  picture  of  the  court,  the 
camp,  and  the  senate-house.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Fox 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  great  advantages  over 
almost  every  English  historian  who  has  written  since 
the  time  of  Burnet.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  indeed  the 
same  advantages ;  but  he  was  incapable  of  using  them. 
Pedantry  was  so  deeply  fixed  in  his  nature  that  the 
hustings,  the  Treasury,  the  Exchequer,  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  House  of  Lords,  left  him  the  same 
dreaming  schoolboy  that  they  found  him. 

When  we  compare  the  two  interesting  works  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  we  have  httle  difficulty 
in  giving  the  preference  to  tliat  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh. Indeed  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Fox  to  Sir  James 
as  an  orator  is  hardly  more  clear  than  the  superiority 
of  Sir  James  to  Mr.  Fox  as  an  historian.  Mr.  Fox 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  Sir  James  on  his  legs  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  were,  we  think,  each  out  of 
his  proper  element.  They  were  men,  it  is  true,  of  fiuf 
too  much  judgment  and  ability  to  fail  scandalously  in 
onv  undertaking  to  which  they  brought  the  whole 
power  of  their  minds.  The  history  of  James  the 
Second  will  always  keep  its  place  in  our  libraries  as 
%  valuable  book  ;  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  succeeded 
in  winning  and  maintaining  a  high  place  among  the 
parliamentary  speakers  of  his  time.     Yet  we  could 
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nevei  read  a  page  of  Mr.  Fox's  writang,  we  could 
never  listen  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  speaking 
of  Sir  James,  without  feeling  that  there  was  a  con- 
stant effort,  a  tug  up  hill.  Nature,  or  habit  which 
had  become  nature,  asserted  its  rights.  Mr.  Fox  wrote 
debates.    Sir  James  Mackintosh  spoke  essays. 

As  far  as  mere  diction  was  concerned,  indeed,  Mr. 
Fox  did  his  best  to  avoid  those  &ults  which  the  habit 
of  public  speaking  is  likely  to  generate.  He  was  so 
nervously  apprehensive  of  sUding  into  some  colloquial 
incoiTectness,  of  debasing  his  style  by  a  mixture  of  par- 
liamentary slang,  that  he  ran  into  the  opposite  error, 
and  purified  his  vocabulary  with  a  scrupulosity  miknown 
to  any  purist.  "  Ciceronem  AUobroga  dixit."  He 
would  not  allow  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  or  Middleton  to 
be  a  suiHcient  authority  for  an  expression.  He  declared 
that  he  would  use  no  word  whidi  was  not  to  be  found 
in  Dryden.  In  any  other  person  we  should  have  called 
this  sohcitude  mere  foppery  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Fox,  we  cannot  but  think  tliat  his 
extreme  attention  to  the  petty  niceties  of  language  was 
hardly  worthy  of  so  manly  and  so  capacious  an  under- 
standing. There  were  piuists  of  this  kind  at  Rome; 
and  their  festidiousness  was  censiured  by  Horace,  with 
that  perfect  good  sense  and  good  taste  wliicli  char- 
acterize all  his  writings.  There  were  purists  of  tliis 
kind  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters ;  and  the  two 
greatest  scholars  of  that  time  raised  their  voices,  the  one 
from  within,  tlie  other  from  without  the  Alps,  against  a 
lorupulosity  so  unreasonable.  "  Carent,"  said  Politian, 
"  quae  scribunt  isti  viribus  et  vita,  carent  actu,  carent 

effectu,  carent  indole  Nisi  Uber  iUe  pra^sto  sil 

ex  q*]o  quid  excerpant,  colligere  tria  verba  non  possunt. 
 Horom  semper  igitur  oratio  tremula,  vacillaji% 
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mfinxuu  Qua^  ne  ista  superstitione  te  alligetf. 

 Ut  bene  currere  non  potest  qui  pedem  ponere 

studet  in  alienift  tantum  vestigiis,  ita  nec  bene  scribere 
qui  tanquam  Je  praeficripto  non  audet  egredi."  — 

Pofithac,"  exclaims  Erggmus,  non  lioebit  episcopos 
i^pellare  patres  revei:ei|dos,  nec  in  calce  liteiaram  sci> 
bere  annum  a  Christo  nato,  quod  id  nuaquain  fiuiiat 
Cicero.  Quid  autem  ineptius  quam,  toto  seculo  novato^ 
religione,  imperiis,  magistratibus,  locorum  vocabulis, 
sedificiis,  cultu,  moribus,  non  aliter  audere  loqui  quam 
locutus  est  Cicero  ?  Si  revivisceret  ipse  Cicero,  rideret 
hoc  Ciceronianoruni  genus." 

While  Mr.  Fox  winnowed  and  sifted  his  p)urased(^ 
with  a  care  which  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  elevation  of  his  nund,  and  of  which  the 
effect  really  was  to  debase  and  enfeeble  his  style^  he  was 
little  on  his  guard  against  those  more  serious  improprie- 
ties of  manner  into  wliich  a  great  orator  who  undertakes 
to  write  histor}'  b  in  danger  of  &lling.  There  is  about 
the  whole  book  a  vehement,  contentious,  replying  man- 
ner. Almost  every  argument  is  put  in  the  form  of  an 
interrogation,,  an  ejaculation,  or  a  sarcasm.  The  writer 
seems  to  be  addressing  himself  to  some  imaginary  au* 
dience,  to  be  tearing  in  pieces  a  defence  of  the  Stuarts 
which  has  just  been  pronounced  by  an  imaginaiy 
Tory.  Take,  for  example,  lus  answer  to  Hume's  re- 
marks on  the  execution  of  Sydney  ;  and  substitute  ^  the 
honourable  gentleman  "  or  the  noble  Lord "  for  the 
name  of  Hume.  The  whole  passage  sounds  like  a  pow- 
erful reply,  thundered  at  three  in  the  morning  from  the 
Opposition  Bendi.  While  we  read  it,  we  can  almost 
&ncy  that  we  see  and  hear  tlie  great  English  deleter 
vuch  as  he  has  been  described  to  us  by  the  few  who 
can  still  remember  the  Westmins^  scrutiny  and  tbfl 
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Oczakow  Negotiations,  in  the  fiiD  paroxysm  of  inspi 
ration,  foaming,  screaming,  choked  by  the  rushing  mnt 
titude  of  his  words. 

It  is  true  that  the  passage  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  several  other  passages  which  we  could  point  out, 
are  admirable  when  considered  merely  as  exhibitions  of 
mental  power.  We  at  once  recognise  in  them  that  con- 
summate master  of  the  whole  art  of  intellectual  gladia- 
torship,  whose  speeches,  imperfectly  as  they  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  should  be  studied  day  and  night  by 
every  man  who  wishes  to  learn  the  science  of  logical 
defence.  We  find  in  several  parts  of  the  History  of 
James  the  Second  fine  specimens  of  that  which  we  con- 
ceive to  have  been  the  great  characteristic  of  Demos- 
thenes among  the  Greeks,  and  of  Fox  among  the 
orators  of  England,  reason  penetrated,  and,  if  we  may 
venture  on  the  expression,  made  red-hot  by  passion. 
But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  excellence  proper  to  history ; 
and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  whatever  is  strik- 
ingly good  in  Mr.  Fox's  Fragment  is  out  of  place. 

With  Sir  James  Mackintosh  the  case  was  reversed. 
His  proper  place  was  his  library,  a  circle  of  men  of 
letters,  or  a  chair  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 
He  distinguished  himself  highly  in  Parliament.  But 
nevertheless  Parliament  was  not  exactly  the  sphere  for 
him.  The  effect  of  his  most  successful  speeches  was 
small  when  compared  with  the  quantity  of  ability  and 
learning  which  was  expended  on  them.  We  could 
easily  name  men  who,  not  possessing  a  tenth  pait  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  hardly  ever  address  the  House 
of  Commons  without  producing  a  greater  impression 
than  was  produced  by  his  most  splendid  and  elaborate 
orations.  His  luminous  and  philosophical  disquisitioc 
on  the  Reform  Bill  was  spoken  to  empty  benches. 
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Those,  indeed,  who  had  the  wit  to  keep  their  seatj, 
picked  ap  hints  whksh,  skilfully  used,  made  the  fortune 
of  moie  than  one  speech.  But  "  it  was  caviare  to  the 
general,"  A^d  even  those  who  listened  to  Sir  James 
with  pleasure  and  admiration  could  not  bnt  acknowl- 
edge that  he  rather  lectured  than  debated.  An  artist 
who  should  waste  on  a  panorama,  or  a  scene,  or  on  a 
transparency,  the  exquisite  finishing  which  we  admire 
in  some  of  the  small  Dutch  interiors,  would  not  squan- 
der his  powers  more  than  this  eminent  man  too  often 
flid.  His  audience  resembled  the  boy  in  the  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,  who  pushes  away  the  lady's  guineas 
with  contempt,  and  insists  on  having  the  white  money. 
They  preferred  the  silver  with  which  they  were  famil- 
iar, and  which  they  were  constantly  passing  about  from 
hand  to  hand,  to  the  gold  which  they  had  never  before 
seen,  and  with  the  value  of  which  they  were  unac 
quainted. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  did  not  wholly  devote  his  later  years  to 
philosophy  and  literature.  His  talents  were  not  those 
which  enable  a  speaker  to  produce  with  rapidity  a 
series  of  striking  but  transitory  impressions,  and  to 
excite  the  minds  of  five  hundred  gentlemen  at  mid- 
night, without  saying  any  thing  that  any  one  of  them 
will  be  able  to  remember  in  the  morning.  His  argu- 
ments were  of  a  very  different  texture  firom  those 
which  are  produced  in  ParUament  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, which  puzzle  a  plain  man  who,  if  he  had  them 
before  him  in  writing,  would  soon  detect  their  fallacy, 
and  which  the  great  debater  who  employs  them  for- 
gets within  half  an  hour,  and  never  thinks  of  again. 
Whatever  was  valuable  in  the  compositions  of  Sii 
James  Maddntodi  was  the  ripe  fruit  of  study  and  of 
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meditation.  It  was  the  same  with  his  convei'sation 
In  Iiis  most  £uniliar  talk  there  was  no  wildness,  no 
inconsistency,  no  amusing  nonsense,  no  exaggeration 
for  the  sake  of  momentary  effect.  His  mind  was  a 
Yaiit  magazine,  admirably  ^uranged.  Every  thing  was 
there ;  and  every  thing  was  in  its  place.  His  judg- 
ments on  men,  on  sects,  on  books,  had  been  often  and 
careiuUy  tested  and  weighed,  and  had  tlien  been  com- 
mitted, each  to  his  proper  receptacle,  in  tlie  most  ca- 
pacious and  accurately  constructed  memory  that  any 
Iiuipan  being  ever  possessed.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  you  had  asked  for  any  thing  tliat  was 
not  to  be  found  in  that  immense  storehouse.  The 
article  which  you  required  was  not  only  there.  It  was 
ready.  It  was  in  its  own  proper  compartment.  In 
a  moment  it  was  brought  down,  unpacked,  and  dis^ 
played.  If  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege — for  a 
privilege  indeed  it  was — of  listening  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  had  been  disposed  to  find  some  fault  in 
his  conversation,  they  might  perhaps  have  observed 
that  he  yielded  too  little  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
He  seemed  to  be  recollecting,  not  creating.  He  never 
appeared  to  catch  a  sudden  glimpse  of  a  subject  in  a 
new  light.  You  never  saw  his  opinions  in  the  making, 
btill  rude,  still  inconsistent,  and  requiring  to  be  fiishioned 
by  thought  and  discussion.  They  came  forth,  like  the 
pillars  of  that  temple  in  which  no  soimd  of  axes  or 
hammers  was  heard,  finished,  rounded,  and  exactly 
suited  to  their  places.  What  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  has 
said  with  so  much  humour  and  some  truth,  of  the  con- 
versation of  Scotchmen  in  general,  was  certainly  true 
of  this  eminent  Scotchman.  He  did  not  find,  but 
bring.  You  could  not  cry  halves  to  any  thing  thai 
tamed  up  while  you  were  in  his  company. 
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The  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  are  most 
feuix>rtant  in  a  historian,  he  possessed  in  a  very  high 
decree.  He  was  singularly  mild,  calm,  and  impartia. 
in  his  judgments  of  men,  and  of  parties.  Almost  all 
the  distinguished  writers  who  have  treated  of  English 
history  are  advocates.  Mr.  Hallam  and  Sii*  James 
Mackintosh  alone  are  entitled  to  be  called  judges. 
But  the  extreme  austerity  of  Mr.  Hallam  takes  away 
something  &om  the  pleasure  of  reading  liis  learned, 
eloquent,  and  judicious  writings.  He  is  a  judge,  But  q 
hanging  judge,  tlie  Page  or  Buller  of  tlie  High  Cour* 
of  Literajy  Justice.  His  black  cap  is  in  constant  ro» 
qoisition.  In  the  long  calendar  of  those  whom  he 
has  tried,  there  is  hardly  one  who  has  not,  in  spite  of 
evidence  to  character  and  recommendations  to  mercy, 
beea  sentenced  and  left  for  execution.  Sir  Jan^es, 
perhaps,  erred  a  Uttle  on  the  other  side.  He  liked  a 
maiden  assize,  and  came  away  with  white  gloves,  afte^ 
sitting  in  judgment  on  batches  of  tlie  most  notorious 
ofTenders.  He  had  a  quick  eye  for  the  redeeming 
parts  of  a  character,  and  a  large  toleration  for  the  in- 
firmities of  men  exposed  to  strong  temptations.  But 
this  lenity  did  not  arise  from  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
moral  distinctions.  Though  he  allowed  perhaps  too 
much  weight  to  every  extenuating  circumstance  that 
could  he  urged  in  favour  of  the  transgressor,  he  never 
'disputed  the  authority  of  the  law,  or  showed  his  inge- 
•aity  by  refining  away  its  enactments.  On  eveiy  oc- 
oasicHi  ha  showed  himself  firm  where  principles  were  in 
question,  but  full  of  charity  towards  individuals. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  Frag- 
ment decidedly  the  best  history  now  extant  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  Second.  It  contains  much  new 
\nd  curious  information,  of  which  excellent  use  hat 
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been  made.  But  we  are  not  sure  tliat  the  book  i* 
not  in  some  degree  open  to  the  charge  wliich  the  idfc? 
citizen  in  the  Spectator  brought  against  his  pudding  | 
"  Mem.  too  many  plums,  and  no  suet."  There  is  per- 
haps too  much  disquisition  and  too  little  narratiTo; 
and  indeed  this  is  the  fault  into  which,  judging  from 
the  habits  of  Sir  James's  mind,  we  should  have 
thought  him  most  likely  to  fell.  What  we  assm*edlj 
did  pot  anticipate  was,  that  the  narrative  would  b^ 
better  executed  than  the  disquisitions.  We  expected 
to  find,  and  we  have  found,  many  just  delineations  of 
character,  and  many  digressions  fiill  of  interest,  such 
as  the  account  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  of  the  state 
of  prison  discipline  in  England  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  We  expected  to  find,  and  we  have  founds 
many  reflections  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  calm  and 
benignant  philosophy.  But  we  did  not,  we  own,  ex- 
pect to  find  that  Su'  James  could  tell  a  story  as  weU 
as  Voltaire  or  Hume.  Yet  such  is  the  fact ;  and  if 
any  person  doubts  it,  we  would  advise  him  to  read 
the  accoimt  of  the  events  which  followed  the  issuing 
of  King  James's  declaration,  the  meeting  of  the  clergy, 
the  violent  scene  at  the  privy  council,  the  commit- 
ment, trial,  and  acquittal  of  the  bishops.  The  most 
superficial  reader  must  be  charmed,  we  think,  by  th* 
liveliness  of  the  narrative.  But  no  person  who  is 
not  acquainted  with  that  vast  mass  of  intractable  ma- 
lerials  of  which  the  valuable  and  interesting  part  has 
been  extracted  and  condensed  can  fully  appreciate  the 
jkill  of  the  writer.  Here,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
book,  we  find  many  harsh  and  careless  expressions  wliich 
the  author  would  probably  have  removed  if  he  had  lived 
to  complete  his  work.  But,  in  spite  of  these  blemishes, 
ire  must  say  that  we  should  find  it  difiScoIt  to  )>oint  out^ 
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u  aiiy«modera  history,  any  passage  of  equal  length  and 
At  the  same  time  of  equal  merit  We  find  in  it  the 
diligouce,  the  accuracy,  and  the  judgment  of  Hallam, 
united  to  the  vivacity  and  the  colouring  of  Southey. 
A  history  of  England,  written  throughout  in  this 
manner,  would  be  the  most  fiisdnating  book  in  the 
language.  It  would  be  more  in  request  at  the  circu- 
lating Ubraries  than  the  last  novel. 

Sir  James  was.  not,  we  think,  gifted  with  poetica] 
imagination.  But  that  lower  kind  of  imagination 
which  is  necessaiy  to  the  historian  he  liad  in  large 
measure.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  historian  to 
create  new  worlds  and  to  people  them  with  new  races 
of  beings.  He  is  to  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  to  Dante 
and  Milton,  what  NoUekens  was  to  Canova,  or  Law- 
rence to  Michael  Angelo.  The  object  of  the  lustorian*& 
imitation  is  not  within  him ;  it  is  furnished  &om  with- 
out It  is  not  a  vision  of  beauty  and  grandeur  discern- 
ible only  by  the  eye  of  his  own  mind,  but  a  real  model 
which  he  did  not  make,  and  which  he  cannot  alter* 
Yet  his  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  imitation.  The  tri- 
umph of  his  skill  is  to  select  such  parts  as  may  produce 
the  effect  <^  the  whole,  to  bring  out  strongly  all  the 
characteristic  features,  and  to  tlirow  the  light  and  shade 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  heighten  the  effect.  Tliis 
dull,  as  £eu*  as  we  can  judge,  from  the  unfinished  work 
now  before  us.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

The  style  of  this  Fragment  is  weighty,  manly,  and 
unaffected.  There  are,  as  we  have  said,  some  expres- 
sions which  seem  to  us  harsh,  and  some  which  we  think 
maccuratf.  These  would  probably  have  been  cor- 
vected,  if  Sir  James  had  lived  to  superintend  the  publi 
tftdou.    We  ought  to  add  that  the  printer  has  by  no 
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means  done  his  duty.  One  misprint,  in  particular^  is  sc 
serious  as  to  require  notice.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has 
paid  a  high  and  just  tribute  to  the  genius,  the  integrity, 
and  the  courage  of  a  good  and  great  man,  a  distin- 
guished ornament  of  English  literature,  a  fearless  cham- 
pion of  English  liberty,  Thomas  Burnet,  Master  of 
the  Charter-House,  and  author  of  that  most  eloquent 
and  imaginative  work,  the  TellurU  Theoria  Satrta. 
Wherever  the  name  of  this  celebrated  man  occurs,  it  is 
printed  "  Bennet,"  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  index. 
This  cannot  be  mere  negligence.  It  is  plain  that 
Thomas  Burnet  and  his  writings  were  never  heard  <rf 
by  the  gentleman  who  has  been  employed  to  edite  this 
volimie,  and  who,  not  content  with  deforming  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  text  by  such  blunders,  has  prefixed 
to  it  a  bad  Memoir,  has  appended  to  it  a  bad  Continua- 
tion, and  has  thus  succeeded  in  expanding  the  volume 
into  one  of  the  thickest,  and  debasing  it  into  one  of  the 
worst  that  we  ever  saw.  Never  did  we  fall  in  with  so 
admirable  an  illustration  of  the  old  Greek  proverb, 
which  tells  us  that  half  is  sometimes  more  than  the 
whole.  Never  did  we  see  a  case  in  which  the  increase 
of  the  bulk  was  so  evidently  a  diminution  of  the  value. 

Why  such  an  artist  was  selected  to  defiu^e  so  fine 
a  Torso,  we  cannot  pretend  to  conjecture.  We  read 
that,  when  the  Consul  Mummius,  after  the  taking  of 
3orinth,  was  preparing  to  send  to  Rome  some  works 
of  the  greatest  Grecian  sculptors,  he  told  the  packers 
that  if  they  broke  his  Venus  or  his  Apollo,  he  woidd 
hrcQ  them  to  restore  the  limbs  which  should  be  want- 
ing. A  head  by  a  hewer  of  milestones  joined  to  a 
'^om  by  Praxiteles  would  not  surprise  or  shock  ufl 
nore  than  this  supplement. 

The  Memoir  contains  much  that  is  worth  reading 
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for  it  contains  many  extracts  from  the  compositions  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Bnt  when  we  pass  from  what 
the  biographer  has  done  with  his  scissors  to  what  he  has 
done  with  his  pen,  we  <jan  find  nothing  to  praise  in  his 
work.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  with 
which  he  wrote,  the  tendency  of  his  narrative  is  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  from 
interestel  motives,  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  the  Vtnr 
dicicB  Gallicoe.  Had  such  charges  appeared  in  their 
natural  place,  we  should  leave  them  to  their  natural 
fete.  We  would  not  stoop  to  defend  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh fr^m  the  attacks  of  fburth-rate  magazines  and 
pothouse  newspapers.  But  here  his  own  feme  is  turned 
against  him.  A  book  of  which  not  one  copy  would 
ever  have  been  bought  but  for  his  name  in  the  title  page 
is  made  the  vehicle  of  the  imputation.  Under  such  cir- 
cuinstances  we  cannot  help  exclaiming,  in  the  words  oi 
one  of  the  most  amiable  of  Homer's  heroes, 

Hvtiaao$a  *  irdaiv  ydp  imataro  ftaXtx^  dvai 
Zud(  euv  *  vvv  (T     Qdvaroc  xoi  Mocpa  Ktxaveu" 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that,  during  the 
ten  or  twelve  years  which  followed  the  appearance  of 
the  VindicuB  GalliccBy  the  opinions  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intooh  underwent  some  change.  But  did  this  change 
pass  on  him  alone  ?  Was  it  not  common  ?  Was  it  not 
almost  universal  ?  Was  there  one  honest  friend  of  lib- 
rrty  in  Europe  or  in  America  whose  ardour  had  not 
been  damped,  whose  feith  in  the  high  destinies  of  man- 
kind had  not  been  shaken  ?  Was  there  one  observer  to 
whom  the  French  Revolution,  or  revolutions  in  general, 
appeared  in  exactly  the  same  light  on  the  day  when  the 
Bastile  fell,  and  on  the  day  when  the  Girondists  were 
dragged  to  the  scaffold,  the  day  when  the  Directoiy 
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sliippcd  off  their  principal  opponents  for  Guiana,  or  the 
day  when  the  Legislative  Body  was  driven  from  its  hall 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  We  do  not  speak  of  light* 
minded  and  enthusiastic  people,  of  wits  like  Sheridan, 
or  poets  like  Alfieri  ;  but  of  the  most  virtuous  and  in- 
telligent practical  statesmen,  and  of  the  deepest,  the 
calmest,  the  most  impartial  political  speculators  of  that 
time.  What  was  the  language  and  conduct  of  Lord 
Spencer,  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  of  Mr.  Grattan  ?  What 
is  the  tone  of  M.  Dimiont's  Memoirs,  written  just  at  the 
dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  What  Tory  could 
have  spoken  with  greater  disgust  and  contempt  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  its  authors  ?  Nay,  this  writer, 
a  repiibUcan,  and  the  most  upright  and  zealous  of  repub- 
licans, has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Burke's  work 
on  the  Revolution  had  saved  Europe.  The  name  of 
M.  Dumont  naturally  suggests  that  of  Mr.  Bentham. 
He,  we  presume,  was  not  ratting  for  a  place ;  and  what 
language  did  he  hold  at  that  time  ?  Look  at  his  little 
treatise  entitled  Sophismes  ATiarchiques.  In  that  trea- 
tise he  says,  that  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution  were 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  absurd  principles  on 
which  it  was  conunenced ;  that,  while  the  chie&  of  the 
constituent  assembly  gloried  in  the  thought  that  they 
were  pulluig  down  aristocracy,  they  never  saw  that 
their  doctrines  tended  to  produce  an  evil  a  bundled 
rimes  more  formidable,  anarchy;  that  the  theory  laid 
doAvn  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  Iiad,  in  a 
great  measure,  produced  the  crimes  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  ;  that  none  but  an  eyewitness  could  imagine  the 
lionors  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  comments  on  that 
Declaration  were  put  forth  by  men  with  no  food  in  theit 
oellies,  with  rags  on  their  backs,  and  pikes  in  theii 
lands.    He  praises  the  EngUsh  Parliament  for  the  di» 
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like  which  it  has  always  shown  to  abstract  reasonings, 
and  to  the  aiHrming  of  genei^al  principles.  In  M. 
Dumont's  preface  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of 
Legislation,  a  preface  written  under  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Bentliam,  and  published  with  his  sanction,  are  the  fol- 
lowing still  more  remarkable  expressions :  "  M,  Ben- 
tham  est  bien  loin  d'attacher  une  pr^f^rence  exclusive  k 
aucune  forme  de  gouvernement.  D  pense  que  la 
meilleure  constitution  pour  un  peuple  est  celle  ^  laquelle 

il  est  accoutum^  Le  vice  fondamental  des 

theories  sur  les  constitutions  politiqui3s,  c'est  de  com- 
mencer  par  attaquer  celles  qui  existent,  et  d'exciter  tout 
au  moins  des  inquietudes  et  des  jalousies  de  pouvoir. 
Une  telle  disposition  n'est  point  favorable  au  perfec- 
tionnement  des  lois.  La  seule  ^poque^  oik  Ton  puisse 
entreprendre  avec  succds  des  grandes  r^formes  de  iegii»- 
lation,  est  celle  oil  les  passions  publiques  sont  calmes,  et 
oi  le  gouvemement  jouit  de  la  stability  la  plus  grande. 
L'objet  de  M.  Bentham,  en  cherchant  dans  le  vice  des 
lois  la  cause  de  la  plupart  des  maux,  a  ^t^  constam- 
ment  d'dloigner  le  plus  grand  de  tous,  le  boul^verse- 
ment  de  Tautorit^,  les  revolutions  de  propriety  et  de 
pouvoir." 

To  so  conservative  a  frame  of  mind  had  the  excesses 
\f  the  French  Revolution  brought  the  most  iUustriout 
reformers  of  that  time.  And  why  is  one  person  to  be 
singled  out  from  among  millions,  and  arraigned  before 
posterity  as  a  traitor  to  his  opinions,  only  because  events 
produced  on  him  the  effect  which  they  produced  on  a 
whole  generation  ?  People  who,  like*  Mr.  Brothers  in 
the  last  generation,  and  Mr.  Perdval  in  thif^  have  been 
fevoured  with  revelations  from  heaven,  may  be  quite 
mdependent  of  the  vulgar  sources  of  knowledge.  But 
«Qch  poor  creatures  as  Mackintosh,  Dumont,  and  lim^ 
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th&m.  had  nothing  but  observation  and  reason  to  guidf 
them;  and  tliey  obeyed  the  guidance  of  obser^-ation 
and  of  reason.  How  is  it  in  pliysics  ?  A  traveller  Sills 
in  with  a  berry  which  he  has  never  before  seen.  He 
tastes  it,  and  finds  rt  sweet  and  refi^eshing.  He  praises 
it,  and  resolves  to  introduce  it  into  his  o^vn  country 
But  in  a  few  minutes  he  is  taken  \doIently  sick ;  lie  is 
convulsed ;  he  is  at  the  point  of  death.  He  of  coui'se 
changes  his  opinion,  pronounces  this  delicious  food  a 
poison,  blames  his  own  folly  in  tasting  it,  and  cautions 
his  fiiends  against  it.  After  a  long  and  violent  struggle 
he  recovers,  and  finds  himself  much  exhausted  by  his 
Bufierings,  but  £cee  firom  some  chronic  complaints  which 
had  been  the  torment  of  his  life.  He  then  changes  his 
opinion  again,  and  pronounces  this  fiiut  a  very  powerful 
remedy,  wliich  ought  to  be  employed  only  in  extreme 
cases  and  with  great  caution,  but  which  ought  not  to  be 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  Pharmacopa?ia.  And 
woidd  it  not  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  call  such  a 
man  fickle  and  inconsistent,  because  he  had  repeatedly 
altered  his  judgment  ?  If  he  had  not  altered  his  judg- 
ment, would  he  have  been  a  rational  being  ?  It  was 
exactly  the  same  with  the  French  Revolution.  That 
event  was  a  new  phsenomenon  in  politics.^  Nothing 
that  had  gone  before  enabled  any  person  to  judge 
¥rith  certainty  of  the  course  which  affiiirs  might  take* 
At  first  the  effect  was  the  retbrm  of  great  abuses ; 
and  honest  men  rejoiced.  Then  came  commotion, 
proscription,  confiscation,  bankruptcy,  the  assignats, 
the  maximum,  civil  war,  foreign  war,  revolutionary 
tribunals,  guillotinades,  noyades,  fusillades.  Yet  a  lit- 
tle while,  and  a  military  despotism  rose  out  of  the 
tsonfusion,  and  menaced  the  independence  of  every 
itate  in  Europe.    And  yet  again  a  little  while,  mi 
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the  old  dynasty  returned,  followed  by  a  train  of  emi- 
grants eager  to  restore  the  old  abuses.  We  have  now,  we 
think,  the  whole  before  us.  We  should  therefore  be 
justly  accused  of  levity  or  insincerity  if  our  language 
concerning  those  events  were  constantly  changing.  It  if 
oar  deUberate  opinion  that  the  French  Revolution,  hi 
spite  of  all  its  crimes  and  foUies,  was  a  great  blessing  to 
mankind.  But  it  was  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable, 
that  those  who  had  only  seen  the  first  act  should  be  ig- 
norant of  the  catastrophe,  and  should  be  alternately 
elated  and  depressed  as  the  plot  went  on  disclosing  itself 
to  them.  A  man  who  had  held  ^utctly  the  same  opinion 
about  the  Revolution  m  1789,  m  1794,  in  1804,  in 
1814,  and  in  1834,  would  have  been  either  a  divinely 
inspired  prophet,  or  an  obstinate  fool.  Mackintosh 
was  neither.^  He  was  simply  a  wise  and  good  man  ; 
and  the  change  which  passed  on  his  mind  was  a 
change  which  passed  on  the  mind  of  almost  every 
wise  and  good  man  in  Europe.  In  fact,  few  of  his 
contemporaries  changed  so  little.  The  rare  modera- 
tion and  calmness  of  his  temper  preserved  him  alike 
from  extravagant  elation  and  from  extravagant  de- 
spondency. He  was  never  a  Jacobin.  He  was  never 
an  Aniijaoobin.  His  mind  oscillated  undoubtedly; 
but  the  extreme  points  of  the  oscillation  were  not 
very  remote.  Herein  he  differed  greatly  from  some 
persons  of  distinguished  talents  who  entered  into 
life  at  neait/  the  same  time  with  him.  Such  persons 
we  have  seen  rushing  from  one  wild  extreme  to 
another,  out-Paining  Paine,  out-Castlereaghing  Cas- 
dereagh,  Pantisocratists,  UltrarTories,  heretics,  per- 
secutors, breaking  the  old  laws  against  sedition,  calling 
^or  new  and  sharper  laws  a^nst  sedition,  writing 
democratic  dramas,  writing  Laureate  odes,  panegyris- 
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ing  Marten,  panegyrising  Laud,  consistent  in  nothing 
but  an  intolerance  which  in  any  person  would  be  cen- 
surable, but  which  is  altogether  unpardonable  in  men 
who,  by  their  own  confession,  have  had  such  ample 
experience  of  their  own  fallibility.  We  readily  con- 
cede to  some  of  these  persons  the  praise  of  eloquence 
and  poetical  invention ;  nor  are  we  by  any  means 
disposed,  even  where  they  have  been  gainers  by  their 
conversion,  to  question  their  sincerity.  It  would  be 
most  nncandid  to  attribute  to  sordid  motives  actions 
which  admit  of  a  less  discreditable  explanation.  We 
tliink  that  the  conduct  of  these  persons  has  been 
precisely  what  was  to  be  expected  fi'om  men  who  were 
gifted  with  strong  imagination  and  quick  senaibihty, 
but  who  were  neither  accurate  observers  nor  logical 
reasoners.  It  was  natural  that  such  men  should  see  in 
the  victory  of  the  third  estate  of  France  the  dawn  of 
a  new  Satumian  age.  It  was  natural  that  the  rage  of 
their  disappointment  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
extravagance  of  their  hopes.  Though  the  direction  of 
their  passions  was  altered,  the  \'iolence  of  those  pas- 
sions was  the  same.  The  force  of  the  rebound  was 
proportioned  to  the  force  of  the  original  impulse.  The 
pendulum  swung  furiously  to  the  lefl,  because  it  had 
been  drawn  too  far  to  the  right. 

We  own  that  nothing  gives  us  so  high  an  idea  of 
the  judgment  and  temper  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
as  the  manner  in  which  he  shaped  his  course  through 
tliose  times.  Exposed  successively  to  two  opposite 
infections,  he  took  both  in  tlieir  very  mildest  form. 
The  r.onstitution  of  his  mind  was  such  that  neither 
of  the  diseases  which  wrought  such  havoc  all  round 
him  could  in  any  serious  degree,  or  for  any  great 
-eogth  of  time,  derange  his  irtellectual  health.  He^ 
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like  every  honest  and  enlightened  roan  in  Europe^ 
saw  with  delight  the  great  awakening  of  the  French 
nation.  Yet  he  never,  in  the  season  of  his  warmest 
enthusiasm,  proclaimed  doctrines  inconsistent  with 
the  safety  of  property  and  the  just  authority  of  gov- 
ernments. He,  like  almost  every  other  honesl  and 
enlightened  man,  was  discouraged  and  perplexed  by 
the  terrible  events  which  followed.  Yet  he  never  in 
the  most  gloomy  times  abandoned  the  cause  of  peace, 
of  liberty,  and  of  toleration.  In  that  great  convul- 
sion which  overset  almost  every  other  understanding, 
he  was  indeed  so  much  shaken  that  he  leaned  some- 
times in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  the  other ; 
but  he  never  lost  his  balance.  The  opinions  in  which 
he  at  last  reposed,  and  to  which,  in  spite  of  strong 
temptations,  he  adhered  with  a  firm,  a  disinterested, 
an  ilt-requited  fidelity,  were  a  just  mean  between 
those  which  he  had  d^ended  with  youthful  ardour  and 
with  more  than  manly  prowess  against  Mr.  Burke, 
and  those  to  which  he  had  inclined  during  the  darkest 
and  saddest  years  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe. 
We  are  much  mistaken  if  this  be  the  picture  either 
of  a  weak  or  of  a  dishonest  mind. 

What  the  political  opmions  of  Sir  James  Mackin 
tosh  were  in  lus  later  years  is  written  in  the  annals  of 
his  country.  Those  annals  will  sufficiently  refute  what 
the  Editor  has  ventured  to  assert  in  the  very  adver- 
tisement to  this  work.  "  Sir  James  Mackintonh,"  says 
he,  "  was  avowedly  and  emphatically  a  Whig  of  tlie 
Revolution :  and  since  the  agitation  of  religious  liberty 
and  parliamentary  reform  became  a  national  move- 
ment, the  great  transaction  of  1688  has  been  more 
iispassionately,  more  correctly,  and  less  highly  esti- 
viated."    If  these  words  mean  any  thing,  they  mus/ 
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mean  that  the  opinions  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  con* 
ceming  rehgious  Uberty  and  parliamentary  reform  went 
no  fiirther  than  those  of  the  authors  of  the  Revohitior. ; 
in  other  words,  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  opposed 
CathoUc  Emancipauon,  and  approved  of  the  old  consti« 
tution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  allegation  is 
coniiited  by  twenty  volumes  of  ParUamentary  Debates, 
nay  by  innumerable  passages  in  the  very  Fragment 
which  tliis  writer  has  defaced.  We  will  venture  to  say 
that  Six*  James  Mackintosh  often  did  more  forA'eligious 
Uberty  and  for  parliamentary  reform  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  than  most  of  those  zealots  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  depreciating  him,  have  done  or  will  do  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  Kves. 

Nothing  in  the  Memoir,  or  in  the  Continuation  of 
the  History,  has  struck  us  so  much  as  the  contempt 
witli  which  the  writer  thinks  fit  to  speak  of  all  things 
that  were 'done  before  the  coming  in  of  the  very  last 
fashions  in  politics.  We  think  that  we  have  sometimes 
observed  a  leaning  towards  the  same  fault  in  writers  of 
a  much  higher  order  of  intellect.  We  will  therefore 
take  this  opportunity  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  an 
error  which  is,  we  fear,  becoming  common,  and  which 
appears  to  us  not  only  absurd,  but  as  pernicious  as 
almost  any  error  concerning  the  transactions  of  a  past 
age  can  possibly  be. 

We  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  suspected  of  a  bigoted 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  past  gen- 
'^rations.  Our  creed  is  that  the  science  of  government 
13  an  experimental  science,  and  that,  hke  all  other 
experimental  sciences,  it  is  generally  in  a  state  of  pi"o- 
l^ession.  No  man  is  so  obstinate  an  admirer  of  the 
old  times  as  to  deny  that  medicine,  surgery,  botany 
chemistry,  engineering,  navigation,  are  better  under 
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stood  now  than  in  any  former  age.  We  conceive  that 
it  is  the  same  with  poUtical  science.  Like  those  physi- 
cal sciences  which  we  have  mentioned,  it  has  always 
been  working  itself  clearer  and  clearer,  and  depositing 
impurity  after  impurity.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
most  powerful  of  human  intisllects  were  deluded  by  the 
gibberish  of  the  astrologer  and  the  alchemist ;  and  just 
60  there  was  a  time  when  the  most  enlightened  and 
virtuous  statesmen  thought  it  the  first  duty  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  persecute  heretics,  to  found  monasteries, 
to  make  war  on  Saracens.  But  time  advances ;  facts 
accumulate  ;  doubts  arise.  Faint  glimpses  of  truth 
begin  to  appear,  and  shine  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.  The  highest  intellects,  like  the  tops  of 
mountains,  are  the  first  to  catch  and  to  reflect  the 
dawn.  They  are  bright,  while  the  level  below  is  still 
in  darkness.  But  soon  tlie  light,  which  at  first  illumi- 
nated only  the  loftiest  eminences,  descends  on  the 
plain  and  penetrates  to  the  deepest  valley.  Fii*st  come 
hints,  tlien  fragments  of  systems,  then  defective  sys- 
tems, then  complete  and  harmonious  systems.  The 
sound  opinion,  held  for  a  time  by  one  bold  speculator, 
becomes  the  opinion  of  a  small  minority,  of  a  strong 
minority,  of  a  majority  of  mankind.  Thus,  the  great 
progress  goes  on,  till  schoolboys  laugh  at  the  jargon 
which  imposed  on  Bacon,  till  country  rectors  condemn 
the  illiberality  and  intolerance  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Seeing  these  things,  seeing  that,  by  the  confession  of 
the  most  obstinate  enemies  of  innovation,  our  race  has 
hitherto  been  almost  constantly  advancing  in  knowl- 
Mlge,  and  not  seeing  any  reason  to  believe  that,  pre- 
cisely at  the  point  of  time  at  which  we  came  into  the 
world,  a  change  took  place  in  the  faculties  of  the 
koman  mind,  or  in  the  mode  of  discovering  tntth,  we 
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are  refoimers  :  we  are  on  the  side  of  progress.  From 
the  great  advances  which  European  society  has  madti, 
during  the  last  four  centuries,  in  every  species  of 
knowledge,  we  infer,  not  that  there  is  no  more  rcora 
for  improvement,  but  that,  in  every  science  which 
deserves  the  name,  immense  improvements  may  bo 
confidently  expected. 

But  the  very  considerations  which  lead  us  to  look 
forward  with  sanguine  hope  to  the  future  prevent  us 
from  looking  back  with  contempt  on  the  past.  We  do 
not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  we  have  at- 
tained perfection,  and  tliat  no  more  tmth  remains  to 
be  found.  We  believe  that  we  are  wiser  than  our  an- 
cestors. We  believe,  also,  that  our  posterity  will  be 
wiser  than  we.  It  would  be  gross  injustice  in  our 
grandchildren  to  talk  of  us  with  contempt,  merely  be- 
cause they  may  have  surpassed  us  ;  to  call  Watt  a  fool, 
because  mechanical  powere  may  be  discovered  which 
may  supersede  the  use  of  steam ;  to  deride  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  our  time  to  improve  the  dis- 
cipline of  prisons,  and  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
poor,  because  future  philanthropists  may  devise  better 
places  of  confinement  than  Mr.  Bentham's  Panopticon, 
and  better  places  of  education  than  Mr.  Lancaster's 
Schools.  As  we  would  have  our  descendants  judge 
us,  so  ought  we  to  judge  our  fathers.  In  order  to  fonn 
a  correct  estimate  of  their  merits,  we  ought  to  place 
ourselves  in  their  situation,  to  put  out  of  our  minds,  for 
a  time,  all  that  knowledge  which  they,  however  eager 
lu  the  pm*suit  of  truth,  could  not  have,  and  which  we, 
however  negligent  we  may  have  been,  could  not  help 
having.  It  was  not  merely  difficult,  but  absolutely 
impossible,  for  the  best  and  gi  eatest  of  men,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  to  be  what  a  very  commonplace  per 
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sen  in  oiu  days  may  easily  be,  and  indeed  must  necea- 
sarily  be.  But  it  is  too  muck  that  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  after  having  been  reviled  by  the  dunces  of 
their  own  generation  for  going  too  far,  should  be  re- 
viled by  the  dunces  of  the  next  generation  for  not  going 
&r  enough. 

The  truth  hes  between  two  absurd  extremes.  On 
one  side  is  the  bigot  who  pleads  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors as  a  reason  for  not  doing  what  they  in  our 
place  would  be  the  first  to  do ;  who  opposes  the  Re- 
form Bill  because  Lord  Somers  did  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  who  would  have  op« 
posed  the  Revolution  because  Ridley  and  Cranmer 
professed  boundless  submission  to  the  royal  prerogar 
tive ;  and  who  would  have  opposed  the  Reformation 
because  the  Fitzwalters  and  Mareschals,  whose  seals 
are  set  to  the  Great  Charter,  were  devoted  adherents 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  tlie  other  side  is  the 
sciolist  who  speaks  with  scorn  of  the  Great  Charter, 
because  it  did  not  reform  the  Church  ;  of  the  Refor- 
mation, because  it  did  not  limit  the  prerogative ;  and 
of  the  Revolution,  because  it  did  not  purify  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  former  of  these  errors  we  have 
often  combated,  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  combat. 
The  latter,  though  rapidly  spreading,  has  not,  wo 
think,  yet  come  under  our  notice.  The  foi-mer  error 
bears  directly  on  practical  questions,  and  obstructa 
useftil  reforms.  It  may,  therefore,  seem  to  be,  and 
probably  is,  the  more  mischievous  of  the  two.  But 
the  latter  is  equally  absurd  ;  it  is  at  least  equally  symp- 
tomatic of  a  shallow  understanding  and  an  imamiable 
Vsmper :  and,  if  it  should  ever  become  general,  it  will, 
we  are  satisfied,  produce  very  prejudicial  efiects.  Its 
tendency  is  to  deprive  the  benefactors  of  mankind  of 
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their  honest  fame,  and  to  put  the  best  and  the  worst  men 
of  past  times  on  the  same  level.  The  author  of  a  great 
reformation  is  almost  always  unpopular  in  his  own  age 
He  generally  passes  his  life  in  disquiet  and  danger.  It 
is  tlierefore  for  the  interest  of  the  human  race  that  the 
memory  of  such  men  should  be  had  in  reverence,  and 
that  they  should  be  supported  against  the  scorn  and 
hatred  of  their  contemporaries  by  the  hope  of  leaving 
a  great  and  imperishable  naime.  To  go  on  the  forlorn 
hope  of  truth  is  a  service  of  peril.  Who  will  under- 
take it,  if  it  be  not  also  a  service  of  honour  ?  It  is  easy 
enough,  after  the  ramparts  are  carried,  to  find  men  to 
plant  the  flag  on  the  highest  tower.  The  difficulty  is 
to  find  men  who  are  ready  to  go  first  into  the  breach  ; 
and  it  would  be  bad  policy  indeed  to  insult  their  re- 
mains because  they  fell  in  the  breach,  and  did  not  live 
to  penetrate  to  the  citadel. 

Now  here  we  have  a  book  which  is  by  no  means  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  English  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  book  indicating  neither  exten- 
sive knowledge  nor  great  powers  of  reasoning.  And, 
if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  pity  with  which  the  writer 
speaks  of  the  great  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  a 
former  age,  we  should  guess  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  most  original  and  important  inventions  in  po- 
litical science.  Yet  not  so :  for  men  who  are  able  to 
make  discoveries  are  generally  disposed  to  make  al- 
lowances. Men  who  are  eagerly  pressing  forward  in 
pursu't  of  truth  are  grateful  to  every  one  who  has 
cleared  an  inch  of  the  way  for  them.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  the  man  who  has  just  capacity  enough  to 
pick  up  and  repeat  the  commonplaces  wliich  are 
Guhionable  in  his  owii  time  who  looks  with  disdain  on 
ihe  very  intellects  to  wh^ch  it  is  owing  that  those 
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commonplaces  are  not  still  considered  as  staitling 
paradoxes  or  damnable  heresies.  This  writer  is  just 
the  man  who,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, would  have  devoutly  believed  that  the  Papists 
burned  London,  who  would  have  swallowed  the  whole 
of  Oates's  story  about  the  forty  thousand  soldiers,  di»- 
guised  as  pilgrims,  who  were  to  meet  in  Gallicia,  and 
sail  thence  to  invade  England,  who  would  have  carried 
a  Protestant  flail  under  his  coat,  and  who  would  have 
been  angry  if  the  story  of  the  warmingpan  had  been 
questioned.  It  is  quite  natural  that  such  a  man  should 
speak  with  contempt  of  the  great  reformers  of  that 
time,  because  they  did  not  know  some  things  which  he 
never  would  have  known  but  for  the  salutary  effects 
of  their  exertions.  The  men  to  whom  we  owe  it  that 
we  have  a  House  of  Commons  are  sneered  at  because 
they  did  not  suffer  the  debates  of  the  House  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  authors  of  the  Toleration  Act  are  treated 
as  bigots,  because  they  did  not  go  the  whole  length  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Just  so  we  have  heard  a 
baby,  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  its  fatlier,  cry  out, 

How  much  taller  I  am  than  Papa  I " 

This  gentleman  can  never  want  matter  for  pride,  if 
he  finds  it  so  easily.  He  may  boast  of  an  indisputable 
superiority  to  all  the  greatest  men  of  all  past  ages. 
He  can  read  and  write :  Homer  probably  did  not  know 
a  letter.  He  has  been  taught  that  the  earth  goes 
round  tlie  sun  :  Archimedes  held  tliat  the  sun  went 
round  the  earth.  He  is  aware  that  there  is  a  place 
calloi  New  Holland  :  Columbus  and  Gama  went  tr 
tl  eir  graves  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.  He  has  heard 
oA  tlie  Georgium  Sidus :  Newton  was  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  planet.  He  is  acquainted  with  the 
lae  of  gunpowder:  Hannibal  and  Csssar  won  theii 
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victories  with  sword  and  spear.  We  submit,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  men  are  to  be  esti« 
mated.  We  siibmit  that  a  wooden  spoon  of  our  day 
would  not  be  justified  in  calling  GaUleo  and  Napier 
blockheads,  because  they  never  heard  of  the  difterentiai 
calculus.  We  submit  that  Caxton's  press  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  rude  as  it  is,  ought  to  be  looked  at 
with  quite  as  much  respect  as  the  best  constructed 
'  machinery  that  ever,  in  our  time,  impressed  the  clear- 
est type  on  the  finest  paper.  Sydenham  first  discov- 
ered that  the  cool  regimen  succeeded  best  in  cases  of 
small-pox.  By  this  discovery  he  saved  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  tliousands ;  and  we  venerate  his  memory 
for  it,  though  he  never  heard  of  inoculation.  Lady 
Mary  Montague  brought  inoculation  into  use  ;  and  we 
respect  her  for  it,  though  she  never  heard  of  vaccina 
tion.  Jenner  introduced  vaccination  ;  we  admire  him 
for  it,  and  we  shall  continue  to  admire  him  for  it,  al- 
though some  still  safer  and  more  agreeable  presen'^ative 
should  be  discovered.  It  is  thus  that  we  ought  U; 
judge  of  the  events  and  the  men  of  other  times.  They 
were  behind  us.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  But  the 
question  with  respect  to  them  is  not  where  they  were, 
but  which  way  they  were  going.  Were  their  faces  set 
in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong  direction  ?  Were  they  in 
the  front  or  in  the  rear  of  their  generation  ?  Did  they 
exert  themselves  to  help  onward  the  great  movement 
of  the  human  race,  or  to  stop  it?  This  is  not  charity, 
but  simple  justice  and  common  sense.  It  is  the  fundar 
mental  law  of  the  world  in  which  we  Uve  that  truth 
shall  grow,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the 
ftJl  com  in  the  ear.  A  person  who  complains  of  the 
men  of  1688  for  not  having  been  men  1835  mi^t 
fait  as  well  complain  of  a  projectile  for  describing 
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a  parabola,  or  of  quicksilver  for  being  heavier  than 
water. 

Undoubtedly  we  ought  to  look  at  ancient  tran^ao* 
ticni  by  the  light  of  modem  knowledge.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  ainong  the  first  duties  pf  a  historian  to  point  out 
the  fiiults  of  the  eminent  men  of  former  genemdons. 
There  are  no  errors  which  are  so  Ukely  to  be  drawn 
into  precedent,  and  therefore  none  which  it  is  so  neceti- 
sary  to  expose,  as  the  errors  of  persons  who  have  a  just 
title  to  the  gratitude  and  admhution  of  posterity.  In 
politics,  as  in  religion,  there  are  devotees  who  show 
their  reverence  for  a  departed  saint  by  converting  his 
tomb  into  a  sanctuary  for  crime.  Receptacles  of  wick- 
edness are  sufiered  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  church  which  glories  in  tlie  relics  of 
fiome  martyred  apostle.  Because  he  was  merciful,  his 
bones  give  security  to  assassins.  Because  he  was  chaste, 
the  precinct  of  his  temple  is  filled  with  hcensed  stews. 
Privileges  of  an  equally  absurd  kind  have  been  set  up 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  pddtical  philosophy.  Vile 
abuses  cluster  thick  round  every  glorious  event,  round 
every  venerable  name ;  and  this  evil  assuredly  calls  for 
vigorous  measures  of  Uterary  poUce.  But  the  proper 
course  is  to  abate  the  nuisance  without  de&cing  the 
shrijie,  to  drive  out  the  gangs  of  thieves  and  prostitutes 
without  doing  foul  and  cowardly  wrong  to  the  ashes  ctf 
the  illustrious  dead. 

In  tliis  respect,  two  historians  of  otu*  own  time  may 
be  proposed  as  models.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr. 
Mill.  Differing  in  most  things,  in  this  they  closely  re- 
semble each  otlier.  Sir  James  is  lenient.  Mr.  Mill  is 
severe.  But  neither  of  them  ever  omits,  in  the  appor« 
tioning  of  pndse  and  of  censure,  to  make  ample  allow- 
Mice  for  the  state  of  pohtical  science  and  political  moral" 
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ity  in  former  ages.  In  the  work  before  us,  Sir  Jaincfi 
Mackintosh  speaks  with  just  respect  of  the  Whigs  of  the 
Iie7olution,  while  he  never  fails  to  condemn  the  conduct 
of  that  party  towards  the  members  of  the  Chiu-ch  of 
Rome.  His  doctrines  are  the  Kberal  and  benevolent 
doctiines  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  he  never  for* 
gets  that  the  men  whom  he  is  describing  were  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

From  Mr.  Mill  this  indidgence,  or,  to  speak  moi*e 
properly,  tliis  justice,  was  less  to  be  expected.  That 
gentleman,  in  some  of  his  works,  appears  to  consider 
poUtics  not  as  an  experimental,  and  therefore  a  progres- 
sive science,  but  as  a  science  of  which  all  the  difficulties 
may  be  resolved  by  short  synthetical  ai'guments  drawn 
from  truths  of  the  most  vulgar  notoriety.  Were  this 
opinion  well  founded,  the  people  of  one  generation 
would  have  little  or  no  advantage  over  those  of  another 
generation.  But  though  Mr.  Mill,  in  some  of  his 
Essajrs,  has  been  thus  misled,  as  we  conceive,  by  a  fond- 
ness for  neat  and  pi'ecise  forms  of  demonstration,  it 
would  be  gross  injustice  not  to  admit  that,  in  his  His- 
tory, he  has  employed  a  very  different  method  of  inves- 
tigation with  eminent  ability  and  success.  We  know 
no  writer  who  takes  so  much  pleasure  in  the  truly  use- 
ful, noble,  and  philosophical  employment  of  tracing  the 
jirogress  of  sound  opinions  ftom  their  embryo  state  to 
their  fiill  maturity.  He  eagerly  culls  from  old  de- 
spatches and  minutes  every  expression  in  which  he  can 
discern  the  imperfect  germ  of  any  great  truth  which 
has  since  been  fully  developed.  He  never  fails  to  be- 
stow praise  on  those  who,  though  far  from  coming  up 
to  his  standard  <tf  perfection,  yet  rose  in  a  small  degree 
above  the  conmion  level  of  their  contemporaries.  It- 
is  thus  that  the  annals  of  past  times  ought  to  be  wriV 
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ten.  It  is  thus,  Especially,  that  the  annals  of  oui*  own 
ooontry  ought  to  be  written. 

The  history  of  England  is  emphatically  the  history 
of  progress.  It  is  the  history  of  a  constant  move* 
ment  of  the  public  mind,  of  a  constant  change  in 
the  institutions  of  a  great  sociely.  We  see  that 
society,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  a 
state  more  miserable  than  the  state  in  which  the 
most  degraded  nations  of  the  East  now  are.  We  see 
it  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  a  handfiil  of  armed 
foreigners.  We  see  a  strong  distinction  of  caste  sepa^ 
rating  the  victorious  Norman  from  the  vnnquished 
Saxon.  We  see  the  great  body  of  the  population  in  a 
state  of  personal  slaveiy.  We  see  the  most  debasing 
and  cruel  superstition  exercising  boundless  dominion 
over  the  most  elevated  and  benevolent  minds.  We  see 
the  multitude  sunk  in  brutal  ignorance,  and  the  studious 
few  engaged  in  acquiring  what  did  not  deserve  the 
name  of  knowledge.  In  the  course  of  seven  centimes 
the  wretched  and  degraded  race  have  become  the 
greatest  and  most  highly  civilised  people  that  ever  the 
world  »aw,  have  spread  their  dominion  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  have  scattered  the  seeds  of  mighty 
empires  and  republics  over  vast  continents  of  which  no 
dim  intimation  had  ever  reached  Ptolemy  or  Strabo, 
have  Glycated  a  maritime  power  which  would  annihilate 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  navies  of  Tyre,  Athens, 
Cartilage,  Venice,  and  Genoa  together,  have  carried 
the  science  of  healing,  the  means  of  locomotion  and 
correspondence,  every  mechanical  art,  every  manufac- 
ture, every  thing  that  promotes  the  convenience  of  life. 
So  a  perfection  which  our  ancestors  would  have  thought 
magical,  have  produced  a  Uterature  which  may  boast 
of  woiks  not  inferior  to  the  noblest  which  Greece  hai 
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beqaeatli(Ml  to  us,  have  discovered  the  laws  wliicb 
regulate  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  have  specu- 
lated with  exquisite  subtilty  on  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  liave  been  the  acknowledged  leaders  o^' 
tlie  human  race  in  the  career  of  poUtical  improvement. 
The  liistory  of  England  is  tlie  history  of  tliis  great 
change  in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  state  of 
the  inhabitants  of  our  own  island.  There  is  much 
amiLsing  and  instructive  episodical  matter;  but  this  is 
the  main  action.  To  us,  we  will  own,  nothing  is  so 
interesting  and  delightful  as  to  contemplate  tlie  steps 
by  which  die  England  of  Domesday  Book,  tlie  England 
of  the  Curfew  and  the  Forest  Laws,  the  England  of 
crusaders,  monks,  schoolmen,  astrologers,  ser&,  outlaws, 
became  the  England  wliich  we  know  and  love,  the 
classic  ground  of  Uberty  and  philosophy,  the  school  of 
all  knowledge,  the  mart  of  all  trade.  The  Charter  of 
Henry  Beauclerk,  die  Great  Charter,  the  first  assem- 
bling of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  extinction  of 
personal  slavery,  the  separation  fi:om  die  See  of  Rome, 
die  Petition  of  Right,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
Revolution,  die  establishment  of  the  liberty  of  unli- 
censed printing,  the  aboUtion  of  religious  disabilities,  the 
reform  of  die  representative  system,  all  these  seem  to 
us  to  be  the  successive  stages  of  one  great  revolution ; 
nor  can  we  fully  comprehend  any  one  of  these  memo- 
rable events  unless  we  look  at  it  in  connection  with 
those  wliich  preceded,  and  with  those  which  followed  it. 
Each  of  diose  great  and  ever  memorable  struggles, 
Saxon  agamst  Norman,  Villein  against  Lord,  Protes- 
tant against  Papist,  Roundhead  against  Cavalier,  Dis- 
switer  against  Churchman,  Manchester  against  Old  Sa- 
nun,  was,  in  its  own  order  and  season,  a  struggle,  on  the 
result  of  which  were  staked  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
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human  race ;  and  every  man  who,  in  tlie  contest  which, 
in  his  time,  divided  our  country,  distinguished  himself 
on  the  i*i^t  side,  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  and  respect. 

Whatever  the  editor  of  this  book  may  think,  thoee 
persons  who  estimate  most  correctly  the  value  of  the 
improvements  which  have  recently  been  made  in  our 
institutions,  are  precisely  the  persons  who  are  least 
disposed  to  speiJc  slightingly  of  what  was  done  in 
1688.  Such  men  consider  the  Revolution  as  a  reform, 
imperfect  indeed,  but  still  most  beneficial  to  the  En- 
glish people  and  to  the  human  race,  as  a  reform  which 
has  been  tlie  finitful  parent  of  reforms,  as  a  reform, 
the  happy  efiects  of  which  are  at  this  moment  felt,  not 
only  throughout  our  own  country,  but  in  half  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  of 
Ohio.  We  shall  be  pardoned,  we  hope,  if  we  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  causes  and  to  the  conse- 
quences of  that  great  event. 

We  said  that  the  histoiy  of  England  is  the  history 
of  progress  ;  and,  when  we  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  it,  it  is  so.  But,  when  examined  in  small  separate 
portions,  it  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  a  his- 
tory of  actions  and  re-actions.  We  have  often  thought 
that  the  motion  of  the  public  mind  in  our  country 
resembles  that  of  the  sea  when  the  tide  is  rising.  Elach 
successive  wave  rushes  forward,  breaks,  and  rolls  back ; 
but  the  great  flood  is  steadily  coming  in.  A  person 
who  looked  on  the  waters  only  for  a  moment  might 
fimcy  that  they  were  retiring.  A  person  who  looked 
on  them  only  for  five  minutes  might  fimcy  that  they 
were  rushing  capriciously  to  and  fix).  But  when  he 
keeps  his  eye  on  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
sees  one  sea-mark  disappear  after  another,  it  is  imlpoasi- 
ble  for  him  to  doubt  of  the  general  direction  in  which 
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the  ocean  is  moved.  Just  such  has  been  the  coui  ^^e  of 
events  in  England.  In  tlie  history  of  the  natioiia 
inmd,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  history  of  tlie  nation,  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  that  rocoil  which 
regularly  follows  every  advance  and  a  great  general 
ebb.  If  we  take  short  intervals,  if  we  compare  1(540 
and  1660,  1680  and  1686,  1708  and  1712,  1782  ami 
1794,  we  find  a  retrogression.  But  if  we  take  centu- 
ries, if,  for  example,  we  compare  1794  with  1660  or 
with  1685,  we  cannot  doubt  in  which  direction  society 
is  proceeding. 

The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  Rostoration 
and  the  Revolution  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
periods.  The  first  extends  from  1660  to  1678,  the 
•econd  fi*om  1678  to  1681,  the  third  from  1681  to  1688. 

In  1660  the  whole  nation  was  mad  with  loyal  ex- 
citement. If  we  had  to  choose  a  lot  from  among  all 
the  multitude  of  those  which  men  have  drawn  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  would  select  that  of 
Charles  the  Second  on  the  day  of  his  return.  He 
was  in  a  situation  in  which  the  dictates  of  ambition 
coincided  with  those  of  benevolence,  in  which  it  was 
easier  to  be  virtuous  than  to  be  wicked,  to  be  loved, 
than  to  be  hated,  to  earn  pure  and  imperishable  glory 
than  to  become  infamous.  For  once  the  road  of  good- 
ness was  a  smooth  descent.  He  had  done  nothing  to 
merit  the  affection  of  his  people.  But  they  had  paid 
liim  in  advance  without  measure.  EUzabcth,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Armada,  or  after  the  abohtion  of 
monopolies,  had  not  excited  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  young  exile  was  welcomed 
iiome.  He  was  not,  like  Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  im- 
posed on  his  subjects  by  foreign  conquerors ;  nor  did 
hei  like  Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  come  back  to  a  country 
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vhich  had  undergone  a  complete  change.  The  house 
of  Bourbon  was  placed  m  Paris  as  a  trophy  of  the 
rictory  of  the  European  confederation.  The  return 
of  the  ancient  princes  was  inseparably  associated  in 
the  pubKc  mind  with  the  cession  of  extensive  prov- 
mces,  with  the  pa3rment  of  an  immense  tribute,  with 
the  devastation  of  flourishing  departments,  with  the 
occupation  of  tlie  kingdom  by  hostile  armies,  with  the 
eniptiness  of  those  niches  in  wliich  the  gods  of  Atliens 
and  Rome  had  been  the  objects  of  a  new  idolatry,  with 
the  nakedness  of  those  walls  on  which  the  Transfigura- 
tion had  shone  with  light  as  glorious  as  that  which 
overhung  Mount  Tabor.  They  came  back  to  a  land 
in  which  they  could  recognise  nothings  The  seven 
sleepers  of  the  legend,  who  closed  their  eyes  when  the 
Pagans  were  persecuting  the  Christians,  and  woke 
when  the  Christians  were  persecuting  each  otlier,  did 
not  find  themselves  in  a  world  more  completely  new  to 
them.  Twenty  years  had  done  the  work  of  twenty 
generations.  Events  had  come  thick.  Men  had  lived 
&st.  The  old  institutions  and  the  old  feelings  had  been 
torn  up  by  the  roots.  There  was  a  new  Church 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  usurper ;  a  new  nobility 
whose  titles  were  taken  from  fields  of  battle,  disastrous 
to  the  ancient  line ;  a  new  chivalry  whose  crosses  had 
been  won  by  exploits  which  had  seemed  likely  to  make 
the  banishment  of  the  emigrants  perpetual.  A  new 
^ode  was  administered  by  a  new  magistracy.  A  new 
body  of  proprietors  held  die  soil  by  a  new  tenure.  The 
most  ancient  local  distinctions  had  been  efiaced.  The 
most  familiar  names  had  become  obsolete.  There  was 
no  longer  a  Normandy  or  a  Burgundy,  a  Brittany  or  a 
Ghiienne.  The  France  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  had 
MMsed  away  as  completely  as  one  f»f  the  PreadamitA 
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worlds.  Its  fossil  remains  might  now  and  then  exate 
furiosity.  But  it  was  as  impossible  to  put  life  into  the 
old  institutions  as  to  animate  the  skeletons  which  are 
embedded  in  the  depths  of  primeval  strata.  It  was  as 
absurd  to  think  that  France  could  again  be  placed 
under  the  feudal  system,  as  that  our  globe  could  be 
overrun  by  mammotlis.  The  revolution  in  the  laws 
and  in  the  form  of  government  was  but  an  outward 
sign  of  that  mightier  revolution  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  people,  and  which  affected 
every  transaction  of  life,  trading,  fiirming,  studying, 
marrying,  and  giving  in  marriage.  The  French  whom 
the  emigrant  prince  had  to  govern  were  no  more  Uke 
the  French  of  his  youth,  than  the  French  of  his  youtli 
were  like  the  French  of  the  Jaquerie.  He  came  back 
to  a  people  who  knew  not  him  nor  his  house,  to  a  peo- 
ple to  whom  a  Bourbon  was  no  more  than  a  Carlovin- 
gian  or  a  Merovingian.  He  might  substitute  the  white 
flag  for  the  tricolor ;  he  might  put  lilies  in  the  place  of 
bees  ;  he  might  order  the  initials  of  the  Emperor  to  be 
carefully  ef&ced.  But  he  could  turn  his  eyes  nowhere 
inthout  meeting  some  object  which  reminded  him  that 
be  was  a  stranger  in  the  palace  of  his  &thers.  He  re- 
turned to  a  country  in  which  even  the  passing  traveller 
is  eveiy  moment  reminded  that  there  has  lately  been  a 
great  dissolution  and  reconstruction  of  the  social  sys- 
tem. To  win  the  hearts  of  a  people,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  no  easy  task  even  for 
Ileniy  tlie  Fourth. 

In  the  English  Revolution  the  case  was  altogether 
(ifierent.  Charles  was  not  imposed  on  Ins  countrymen, 
but  sought  by  them.  His  restoration  was  not  attended 
by  any  circumstance  which  could  inflict  a  wound  on 
.heir  national  pride.    Insulated  by  our  goographica. 
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position,  insulated  by  our  character,  we  hw\  fought  ou. 
our  quarrels  and  effected  our  reconciliation  among  our- 
selves.  Our  great  internal  questions  had  never  been 
mLxed  up  with  the  still  greater  question  of  national 
independence.  The  political  doctrines  of  the  Round- 
heads were  not,  like  those  of  the  French  philosophers, 
doctrines  of  universal  application.  Our  ancestors,  for 
the  most  part,  took  their  stand,  not  on  a  general  theory, 
but  on  the  particular  constitution  of  the  realm.  They 
asserted  the  rights,  not  of  men,  but  of  Englislimen. 
Their  doctrines  therefore  were  not  contagious;  and, 
had  it  been  otherwise,  no  neighbouring  country  was 
then  susceptible  of  the  contagion.  The  language  in 
which  our  discussions  were  generally  conducted  was 
scarcely  known  even  to  a  single  man  of  letters  out  of 
the  islands.  Our  local  situation  made  it  almost  im- 
possible that  we  should  effect  great  conquests  on  the 
Continent.  The  kings  of  Europe  had,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  fear  that  their  subjects  would  follow  the 
example  of  the  English  Puritans,  and  looked  with 
indifference,  perhaps  with  complacency,  on  the  death 
of  the  monarch  and  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 
Clarendon  complains  bitterly  of  their  apathy.  But  we 
believe  that  this  apathy  was  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  royal  cause.  If  a  French  or  Spanish  army  had 
nvaded  England,  and  if  that  army  had  been  cut  to 
pieces,  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been, 
on  the  first  day  on  which  it  came  face  to  face  with  the 
soldiers  of  Preston  and  Dunbar,  with  Colonel-Fight- 
tfie-good-Fight,  and  Captain  Smite-them-h5p-and-thigh, 
»he  House  of  Cromwell  would  probably  now  have  been 
reigning  in  England.  The  nation  would  have  for- 
gotten all  the  misdeeds  of  the  man  who  had  cleared 
iie  tfoU  of  foreign  invaders. 
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Happily  fcr  Charles,  no  European  state,  even  when 
at  war  with  the  Commonwealth,  chose  to  bind  up  its 
cause  witli  that  of  the  wanderers  who  were  playing  in 
the  garrets  of  Paris  and  Cologne  at  being  princes  and 
cliancellors.  Under  the  administration  of  Cromwell, 
England  was  more  respected  and  dreaded  than  any 
power  in  Christendom  ;  and,  even  under  the  ephemeral 
govcrimients  which  followed  his  death,  no  foreign  state 
ventured  to  treat  her  with  contempt.  Thus  Charles 
came  back,  not  as  a  mediator  between  his  people  and  a 
victorious  enemy,  but  as  a  mediator  between  internal 
factions.  He  found  tlie  Scotch  Covenanters  and  the 
Irish  Papists  alike  subdued.  He  found  Dunkirk  and 
Jamaica  added  to  the  empire.  He  was  heir  to  the  con- 
quests and  to  the  influence  of  the  able  usurper  who  had 
excluded  him. 

The  old  government  of  England,  as  it  had  been  far 
milder  than  the  old  government  of  France,  had  been 
far  less  violently  and  completely  subverted.  The  na- 
tional institutions  had  been  spared,  or  imperfectly  erad- 
icated. The  laws  had  undergone  little  alteration.  The 
tenures  of  the  soil  were  still  to  be  learned  fi-om  Little- 
ton and  Coke.  The  Great  Charter  was  mentioned 
with  as  much  reverence  in  the  parliaments  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  in  those  of  any  earUer  or  of  any  later 
age.  A  new  Confession  of  Faith  and  a  new  ritual  had 
been  introduced  into  the  church.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property  still  remained.  The  colleges  still 
held  their  estates.  The  parson  still  received  his  tithes, 
I'he  Lords  had,  at  a  crisis  of  great  excitement,  been 
included  by  military  violence  from  tlieir  House ;  but 
tliey  retained  their  titles  and  an  ample  share  of  the  pub- 
lic veneration.  When  a  nobleman  made  his  appearance 
m  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  received  Mrith  cere 
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monlous  respect.  Those  few  Peers  who  consented  to 
assist  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Protector  were  placed 
next  to  himself,  and  the  most  honourable  offices  of  the 
day  were  assigned  to  them.  We  learn  from  the  debates 
of  Richard^s  Pai'liament  how  strong  a  hold  the  old 
aristocracy  had  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  One 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  went  so  &r  as  to 
say  tliat,  imless  their  Lordships  were  peaceably  restored, 
the  coimtry  might  soon  be  convulsed  by  a  war  of  the 
Barons.  There  was  indeed  no  great  party  hostile  to  th^ 
Upper  House.  There  was  nothing  exclusive  in  the 
constitadon  of  tliat  body.  It  was  regularly  recruited 
from  among  the  most  <listingubhed  of  the  counby  gen^* 
tlemeuv  the  lawyers,  and  the  clergy.  The  most  power* 
ftd  nobles  of  the  century  which  preceded  the  civil  war, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  Sejrmour  of  Sudeley,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Lord 
Burleigh,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Bucking-* 
ham,  the  Earl  of  Sti*aiFord,  had  all  been  commoners, 
fnd  had  all  raised  themselves,  by  courtly  arts  or  by 
[lai'Uamentary  talents,  not  merely  to  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  to  the  first  influence  hi  that  assembly. 
Nor  had  the  general  conduct  of  the  Peers  been  such  as 
to  make  them  unpopular*  They  had  not,  indeed,  in 
wtpposing  arbitrary  measures  shown  so  much  eagerness 
iXid  pertin  icity  as  the  Commons.  But  still  they  liad 
opposed  those  measures.  They  had,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  discontents,  a  common  interest  with  the  people. 
If  Charles  had  succeeded  in  his  scheme  of  governing 
>^dtlxo\it  parliaments, ,  th^  consequence  of  the  Peers 
would  have  been  grievously  diminished.  If  ho  had 
leen  able  to  raise  taxes  by  his  own  authority,  the  estates 
^f  the  Peers  would  have  been  as  much  at  his  mercy  as 
ihose  of  the  merchants  or  the  farmers.    If  he  had  ob* 
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tained  the  power  of  imprisoning  Lis  sabjects  at  hia 
pleasure,  a  Peer  ran  far  greater  risk  of  incurring  the 
royal  displeasure,  and  of  being  accommodated  with 
apartments  in  the  Tower,  than  any  city  trader  or 
country  squire.  Accordingly  Charles  found  that  the 
Great  Council  of  Peers  which  he  convoked  at  York 
would  do  nothing  for  him.  In  the  most  useful  reforms 
which  were  made  during  the  first  session  of  the  Long 
Pai  liament,  the  Peers  concurred  heartily  with  the  Lower 
House ;  and  a  large  and  powerful  minority  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobles  stood  by  the  popular  side  through  the  first 
years  of  the  war.  At  Edgehill,  Newbury,  Marston, 
and  Naseby,  the  armies  of  the  Parliament  were  com- 
manded by  members  of  the  aristocracy.  It  was  not 
forgotten  that  a  Peer  had  imitated  the  example  of  Hamp- 
den in  refusing  the  payment  of  the  ship-money,  or  that 
a  Peer  had  been  among  the  six  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture whoni  Charles  illegally  impeached. 

Thus  the  old  constitution  of  England  was  without 
difficulty  reestablished  ;  and  of  all  the  parts  of  the  old 
constitution  the  monarchical  part  was,  at  the  time, 
dearest  to  the  body  of  the  people.  It  had  been  inju- 
diciously depressed,  and  it  was  in  consequence  unduly 
exalted.  From  the  day  wh«i  Charles  the  First  became 
a  prisoner  had  commenced  a  reaction  in  favour  of  his 
person  and  of  his  office.  From  the  day  whp.n  the  axe 
fell  on  his  neck  before  the  windows  of  his  paiace,  that 
reaction  became  rapid  and  violent.  At  the  Restora- 
'.ion  it  had  attained  such  a  point  that  it  could  go  no  fur* 
ther.  The  people  were  ready  to  place  at  the  mercy 
of  their  Sovereign  all  their  most  ancient  and  precious 
rights.  The  most  servile  doctrines  were  pubh'cly 
avowed.  The  most  moderate  and  constitutional  oppo- 
vtion  was  condenmed.    Resistance  was  spoken  of  witfc 
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more  horror  than  any  crime  which  a  human  being 
can  commit.  The  Commons  were  more  eager  than 
the  King  himself  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  royal 
house ;  more  desirous  "than  the  bishops  themselves  to 
ixistore  die  church  ;  more  ready  to  give  money  than 
the  ministers  to  ask  for  it.  They  abrogated  the  excel- 
lent law  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the  Long  ParUa- 
ment,  with  the  general  consent  of  all  honest  men,  to 
insure  the  frequent  meeting  of  the  great  council  of  the 
nation.  They  might  probably  have  been  induced  to 
go  frurther,  and  to  restore  the  High  Commission  and 
the  Star  Chamber.  All  the  contemporary  accounts 
represent  the  nation  as  in  a  state  of  hysterical  excite- 
ment, of  drunken  joy.  In  the  immense  multitude 
which  crowded  the  beach  at  Dover,  and  bordered  the 
road  along  which  the  King  travelled  to  London,  there 
was  not  one  who  was  not  weeping:  Bonfires  blazed. 
Bells  jingled.  The  streets  were  thronged  at  night  by 
boon-companions,  who  forced  all  the  passers-by  to  swal- 
low on  bended  knees  brimming  glasses  to  the  health  of 
.\us  Most  Sacred  Majesty,  and  the  damnation  of  Red- 
nosed  Noll.  That  tenderness  to  the  fallen  which  ha3, 
through  many  generations,  been  a  marked  feature  of 
the  national  character,  was  for  a  time  hardly  discerni- 
ble. All  London  crowded  to  shout  and  laugh  round 
the  gibbet  where  hung  the  rotting  remains  of  a  prince 
who  had  made  England  the  dread  of  the  world,  who 
.lad  been  the  chief  founder  of  her  maritime  greatness 
and  of  her  colonial  empire,  who  had  conquered  Scot- 
.and  and  Lreland,  who  had  humbled  Holland  and 
Spain,  the  terror  of  whose  name  had  been  as  a  guard 
round  every  English  traveller  in  remote  countries,  and 
:ound  every  Protestant  congregation  in  the  heart  of 
Catholic  em|Hres.    When  some  of  tliose  brave  and  hon 
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est  though  misguided  men  who  had  sat  in  judgment  on 
their  Eang  were  dragged  on  hurdles  to  a  death  of  pro- 
longed torture,  their  last  prayers  were  interrupted  by 
the  hisses  and  execrations  of  thousands. 

Such  was  England  in  1660.  In  1678  the  whole 
face  of  things  had  changed.  At  the  former  of  those 
epochs  eighteen  years  of  commotion  had  made  tho 
majority  of  the  people  ready  to  buy  repose  at  ariy  piice. 
At  the  latter  epoch  eighteen  years  of  misgovemment 
had  made  the  same  majority  desirous  to  obtain  security 
for  their  hberties  at  any  risk.  The  fury  of  their  re* 
turning  loyalty  had  spent  itself  in  its  first  outbreak. 
In  a  very  few  months  they  had  hanged  and  half-hanged, 
quartered  and  embowelled  enough  to  satisfy  them.  The 
Roundhead  party  seemed  to  be  not  merely  overcome, 
but  too  much  broken  and  scattered  ever  to  rally  again. 
Then  commenced  the  reflux  of  public  opinion.  The 
nation  began  to  find  out  to  what  a  man  it  had  in- 
tinisted  without  conditions,  all  its  dearest  interests,  on 
what  a  man  it  had  lavished  all  its  fondest  affection. 
On  the  ignoble  nature  of  the  restored  exile,  adversity 
had  exhausted  all  her  discipline  in  vain.  He  had  one 
immense  advantage  over  most  other  princes.  Though 
bom  in  the  purple,  he  was  fer  better  acquainted  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  the  diversities  of  character 
than  most  of  his  subjects.  He  had  known  restraint, 
danger,  penury,  and  dependence.  He  had  of^;en  suf- 
fered from  ingratitude,  insolence,  and  treachery.  He 
had  receive^!  many  signal  proofs  of  fidthful  and  heroic 
attachment  He  had  seen,  if  ever  man  saw,  both  sides 
of  human  nature.  But  only  one  side  remained  in  his 
(uemory .  He  had  learned  only  to  despise  and  to  distinist 
His  species,  to  consider  integrity  in  men,  and  modesty 
en  women,  as  mere  acting ;  nor  did  he  think  it  wcrtt 
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vrliile  to  keep  liis  opinion  to  himself.  He  was  inca- 
pable of  friendship;  yet  he  was  perpetually  led  by 
favourites  without  being  in  tlie  smallest  degi*ee  duped 
by  them.  He  knew  that  their  regard  to  his  interests 
was  all  simulated ;  but  from  a  certain  easiness  which 
had  no  connection  with  humanity,  he  submitted,  half- 
laughing  at  himself,  to  be  made  the  tool  of  any  woman 
whose  person  attracted  him,  or  of  any  man  whose  tattle 
diverted  him.  He  thought  little  and  cai*ed  less  about 
religion.  He  seems  to  have  passed  his  life  in  dawdUng 
suspense  between  Hobbism  and  Popery.  He  was 
crowned  in  his  youth  with  the  Covenant  in  his  hand  ; 
he  died  at  last  with  the  Host  sticking  in  his  throat ; 
and,  during  most  of  the  intermediate  years,  was  occu- 
pied in  persecuting  both  Covenanters  and  Catholics. 
He  was  not  a  tyrant  from  the  ordinary  motives.  He 
valued  power  for  its  own  sake  little,  and  fame  still  less. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  vindictive,  or  to  have 
found  any  pleasing  excitement  in  cruelty.  What  he 
wanted  was  to  be  amused,  to  get  through  the  twenty- 
four  hours  pleasantly  without  sitting  down  to  dry  busi- 
ness. Sauntering  was,  as  Sheffield  expresses  it,  the 
true  Sultana  Queen  of  his  Majesty's  aflFections.  A 
sitting  in  council  would  have  been  insupportable  to  him 
if  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  not  been  there  to  mako 
mouths  at  the  Chancellor.  It  has  been  said,  and  is 
highly  probable,  tliat  in  his  exile  he  was  quite  disposed 
to  sell  his  rights  to  Cromwell  for  a  good  round  sum. 
To  the  last,  his  only  quarrel  with  his  Parliaments  was 
that  they  often  gave  him  trouble,  and  would  not  alwa3''s 
give  him  money.  If  there  was  a  person  for  whom  he 
felt  a  real  regard,  that  person  was  his  brother.  If  there 
#88  a  point,  about  which  he  really  entertained  a  scruple 
o£  conscience  or  of  honour,  that  point  was  the  descent 
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of  the  crown.  Yet  he  was  willing  to  consent  to  the 
Exclusion  Bill  for  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
tlie  negotiation  was  broken  off  only  because  he  insisted 
on  being  paid  beforehand.  To  do  him  justice,  hia 
tempei  was  good  ;  his  manners  agreeable  ;  liis  natural 
talents  above  mediocrity.  But  he  was  sensual,  frivo- 
lous, false,  and  cold-hearted,  beyond  almost  any  prince 
of  whom  history  makes  mention. 

Under  the  government  of  such  a  man,  the  English 
people  could  not  be  long  in  recovering  from  the  intoxi- 
cation of  loyalty.  They  were  then,  as  they  are  still,  a 
brave,  proud,  and  high-spirited  race,  unaccustomed  to 
defeat,  to  shame,  or  to  servitude.  The  splendid  ad- 
ministration of  Ohver  had  taught  them  to  consider 
their  country  as  a  match  for  the  greatest  empires  of 
the  earth,  as  the  first  of  maritime  powers,  as  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  interest.  Though,  in  the  day  of 
their  affectionate  enthusiasm,  they  might  sometimes 
extol  the  royal  prerogative  in  terms  which  would  have 
better  become  the  courtiers  of  Aurungzebe,  they  were 
not  men  whom  it  was  quite  safe  to  take  at  their  word. 
They  were  much  more  perfect  in  the  theory  than  in 
the  practice  of  passive  obedience.  Though  they  might 
deride  the  austere  manners  and  scriptural  phrases  of 
the  Puritans  they  were  still  at  heart  a  religious  people. 
The  majority  saw  no  great  sin  in  field-sports,  stage- 
plays,  promiscuous  dancing,  cards,  fairs,  starch,  or  false 
hair.  But  gross  profaneness  and  licentiousness  were 
regarded  with  general  horror  ;  and  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion was  held  in  utter  detestation  by  nine  tentlis  of  the 
middle  class. 

Such  was  the  nation  which,  awaking  from  its  rap- 
urous  trance,  found  itself  sold  to  a  foreign,  a  despotic* 
%  Popish  court,  defeated  on  its  own  seas  and  riven 
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by  a  state  of  far  inferior  resources,  and  placed  uiidei 
the  rule  of  pandars  and  buffoons.  Our  ancestors  saw 
the  best  and  ablest  divines  of  the  age  turned  out  of 
their  benefices  by  hundreds.  They  saw  the  prisons 
filled  with  men  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  fiishion  generally 
prevailing  throughout  Protestant  Europe.  They  saw 
a  Popish  Queen  on  the  throne,  and  a  Popish  heir  on 
the  steps  of  the  tlirone.  They  saw  unjust  aggression 
followed  by  feeble  war,  and  feeble  war  ending  in  dis- 
graceftd  peace.  They  saw  a  Dutch  fleet  riding 
umphant  in  the  Thames.  They  saw  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance broken,  the  Exchequer  shut  up,  the  public  credit 
shaken,  the  arms  of  England  employed,  in  shameful 
subordination  to  France,  against  a  country  which 
seemed  to  be  the  last  asylum  of  civil  and  reUgious 
liberty.  They  saw  Ireland  discontented,  and  Scotland 
in  rebellion.  They  saw,  meantime,  Whitehall  swarm- 
ing with  sharpers  and  courtesans.  They  saw  harlot 
after  harlot,  and  bastard  after  bastard,  not  only  raised 
to  the  highest  honours  of  the  peerage,  but  supplied  out 
of  the  spoils  of  the  honest,  industrious,  and  ruined 
public  creditor,  with  ample  means  of  supporting  the 
new  dignity.  The  government  became  more  odious 
every  day.  Even  in  the  bosom  of  that  very  House 
of  Commons  which  had  been  <elected  by  the  nation  in 
the  ecstasy  of  its  penitence,  of  its  joy,  and  of  its  hope, 
an  opposition  sprang  up  and  became  powerftLl.  Loy- 
alty which  had  been  proof  against  all  the  disasters  of 
the  civil  war,  which  had  survived  the  routs  of  Naaeby 
and  Worcester,  which  had  never  flinched  from  seques- 
tration and  exile,  which  the  Protector  could  never  in- 
timidate or  seduce,  began  to  fail  in  this  last  and  hard- 
wt  trial.    The  storm  had  long  been  gathering.  At 
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length  it  burst  with  a  fury  which  threatened  the  whck 
frame  of  society  with  dissolution. 

When  the  general  election  of  January,  1679,  took 
place,  the  nation,  had  retraced  the  path  which  it  had 
been  describing  from  1640  to  1660.  It  was  again  in 
the  same  mood  in  which  it  had  been  when,  after  twelve 
years  of  misgovemment,  the  Long  Parliament  assem- 
bled. In  every  part  of  the  country,  the  name 
courtier  had  become  a  by-word  of  reproach.  The  old 
warriors  of  the  Covenant  again  ventured  out  of  those 
retreats  in  which  they  had,  at  the  time  of  the  Restorar 
tion,  hidden  themselves  from  the  insults  of  the  tii- 
umphant  Malignants,  and  in  which,  during  twenty 
years,  they  had  preserved  in  fiiU  vigour 

^  The  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  bate. 
With  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome.* ' 

Then  were  again  seen  in  the  streets  feces  which 
called  up  strange  and  terrible  recollections  of  the 
days  when  the  saints,  with  the  high  praises  of  God 
in  their  mouths,  and  a  two-edged  sword  in  their 
hands,  had  bound  kings  with  chains,  and  nobles  with 
links  of  iron.  Then  were  again  heard  voices  which 
had  shouted  "Privilege"  by  the  coach  of  Charles  I. 
in  the  time  of  his  tyranny,  and  had  called  for  "  Jus- 
tice "  in  Westminster  HsJl  on  the  day  of  his  trial.  It 
has  been  the  fashion  to  represent  the  excitement  of 
this  period  as  the  effect  of  the  Popish  plot.  To  us  it 
Beams  clear  that  the  Popish  plot  was  rather  the  effect 
than  the  cause  of  the  general  agitation.  It  was  not 
the  disease,  but  a  symptom,  though,  like  many  other 
lymptoms,  it  aggravate  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
In  1660  or  1661  ii  would  have  been  utterly  out  of 
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the  power  of  such  men  as  Gates  or  Bedloe  to  give 
uny  serious  disturbance  to  the  Government.  They 
would  have  been  laughed  at,  pilloried,  well  peltod, 
soundly  whipped,  and  speediJy  forgotten.  In  1678  or 
1679  there  would  have  been  an  outbreak,  If  those  men 
had  never  been  bom.  For  years  things  had  been 
steadily  tending  to  such  a  consummation.  Society 
was  one  vast  mass  of  combustible  matter.  No  mass  so 
vast  and  so  combustible  ever  waited  long  for  a  spaik. 

Rational  men,  we  suppose,  are  now  fully  agreed 
that  by  far  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
Oates's  story  was  a  pure  fabrication.  It  is  indeed 
highly  probable  that,  during  his  intercourse  with  the 
J esuits,  he  may  have  heard  much  wild  talk  about  the 
best  means  of  reestablishing  the  Catholic  religion  in 
England,  and  that  from  some  of  the  absurd  day- 
dreams of  the  zealots  with  whom  he  then  associated 
he  may  have  taken  hints  for  his  narrative.  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  he  was  privy  to  any  thing  which 
deserved  the  name  of  conspiracy.  And  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  if  there  be  any  small  portion  of  truth  in 
his  evidence,  that  portion  is  so  deeply  buried  in  false- 
hood that  no  human  skill  can  now  effect  a  separation. 
We  must  not,  however,  forget,  that  we  see  his  story 
by  the  light  of  much  information  wliich  his  contem- 
porai-ies  did  not  at  first  possess.  We  have  nothing  to 
nay  for  the  witnesses,  but  something  in  mitigation  to 
offer  on  behalf  of  the  pubhc.  We  own  that  the  credu- 
lity which  the  nation  showed  on  that  occasion  seems  to 
us,  though  censurable  indeed,  yet  not  wholly  inex- 
cusable. 

Our  ancestors  knew,  from  tlie  experience  of  several 
generations  at  home  and  abroad,  how  restless  and  en 
.roaching  was  the  disposition  of  the  Churck  of  Rome 
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The  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  was  a  bigoted  mem* 
ber  of  that  church.  The  reigning  King  seemed  for 
more  inclined  to  show  favour  to  that  church  than  to 
the  Presbyterians.  He  was  the  intimate  ally,  or 
rather  the  hired  servant,  of  a  powerftJ  King,  who 
had  already  given  proofs  of  his  determination  to 
tolerate  within  his  dominions  no  other  religion  tlian 
that  of  Rome.  The  Catholics  had  begun  to  talk  a 
bolder  language  than  formerly,  and  to  anticipate  the 
restoration  of  their  worship  in  all  its  ancient  dignity 
and  splendour.  At  this  juncture,  it  is  rumoured  that 
a  Popish  plot  has  been  discovered.  A  distinguished 
Catholic  is  arrested  on  suspicion.  It  appears  that  he 
has  destroyed  almost  all  his  papers.  A  few  letters, 
4iowever,  have  escaped  the  flames;  and  these  letters 
are  found  to  contain  much  alarming  matter,  strange 
expressions  about  subsidies  from  France,  allusions  to 
a  vast  scheme  which  would  "  give  the  greatest  blow 
to  the  Protestant  religion  that  it  had  ever  received," 
and  which  "  would  utterly  subdue  a  pestilent  heresy." 
It  was  natural  that  those  who  saw  these  expressions, 
in  letters  which  had  been  overlooked,  should  suspect 
that  there  was  some  horrible  villany  in  those  which 
had  been  carefully  destroyed.  Such  was  the  feeling 
of  the  House  of  Comn^ons :  "  Question,  question, 
Coleman's  letters  I "  was  the  cry  which  drowned  the 
voices  of  the  minority. 

Just  after  the  discovery  of  these  papers,  a  magistrate 
who  had  been  distinguish^^  by  his  independent  spirit, 
find  who  had  taken  the  deposition  of  the  informer,  is 
found  mm'dered,  under  circim[istances  which  make  it 
almost  incredible  that  he  should  have  fallen  either  by 
cobbers  or  by  his  own  hands.  Many  of  our  readers  can 
emember  the  state  of  London  just  after  the  murden 
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of  Mar  and  Williamson,  the  terror  which  was  on  every 
lace,  the  carefiil  barring  of  doors,  the  providing  of 
bhmderbnsses  and  watchmen's  rattles.  We  know  of  a 
sliopkeeper  who  on  that  occasion  sold,  tliree  hundred 
rattles  in  about  ten  hours.  Those  who  remember  that 
panic  may  be  able  to  form  some  notion  of  tlie  state  of 
England  after  the  death  of  Godfrey,  Indeed,  we  must 
say  that,  after  having  read  and  weighed  all  the  evidence 
now  extant  on  that  mysterious  subject,  we  incline  to 
tin;  opinion  that  he  was  assassinated,  and  assassinated  by 
Catliolics,  not  assuredly  by  Catholics  of  the  least  weight 
or  note,  but  by  some  of  those  crazy  and  vindictive  fa- 
natics who  may  be  found  in  every  large  sect,  and  who 
are  peculiarly  likely  to  be  found  in  a  pei'secuted  sect 
Some  of  the  violent  Cameronians  had  recently,  under 
similar  exasperation,  committed  similar  crimes. 

It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  a  panic ;  and  it 
was  natural  that  the  people  should,  in  a  panic,  be  un-  n 
reasonable  and  credulous.  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  they  had  not  at  first,  as  we  have,  the  means  of 
comparing  the  evidence  wliich  was  given  on  different 
trials.  They  were  not  aware  of  one  tenth  part  of  the 
contradictions  and  absurdities  which  Oates  liad  com- 
mitted. The  blunders,  for  example,  into  which  he  fell 
before  the  Council,  his  mistake  about  the  person  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  about  the  situation  of  th6  Jesuits' 
College  at  Paris,  were  not  publicly  known.  He  was  a 
oad  man ;  but  the  spies  and  deserters  by  whom  govern- 
ments are  informed  of  conspiracies  are  generally  bad 
men.  His  story  was  strange  ana  romantic ;  but  it  was 
not  more  strange  or  romantic  than  a  well-authenticated 
Popish  plot,  which  some  few  people  tlien  living  might 
-emember,  the  Gunpowder  treason.  Oates's  account 
9f  the  burning  of  London  was  in  itself  not  more  im- 
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probable  tlian  the  project  of  blowing  up  King,  Lordu, 
and  Commons,  a  project  which  had  not  only  been 
entertained  by  very  distinguished  Catholics,  but  which 
had  very  narrowly  missed  of  success.    As  to  the  design 
on  the  King's  person,  all  the  world  knew  that,  within 
n  century,  two  kings  of  France  and  a  prince  of  Orange 
had  been  murdered  by  Catholics,  purely  from  religioua 
enthusiasm,  that  Elizabeth  had  been  in  constant  danger 
of  a  similar  fate,  and  that  such  attempts,  to  say  the 
least,  had  not  been  discouraged  by  the  highest  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.    The  characters  of  some  of 
the  accused  persons  stood  high  ;  but  so  (hd  that  of  An- 
thbny  Babington,  and  that  of  Everard  Digby.  Those 
who  suffered  denied  their  guih  to  the  last ;  but  no  per- 
sons versed  in  criminal  proceedings  would  attach  any 
importance  to  this  circumstance.    It  was  well  known 
also  that  the  most  distinguished  Cathohc  casuists  had 
written  largely  in  defence  of  regicide,  of  mental  reser- 
vation and  of  equivocation.    It  was  not  quite  impossi- 
ble that  men  whose  minds  had  been  nourished  with  the 
writings  of  such  casuists  might  think  themselves  justi- 
fied in  denying  a  charge  which,  if  acknowledged,  would 
bring  great  scandal  on  the  Church.    The  ti'ials  of  the 
accused  Catholics  were  exactly  like  all  the  state  trials 
of  those  days ;  that  is  to  say,  as  infamous  as  they  could 
be.    They  were  neither  fairer  nor  less  fair  than  those 
of  Algernon  Sydney,  of  Rosewell,  of  Cornish,  of  all 
the  unhappy  men,  in  short,  whom  a  predominant  party 
brought  to  what  was  then  facetiously  called  justice. 
Till  the  Revolution  purified  our  institutions  and  our 
manners,  a  state-trial  was  merely  a  murder  preceded  by 
ihe  uttering  of  certain  gibberish  and  the  performance 
certain  mmmneries. 

The  Opposition  had  now  the  great  body  of  thf 
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nation  with  them.  Thrice  the  King  dissolved  the 
Parliament ;  and  thrice  the  constituent  body  sent  him 
back  representatives  fully  determined  to  keep  strict 
watch  on  all  his  measures,  and  to  exclude  his  brother 
from  the  throne.  Had  the  character  of  Charles  re- 
sembled tliat  of  his  father,  this  intestine  discord  would 
infallibly  have  ended  in  a  civil  war.  'Obstinacy  and 
passion  would  have  been  his  ruin.  His  levity  and 
apathy  were  his  security.  He  resembled  one  of  those 
light  Indian  boats  which  are  safe  because  they  are 
pliant,  which  yield  to  the  impact  of  every  wave,  and 
which  therefore  bound  without  danger  through  a  surf 
in  which  a  vessel  ribbed  with  heart  of  oak  would  in- 
evitably perish.  The  only  thing  about  which  his 
mind  was  unalterably  made  up  was  that,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  he  would  not  go  on  his  travels  again  for 
N  any  body  or  for  any  thing.  His  easy,  indolent  behav 
iour  produced  all  the  effects  of  the  most  artftil  policy. 
He  suffered  things  to  take  their  course  ;  and  if  Achito- 
phel  had  been  at  one  of  liis  ears,  and  Machiavel  at  the 
other,  they  could  have  given  him  no  better  advice  than 
to  let  things  take  their  course.  He  gave  way  to  the 
violence  of  the  movement,  and  waited  for  the  corre* 
sponding  violence  of  the  rebound.  He  exhibited  him* 
self  to  his  subjects  in  the  interesting  character  of  an 
oppressed  king,  who  was  ready  to  do  any  thing  to 
please  them,  and  who  asked  of  them  in  return,  only 
some  consideration  for  his  conscientious  scruples  and 
for  his  feelings  of  natural  affection,  who  was  ready  ,  to 
accept  any  ministers,  to  grant  any  guarantees  to  pub- 
lic liberty,  but  who  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
\ake  away  his  brother's  birthright.  Nothing  more  was 
Qecessary.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  people  whose  noble 
weakness  it  has  always  been  not  to  press  too  hardly  on 
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the  vanquished,  with  a  people  the  lowest  ana  most 
brutal  of  whom  cry  "  Shame  I "  if  they  see  a  man 
struck  when  he  is  on  the  ground.  The  resentment 
which  the  nation  had  felt  towards  the  Court  began  to 
abate  as  soon  as  the  Court  was  manitisstly  unable  to 
offer  any  resistance.  The  panic  which  Godti-ey's 
death  had  excited  gradually  subsided.  Eveiy  day 
brought  to  light  some  new  falsehood  or  contradiction 
in  the  stories  of  Oates  and  Bedloe.  The  people  were 
glutted  with  the  blood  of  Papists,  as  they  had,  twenty 
years  before,  been  glutted  with  the  blood  of  regicides. 
When  the  first  sufferers  in  the  plot  were  brought  to 
die  bar,  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  in  danger 
of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  tJie  mob.  Judges,  jurors, 
and  spectators  seemed  equally  indifferent  to  justice, 
and  equally  eager  for  revenge.  Lord  Stafford,  the 
last  sufferer,  was  pronounced  not  gjiilty  by  a  large 
minority  of  his  peers  ;  and  when  he  protested  his  inno- 
cence on  the  scaffold,  the  people  cried  out,  "  God  bless 
you,  my  lord ;  we  believe  you,  my  lord."  The  at- 
tempt to  make  a  son  of  Lucy  Waters  King  of  Eng- 
land was  aUke  offensive  to  the  pride  of  Uie  nobles  and 
to  the  moral  feeling  of  the  middle  class.  The  old  Cav- 
alier party,  the  great  majority  of  the  landed  gentry, 
the  clergy  and  the  universities  almost  to  a  man,  began 
to  draw  together,  and  to  form  in  close  array  round  the 
throne. 

A  similar  reaction  had  begun  to  take  place  in  favour 
of  Charles  the  First  during  the  second  session  of  the 
Long  Parliament ;  and,  if  that  prince  had  been  honest 
or  sagacious  enough  to  keep  himself  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
ae  would  in  a  few  months  have  found  himself  at  least 
M  powerful  as  his  best  friends,  Lord  Falkland,  Oul- 
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peper,  or  HyJe,  would  have  wished  to  see  him.  By 
illegally  impeaching  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and 
by  making  in  person  a  wicked  attempt  on  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  stopped  and  turned  back  that  tide  of 
loyal  feeling  which  was  just  beginning  to  run  strongly. 
The  son,  quite  as  Httle  restrained  by  law  or  by  honour 
as  the  father,  was,  luckily  for  himself,  a  man  of  a 
lounging,  careless  temper,  and,  from  temper,  we  be- 
lieve, rather  than  from  policy,  escaped  that  great  error 
which  cost  the  father  so  dear.  Instead  of  trying  to 
pluck  the  fruit  before  it  was  ripe,  he  lay  still  till  it  fell 
meUow  into  his  very  mouth.  If  he  had  arrested  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Russell  in  a  manner  not  war- 
ranted by  law,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  have 
ended  his  life  in  exile.  He  took  the  sure  coui*se.  He 
employed  only  his  legal  prerogatives,  and  he  found 
them  amply  sufficient  for  his  pm*pose. 

During  the  first  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  liis 
reign,  he  had  been  playing  the  game  of  his  enemies. 
From  1678  to  1681,  liis  enemies  had  played  his  game. 
They  owed  their  power  to  his  misgovemment.  He 
owed  the  recovery  of  his  power  to  their  violence. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  came  back  to  him  after 
their  estrangement  with  impetuous  affection.  He  had 
scarcely  been  more  popular  when  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Kent  than  when,  after  several  years  of  re- 
straint and  humiliation,  he  dissolved  his  last  Parliament. 

Nevertheless,  while  this  flux  and  reflux  of  o[nnion 
went  on,  the  cause  of  public  liberty  was  steadily  gain- 
ing. There  had  been  a  great  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
throne  at  the  Restoratii/n.  But  the  Star-Chamber,  the 
High  Commission,  the  Ship-money,  had  forever  disajv 
peared.  There  was  now  another  similar  reaction. 
Bat  the  Habea»-Corpus  Act  had  been  passed  during 
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the  short  predominance  of  the  Opposition,  and  it  was 
not  repealed. 

The  King,  however,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  na- 
tion, was  quite  strong  enough  to  inflict  a  terrible  re- 
venge on  the  party  which  had  lately  held  him  in  bond- 
age. In  1681  commenced  the  third  of  those  periods 
into  which  we  have  divided  the  history  of  England 
fi'om  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.  During  this 
period  a  third  great  reaction  took  place.  The  excesses 
of  tyranny  restored  to  the  cause  of  Uberty  the  hearts 
which  had  been  alienated  from  that  cause  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  faction.  In  1681,  the  King  had  almost  his  en- 
emies at  liis  feet.  In  1688,  the  King  was  an  exile  in  a 
strange  land. 

The  whole  of  that  machinery  which  had  lately  been 
in  motion  against  the  Papists  was  now  put  in  motion 
against  the  Whigs,  browbeating  judges,  packed  juries, 
lying  witnesses,  clamorous  spectators.  The  ablest  chief 
of  the  party  fled  to  a  foreign  country  and  died  there. 
The  most  virtuous  man  of  the  party  was  beheaded. 
Another  of  its  most  distinguished  members  preferred 
a  voluntary  death  to  the  shame  of  a  public  execution. 
The  boroughs  on  which  the  government  could  not  de- 
pend were,  by  means  of  legal  quibbles,  deprived  of 
their  charters ;  and  their  constitution  was  remodelled 
In  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  insure  the  return  of 
representatives  devoted  to  the  Court.  All  parts  of 
the  kingdom  emulously  sent  up  the  most  extravagant 
assurances  of  the  love  which  they  bore  to  their  sover- 
eign, and  of  the  abhorrence  with  which  they  regarded 
those  who  questioned  the  divine  origin  or  the  boundless 
extent  of  his  power.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that,  in  this  hot  competition  of  bigots  and  slaves,  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  the  unquestioned  pre^roi* 
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aence.  The  glory  of  being  fai*ther  behind  the  age 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  British  people,  is  one 
which  that  learned  body  acquu*ed  early,  and  lias  nevei* 
lost. 

Charles  died,  and  his  brotlier  came  to  t^e  throne ; 
but,  though  the  person  of  tho  sovereign  was  changed, 
the  love  and  awe  with  which  the  office  was  regarded 
were  undiminished.  Indeed,  it  seems  that,  of  the  two 
princes,  James  was,  in  spite  of  his  religion,  ratlier  the 
favourite  of  the  High  Church  party.  He  had  been 
specially  singled  out  as  the  mark  of  the  Wliigs ;  and 
tliis  circumstance  sufficed  to  make  him  tlie  idol  of  the 
Tories.  He  called  a  parliament.  The  loyal  gentry 
of  the  counties  and  the  packed  votera  of  the  remodelled 
boroughs  gave  him  a  parliament  such  as  England  had 
not  seen  for  a  century,  a  parliament  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  obsequious  that  ever  sat  under  a  prince 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  One  insurrectionary  move- 
ment, indeed,  took  place  in  England  and  another  in 
Scotland.  Both  were  put  down  with  ease,  and  pun- 
bhed  with  tremendous  severity.  Even  after  that 
bloody  circuit,  which  will  never  be  forgotten  while  the 
English  race  exists  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  no  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  ventured  to  whisper 
even  the  mildest  censure  on  Jeffreys.  Edmund  Waller, 
emboldened  by  his  great  age  and  his  high  reputation, 
attacked  the  cruelty  of  tlie  mihtary  chiefe ;  and  tliis  is 
the  brightest  part  of  his  long  and  checkered  public  life. 
But  even  Waller  did  not  venture  to  arraign  the  still 
more  odious  cruelty  of  the  Chief  Justice.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  James,  at  that  time,  had  httle 
reason  to  envy  tlie  extent  of  authority  possessed  by 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

By  whst  means  this  vast  power  was  m  three  years 
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broken  down,  by  wliat  perverse  and  frantic  misgov- 
eiTiment  tile  tyrant  revived  the  spirit  of  the  vanquisl^ed 
VVliigs,  turned  to  fixed  hostility  the  neutrality  of  the 
trimmers,  and  drove  from  hun  the  landed  gentry,  the 
Church,  the  army,  liis  own  creatures,  his  own  chil- 
dren, is  well  known  to  our  readers.  But  we  wish  to 
say  somethhig  about  one  part  of  the  question,  wliich  in 
our  own  time  has  a  little  puzzled  some  very  worthy 
men,  and  about  which  the  author  of  the  Continuation 
before  us  has  said  much  with  which  we  can  by  no 
means  concur. 

James,  it  is  said,  declared  himself  a  supporter  of 
toleration.  If  he  violated  the  constitution,  he  at  least 
violated  it  for  one  of  the  noblest  ends  that  any  states- 
man ever  had  in  view.  His  object  was  to  free  millions 
of  his  subjects  from  penal  laws  and  disabilities  which 
hardly  any  person  now  considers  as  just.  He  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  blameless,  or,  at  worst,  as 
guilty  only  of  employing  irregular  means  to  effect  a 
most  praiseworthy  purpose.  A  very  ingenious  man, 
whom  we  believe  to  be  a  Catholic,  Mr.  Banim,  has 
written  a  historical  novel,  of  the  literary  merit  of  which 
we  cannot  speak  very  highly,  for  the  purpose  of  iivcul- 
eating  this  opinion.  The  editor  of  Mackintosh's  Frag- 
ment assures  us,  that  the  standard  of  James  bore  the 
nobler  inscription,  and  so  forth ;  the  meaning  of  which 
is,  that  William  and  the  other  authors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  vile  Whigs  who  drove  out  J ames  for  beinor  q 
Radical ;  that  the  crime  of  the  King  was  his  gouig  far- 
ther in  liberaUty  than  his  subjects ;  that  he  was  the  real 
champion  of  freedom  ;  and  that  Somers,  Locke,  New- 
ton, and  other  narrow-minded  people  of  the  same  sort, 
were  the  real  bigots  and  oppressors. 

Now,  we  admit  that  if  the  premises  :an  be  made  oat| 
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the  conclusion  follows.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  James 
did  sincerely  wish  to  establish  |)erfect  freedom  of  con- 
J9cionee,  we  shall  think  liis  conduct  deserving  of  indul- 
gence, if  not  of  praise.  We  shall  not  be  inclined  to 
censure  harshly  even  his  illegal  acts.  We  conceive 
that  so  noble  and  salutary  an  object  would  have  justified 
resistance  on  the  part  of  subjects.  We  can  therefore 
scarcely  deny  that  it  would  at  least  excuse  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  king.  But  it  can  be  proved,  we 
think,  by  the  strongest  evidence,  that  James  had  no 
such  object  in  view ;  and  that,  under  the  pretence  of 
establishing  perfect  religious  liberty,  he  was  trying  to 
establish  the  ascendency  and  the  exclusive  dominion  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  is  true  that  he  professed  himself  a  supporter  of 
toleration.  Every  sect  clamours  for  toleration  when 
it  is  down.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that, 
when  Bonner  was  in  the  Marshalsea,  he  thought  it  a 
very  hard  thing  that  a  man  should  be  locked  up  in 
a  gaol  for  not  being  able  to  understand  the  words, 
"  This  is  my  body,"  in  the  same  way  with  the  lords  of 
the  council.  It  would  not  be  very  wise  to  conclude 
that  a  beggar  is  fiill  of  Christian  charity,  because  he 
assures  you  that  God  will  reward  you  if  you  give  liim 
a  penny  ;  or  that  a  soldier  is  humane,  because  he  cries 
out  lustily  for  quarter  when  a  bayonet  is  at  his  throat. 
The  doctrine  which,  from  the  very  firat  origin  of  re- 
ligious dissensions,  has  been  held  by  all  bigots  of  all 
sects,  when  condensed  into  a  few  words,  and  stripped 
of  rhetorical  disguise,  is  simply  this  :  I  am  in  the  right, 
and  J  ou  are  in  the  wrong.  When  you  are  the  stronger 
you  ought  to  tolerate  me  ;  for  it  is  your  duty  to  tolerate 
truth.  But  when  I  am  the  stronger,  I  si.  all  persecute 
you  ;  for  it  is  my  duty  to  persecute  error. 
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The  Catholics  lay  uiider  severe  restraiuts  ia  Eng- 
jand.  James  wished  to  remove  those  restraints ;  and 
therefore  he  held  a  language  &vourable  to  hberty  ol 
conscience.  But  the  whole  history  of  his  life  proves 
tliat  this  was  a  mere  pretence.  In  1679  he  held  simi- 
lar language,  in  a  conversation  with  the  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam;  and  the  author  of  the  Continuation 
refei^  to  this  circumstance  as  a  proof  that  the  King  had 
long  entertahied  a  strong  feeluig  on  die  subject.  Un- 
happily it  proves  only  the  utter  insincerity  of  all  the 
King's  later  professions.  If  he  had  pretended  to  be 
converted  to  the  doctrines  of  toleration  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  some  credit  might  have  been  due  to 
him.  But  we  know  most  certainly  that,  in  1679,  and 
long  after  tliat  yeai',  James  was  a  most  bloody  and  re- 
morseless persecutor.  After  1679,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government  of  Scotland.  And  what 
had  been  his  conduct  in  that  country  ?  He  had  hunted 
down  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  Covenanters  with  a 
barbarity  of  wliich  no  other  prince  of  modem  times, 
Philip  the  Second  excepted,  had  ever  shown  himseli 
capable.  He  had  indulged  himself  in  the  amusement 
of  seeing  the  torture  of  the  Boot  inflicted  on  the 
wretched  enthusiasts  whom  persecution  had  driven  to 
resistance.  After  his  accession,  almost  his  first  act 
was  to  obtain  from  the  servile  parliament  of  Scotland  a 
law  for  inflicting  death  on  preachers  at  conventicles 
held  within  houses,  and  on  both  preachers  and  hearers 
at  conventicles  held  in  the  open  air.  All  tliis  he  had 
done  for  a  religion  which  was  not  his  own.  All  tliis 
he  had  done,  not  in  defence  of  truth  against  error,  but 
'n  defence  of  one  damnable  error  against  another,  in 
defence  of  the  Episcopalian  against  the  Presbyterian 
apostasy.    Lewis  the  Foiu*teenth  is  justly  censurerl  £ni 
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brjing  to  dragoon  his  subjects  to  heaven.  But  it  wbb 
reserved  for  James  to  torture  and  murder  for  the  difieiv 
ence  between  two  roads  to  hell.^  And  this  man,  sp 
deeply  imbued  with  the  poison  of  intolerance  that, 
rather  than  not  persecute  at  all,  he  would  persecute 
people  out  of  one  heresy  into  another,  this  man  is  held 
up  as  the  champion  of  rehgious  Uberty.  This  man, 
who  persecuted  in  the  cause  of  the  unclean  panther, 
would  not,  we  are  told,  have  persecuted  for  the  sake  of 
the  milk-white  and  immortal  hind. 

And  what  was  the  conduct  of  James  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  professing  zeal  for  the  rights  of  con- 
icience?  Was  he  not  even  then  persecuting  to  the 
very  best  of  his  power  ?  Was  he  not  employing  all 
his  legal  prerogatives,  and  many  prerogatives  which 
were  not  legal,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  his  subjects 
to  conform  to  his  creed  ?  While  he  pretended  to  abhor 
the  laws  which  excluded  Dissenters  firom  office,  was  he 
not  liimself  dismissing  from  office  his  ablest,  his  most 
experienced,  his  most  fidthftil  servants,  on  account  of 
their  rehgious  opinions  ?  For  what  offence  was  Lord 
Rochester  driven  from  the  Treasury  ?  He  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Royal  House.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  die  Tory  party.  He  had  stood  firmly  by  James  in 
tlie  most  trying  emergencies.  But  he  would  not 
change  his  religion,  and  he  was  dismissed.  That  we 
may  not  be  suspected  of  overstating  the  case.  Dr.  Lhi- 
gard,  a  very  competent,  and  assuredly  not  a  very  wil- 
ling witness,  shall  speak  for  us.  "The  King,"  says 
that  able  but  partial  writer,  "was  disappointed:  he 
complained  to  Barillon  of  the  obstinacy  and  insincerity 
of  the  treasurer;  and  the  latter  received  from  the 
French  envoy  a  very  intelligible  hint  that  the  loss  of 
sffice  wcmld  result  from  his  adhesion  to  his  religious 
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jrced.  He  was,  however,  inflexible  ;  and  James,  aftoi 
B  long  delay,  communicated  to  him,  but  with  conr.ider- 
able  embarrassment  and  many  tears,  his  final  determi* 
nation.  He  had  hoped,  he  said,  that  Rochester,  by  con- 
forming to  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  have  spared 
him  the  unpleasant  task  ;  but  kings  must  sacrifice  their 
feeUngs  to  their  duty."  And  this  was  the  King  who 
wished  to  have  all  men  of  all  sects  rendered  alike  capar 
ble  of  holding  office.  These  proceedings  were  alone  suf- 
ficient to  take  away  all  credit  from  his  liberal  professions ; 
and  such,  as  we  learn  fi'om  the  despatches  of  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  was  really  the  effect.  "  Pare,"  says  D'Adda, 
writing  a  few  days  after  the  retirement  of  Rochester, 
"  pare  che  gli  animi  sono  inaspriti  della  voce  che  corre 
tr^  il  popolo,  d'  esser  cacciato  il  detto  ministro  per  non 
essere  CattoUco,  percid  timrsi  al  esterminio  de'  Protes- 
tanti."  Was  it  ever  denied  that  the  favours  of  the 
Crown  were  constantly  bestowed  and  withheld  purely 
on  account  of  the  rehgious  opinions  of  the  claimants  ? 
And  if  these  things  were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
would  have  been  done  in  the  dry  ?  If  James  act^ 
thus  when  he  had  the  strongest  motives  to  court  his 
Protestant  subjects,  what  course  was  he  Ukely  to  follow* 
when  he  had  obtained  from  them  all  that  he  asked  ? 

Who  again  was  his  closest  ally?  And  what  wa^ 
the  policy  of  that  ally  ?  The  subjects  of  James,  it  is 
true,  did  not  know  half  the  infamy  of  their  sovereign. 
They  did  not  know,  as  we  know,  that,  while  he  was 
ecturing  them  on  the  blessings  of  equal  toleration, 
ne  was  constantly  congratulating  his  good  brother 
Lewis  on  the  success  of  that  intolerant  poUcy  which 
bad  turned  the  fairest  tracts  of  France  into  deserts, 
dxid  driven  into  exile  myriads  of  the  most  peaceable, 
indiistriocs,  and  skilful  artisans  in  the  world.  But 
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the  English  did  know  that  the  two  princes  were  bound 
together  in  the  closest  union.  They  saw  their  sover- 
eign with  toleration  on  his  lips,  separating  himself 
&*om  those  states  which  had  first  set  the  example  of 
toleration,  and  connecting  himself  by  the  strongest 
ties  with  the  most  £uthless  and  merciless  persecutor 
who  could  then  be  ibimd  on  any  continental  tlu'one. 

By  what  advice  again  was  James  guided?  Who 
were  the  persons  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  con- 
fid^ce,  and  who  took  the  warmest  interest  in  his 
schemes  ?  The  ambassador  of  France,  the  Nuncio  of 
Rome,  and  Father  Petre  the  Jesuit.  And  is  not  tliis 
enough  to  prove  that  the  establislnnent  of  equal  tol- 
eration was  not  his  plan  ?  Was  Lewis  for  toleration  ? 
Was  tlie  Vatican  for  toleration  ?  Was  the  order  of 
Jesuits  for  toleration?  We  know  that  the  hberal 
professions  of  James  were  higlily  approved  by  those 
very  govenunents,  by  those  very  societies,  whose 
theory  and  practice  it  notoriously  was  to  keep  no  Mth 
with  heretics  and  to  give  no  quarter  to  heretics.  And 
are  we,  in  order  to  save  James's  reputation  for  sin- 
cerity, to  believe  that  all  at  once  those  governments 
and  those  societies  had  changed  their  nature,  had  Ais- 
covered  the  criminaUty  of  all  their  former  conduct. 
Had  adopted  principles  far  more  liberal  than  those  of 
Locke,  of  Leighton,  or  of  Tillotson  ?  Which  is  the 
aore  probable  supposition,  that  the  King  who  had 
revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  Pope  under  whose 
sanction  the  Inquisition  was  then  imprisoning  and 
burning,  the  religious  order  wliich,  in  every  contr<H 
versy  in  which  it  had  ever  been  engaged,  had  called 
in  the  aid  either  of  the  magistrate  or  of  the  assassin, 
should  have  become  as  thorough-going  fiiends  to  relig- 
Hms  liberty  as  Dr.  FrankUn  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  that 
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a  Jesnit-ridden  bigot  should  be  induced  to  dissemble 
for  the  good  of  the  Church  ? 

The  game  wliich  the  Jesuits  were  playing  waii  no 
new  game.  A  hundred  years  before  they  had  preached 
up  political  freedom,  just  as  they  were  now  preaching 
up  religious  freedom.  They  had  tried  to  raise  the 
republicans  against  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Elizabeth, 
just  as  they  were  now  trying  to  raise  tlie  Protestant 
Dissenters  against  the  Established  Church.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  tools  of  Philip  the  Second 
were  constantly  preaching  doctrines  that  bordered  on 
Jacobinism,  constantly  insisting  on  the  right  of  the 
people  to  cashier  kings,  and  of  every  private  citizen 
to  plunge  his  dagger  into  the  heart  of  a  wicked  ruler. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  persecutors  of  the 
Huguenots  were  crying  out  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  vindicating 
with  the  utmost  fervour  the  right  of  every  man  to 
adore  God  after  his  own  fksliion.  In  both  cases  they 
were  alike  insincere.  In  both  cases  the  fool  who  had 
trusted  them  would  have  found  himself  miserably 
duped.  A  good  and  wise  man  would  doubtless  dis- 
approve of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Elizabeth.  But 
would  he  have  really  served  the  interests  of  political 
Jiberty,  if  he  had  put  faith  in  the  professions  of  the 
Romish  casuists,  joined  their  party,  and  taken  a  share 
m  Noithumberland's  revolt,  or  in  Babington's  con- 
spiracy ?  Would  he  not  have  been  assisting  to  estab- 
lish a  far  worse  tyranny  than  that  which  he  was 
trying  to  put  down?  In  the  same  manner,  a  good 
and  wise  man  would  doubtless  see  very  much  to 
tondenm  in  the  conduct  of  the  Church  of  England 
Qnder  die  Stuarts.  But  was  he  therefore  to  join 
the  King  and  the  Catholics  against  that  Church? 
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Ajid  was  it  not  plain  that,  by  so  doing,  he  woulJ 
Assist  in  setting  up  a  spiritual  despotism,  compared 
with  wliich  the  despotism  of  tlie  fistabh'slmient  wai 
as  a  little  finger  to  the  loins,  as  a  rod  of  whips  to  a 
rod  of  scorpions  ? 

Lewis  had  a  far  stronger  mind  than  James.  lie 
had  at  least  an  equally  high  sense  of  honour.  He  was 
in  a  much  less  dcgi*ee  the  slave  of  liis  priests.  His 
Protestant  subjects  had  all  the  security  for  their  rights 
of  conscience  which  law  and  solemn  compact  could 
give.  Had  that  security  been  found  sufficient  ?  And 
was  not  one  such  instance  enough  for  one  generation  ? 

The  plan  of  James  seems  to  us  perfectly  intelligible. 
The  toleration  which,  with  the  concurrence  and  ap- 
plause of  all  the  most  cruel  persecutors  in  Europe,  he 
was  offering  to  his  people,  was  meant  simply  to  divide 
them.  This  is  the  most  obvious  and  vulgar  of  political 
artifices.  We  have  seen  it  employed  a  hundred  times 
within  oiu"  own  memory.  At  this  moment  we  see  the 
Carlists  in  France  hallooing  on  the  Extreme  Left 
against  the  Centre  Left.  Four  years  ago  the  same 
trick  was  practised  in  England.  We  heard  old  buyers 
and  sellers  of  boroughs,  men  who  had  been  seated  ui 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  unsparing  use  of  eject- 
tients,  and  who  had,  through  their  whole  lives,  opposed 
tvery  measure  which  tended  to  increase  the  power  of 
«he  democracy,  abusing  the  Reform  Bill  as  not  demo- 
cratic enough,  appealing  io  the  labouring  classes,  exe- 
crating the  tyranny  of  the  ten-pound  householdei's,  and 
exclianging  compliments  and  caresses  with  the  most 
not  >1  incendiaries  of  our  time.  The  cry  of  universal 
ii^leration  was  employed  by  James,  just  as  the  cry  of 
universal  suffrage  was  lately  employed  by  some  veteran 
Tories.    The  object  of  the  mock  democrats  of  oui 
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time  was  to  produce  a  conflict  i)etween  the  middk 
classes  and  the  multitude,  and  thus  to  prevent  all 
reform.  The  object  of  James  was  to  produce  a  con- 
flict between  the  Church  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  thus  to  facilitate  the  victory  of  the  Cathohce  ov^ 
both. 

We  do  not  beUeve  that  he  could  have  succeeded. 
But  we  do  not  think  his  plan  so  utterly  frantic  and 
hopeless  as  it  has  generally  been  thought;  and  we 
are  sure  that,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  gain  his 
first  point,  the  people  would  liave  had  no  remedy 
left  but  an  appeal  to  physical  force,  which  would 
have  been  made  under  most  unfavourable  drcum- 
stances.  He  conceived  that  the  Tories,  hampered  by 
their  professions  of  passive  obedience,  would  have 
submitted  to  his  pleasure,  and  that  the  Dissenters, 
seduced  by  his  delusive  promises  of  relief,  would  have 
given  him  strenuous  support.  In  this  way  he  hoped 
to  obtain  a  law,  nominally  for  the  removal  of  all  re- 
ligious disabilities,  but  really  for  the  excluding  of  all 
Protestants  from  all  offices.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  a  prince  who  has  all  the  patronage  of  the  state  in 
his  hands  can,  without  violating  the  letter  of  the  law, 
establish  whatever  test  he  chooses.  And,  (rom  the 
whole  conduct  of  James,  we  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  his  power 
to  the  utmost.  The  statute-book  might  declare  all 
Englishmen  equally  capable  of  holding  office ;  but  to 
ivhat  end,  if  all  offices  were  in  the  gift  of  a  sovereign 
resolved  not  to  employ  a  single  heretic  ?  We  firmly 
believe  that  not  one  post  in  the  government,  in  the 
dumy,  in  the  navy,  on  the  bench,  or  at  the  bar,  not 
one  peerage,  nay  not  one  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  the 
royal  gift,  would  have  been  bestowed  on  any  Protet 
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fcant  of  any  persuasion.  Even  while  the  King  had 
still  strong  motives  to  dissemble,  he  had  made  a  Cath- 
olic Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  a  Catholic  Presddent 
of  Magdalen  College.  There  seems  to  be  no  dcx.tt 
that  the  See  of  York  was  kept  vacant  for  another 
Catholic.  J£  tTames  had  been  sufiered  to  follow  this 
course  for  twenty  years,  every  miUtary  man  from  a 
general  to  a  diummer,  every  officer  of  a  ship,  every 
judge,  every  King's  counsel,  every  lord-lieutenant  of 
a  county,  every  justice  of  the  peace,  every  atnbassk- 
dor,  every  minister  of  state,  every  person  employed  in 
the  royal  household,  in  the  custom-house,  in  the  post- 
office,  in  the  excise,  woidd  have  been  a  Catholic.  The 
CathoUcs  would  have  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  even  if  that  majority  had  been  made,  as  Sun- 
derland threatened,  by  bestowing  coronets  on  a  whole 
troop  of  the  Guards.  Catholics  would  have  had,  we 
believe,  the  chief  weight  even  in  the  Convocation. 
Every  bishop,  every  dean,  every  holder  of  a  crown 
living,  every  head  of  every  college  which  was  sub- 
ject to  the  royal  power,  would  have  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Almost  all  the  places  of  Uberal  edu- 
uttion  would  have  been  under  the  direction  of  Catho- 
lics. The  whole  power  of  licensing  books  would  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  Catholics.  All  this  immense 
mass  of  power  would  have  been  steadily  supported 
by  the  arms  and  by  the  gold  of  France,  and  would 
have  descended  to  an  heir  whose  whole  education 
would  have  been  conducted  with  a  view  to  one  sin- 
jrle  end,  the  complete  reestablishment  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  The  House  of  Commons  would  have 
been  the  only  legal  obstacle.  But  the  rights  of  a 
^reat  portion  of  the  electors  were  at  the  mercy  of 
die  courts  of  law ;  and  the  courts  of  law  were  ab^ 
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Bolutely  dependent  on  the  Crown.  We  cannot  there* 
fore  think  it  altogether  impossible  that  a  house  might 
have  been  packed  which  would  have  re^ored  the  dap 
uf  Mary. 

We  certauilj  do  not  believe  that  this  would  have 
been  tamely  borne.  But  we  do  believe  that,  if  the 
nation  had  been  deluded  by  the  King's  professions  of 
toleration,  all  this  would  have  been  attempted,  and 
could  have  been  averted  only  by  a  most  bloody  and 
destructive  contest,  in  which  the  whole  Protestant  pop- 
ulation would  have  been  opposed  to  the  Catholics.  On 
the  one  side  would  have  been  a  vast  numerical  superi- 
ority. But  on  the  other  side  would  have  been  the 
whole  organization  of  government,  and  two  great  disci- 
plined armies,  that  of  James,  and  that  of  Lewis.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  the  nation  would  have  achieved  its 
deliverance.  But  we  believe  that  the  struggle  would 
have  shaken  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  and  that  the 
vengeance  of  the  conquerors  would  have  been  tenible 
and  unsparing. 

But  James  was  stopped  at  the  outset.  He  thought 
himself  secure  of  the  Tories,  because  they  professed 
to  consider  all  resistance  as  sinfiil,  and  of  the  Protes- 
tant Dissenters,  because  he  offered  them  relief.  He 
was  in  the  wrong  as  to  both.  The  error  into  which  he 
tell  about  the  Dissenters  was  very  natural.  But  tha 
confidence  wliich  he  placed  in  the  loyal  assurances 
of  the  High  Church  party,  was  the  most  exquisitely 
ludicrous  proof  of  folly  that  a  politician  ever  gave. 

Only  imagine  a  man  acting  for  one  single  day  on  the 
opposition  that  all  his  neighbours  believe  all  that  they 
profess,  and  act  up  to  all  that  they  believe.  Imagine 
a  man  acting  on  the  supposition  that  he  may  safeh 
offer  the  deadliest  injuries  and  insults  to  everybody  whc 
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•ajs  that  revenge  is  sinfiil ;  or  that  he  may  safely  in- 
trost  all  his  property  without  secur  ty  to  any  person 
who  says  that  it  is  wrong  to  steal.  Such  a  character 
would  be  too  absurd  for  the  wildest  farce.  Yet  the 
folly  of  James  did  not  stop  short  of  this  incredible  ex- 
tent. Because  the  clergy  had  declared  that  resistance 
to  oppression  was  in  no  case  lawful,  he  conceived  that 
he  might  oppress  them  exactly  as  much  as  he  chose, 
without  the  smallest  danger  of  resistance.  He  quite 
forgot  that,  when  they  magnified  the  royal  prerogative, 
the  prerogative  was  exerted  on  their  side,  that,  when 
they  preached  endurance,  they  had  nothing  to  endure, 
that,  when  they  declared  it  unlawful  to  resist  evil,  none 
but  Whigs  and  Dissenters  suffered  any  evil.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  a  man  feels  the  calamities 
of  his  enemies  with  one  sort  of  sensibility,  and  his  own 
with  quite  a  different  sort.  It  had  never  occun-ed  to 
him  as  possible  that  a  reverend  divine  might  think  it 
the  duty  of  Baxter  and  Bimyan  to  bear  insults  and  to 
lie  in  dungeons  without  murmuring,  and  yet,  when  he 
saw  the  smallest  chance  that  his  own  prebend  miglit  be 
transferred  to  some  sly  Father  from  Italy  or  Flandei-s, 
might  begin  to  discover  much  matter  for  useful  medita- 
tion in  the  texts  touching  Ehud's  knife  and  JaePs  ham- 
mer. His  majesty  was  not  aware,  it  should  seem,  that 
people  do  sometimes  reconsider  their  opinions  ;  and  that 
nothing  more  disposes  a  man  to  reconsider  his  opinions 
than  a  suspicion,  that,  if  he  adheres  to  them,  he  is  veiy 
likely  to  be  a  beggaS*  or  a  martyr.  Yet  it  seems  strange 
tliat  these  truths  should  have  escaped  the  royal  mind. 
Those  Churchmen  who  had  signed  the  Oxfoixl  Deda- 
mtioin  in  fevour  of  passive. obedience  had  also  signed  the 
thirty-nine  Articles.  And  yet  the  very  man  who  con* 
Idently  expected  that,  by  a  little  coaxing  and  bullying, 
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tie  should  induce  them  to  renounce  the  Articles,  wai 
thunderstmck  when  he  found  that  thej  were  disposed 
to  soften  down  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration.  Nor 
did  it  necessarily  follow  that,  eyeu  if  the  theoiy  of  the 
Tories  had  undergone  no  modification,  thdbr  practice 
would  coincide  with  their  theory.  It  might,  one  should 
think,  have  crossed  the  mind  of  a  man  of  fifty,  who  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  that  people  sometimes 
do  what  they  think  wrong.^  Thou^  a  prelate  might 
hold  that  Paul  directs  us  to  obey  even  a  Nero,  it  might 
not  on  that  account  be  perfectly  safe  to  treat  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God  after  the  fashion  of  Nero,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  continue  to  obey  on  the  prind- 
ples  of  Paul.  The  King  indeed  had  only  to  look  at 
home.  He  was  at  least  as  much  attached  to  the  Catli- 
olic  Church  as  any  Tory  gentleman  or  clergyman  could 
oe  to  the  Church  of  England.  Adultery  was  at  least  as 
clearly  and  strongly  condemned  by  his  Church  as  resist^ 
ance  by  the  Church  of  England.  Yet  his  priests 
could  not  keep  him  fi-om  Arabella  Sedley.  While  he 
was  risking  his  crown  for  the  sake  of  his  soul,  he  was 
risking  his  soul  for  the  sake  of  an  ugly,  dirty  mistress. 
There  is  something  delightfully  grotesque  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  man  who,  while  h'ving  in  the  habitual  viobir 
tion  of  liis  own  known  duties,  is  unable  to  believe  that 
any  temptation  can  draw  any  other  person  aside  from 
the  path  of  virtue. 

James  was  disappointed  in  all  his  calculations.  His 
hope  was  that  the  Tories  would  follow  their  principles, 
and  that  the  Non-conformists  would  follow  their  inter- 
ests.   Exactly  the  reverse  took  place.    The  great  body 

the  Tories  sacrificed  the  principle  of  non-resistance 
to  their  interests ;  the  grei^t  body  of  Non-conformi^ls 
rejected  the  delusive  offers  of.  the  King^  and  stood 
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drmly  by  their  principles.  The  two  parties  whos^ 
strife  had  convulsed  the  empire  during  half  a  century 
were  united  for  a  moment ;  and  all  the  vast  royal 
power  which  three  years  before  had  seemed  imiiiovably 
fixed  vanished  at  once  like  chaff  in  a  hurricane. 

The  very  great  length  to  which  this  article  has  al- 
ready been  extended  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss, as  we  had  meant  to  do,  the  characters  and  conduct 
of  the  leading  English  statesmen  at  this  crisis.  But  we 
must  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  quotes  the  Declaration  of 
Right,  and  tells  us  that,  by  looking  at  it,  we  may 
**  judge  at  a  glance  whether  tfie  authors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion achieved  all  they  might  and  ought,  in  their  position, 
to  have  achieved ;  whether  the  Commons  of  England 
did  their  duty  to  their  constituents,  their  country,  pos- 
terity, and  universal  freedom."  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  how  he  can  have  read  and  transcribed  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  and  yet  have  so  utterly  miscon- 
ceived its  nature.  That  famous  document  is,  as  its 
very  name  imports,  declaratory,  and  not  remedial.  It 
was  never  meant  to  be  a  measure  of  reform.  It  neither 
contained,  nor  was  designed  to  contain,  any  allusion  to 
these  innovations  which  the  authors  of  the  Revolution 
considered  as  desirable,  and  which  they  speedily  pro- 
ceeded to  make.  The  Declaration  was  merely  a  recital 
of  certain  old  and  wholesome  laws  which  had  been  vio- 
lated by  the  Stuarts,  and  a  solemn  protest  against  tlie 
validity  of  any  precedent  which  might  be  set  up  in  op- 
position to  those  laws.  The  words  run  thus  :  "  They 
io  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  all  and  singular  the 
uremises  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties."  Be 
fixre  a  maii  begins  to  make  improvements  on  his  estate 
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he  must  know  its  boundaries.  Before  a  legislature  sits 
down  to  reform  a  constitution,  it  is  fit  to  ascertain  what 
that  constitution  really  is.  This  is  all  that  the  Decla- 
ration was  intended  to  do ;  and  to  quarrel  with  it 
because  it  did  not  directly  introduce  any  benefi(*jal 
changes  is  to  quarrel  with  meat  for  not  being  fuel. 

The  principle  on  wliich  the  authors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion acted  cannot  be  mistaken.  They  were  perfectly 
aware  that  the  English  institutions  stood  in  need  of  re- 
form, lixxt  they  also  knew  that  an  important  point  was 
gained  if  they  could  settle  once  for  all,  by  a  solemn 
compact,  the  matters  wliich  had,  during  several  genera- 
tions, been  in  controversy  between  the  ParUament  and 
the  Crown.  Tliey  therrfore  most  judiciously  abstained 
&om  mixing  up  the  irritating  and  perplexing  question 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  law  with  the  plain  question  of 
what  was  the  law.  As  to  the  claims  set  forth  in  tJie 
Declaration  of  Right,  there  was  little  room  for  debate. 
Whigs  and  Tories  were  generally  agreed  as  to  the  ille- 
gahty  of  the  disi>ensing  power  and  of  taxation  imposed 
by  the  royal  prerogative.  The  articles  were  therefore 
adjusted  in  a  very  few  days.  But  if  the  Parliament 
had  determined  to  revise  the  whole  constitution,  and  to 
provide  new  securities  against  misgovemment,  before 
proclaiming  the  new  sovereigns,  months  would  have 
been  lost  in  disputes.  The  coalition  which  had  deliv- 
ered the  country  would  have  been  instantly  dissolved. 
The  Whigs  would  have  quarrelled  with  the  Tories,  the 
Lords  with  the  Commons,  the  Church  with  the  Dissent- 
ers ;  and  all  this  storm  of  conflicting  interests  and  con- 
flicting theories  would  have  been  raging  round  a  vacant 
throne.  In  the  mean  time,  the  greatest  power  on  the 
Continent  was  attacking  our  allies,  and  meditating  a 
iescent  on  our  own  terrif  ories    Dundee  \n  as  preparing 
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to  raise  the  Highlands.  The  authority  of  James  was 
Btill  owned  by  the  Irish.  If  the  authors  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  fools  enough  to  take  this  course,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  Luxembourg  would  have  been 
upon  them  in  the  midst  of  theu:  constitution-making. 
They  might  jNx>bably  have  been  interrupted  in  a  debate 
on  Filmei*'s  and  Sydney's  theories  of  government  by 
the  entrance  of  the  mnsqueteers  of  Lewis's  household, 
and  have  been  marched  off,  two  and  two,  to  frnme 
imaginary  monarchies  and  commonwealths  in  the 
Tower.  We  have  had  in  our  own  time  abundant  ex- 
perience of  the  effects  of  such  folly.  We  have  seen 
nation  after  nation  enslaved,  because  the  friends  of  hb- 
erty  wasted  in  discussions  upon  abstract  questions  the 
time  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  preparing 
for  vigorous  national  defence.  This  editor,  apparently, 
weuld  have  had  the  English  Revolution  of  1688  end  as 
the  Revolutions  of  Spain  and  Naples  ended  in  our  days. 
Thank  God,  our  deliverers  were  men  of  a  very  differ- 
ent order  firom  the  Spanish  and  NeapoUtan  legislators. 
They  might,  on  many  subjects,  hold  opinions  which, 
'n  the  nineteenth  century,  would  net  be  considered  as 
liberal.  But  they  were  not  dreaming  pedants.  They 
were  statesmen  accustomed  to  the  management  of  great 
afiairs.  Their  plans  of  reform  were  not  so  extensive 
as  those  of  the  lawgivers  of  Cadiz ;  but  what  they 
planned,  that  they  effected ;  and  what  they  effected, 
that  they  maintained  against  the  fiercest  hostility  at 
home  and  abroad* 

Their  first  object  was  to  seat  William  on  the  throne ; 
and  they  were  right.  We  say  this  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  eminent  personal  |ualities  of  William,  or 
to  the  folUes  and  crimes  of  James.  If  the  two  princei 
■ad  interchanged  characters,  our  opinion  would  scill 
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have  been  the  same.  It  was  even  more  neceasaiy  ta 
Em^and  at  that  time  that  her  king  should  be  a  usnq^eT 
than  that  he  should  be  a  hero*  There  could  be  no 
security  Tor  good  government  without  a  change  of 
dynasty.  The  reverence  for  hereditary  right  and  thu 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  taken  such  a  hold  en 
the  minds  of  the  Tories,  that,  if  James  had  been  restored 
to  power  on  any  conditions,  thdr  attachment  to  him 
would  in  all  probability  have  revived,  as  the  indignation 
which  recent  oppression  had  produced  faded  from  their 
minds.  It  had  become  indispensable  to  have  a  sovereign 
whose  title  to  his  throne  was  strictly  bound  up  with  the 
title  of  the  nation  to  its  Uberties.  In  the  compact  be^ 
tween  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Convention,  there 
was  one  most  important  article  which,  though  not  ex« 
pressed,  was  perfectly  understood  by  both  parties,  and 
for  the  peiformance  of  which  the  country  had  securities 
far  better  than  all  the  engagements  that  Charles  the 
First  or  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  ever  took  in  the  day  of 
their  weakness,  and  broke  in  the  day  of  their  power. 
The  article  to  which  we  allude  was  this,  that  William 
would  in  all  things  conform  himself  to  what  should 
appear  to  be  the  fixed  and  deliberate  sense  of  his  Par- 
liament. The  security  for  the  performance  was  this, 
that  he  had  no  claim  to  the  throne  except  the  choice  of 
Parliament,  and  no  means  of,  maintaining  himself  on 
the  throne  but  the  support  of  Parliament.  All  the  great 
and  inestimable  reforms  which  speedily  followed  the  Rev- 
olution were  implied  in  those  simple  words ;  "  The  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  assembled  at 
Westminster,  do  resolve  that  William  and  Mary,  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  be,  and  be  declared  King  and 
Queen  of  Ei^land." 
And  what  were  the  reforms  of  which  we  speak  ?  We 
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vriL  shortly  recount  some  which  we  think  the  most  im- 
portant ;  and  we  will  then  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  those  who  consider  the  Revolution  as  a  mere 
change  of  dynasty,  beneficia}  to  a  few  aristocrats,  but 
useless  to  tlie  body  of  the  people,  or  those  who  consider 
it  as  a  happy  era  in  the  history  of  the  British  nation 
and  of  the  human  species,  have  judged  more  correctly 
of  its  nature. 

Foremost  in  the  list  of  the  benefits  which  our  country 
owes  to  the  Revolution  we  pkoe  the  Toleration  Act. 
It  is  true  that  this  measure  fell  short  of  the  wishes  of 
the  leading  Whigs.  It  is  true  also  that,  where  Catho- 
lics tvere  concerned,  even  the  most  -enlightened  of  the 
leading  Whigs  held  opinions  by  no  means  so  liberal  as 
those  which  are  happily  common  at  the  present  day. 
Those  distinguished  statesmen  did  however  make  a 
noble,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  successful  struggle  for 
the  rights  of  conscience.  Their  wish  was  to  bring  the 
great  body  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church  by  judicious  alterations  in  the  Liturgy 
and  the  Articles,  and  to  grant  to  those  who  still  re- 
mained without  that  pale  the  most  ample  toleration. 
They  firamed  a  plan  of  comptehensien  which  would 
have  satisfied  a  great  majority  of  the  seceders ;  and 
they  proposed  the  complete  abolition  of  that  absurd  and 
odious  test  which,  after  having  been,  during  a  centuiy 
and  a  half,  a  scandal  to  the  pious  and  a  lauglnng-^tock 
to  the  profane,  was  at  length  removed  in  our  own  time. 
The  immense  power  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Tory 
gentry  frustrated  these  excellent  designs.  The  Whigs, 
howev  er,  did  much.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  law 
in  the  provisions  of  which  a  philosopher  will  doubtless 
find  much  to  condemn,  but  which  had  the  practical 
eflect  of  enabfing  almost  every  Prctestant  Nonconform* 
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hit  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  without 
molestation.  Scarcely  a  law  in  the  statute-book  is 
theoretically  more  objectionable  than  the  Toleration 
Act.  But  we  question  whether  in  the  whole  of  that 
vast  mass  of  legislation,  from  the  Great  Charter  down- 
wards, there  be  a  single  law  which  has  so  much  dimiu- 
ished  the  sum  of  human  suffering,  which  has  done  m 
much  to  allay  bad  passions,  which  has  put  an  end  to  so 
much  petty  tyranny  and  vexation,  which  has  brought 
gladness,  peace,  and  a  sense  of  security  to  so  many 
private  dwellings. 

The  second  of  tliose  great  reforms  which  the  Revo- 
lution produced  was  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  Kirk  in  Scotland.  We  shall  not  now 
inquire  whether  the  Episcopal  or  the  Calvinistic  form 
of  Church  government  be  more  agreeable  to  primitive 
practice.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disturb  with  our  doubts 
the  repose  of  any  Oxonian  Bachelor  of  Divinity  who 
conceives  that  the  English  prelates  with  their  baronies 
and  palaces,  their  purple  and  their  fine  linen,  their 
mitred  carriages  and  their  sumptuous  tables,  are  the 
true  successors  of  those  ancient  bishops  who  lived  by 
catching  fish  and  mending  tents.  We  say  only  that 
the  Scotch,  doubtless  from  their  own  inveterate  stor 
pidity  and  malice,  were  not  Episcopalians ;  that  they 
could  not  be  made  Episcopalians ;  that  die  whole 
power  of  government  had  been  in  vain  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  them ;  that  the  frdlest  in- 
struction on  the  mysterious  questions  of  the  Apostolical 
succession  and  the  imposition  of  hands  had  been  im- 
parted by  the  very  logical  process  of  putting  the  legs  of 
the  students  into  wooden  boots,  and  driving  two  or  more 
wedges  between  their  knees  ;  that  a  course  of  divinity 
ectures,  of  the  most  edifying  kind,  had  been  given  ifi 
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die  grasa-market  of  Edinburgh ;  yet  tluit,  in  spile 
all  the  exertions  of  those  great  theological  professors, 
Lauderdale  and  Dundee,  the  Covenanters  were  aa 
obstmate  as  ever.  To  the  contest  between  tlie  Scotch 
nation  and  the  AngUcan  Church  are  to  be  ascribed 
near  thirty  years  of  the  most  frightful  misgovemment 
ever  &3en  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  Revo- 
lution had  produced  no  other  effect  than  that  of  freeing 
the  Scotch  from  the  yoke  of  an  establishment  which 
they  detested,  and  giving  them  one  to  which  they 
were  attached,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  happiest 
events  in  our  history.  % 

The  third  great  benefit  which  the  country  derived 
from  the  Revolution  was  the  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  granting  the  supplies.  It  had  been  the  practice  to 
aettie  on  every  prince,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  the  produce  of  certain  taxes  which,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  yield  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the 
CHrdinary  expenses  of  government.  The  distribution  of 
the  revenue  was  left  wholly  to  the  sovereign.  Ho 
might  be  forced  by  a  war,  or  by  his  own  profusion,  to 
ask  for  an  extraordinary  grant.  But,  if  his  policy 
were  eccmomical  and  pacific,  he  might  reign  many 
years  without  once  being  tmder  the  necessity  of  sum* 
moning  his  Parliament,  or  of  taking  their  advice  when 
he  had  summoned  them.  This  was  not  all.  The 
natural  tendency  of  every  society  in  which  property 
enjoys  tolerable  security  is  to  increase  in  wealth. 
With  the  national  wealth,  the  produce  of  the  customs^ 
of  the  excise,  and  of  the  post-office,  would  of  course 
increase ;  and  thus  it  might  well  happen  that  taxes 
which,  at  the  begiiming  of  a  long  reign,  were  barely 
sufficient  to  support  a  fruglil  government  in  time  of 
peace,  might,  before  the  end  of  that  reign,  enabie  th« 
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sovereign  to  imitate  the  extravagance  of  Nero  or  HelicK 
gabalus,  to  raise  great  armies,  to  carry  on  expensive 
wars.  Something  of  tliis  sort  had  actually  happened 
under  Charles  the  Second,  though  his  reign,  reckoned 
fi'om  the  Restoration,  lasted  only  twenty-five  yedre. 
His  first  Parliament  settled  on  him  taxes  estimated  to 
produce  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year^ 
This  they  thought  sufficient,  as  they  allowed  nothing 
for  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  At  tlie  time  of 
Charles's  death,  the  annual  produce  of  these  taxes  con-r 
siderably  exceeded  a  milUon  and  a  half ;  and  the  King 
who,  during  the  years  which  immediately  followed  his 
accession,  was  perpetually  in  distress,  and  perpetually 
asking  his  ParUaments  for  money,  was  at  last  able  to 
keep  a  body  of  regular  troops  without  any  assistance 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  If  his  reign  had  been 
as  long  as  that  of  George  the  Third,  he  would  probably, 
before  the  close  of  it,  have  been  in  the  annual  receipt 
of  several  millions  over  and  above  what  the  ordinai;y 
expenses  of  civil  government  required;  and  of  those 
millions  he  would  have  been  as  absolutely  master  as 
the  King  now  is  of  the  sum  allotted  for  his  privy-purse. 
He  might  have  spent  them  in  luxury,  in  corruption,  in 
paying  troops  to  overawe  his  people^  or  in  carrying 
into  effect  wild  schemes  of  foreign  conquest.  The 
authors  of  the  Revolution  applied  a  remedy  to  this 
great  abuse.  They  settled  on  the  King,  not  the  fluc- 
tuating produce  of  certain  fixed  taxes,  but  a  fixed  sum' 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  own  royal  state.  They 
established  it  as  a  rule  that  all  the  expenses  of  the 
anny,  the  navy,  and  the  ordnance,  should  be  brought 
annually  under  the  review  of  the  House  of  Co^^nonS| 
H&d  that  every  sum  voted  should  be  applied  to  the 
wrvioe  specified  in  the  vote.    The  direct  efiect  of  tlii^ 
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change  was  important.  The  indirect  effect  has  beieil 
more  important  still.  From  that  time  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  really  the  paramount  power  in  tlie 
state.  It  has,  in  truth,  appointed  and  removed  minis- 
ters, declared  war,  aiHl  ccmchided  peace.  No  combi* 
nation  of  the  King  and  the  Lords  has  ever  been  able 
to  effect  any  thing  against  the  Lower  House,  backed 
by  its  constituents.  Three  or  four  times,  indeed,  the 
Borereign  has  been  able  to  break  the  force  of  an  oj^k>> 
sition  by  dissolving  the  Parliament.  But  if  that  exper- 
iment should  fail,  if  the  people  should  be  of  the  same 
mind  with  their  representatives^  he  would  clearly  have 
no  course  left  but  to  yidd,  to  abdicate,  or  to  %ht 

The  next  great  blessing  which  we  owe  to  the  Revo- 
lution is  the  purification  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice m  political  cases.  Of  the  importance  of  this  change 
no  person  can  jttdge  who  is  not  well  acqiiaiilted  with 
the  earli^  volumes  of  the  State  Trials.  These  vol- 
umes are,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  most  frightful 
record  of  baseness  and  depravity  tliat  is  extant  in 
the  world.  Our  hatred  is  altogether  turned  away 
from  the  crimes  and  the  criminals,  and  directed  against 
the  law  and  its  ministers.  We  see  villanies  as  black 
as  ever  were  imputed  to  any  prisoner  at  any  bar  daily 
committed  on  the  bench  and  in  the  jury-box.  The 
worst  of  the  bad  acts  which  brought  discredit  on  tlio 
old  ParKaments  of  France,  the  condemnation  of  Lally, 
for  example,  or  eVsn  that  of  Galas,  may  seem  praise- 
worthy wh^n  compared  with  the  atrocities  which  follow 
each  other  in  endless  Accession  as  we  turn  over  thai 
huge  chronicle  of  the  shame  of  England.  The  magis- 
trates of  Paris  and  Toulouse  were  blinded  by  prejudice, 
passiim,  or  bigotry.  But  the  abandoned  judges  om 
9wn  country  committed  murder  with  their  eyes  opea 
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Tlio  cause  of  tliis  is  plain.  In  France  there  wai  nc 
eonstitational  opposition.  If  a  man  held  language 
offensive  to  thi^  government,  he  was  at  once  sent  to  the 
Bastile  or  to  Vincennes.  But  in .  England,  at  least 
afler  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  King  could 
not,  by  a  mere  act  of  his  prerogative,  rid  himself  of  a 
troublesome  poUtician.  He  was  forced  to  remove 
those  who  thwarted  him  by  means  of  peijured  wit- 
nesses, packed  jmies,  and  corrupt,  hard-hearted,  brow- 
beating judges.  The  Opposition  naturally  retaliated 
whenever  they  had  the  upper  hand.  Every  time  that 
the  power  passed  from  one  party  to  the  other,  there 
was  a  proscription  and  a  massacre,  thinly  disguised 
under  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure.  The  tribunals 
ought  to  be  sacred  places  of  refuge,  where,  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  pubUc  afiairs,  the  innocent  of  all  parties 
may  find  shelter.  They  were,  before  the  Revolution, 
an  imclean  public  shambles,  to  which  each  party  in  its 
turn  dragg^  its  opponents,  and  where  each  found 
the  same  venal  and  ferocious  butchers  waiting  for  its 
custom.  Papist  or  Protestant,  Tory  or  Whig,  Priest 
or  Alderman,  all  was  one  to  those  greedy  and  savage 
natures,  provided  only  there  was  money  to  earn,  and 
blood  to  shed. 

Of  course  >  these  worthless  judges  soon  created  around 
them,  as  was  natural,  a  breed  of  informers  more 
wicked,  if  possible,  than  themselves.  The  trial  by  jury 
afforded  little  or  no  pi*otection  to  the  innocent.  The 
juries  were  nominated  by  the  sheriff.  The  sheriffi 
were  in  most  parts  of  England  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  In  London,  the  great  scene  of  poUtical  con 
tention,  those  officers  were  chosen  by  the  people*  The 
fiercest  parliamentary  election  of  our  time  will  give  but 
a  fittot  notion  of  the  storm  which  raged  in  the  city  on 
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the  day  when  two  mfuriated  parties,  each  bearing  ita 
badge,  met  to  select  the  men  in  whose  hands  were  to 
be  the  issues  of  life  and  death  for  the  coming  year. 
On  that  day,  nobles  of  the  highest  descent  did  not 
tl  ink  it  beneath  them  to  canvass  and  marshal  the  livery, 
to  head  the  procession,  and  to  watch  the  poll.  On  tliat 
day,  the  great  chieis  of  parties  waited  in  an  agony  of 
suspense  for  the  messenger  who  was  to  bring  from 
Ouildhall  the  news  whether  their  lives  and  estates  were, 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
friend  or  of  a  foe.  In  1681,  Whig  sherifib  were 
chosen  ;  and  Shaftesbury  defied  the  whole  power  of 
the  government.  In  1682  the  sheriffi  were  Tories. 
Shaftesbury  fled  to  Holland.  The  other  chiefe  of  tlie 
party  broke  up  their  councils,  and  retired  in  haste  to 
their  country-seats.  Sydney  on  the  scaffold  told  those 
sherifls  that  his  blood  was  on  their  heads.  Neither  of 
then!  could  deny  the  charge ;  and  one  of  them  wept 
with  shame  and  remorse. 

Thus  every  man  who  then  meddled  with  public  af- 
fairs, took  Iiis  life  in  his  hand.  The  consequence  was 
that  men  of  gentle  natures  stood  aloof  from  contests  in 
which  they  could  not  engage  without  hazarding  their 
own  necks  and  the  fortunes  of  their  children.  This 
was  the  course  adopted  by  Sir  William  Temple,  by 
Evelyn,  and  by  many  other  men  who  were,  in  every 
respect,  admirably  qualified  to  serve  the  State.  On 
Ihe  other  hand,  those  resolute  and  ent^rising  m^ 
who  put  their  heads  and  lands  to  hazard  in  the  game 
of  politics  naturally  acquired,  from  the  habit  of  playing 
for  so  deep  a  sti^e,  a  reckless  and  desperate  turn  of 
mind.  It  was,  we  seriously  believe,  as  safe  to  be  a 
nighwayman  as  to  be  a  distinguished  leader  of  Opposi- 
tkm.    This  may  serve  to  explain,  and  in  some  degree 
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to  excuse,  the  violence  with  which  the  Actions  of  thai 
age  are  justly  reproached.  They  were  fighting,  not 
merely  for  office,  but  for  life.  If  they  reposed  for  a 
moment  from  the  work  of  agitation,  if  they  sufiered 
the  pubUc  excitement  to  flag,  they  were  lost  men 
Hume,  in  describing  this  state  of  things,  has  employed 
an  image  which  seems  hardly  to  suit  the  general  sim- 
plicity of  his  style,  but  which  is  by  no  means  too  strong 
for  the  occasion.  "  Thus,"  says  he,  "  the  two  parties 
actuated  by  mutual  rage,  but  cooped  up  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  law,  levelled  with  poisoned  dag- 
gers the  most  deadly  blows  against  each  other's  breast, 
and  buried  in  their  Actions  divisions  all  regard  to  truth, 
honour,  and  humanity." 

From  this  terrible  evil  the  Revolution  set  us  free. 
The  law  which  secured  to  the  judges  their  seats  during 
life  or  good  behaviour  did  something.  The  law  subse- 
quently passed  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  treason 
did  much  more.  The  provisions  of  that  law  show, 
indeed,  very  Uttle  legislative  skill.  It  is  not  framed  on 
the  principle  of  securing  the  innocent,  but  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  giving  a  great  chance  of  escape  to  the  accused, 
whether  innocent  or  guilty.  This,  however,  is  de- 
cidedly a  fault  on  the  right  side.  The  evil  produced 
by  the  occasional  escape  of  a  bad  citizen  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  evils  of  that  Reign  of  Terror,  for 
such  it  was,  which  preceded  the  Revolution.  Since 
the  passing  of  this  law  scarcely  one  single  person  has 
suflfered  death  in  England  as  a  traitor,  who  had  not 
been  convicted  on  overwhelming  evidence,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  of  the  highest  crime  against  the 
State.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  times  of  great 
excitement,  to  bring  in  persons  gtiilty  of  high  treascn 
Gnr  acts  which,  though  sometimes  hi^y  blamable,  ok! 
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not  necessarily  imply  a  design  falling  witliin  the  le^: 
definition  of  treason.  All  those  attempts  have  failed. 
During  a  hundred  and  forty  years  no  statesman,  vrhile 
engaged  in  constitutional  opposition  to  a  government, 
has  had  the  axe  before  his  eyes.  The  smallest  minori- 
ties, struggling  against  the  most  powerful  majorities,  in 
tlie  most  agitated  times,  have  felt  themselves  perfectly 
sixmre.  Pulteney  and  Fox  were  the  two  most  distin- 
guished leadei*s  of  Opposition  since  the  Revolution. 
Both  were  personally  obnoxious  to  the  Court.  But 
the  utmost  harm  that  the  utmost  anger  of  the  Court 
could  do  to  them  was  to  sti*ike  off  the  "  Right  Hon- 
ourable *'  from  before  their  names. 

But  of  all  the  reforms  produced  by  the  Revolution, 
perhaps  the  most  important  was  the  full  establishment 
of  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing.  The  Censorship 
which,  under  some  form  or  other,  had  existed,  with 
rare  and  short  intermissions,  under  every  government, 
monarchical  or  republican,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  downwards,  expired,  and  has  never  since  been 
renewed. 

We  are  aware  that  the  great  improvements  which 
we  have  recapitulated  were,  in  many  respects,  imper- 
fectly and  unskilfully  executed.  The  andiors  of  those 
^  improvements  sometimes,  while  they  removed  or  miti- 
gated a  great  practical  evil,  continued  to  recognise  the 
erroneous  principle  from  which  that  evil  had  spiring. 
Sometimes  when  they  had  adopted  a  sound  principle, 
they  shrank  from  following  it  to  all  the  conclusions  to 
wliich  it  would  have  led  them.  Sometimes  tliey  failed 
to  perceive  that  the  remedies  which  they  applied  to  one 
disease  of  the  State  were  certain  to  generate  another 
disease,  and  to  render  another  remedy  necessaiy. 
Their  knowledge  was  inferior  to  curs :  nor  were  thej 
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always  able  to  act  up  to  their  knowledge.  Tlie  pres» 
ore  of  circumstances,  the  necessity  of  compromising 
differences  of  opinion,  the  power  and  violence  of  the 
party  wliich  was  altogether  hostile  to  the  new  settle- 
ment, must  be  taken  into  the  accoimt.  When  these 
things  are  fidrly  weighed,  tliere  will,  we  tliink,  be  little 
difference  of  opinion  among  liberal  and  right-minded 
men  as  to  the  real  value  of  what  the  great  events  of 
1688  did  for  this  coimtry. 

We  have  recounted  what  appear  to  us  the  most 
important  of  those  changes  which  the  Revolution 
produced  in  our  laws.  The  changes  which  it  pro- 
duced in  our  laws,  however,  were  not  more  important 
than  the  change  which  it  indirectly  produced  in  the 
public  mind.  The  Whig  party  had  during  seventy 
years,  an  almost  uninterrupted  possession  of  power. 
It  had  always  been  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  that 
party,  that  power  is  a  trust  for  the  people ;  that  it  is 
given  to  magistrates,  not  for  their  own,  but  for  the 
public  advantage ;  that,  where  it  is  abused  by  magis  • 
trates,  even  by  the  highest  of  all,  it  may  lawfully  be 
withdrawn.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  tlie  Whigs  were 
not  more  exempt  than  other  men  from  the  vices 
and  infirmities  of  our  nature,  and  that,  when  they 
had  power,  they  sometimes  abused  it.  But  still  they 
stood  firm  to  their  theory.  That  theory  was  the 
\iadge  of  their  party.  It  was  something  more.  It 
was  the  foundation  on  which  rested  the  power  of  the 
houses  of  Nassau  and  Brunswick.  Thus,  there  wm 
a  government  interested  in  propagating  a  class  of 
opinions  which  most  governments  are  interested  in 
\liscouraging,  a  government  which  looked  with  com- 
placency on  all  speculations  favourable  to  public  lib- 
trtg^t  aad  with  extreme  aversion  on  all  speailationi 
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bvourable  to  arbitrary  power.  There  was  a  King 
who  decidedly  preferred  a  republican  to  a  beUeyer  in 
the  divine  right  of  kings ;  who  considered  eveiy 
attempt  to  exalt  his  prerogative  as  an  attack  on  hii 
title ;  and  who  reserved  all  his  favours  for  those  who 
declaimed  on  the  natural  equality  of  men,  and  the 
popular  origin  of  government.  This  was  the  state  of 
things  from  the  Revolution  till  the  death  of  George 
the  Second.  The  effect  was  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Even  in  that  profession  which  has  gen« 
erally  been  most  disposed  to  magnify  tlie  prerogative, 
a  great  change  took  place.  Bishopric  after  bishopric 
and  deanry  after  deanry  were  bestowed  on  Whigs  and 
Jjatitudinarians.  The  consequ^ce  was  that  Whig* 
gism  and  Latitudinarianism  were  professed  by  the 
ablest  and  most  aspiring  churchmen. 

Hume  complsdned  bitterly  of  this  at  the  close  of 
his  history.  "The  Whig  party,"  says  he,  "for  a 
course  of  near  seventy  years,  has  almost  without  in« 
terruption  enjoyed  the  whole  authority  of  government, 
and  no  honours  or  offices  could  be  obtained  but  by  tlieir 
countenance  and  pi'otection.  But  this  event,  which 
in  some  particulars  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
state,  has  proved  destructive  to  the  truth  of  history, 
and  has  established  many  gross  falsehoods,  which  it 
\B  unaccountable  how  any  civilised  nation  could  have 
(Mnbraced,  with  regard  to  its  domestic  occurrences. 
Compositions  the  most  despicable,  both  for  style  and 
matter,"  —  in  a  note  he  instances  the  writings  of 
Locke,  Sydney,  Hoadley,  and  Rapin,  —  **  have  been 
extolled  and  propagated  and  read  as  if  they  had 
squalled  die  most  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity. 
And  forgetting  that  a  regard  to  hberty,  though  a 
hudable  passion,  ought  commonly  to  be  subservient 
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to  a  reverence  for  established  goyemment,  tlie  pr» 
vailing  faction  has  celebrated  only  the  partisanu  of 
the  former."  We  vnH  not  here  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment about  the  merit  of  Rapin's  History  or  Locke's 
political  speculations.  We  call  Hume  merely  as  evi* 
dence  to  a  fact  well  known  to  all  reading  men,  that 
the  literature  patronised  by  die  English  Court  and 
the  English  ministry,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteentli  century,  was  of  that  kind  which  courtiers 
and  ministers  generally  do  all  in  their  power  to  dis- 
countenance, and  tended  to  inspire  zeal  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  rather  than  respect  for  the  authority 
of  the  government. 

There  was  still  a  very  strong  Tory  party  in  Eng- 
land. But  that  party  was  in  opposition.  Many  of 
its  members  still  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence. But  they  did  not  admit  that  the  existing 
dynasty  had  any  claim  to  such  obedience.  They 
condemned  resistance.  But  by  resistance  they  meant 
the  keeping  out  of  James  the  Third,  and  not  the 
turning  out  of  George  the  Second.  No  Radical  of 
our  times  could  grumble  more  at  the  expenses  of  the 
royal  household,  could  exert  liimself  more  strenuously 
to  reduce  the  military  establishment,  could  oppose 
with  more  earnestness  every  proposition  for  arming 
the  executive  with  extraordinary  powers,  or  could 
pour  more  unmitigated  abuse  on  placemen  and  cour- 
tiers If  a  writer  were  now,  in  a  massive  Dictionary, 
to  define  a  Pensioner  as  a  traitor  and  a  slave,  the 
Excise  as  a  hatefol  tax,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Excise  as  wretches,  if  he  were  to  write  a  satire  full 
of  reflections  on  men  who  receive  "the  price  of 
boroughs  and  of  souls,"  who  "  explain  their  coimtry'i 
jw-bou^t  rights  away,"  or 
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whom  pensioiis  can  incite 
To  vote  a  i>atriot  black,  a  courtier  white,'* 

re  should  set  him  down  for  sjmething  more  demo* 
i^ratic  than  a  Whig.  Yet  this  was  the  language  which 
Johnson,  the  most  bigoted  of  Tories  and  High  Church- 
men, held  mider  the  administration  of  Walpole  and 
Pelliam. 

Thus  doctrines  &vom*able  to  public  liberty  were  in- 
culcated alike  by  tliose  who  were  in  power  and  by 
those  who  were  in  opposition.  It  was  by  means  of 
these  doctrines  alone  that  the  former  could  prove  that 
they  liad  a  King  de  jure.  The  servile  theories  of  the 
latter  did  not  prevent  them  from  offering  every  moles- 
tation to  one  whom  they  considered  as  merely  a  King 
de  facto.  The  attachment  of  one  party  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  of  ^e  other  to  that  of  Stuart,  induced  both 
to  talk  a  language  much  more  favourable  to  popular 
rights  than  to  monarchical  power.  What  took  place 
at  the  fii*st  representation  of  Cato  is  no  bad  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  two  great  sections  of  the  com- 
munity almost  invariably  acted.  A  play^  the  whole 
merit  of  which  consists  in  its  stately  rhetoric,  a  rhetoric 
sometimes  not  unworthy  of  Lucau,  about  hating  ty- 
rants and  dyuig  for  freedom,  is  brought  on  the  stage  in 
a  time  of  great  political  excitement.  Both  parties 
crowd  to  the  theatre.  Each  affects  to  consider  every 
line  as  a  compliment  to  itself,  and  an  attack  on  its  op- 
|H>nents.  The  curtain  &lls  amidst  an  unanimous  loar 
of  applause.  The  Whigs  of  the  Kit  Cat  embrace  the 
jiuthor,  and  asstu-e  him  that  he  has  rendtired  an  inesti* 
i&able  service  to  liberty.  The  Torv  secretary  of  state 
presents  a  purse  to  the  chief  actor  for  defending  the 
cause  of  liberty  so  well.  The  history  of  that  night  M^asi 
in  Buniatare,  the  history  of  two  generations. 
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We  well  know  how  much  sophistry  there  was  in  the 
reasonings,  and  how  much  exaggeration  in  the  decla* 
mations  of  both  parties.  But  when  we  compare  the 
state  in  which  political  science  was  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second  with  the  state  in  which  it 
had  been  when  James  the  Second  came  to  the  throne, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  a  prodigious  improve- 
nient  had  taken  place.  We  are  no  admirers  of  the 
poUtical  doctrines  laid  down  in  Blackstone's  Common* 
taries.  But  if  we  consider  that  those  Commentaries 
were  read  with  great  applause  in  the  very  schools 
where,  seventy  or  eighty  years  before,  books  had  been 
publicly  burned  by  order  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
for  containing  the  damnable  doctrine  that  the  English 
monarchy  is  limited  and  mixed,  we  cannot  deny  that  a 
salutary  change  had  taken  place.  "The  Jesuits," 
says  Pascal,  in  the  last  of  his  incomparable  letters, 
**  have  obtained  a  Papal  decree,  condemning  Galileo's 
doctrine  about  the  motion  of  the  earth.  It  is  all  in 
vain.  If  the  world  is  really  turning  round,  all  mankmd 
together  will  not  be  able  to  keep  it  from  turning,  or  to 
keep  themselves  from  turning  with  it.*'  The  decrees 
of  Oxford  were  as  ineffectual  to  stay  the  great  moral 
*nd  political  revolution  as  those  of  the  Vatican  to  stay 
the  motion  of  our  globe.  That  learned  University 
.bund  itself  not  only  unable  to  keep  the  mass  fi-om 
moving,  but  unable  to  keep  itself  from  moving  along 
with  the  mass.  Nor  was  the  effect  of  the  discussions 
and  speculations  of  that  period  confined  to  our  own 
.•ountiy.  While  the  Jacobite  party  was  in  the  last 
dotage  and  weakness  of  its  paralytic  old  age,  the  politi'^ 
cal  philosophy  of  England  began  to  produce  a  mighty 
effect  on  France,  and,  through  France,  on  Europe. 

Here  another  vast  field  opens  itself  befom  m.  Bnt 
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we  must  resolutely  turn  away  fix)m  it.  We  will  con- 
clude by  advising  all  our  readers  to  study  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  valuable  Fragment,  and  by  expressing 
our  hope  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  study  it  without 
those  accompaniments  which  have  hitherto  impeded  its 
dxcuktioii. 


LORD  BAGON.^ 


(MUmburgh  lUvie»y  July,  1887.1 

Wb  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Montagu  (or 
tliis  truly  valuable  work.  From  the  opinions  which  he 
expresses  as  a  biograi)her  we  often  dissent.  But  about 
/liis  merit  as  a  collector  of  the  materials  out  of  which 
opinions  are  fonned,  there  can  be  no  dispute  ;  and  we 
readily  acknowledge  that  we  are  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  to  his  minute  and  accurate  researches  for  the 
means  of  refuting  what  we  cannot  but  consider  as  his 
errors. 

The  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  on  this  volume 
nas  been  a  labour  of  love.  The  writer  is  evidently 
enamoured  of  the  subject.  It  fills  his  heart.  It  con- 
stantly overflows  from  his  lips  and  his  pen.  Those 
wlio  are  acquainted  with  the  Courts  in  which  Mr. 
Montagu  practises  with  so  much  ability  and  success 
well  know  how  oflen  he  enlivens  the  discussion  of  a 
point  of  law  by  citing  some  weighty  aphorism,  or  some 
brilliant  illustration,  from  the  De  Augmentis  or  the 
Novum  Organum.  The  Life  before  us  doubtless  owes 
much  of  its  value  to  the  honest  and  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  the  writer.  This  feeling  has  stimulated  his 
activity,  has  sustaine<l  his  perseverance,  has  called  forth 
fdl  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence :  but,  on  the  other 

1  Tk§  Worki  of  FrancU  Bacon^  Lord  ChanceUor  of  EnglawL   A  nm 
nUtm.   ByB^ftiL  Montaod,  Esq.  10  toIs.  Sto.   London:  1826-1884 
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hand,  we  must  frankly  say  that  it  has,  to  a  grent  extent, 
perverted  his  judgment. 

We  are  by  no  means  without  sympathy  for  Mr. 
Montagu  even  in  what  we  consider  as  his  weakness. 
There  is  scarcely  any  delusion  which  has  a  better 
claim  to  be  indulgently  treated  than  that  under  the 
influence  of  which  a  man  ascribes  every  moral  excel- 
lence to  those  who  have  left  imperishable  monuments  of 
their  genius.  The  causes  of  this  error  Ke  deep  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  human  nature.  We  are  all  inclined 
to  judge  of  others  as  we  find  them.  Our  estimate  of  a 
character  always  depends  much  on  the  manner  in  which 
that  character  affects  our  own  interests  and  passions. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  think  well  of  those  by  whom  we 
are  thwarted  or  depressed ;  and  we  are  ready  to  admit 
every  excuse  for  the  vices  of  those  who  are  useftil  or 
agreeable  to  us.  This  is,  we  believe,  one  of  those  illu- 
sions to  which  the  whole  human  race  is  subject,  and 
which  experience  and  reflection  can  only  partially  re- 
move. It  is,  in  the  phraseology  of  Bacon,  one  of  the 
idola  tribus.  Hence  it  is  that  the  moral  character  of  a 
man  eminent  in  letters  or  in  the  fine  arts  is  treated, 
often  by  contemporaries,  almost  always  by  posterity, 
with  extraordinary  tenderness.  The  world  derives 
i)Ieasure  and  advantage  from  the  performances  of  suet 
a  man.  The  number  of  those  who  suffer  by  his  per- 
sonal vices  is  small,  even  in  his  own  time,  when  com- 
luired  with  the  number  of  those  to  whom  his  talents  are 
<i  source  of  gratification.  In  a  few  years  all  those  whom 
fic  has  injured  disappear.  But  his  works  remain,  and 
;ire  a  source  of  delight  to  millions.  The  genius  of 
Sallust  is  still  with  us.  But  the  Numidians  whom  he 
plundered,  and  the  unfortunate  husbands  who  caught 
him  in  their  houses  at  unseasonaMe  hours,  are  forgotten. 
VOL.  m.  ^ 
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We  suffer  curseh  es  to  be  delighted  by  the  keenneu  of 
Clarendon's  obsei'vation,  and  hy  the  sober  majesty  c£ 
his  style,  till  we  forget  the  oppressor  and  the  bigot  in 
the  historian.  Falstaff  and  Tom  Jones  have  survived 
th3  gamekeepers  whom  Shakspeare  cudgelled  and  the 
landladies  whom  Fielding  bilked.  A  great  writer  is  the 
friend  and  benefactor  of  his  readers ;  and  they  cannot 
but  judge  of  him  under  the  deluding  influence  of  friend- 
ship and  gratitude.  We  all  know  how  unwilling  we 
are  to  admit  the  truth  of  any  disgraceful  story  about  a 
person  whose  society  we  like,  and  from  whom  we  have 
received  favours ;  how  long  we  struggle  against  evi- 
dence, how  fondly,  when  the  facts  cannot  be  disputed, 
we  cling  to  the  hope  that  there  may  be  some  explana- 
tion or  some  extenuating  circumstance  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted.  Just  such  is  the  feeling  which  a  man 
of  liberal  education  naturally  entertains  towards  the 
great  minds  of  former  ages.  The  debt  wliich  he  owes 
to  them  is  incalculable.  They  have  guided  him  to 
truth.  They  have  filled  his  mind  with  noble  and 
graceful  images.  They  have  stood  by  him  in  all  vi- 
cissitudes, comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses  in  sickness, 
companions  in  solitude.  These  friendships  are  exposeo 
to  no  danger  fix)m  the  occurrences  by  which  other 
attachments  are  weakened  or  dissolved.  Time  glides 
on  ;  fortune  is  inconstant ;  tempers  are  soured ;  bonds 
which  seemed  indissoluble  are  daily  sundered  by  inter* 
est,  by  emulation,  or  by  caprice.  But  no  such  cause 
can  afiect  the  silent  converse  which  we  hold  with  tlie 
highest  of  human  intellects.  That  placid  intercourse  is 
iistui'bed  by  no  jealousies  or  resentments.  These  are 
the  old  friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new  faces,  who 
■re  the  same  in  wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  glory  and  in 
ubscorily.   With  the  dead  there  is  no  rivaliy.    In  thfl 
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3ead  there  is  no  change.  Plato  is  never  sullen.  Cer* 
vantes  is  never  petulant.  Demosthenes  never  coniea 
unseasonably.  Dante  never  stays  too  long.  No  dif- 
ference of  political  opinion  can  alienate  Cicero.  No 
heresy  can  excite  the  horror  of  Bossuet. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  natural  than  that  a 
person  endowed  with  sensibility  and  imagination 
should  entertain  a  respectful  and  affectionate  feeling 
towards  those  great  men  with  whose  minds  he  holds 
daily  communion.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  such  men  have  not  always  deserved  to  be 
regarded  with  respect  or  affection.  Some  writers, 
whose  works  will  continue  to  instruct  and  delight 
mankind  to  the  remotest  ages,  have  been  placed  in 
such  situations  that  their  actions  and  motives  are  as 
well  known  to  us  as  the  actions  and  motives  of  one 
human  being  can  be  known  to  another ;  and  unhappily 
their  conduct  has  not  always  been  such  as  an  impartial 
judge  can  contemplate  with  approbation.  But  the 
fiuiaticism  of  the  devout  worshipper  of  genius  is  proof 
against  all  evidence  and  all  argument.  The  character 
of  his  idol  is  matter  of  fiiith  ;  and  the  province  of  fidth 
is  not  to  be  invaded  by  reason.  He  maintains  his  su- 
perstition with  a  credulity  as  bomidless,  and  a  zeal  as 
unscrupulous,  as  can  be  found  in  the  most  ardent  par- 
tisans of  religious  or  political  factions.  The  most 
decisive  proofe  are  rejected  ;  the  plainest  rules  of  moral 
ity  are  explained  away  ;  extensive  and  important  por- 
tions of  history  are  completely  distorted.  The  enthu- 
siast misrepresents  facts  with  all  the  effrontery  of  an 
advocate,  and  confounds  right  and  wrong  with  all  the 
dexterity  of  a  Jesuit ;  and  all  this  only  in  order  that 
•rane  man  who  has  been  in  his  grave  during  man; 
Iges  may  have  a  fairer  character  than  he  deserves. 
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Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero  is  a  striking  instance  of 
tlie  influence  of  this  sort  of  partiality.  Never  was 
there  a  character  which  it  was  easier  to  read  than  that 
of  Cicero.  Never  was  there  a  mind  keener  or  more 
critical  than  that  of  Middleton.  Had  the  biographer 
brought  to  the  examination  of  Iiis  favourite  statesman's 
conduct  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  acuteness  and 
severity  which  he  displayed  when  he  was  engaged  in 
investigating  the  high  pretensions  of  Epiphanius  and 
Justin  Martyr,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  produce  a 
most  valuable  history  of  a  most  interesting  portion  of 
time.  But  this  most  ingenious  and  learned  man, 
though 

"  So  waiy  held  and  wise 
That,  as  'twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel  what  the  church  believed," 

had  a  superstition  of  his  own.  The  great  Iconoclast 
was  himself  an  idolater.  The  great  Avvocato  del 
DiavolOy  while  he  disputed,  with  no  small  ability,  the 
claims  of  Cyprian  and  Athanasius  to  a  place  in  the 
Calendar,  was  himself  composing  a  lying  legend  in  - 
honour  of  St.  TuUy.  He  was  holding  up  as  a  model 
of  every  virtue  a  man  whose  talents  and  acquirements, 
indeed,  can  never  be  too  highly  extolled,  and  who  was 
by  no  means  destitute  of  amiable  quaUties,  but  whose 
whole  soul  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  girlish  vanity 
and  a  craven  fear.  Actions  for  which  Cicero  himself, 
the  most  eloquent  and  skilful  of  advocates,  could  con- 
trive no  excuse,  actions  which  in  his  confidential  cor- 
respondence he  mentioned  with  remorse  and  shame, 
are  represented  by  his  biographer  as  wise,  virtuous, 
heroic.  The  whole  history  of  that  great  revolution 
which  overthrew  the  Roman  aristocracy,  the  whole 
«tate  of  parties,  the  character  of  every  public  man,  i« 
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elaLoratelj  misrepresented,  in  order  tvX  ma&e  ont  some- 
tiling  whicli  may  look  like  a  defence  of  one  most  elo- 
quent and  accomplished  trimmer. 

The  volume  before  us  reminds  us  now  and  then  of 
the  Life  of  Cicero.  But  there  is  this  marked  di^Ter* 
ence.  Dr.  Middleton  evidently  had  an  uneasy  con 
sdousness  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  and  therefore 
resorted  to  the  most  disingenuous  shifts,  to  unpardon- 
able distortions  and  suppression  of  facts.  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu's fidth  is  sincere  and  implicit.  He  practises  no 
trickery.  He  conceals  nothing.  He  puts  the  facts 
before  us  in  the  full  confidence  that  they  will  produce 
on  our  minds  the  effect  which  they  have  produced  on 
his  own.  It  is  not  till  he  comes  to  reason  from  &cts 
to  motives  that  his  partiality  shows  itself  ^  and  then 
he  leaves  Middleton  himself  far  behind.  His  work 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Bacon  was  an  emi- 
nently virtuous  man.  From  the  tree  Mr.  Montagu 
judges  of  the  fruit.  He  is  forced  to  relate  many  ac- 
tions which,  if  any  man  but  Bacon  had  committed 
them,  nobody  would  have  dreamed  of  defending,  ac- 
tions which  are  readily  and  completely  explained  by 
supposing  Bacon  to  have  been  a  man  whose  principles 
were  not  strict,  and  whose  spirit  was  not  high,  actions 
which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way  without  re- 
sorting to  some  grotesque  hypothesis  for  which  there 
is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence.  But  any  hypothesis  is, 
m  Mr.  Montagu's  opinion,  more  probable  than  ihat  his 
hero  should  ever  have  done  any  thing  very  wrong. 

This  mode  of  defending  Bacon  seems  to  us  by  n  3 
tiOans  Baconian.  To  take  a  man's  character  fur 
granted,  and  then  from  his  character  to  infer  the  moral 
quality  of  all  his  actions,  is  surely  a  process  the  very 
ceverse  of  that  which  is  recommended  in  the  Nonmrn 
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Organwm.  Nothing,  we  are  sure,  could  have  led  Mr 
Montagu  to  depart  so  far  from  his  master's  precepts,  ex 
pcpt  zeal  for  his  master's  honour.  We  shall  follow  a 
different  course.  We  shaU  attempt,  with  the  valuable 
assistance  which  Mr.  Montagu  has  afforded  us,  to  frame 
such  an  account  of  Bacon's  life  as  may  enable  our 
readers  correctly  to  estimate  Iiis  character. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Francis  ISacon  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  held  the  great  seal 
of  England  dming  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  fame  of  the  father  has  been  thrown 
into  shade  by  that  of  the  son.  But  Sir  Nicholas  was 
no  ordinary  man.  He  belonged  to  a  set  of  men  whom 
it  is  easier  to  describe  collectively  than  separately, 
whose  minds  were  formed  by  one  system  of  discipline, 
who  belonged  to  one  rank  in  society,  to  one  university, 
to  one  party,  to  one  sect,  to  one  administration,  and 
who  resembled  each  other  so  much  in  talents,  in  opin- 
ions, in  habits,  in  fortunes,  that  one  character,  we  had 
almost  said  one  life,  may,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
serve  for  them  all. 

They  were  the  first  generation  of  statesmen  by  pro- 
fession that  England  produced.  Before  their  time  the 
division  of  labour  had,  in  this  respect,  been  very  imper- 
fect. Those  who  had  directed  public  affairs  had  been, 
widi  few  exceptions,  warriors  or  priests  ;  warriors  whose 
rude  courage  was  neither  guided  by  science  nor  softened 
hy  humanity,  priests  whose  learning  and  abilities  were 
habitually  devoted  to  the  defence  of  tyranny  and  im- 
posture. The  Hotspurs,  the  Nevilles,  the  Cliffoids, 
rough,  illiterate,  and  imreflecting,  brought  to  the  coun« 
dl-board  the  fierce  and  imperious  disposition  which  they 
had  acquired  amidst  the  tiunult  of  predatory  war,  ox 
n  the  gloomy  repose  of  the  garrisoned  and  moatec 
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eastle.  On  the  other  side  was  the  cabii  aud  subtle  prel- 
ate, versed  in  all  that  was  then  considered  as  learning, 
trained  in  the  Schools  to  manage  words,  and  in  the 
confessional  to  manage  hearts,  seldom  superstitious,  but 
skiliul  in  practising  on  the  superstition  of  others,  false, 
as  it  was  natural  that  a  man  should  be  whose  profession 
imposed  on  all  who  were  not  saints  the  necessity  cf 
bdng  hypocrites,  selfish,  as  it  was  natural  that  a  man 
should  be  who  could  form  no  domestic  ties  and  cherish 
no  hope  of  legitimate  posterity,  more  attached  to  his 
order  than  to  his  country,  and  guiding  the  pohtics  of 
England  with  a  constant  side-glance  at  Rome. 

But  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge,  and  the  reformatbn  of  religion  produced  a  great 
change.  The  nobles  ceased  to  be  military  chieftains ;  the 
priests  ceased  to  possess  a  monopoly  of  learning  ;  and  a 
new  and  remarkable  species  of  poUticians  appeared. 

These  men  came  from  neither  of  the  classes  which 
had,  till  then,  almost  exclusiyely  Aimished  ministers  oi* 
•state.  They  were  all  laymen  ;  yet  they  were  all  men 
of  learning ;  and  they  were  all  men  of  peace.  They 
were  not  members  of  the  aristocracy.  They  inherited 
no  titles,  no  large  domains,  no  armies  of  retainers,  no 
fortified  castles.  Tet  they  were  not  low  men,  such  as 
those  whom  princes,  jealous  of  the  power  of  a  nobiUty, 
have  sometimes  raised  from  forges  and  cobblers'  staUs 
to  the  highest  situations.  They  were  all  gentlemen  by 
birth.  They  had  all  received  a  Uberal  education.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  were  all  members  of  the 
same  university.  The  two  great  national  seats  of 
learning  had  even  then  acquired  the  characters  whicb 
they  still  retain.  In  intellectual  activity,  and  in  readi* 
oess  to  admit  improvements,  the  superiority  was  then, 
w  it  has  ever  dnce  been,  on  the  side  of  the  less  andent 
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and  splendid  institution.  Cambridge  had  the  houov" 
of  educating  those  celebrated  Protestant  Bishops  whom 
Oxford  had  the  honour  of  burning ;  and  at  Cambridge 
were  formed  the  minds  of  all  those  statesmen  to  whom 
chiefly  is  to  be  attributed  the  secure  establislmient  of 
the  reformed  reUgion  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  statesmen  of  whom  we  speak  passed  tlieir 
youth  surrounded  by  the  incessant  din  of  theological 
controversy.  Opinions  were  stiU  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
anarchy,  intermingling,  separating,  advancing,  receding. 
Sometimes  the  stubborn  bigotry  of  the  Conservatives 
seemed  likely  to  prevail.  Then  the  impetuous  onset 
of  the  Reformers  for  a  moment  carried  all  before  it 
Then  again  the  resisting  mass  made  a  desperate  stand, 
arrested  the  movement,  and  forced  it  slowly  back. 
The  vacillation  which  at  that  time  appeared  in  Eng- 
hsh  legislation,  and  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
attribute  to  the  caprice  and  to  the  power  of  one  or  two 
individuals,  was  truly  a  national  vacillation.  It  was 
not  only  in  the  mind  of  Henry  that  the  new  theology 
obtained  the  ascendant  one  day,  and  that  the  lessons  of 
the  nurse  and  of  the  priest  regained  their  influence  or 
the  morrow.  It  was  not  only  in  the  House  of  Tudor 
that  the  husband  was  exasperated  by  the  opposition  of 
the  wife,  that  the  son  dissented  from  the  opinions  of  th^ 
father,  that  the  brother  persecuted  the  sister,  that  one 
sister  persecuted  another.  The  principles  of  Conservi^ 
tion  and  Reform  carried  on  their  warfare  in  every  part 
jf  society,  in  every  congregation,  in  every  school  of 
learning,  round  the  hearth  of  every  private  family,  in 
the  recesses  of  every  reflecting  mind. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  ferment  that  the  minds  of 
the  persons  whom  we  are  describing  were  developed. 
They  were  bom  Reformers.    They  belonged  by  na- 
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Uire  to  that  order  of  men  who  always  form  the  front 
ranks  in  tlie  great  intellectual  progress.  They  were, 
therefore,  one  and  all,  Protestants.  In  religious  mat- 
fcers,  however,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  douht  that 
they  were  sincere,  they  were  hy  no  means  zealous. 
None  of  them  chose  to  run  the  smallest  personal  rink 
during  the  reign  of  Mary.  None  of  them  favoured 
the  unhappy  attempt  of  Northumberland  in  fiivour  of 
his  daughter-in-law.  None  of  them  shared  in  the  des- 
perate councils  of  Wyatt.  They  contrived  to  have 
business  on  the  Continent ;  or,  if  they  staid  in  England, 
they  heard  mass  and  kept  Lent  with  great  decorum. 
When  those  dark  and  perilous  years  had  gone  by,  and 
wheii  the  crown  had  descended  to  a  new  sovereign, 
they  took  the  lead  in  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 
But  they  proceeded,  not  with  the  impetuosity  of  theo- 
logians, but  with  the  calm  determination  of  statesmen. 
They  acted,  not  like  men  who  considered  the  Romish 
worship  as  a  system  too  offensive  to  God,  and  too  de- 
structive of  souls  to  be  tolerated  for  an  hour,  but  like 
men  who  regarded  the  points  in  dispute  among  Chris* 
tians  as  in  themselves  unimportant,  and  who  were  not 
restrained  by  any  scruple  of  conscience  from  professing^ 
as  they  had  before  professed,  the  Catholic  faith  of  Mary, 
the  Protestant  faith  of  Edward,  or  any  of  the  numeroiis 
intermediate  combinations  which  the  caprice  of  Henry 
and  the  servile  policy  of  Cranmer  had  formed  out  of 
the  doctrines  of  both  the  hostile  parties.  They  toolr  a 
deliberate  view  of  the  state  of  their  own  country  and 
of  the  Continent :  they  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the 
leaning  of  the  public  mind ;  and  they  chose  their  side. 
They  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Protestanta 
of  Europe,  and  staked  all  their  &me  and  fortunes  on 
"he  success  of  their  party. 
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It  is  needless  to  relate  how  dexterously,  how  res6 
(utely,  how  gloriously  they  directed  tlie  politics  of  Eng- 
land during  the  eventful  years  which  followed,  how 
they  succeeded  in  uniting  iJieir  friends  and  separatiug 
their  enemies,  how  they  humbled  the  pride  of  Philip^ 
how  they  Ixicked  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  Coligui^ 
how  they  rescued  Holland  from  tyranny,  how  diey 
founded  the  maritime  greatness  of  their  coimtry,  how 
they  outwitted  the  artful  politicians  of  Italy,  and  tamed 
the  ferocious  chieftains  of  Scotland.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  they  committed  many  acts  which  would 
iustly  bi*ing  on  a  statesman  of  our  time  censures  of  the 
most  serious  kind.  But,  when  we  consider  the  state 
of  morality  in  their  age,  and  the  unscrupulous  charac- 
ter of  the  adversaries  against  whom  they  had  to  c<mi- 
tend,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  not  without  rea- 
son that  their  names  are  still  held  in  veneration  by  their 
countrymen. 

There  were,  doubtless,  many  diversities  in  their 
intellectual  and  momi  character.  But  there  was  a 
strong  family  Ukeness.  The  constitution  of  their 
minds  was  remarkably  sound.  No  particular  faculty 
was  preeminently  developed ;  but  manly  health  and 
vigour  were  equally  diffused  through  the  whole.  They 
were  men  of  letters.  Their  minds  were  by  natiu*e 
and  by  exercise  well  fashioned  for  speculative  pur- 
tiuits.  It  was  by  circumstances,  ratlier  than  by  any 
strong  bias  of  inclination,  that  they  wei'e  led  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  active  life.  In  active  life,  how- 
eva:,  no  men  could  be  more  perfectly  free  from  the 
faults  of  mere  theorists  and  pedants.  No  men  oh 
served  more  accurately  the  signs  of  the  times.  Na 
men  had  a  greater  practical  acquaintance  witli  hu- 
man nature.    Their  poUcy  was  generally  characteriaBed 
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rather  by  vigilance,  bj  moderation,  and  by  firmness, 
than  by  invention,  or  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 

They  f^ke  and  wrote  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their 
excellent  sense.  Their  eloquence  was  less  copious  and 
less  ingenious,  but  fiu*  purer  and  more  manly  than  that 
of  the  succeeding  generation.  It  was  the  eloquence  of 
men  who  had  Uved  with  the  first  translators  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  authors  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  It  was  luminous,  dignified,  solid,  and  very 
slightly  tainted  with  that  afiectation  which  deformed 
the  style  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  next  age.  If,  as 
sometimes  chanced,  these  politicians  were  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  part  in  the  theological  contro- 
versies on  which  the  dearest  interests  of  kingdoms 
were  then  staked,  they  acquitted  themselves  as  if 
their  whole  lives  had  been  passed  in  the  Schools  and 
the  Convocation. 

There  was  something  in  the  temper  of  these  cele- 
brated men  which  secured  them  against  the  proverbial 
inconstancy  both  of  the  court  and  of  the  multitude. 
No  intrigue,  no  combination  of  rivals,  could  depinve 
them  of  the  confidence  of  tlieir  Sovereign.  No  par- 
liam^t  attacked  their  influence.  No  mob  coupled 
their  names  with  any  odious  grievance.  Their  power 
ended  only  with  their  lives.  In  this  respect,  their  fate 
presents  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  tlie  en- 
terprising and  brilliant  politicians  of  the  preceding  and 
of  the  succeeding  generation.  Burleigh  was  minister 
during  forty  years.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  held  the  great 
seal  more  than  twenty  years.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  twenty-three  years. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  Secretary  of  State  eighteen 
fears ;  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  about  as  long.  They 
ill  died  in  office,  and  in  the  enjo]rment  of  public  r^ 
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Bpect  and  royal  favour.  Far  different  bad  been  the 
fate  of  Wolsey,  Cromwell,  Norfolk,  Somerset,  and 
Northumberland.  Far  different  also  was  the  fate  of 
Essex,  of  Raleigh,  and  of  the  still  more  illusions 
man  whose  life  we  propose  to  consider. 

The  explanation  of  this  circumstance  is  perhaps  con- 
tained in  the  motto  which  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  insciibed 
over  the  entrance  of  his  hall  at  Gorhambury,  Meduh 
eria  firma.  This  maxim  was  constantly  borne  in 
mind  by  himself  and  his  colleagues.  They  were  more 
BoUcitous  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  power  deep 
than  to  raise  the  structure  to  a  conspicuous  but  inse- 
cure height.  None  of  them  aspired  to  be  sole  Minis- 
ter. None  of  them  provoked  envy  by  an  ostentatious 
display  of  wealth  and  influence.  None  of  them  af- 
fected to  outshine  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  king- 
dom. They  were  free  from  that  childish  love  of  titles 
which  characterized  the  successfrd  courtiers  of  the  gen- 
eration which  preceded  them,  and  of  that  which  fol- 
lowed them.  Only  one  of  those  whom  we  have  named 
was  made  a  peer ;  and  he  was  content  with  the  lowest 
degree  of  the  peerage.  As  to  money,  none  of  them 
could,  in  that  age,  justly  be  considered  as  rapacious. 
Some  of  them  would,  even  in  our  time,  deserve  the 
praise  of  eminent  disinterestedness.  Their  fidelity  to 
the  State  was  incorruptible.  Their  private  morals 
were  without  stain.  Their  households  were  sober  and 
well-governed. 

Among  these  statesmen  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  gen- 
erally considered  as  ranking  next  to  Burleigh.    He  was 
calliKl  by  Camden    Sacris  conciliis  alteram  columeu 
ind  by  George  Buchanan, 

••diaBritimiid 
Rigni  Ncandom  oolaSMii.'* 
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The  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  mother  of  Fran- 
ris  Bacon  was  Anne,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  An- 
thony Cooke,  a  man  of  distinguished  learning  who  liad 
been  tutor  to  Edward  the  Sixth.  Sir  Anthony  had 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  education  of  his 
daughters,  and  lived  to  see  them  all  splendidly  and  hap- 
pily married.  Their  classical  acquirements  made  them 
conspicuous  even  among  the  women  of  fashion  of  that 
age.  Katherine,  who  became  Lady  Killigrew,  wrote 
Latin  Hexameters  and  Pentameters  which  would  appear 
with  credit  in  the  Mu^ib  Utonenses.  Mildred,  the  wife 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  was  described  by  Roger  Ascham  as 
the  best  Greek  scholar  among  the  young  women  of 
England,  Lady  Jane  Grey  always  excepted.  Anne, 
the  mother  of  Francis  Bacon,  was  distinguished  both  as 
a  linguist  and  as  a  theologian.  She  corresponded  in 
Greek  with  Bishop  Jewel,  and  translated  his  Apologia 
firom  the  Latin,  so  correctly  that  neither  he  nor  Arch- 
bishop Parker  could  suggest  a  single  alteration.  She 
also  translated  a  series  of  sermons  on  iate  and  free- 
will firom  the  Tuscan  of  Bernardo  Ochino.  This  fact 
is  the  more  curious,  because  Ochino  was  one  of  that 
taiall  and  audacious  band  of  Italian  reformer,  anathe- 
matized alike  by  Wittenberg,  by  Geneva,  by  Zurich, 
and  by  Rome,  firom  which  the  Socinian  sect  deduces  its 
3rigin. 

Lady  Bacon  was  doubtless  a  lady  of  highly  cultivated 
mind  afler  the  &shion  of  her  age.  But  we  must  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  she 
and  her  sisters  were  more  accomplished  women  than 
many  who  are  now  living.  On  this  subject  there  is,  we 
think,  much  misapprehension.  We  have  oflen  heard 
men  who  wish,  as  almost  all  men  of  sense  wish,  that 
^omen  should  be  highly  educated,  speak  with  rapture  of 
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the  English  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy,  and  lament 
that  thej  can  find  no  modern  damsel  res^bling 
those  fair  pupils  of  Ascham  and  Aylmer  who  compared, 
over  their  embroidery,  the  styles  of  Isocrates  and  Lys- 
las,  and  who,  while  the  horns  were  sounding  and  the 
dogs  in  full  cry,  sat  in  the  lonely  oriel,  with  eyes  rivcttod 
to  that  inmiortal  page  which  tdls  how  meekly  and 
bravely  the  first  great  martyr  of  intellectual  liberty  took 
tlie  cup  6x>m  his  weeping  gaoler.  But  surely  these  com- 
plaints have  very  little  foundation.  We  would  by  no 
means  disparage  the  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century  or 
their  pursuits.  But  we  conceive  that  those  who  extol 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  womeu  of  our  time  forget 
one  very  obvious  and  very  important  circumstance.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth, 
a  person  who  did  not  read  Greek  and  Latin  could 
read  nothing,  or  next  to  no^Jiing.  The  Italian  was 
the  only  modem  language  which  possessed  any  thing 
that  could  be  called  a  Uterature.  All  the  valuable 
books  then  extant  in  all  the  vernacular  dialects  of  Eu« 
rope  would  hardly  have  filled  a  single  shelf.  England 
did  not  yet  possess  Shakspeare's  plays  and  the  Fairy 
Queen,  nor  France  Montaigne's  Essays,  nor  Spain  Don 
Quixote.  In  looking  round  a  well-fiimished  library, 
how  many  English  or  French  books  can  we  find  which 
were  extant  when  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth received  their  education  ?  Chaucer,  Gower, 
Froissart,  Comines,  Rabelais,  nearly  complete  the  list. 
It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  a  womc-: 
ihould  be  uneducated  or  classically  educated.  Indeed, 
without  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  ancient  languages 
ao  person  could  then  have  any  clear  notion  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  political,  tlie  literary,  or  the  religious 
world.    The  Latin  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  al! 
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and  more  thim  all  that  the  French  was  in  the  eigh- 
teenth. It  was  the  language  of  courts  as  well  as  of  the 
schools.  It  was  the  language  of  diplomacy  ;  it  was  the 
'language  of  theological  and  political  controversy.  Be- 
ing a  fixed  language,  while  the  living  languages  wen* 
in  a  stato  of  fluctuation,  and  being  universally  known 
to  the  learned  and  the  polite,  it  was  employed  by  al- 
most every  writer  who  aspired  to  a  wide  and  durable 
reputation.  A  person  who  was  ignorant  of  it  was  shut 
out  from  all  acquaintance,  not  merely  with  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  not  merely  with  heavy  treatises  on  canon-law 
and  school-divinity,  but  with  the  most  interesting  me- 
moirs, state  papers,  and  pamphlets  of  his  own  time,  nay 
even  with  the  most  admired  poetry  and  the  most  popu^ 
lar  squibs  which  appeared  on  the  fleeting  topics  of  the 
day,  with  Bnchanan^s  complimentary  verses,  with 
Erasmus's  dialogues,  with  Hutten's  epistles. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  All  political  and  relig- 
ious controversy  is  now  conducted  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages. The  ancient  tongues  are  used  only  in  com- 
ments on  the  ancient  writers.  The  great  productions 
of  Athenian  and  Roman  genius  are  indeed  still  what 
they  were.  But  though  their  positive  value  is  un- 
changed, their  relative  value,  when  compared  with  the 
whole  mass  of  mental  wealth  possessed  by  mankindi 
has  been  constantly  fSdling.  They  were  the  intellect- 
ual all  of  our  ancestors.  They  are  but  a  part  of  our 
irrmsures.  Over  what  tragedy  could  Lady  Jane  Grey 
nave  wept,  over  what  comedy  could  she  have  smiled, 
if  the  ancient  dramatists  had  not  been  in  her  library  ? 
A  modem  reader  can  make  shift  without  CEdipus  and 
Mfklea,  while  he  possesses  Othello  and  Hamlet.  If  he 
knows  notliing  of  Pyrgopolynices  and  Thraso,  he  is 
^iumliar  with  Bobadil,  and  Bessus,  and  Pistol,  and 
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Parolles.  If  he  cannot  enjoy  the  delicious  irony  of 
Plato,  he  may  find  some  compensation  in  that  of  Pas* 
cal.  If  he  is  shut  out  from  Nephelococcygia,  he  may 
take  refuge  in  Lilliput.  We  are  guilty,  we  hope,  of 
no  iireverence  towards  those  great  nations  to  which  the 
human  race  owes  art,  science,  taste,  civil  and  intel- 
lectual freedom,  when  we  say,  that  the  stock  be- 
queathed by  them  to  us  has  been  so  careftilly  improved 
that  the  accumulated  interest  now  exceeds  the  princi- 
pal. We  believe  that  the  books  which  have  been 
written  in  the  languages  of  western  Europe,  during  the 
last  two  himdred  and  fifty  years,  —  translations  from 
the  ancient  languages  of  course  included,  —  are  of 
greater  value  than  all  the  books  which  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period  were  extant  in  the  world.  With  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe  English  women  are  at 
least  as  well  acquainted  as  English  men.  When,  there- 
fore, we  compare  the  acquirements  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
with  those  of  an  accomplished  young  woman  of  our 
own  time,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding  the 
superiority  to  the  latter.  We  hope  that  our  readers 
will  pardon  this  digression.  It  is  long;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  called  unseasonable,  if  it  tends  to  convince 
them  that  they  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the 
gi'eat -great-grandmothers  of  their  great-great-grand- 
mothers were  superior  women  to  their  sisters  and  their 
wives. 

Francis  Bacon,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  was 
bom  at  York  House,  his  fiither's  residence  in  the 
Strand,  on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1561.  The 
health  of  Francis  was  very  deUcate;  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance may  be  partly  attributed  that  gravity  of 
carriage,  and  that  love  of  sedentary  pursuits,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  other  boys.    Every  body  knowi 
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now  macli  his  premature  readiness  of  wit  and  sobriety 
of  deportment  amused  the  Queen,  and  how  she  used  to 
call  him  her  young  Lord  Keeper.  We  are  told  that, 
wliilo  still  a  mere  child,  he  stole  away  from  his  playfel- 
lows to  a  vault  in  St.  James's  Fields,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  cause  of  a  singular  echo  which  he  had 
ob^rved  there.  It  is  certain  that,  at  only  twelve,  he 
busied  himself  with  very  ingenious  speculations  on  the 
art  of  legerdemain ;  a  subject  which,  as  Professor 
Dugald  Stewart  has  most  justly  observed,  merits  much 
more  attention  from  philosophers  than  it  has  ever  re- 
ceived. These  are  trifles.  But  the  eminence  which 
Bacon  afterwards  attained  makes  them  interesting. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  That  celebrated  school 
of  learning  enjoyed  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  acknowledged  the 
advantages  which  it  derived  from  their  patronage  in  a 
public  letter  which  bears  date  just  a  month  afler  the 
admission  of  Francis  Bacon.  The  master  was  Whit- 
gift,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  narrow- 
minded,  mean,  and  tyrannical  priest,  who  gained  power 
by  servility  and  adulation,  and  employed  it  in  persecut- 
mg  both  those  who  agreed  with  Calvin  about  Church 
Government,  and  those  who  diflered  from  Calvin 
touching  the  doctrine  of  Reprobation.  He  was  now  in 
a  chrysalis  state,  putting,  off  the  worm  and  putting  on 
the  dragon-fly,  a  kind  of  intermediate  grub  between 
sycophant  and  oppressor.  He  was  indemnifying  him- 
self for  the  court  which  he  found  it  expedient  to  pay  to 
the  Ministers  by  exercising  much  petty  tyranny  witliin 
his  own  college.  It  would  b(^  unjust,  however,  to  deny 
him  the  praise  of  having  rendered  about  this  time  one 
important  ^erviC'O  to  letters.    He  stood  up  maniull; 
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iLgainst  those  who  wished  to  make  Tniiity  College  a 
mere  appendage  to  Westminster  School ;  and  by  tliii 
act,  the  only  good  act,  as  fur  as  we  remember,  of  his 
long  pubhc  life,  he  saved  the  noblest  place  of  education 
iu  England  from  the  degrading  £Eite  of  King's  CcJlege 
and  New  College. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Bacon,  while  still  at 
College,  planned  that  great  intellectual  revolution  with 
which  his  name  is  inseparably  connected.  The  evi- 
dence on  this  subject,  however,  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
prove  what  is  in  itself  so  improbable  as  that  any  defi- 
nite scheme  of  that  kind  should  have  been  so  early 
formed,  even  by  so  powerful  and  active  a  mind.  But 
it  is  certain  that,  after  a  residence  of  three  years  at 
Cambridge,  Bacon  departed,  candying  with  him  a  pro- 
found contempt  for  the  course  of  study  pursued  there, 
a  fixed  conviction  that  the  system  of  academic  educa- 
tion in  England  was  radically  vicious,  a  just  scorn  for 
the  trifles  on  which  tlie  follower  of  Aristotle  had 
wasted  their  powers,  and  no  great  reverence  for  Aris- 
totle himself. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  he  visited  Paris,  and  resided 
there  for  some  time,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Amias  Pau- 
let,  Elizabeth's  minister  at  the  French  court,  and  one 
of  tlie  ablest  and  most  upright  of  the  many  valuable 
rervants  whom  she  employed.  France  was  at  that 
time  in  a  deplorable  state  of  agitation.  The  Huguenots 
and  the  Catholics  were  mustering  all  their  force  for 
tlie  fiercest  and  most  protracted  of  their  many  rjtrug- 
glss ;  while  the  Prince,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
and  to  restrain  both,  had  by  his  vices  and  follies,  de- 
graded himself  so  deeply  that  he  had  no  authority  over 
either.  Bacon,  however,  made  a  tour  through  several 
provinoei,  and  appears  to  have  passed  some  time  at 
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Poitiers.  We  have  abundant  proof  tliat  during  Im 
stay  on  the  Continent  he  did  not  neglect  liteniry  and 
scientific  pursuits.  But  his  attention  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  directed  to  statistics  and  diplomacy.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  ¥nrote  those  Notes  on  the  State 
of  Europe  which  are  printed  in  his  works.  He  studied 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  deciphering  with  great 
interest,  and  invented  one  cipher  so  ingenious  that^ 
many  years  later,  he  thought  it  deserving  of  a  place  in 
the  DeAuffmentii.  In  February,  1580,  while  engaged 
in  these  pursuits,  he  i*eceived  intelligence  of  the  almost 
sudden  dea&  of  his  &ther,  and  instantly  returned  to 
England. 

His  prospects  were  greatly  overcast  by  this  event. 
He  was  most  desirous  to  obtain  a  provision  which  might 
enable  him  to  devote  himsdf  to  literature  and  poUtics. 
He  applied  to  the  Government ;  and  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  have  applied  in  vain.  His  wishes  were 
moderate.  His  hereditary  claims  on. the  administration 
were  great.  He  had  himself  been  favourably  noticed 
by  the  Queen.  His  uncle  was  Prime  Minister.  His 
own  talents  were  such  as  any  minister  might  have  been 
%«ger  to  enlist  in  the  public  service.  But  his  solicitar 
lions  were  unsuccessful.  The  truth  is  that  the  Cecils 
disliked  him,  and  did  all  that  they  could  decently  do  to 
keep  him  down.  It  has  never  been  alleged  that  Bacon 
had  done  any  thing  to  merit  this  dislike ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
probable  that  a  man  whose  temper  was  naturally  mild, 
whose  manners  were  courteous,  who,  through  life, 
nursed  his  fortunes  with  tne  utmost  care,  and  who  was 
fearful  even  to  a  &ult  of  offending  the  powerful,  would 
have  given  any  just  cause  of  displeasure  to  a  kinsman 
vho  had  the  means  of  rendering  him  essential  service 
ind  of  doing  him  irreparable  injniy.    The  real  ezpl^* 
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nation,  we  believe,  is  this.  Robert  Cecil,  the  Treasoi-er'! 
second  son,  was  younger  by  a  few  months  than  Bacon 
He  had  been  educated  with  the  utmost  care,  had  been 
initiated  while  still  a  boy,  in  the  mysteries  of  diplomacy 
and  court-intrigue,  and  was  just  at  this  time  about  to 
be  produced  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  The  wish 
nearest  to  Burleigh's  heart  wa^  that  his  own  greatness 
might  descend  to  this  favourite  child.  But  even  Bur- 
leigh's fatherly  partiality  could  hardly  prevent  him  from 
perceiving  that  Robert,  with  all  his  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements, was  no  match  for  his  cousin  Francis.  This 
seems  to  us  the  only  rational  explanation  of  the  Treas- 
urer's conduct.  Mr.  Montagu  is  more  charitable.  He 
supposes  that  Burleigh  was  influenced  merely  by  affec- 
tion for  his  nephew,  and  was  "  little  disposed  to  encour- 
age him  to  rely  on  others  rather  than  on  himself,  and 
to  venture  on  the  quicksands  of  politics,  instead  of  the 
certain  profession  of  the  law."  If  such  were  Bui> 
leigh's  feelings,  it  seems  strange  that  he  should  have 
suffered  his  son  to  venture  on  those  quicksands  from 
which  he  so  carefully  preserved  his  nephew.  But  the 
truth  is  that,  if  Burleigh  had  been  so  disposed,  he  might 
easily  have  secured  to  Bacon  a  comfortable  provision 
which  should  have  been  exposed  to  no  risk.  And  it  is 
certain  tliat  he  showed  as  little  disposition  to  enable  his 
nephew  to  live  by  a  profession  as  to  enable  him  to  live 
without  a  profession.  That  Bacon  himself  attributed 
the  conduct  of  his  relatives  to  jealousy  of  his  superior 
talents,  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt.  In  a  letter 
written  many  years  later  to  Villiers,  he  expresses  him- 
i.elf  thus :  "  Countenance,  encourage,  and  advance  able 
men  in  all  kinds,  degrees,  and  professions.  For  in  the 
time  of  the  Cecils,  the  &ther  and  the  son,  able  men 
were  by  design  ard  of  purpose  suppressed." 
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Whatever  Bnrleigh's  motiyes  might  be,  liis  pm*}X)se 
WHS  unalterable.  The  supplications  which  Francis  ad- 
dress^ to  his  uncle  and  aunt  were  earnest,  humble,  and 
almost  servile.  He  was  the  most  promising  and  accom- 
plished young  roan  of  his  time.  His  father  had  been 
the  brother^n-Jaw,  the  most  useftd  colleague,  the  near- 
est friend  of  the  Minister.  But  all  this  availed  poor 
Francis  nothing.  He  was  forced,  much  against  his  will, 
to  betake  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  ad- 
mitted at  Gray's  Inn ;  and,  during  some  yearr  he 
laboured  there  in  obscurity. 

What  the  extent  of  his  legal  attainments  may  have 
been  it  is  di£Scult  to  say.  It  was  not  hard  for  a  man 
of  liis  powers  to  acquire  that  very  moderate  portion  of 
technical  knowledge  which,  when  joined  to  quickness, 
tact,  wit,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  is  sufficient  to  raise  an  advocate  to  the  highest 
professional  eminence.  The  general  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  that  which  was  on  one  occasion  expressed 
by  Elizabeth.  Bacon,"  said  she,  hath  a  great  wit 
and  much  learning ;  but  in  law  showeth  to  the  utter- 
most of  his  knowledge,  and  is  not  deep."  The  Cecils, 
we  suspect,  did  their  best  to  spread  this  opinion  by 
whispers  and  insinuations.  Coke  openly  proclaimed  it 
with  that  rancorous  insolence  which  was  habitual  to 
him.  No  reports  are  more  readily  believed  than  those 
vhich  disparage  genius,  and  sootlie  the  envy  of  con- 
scious mediocrity.  It  must  have  been  inexpressibly 
consoling  to  a  stupid  sergeant,  the  forerunner  of  him 
who,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  "  shook  his  head 
at  Murray  as  a  wit,"  to  know  that  the  most  profound 
thinker  and  the  most  accomplished  orator  of  the  age 
was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  law  touching 
boBimrd  dgiiS  and  mulier  pidsn^y  and  confounded 
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the  right  of  free  fishery  with  that  of  cooimoii  of 
piscary. 

It  is  certain  tliat  no  man  in  that  age,  or  indeed 
during  the  century  and  a  half  which  followed,  was 
better  acquainted  than  Bacon  with  the  pliilosophj  of 
law.  His  technical  knowledge  was  quite  sufficient, 
with  the  help  of  his  admirable  talents  and  of  his  insin- 
uating address,  to  procure  clients.  He  rose  very  rap* 
idly  into  business,  and  soon  entertained  hopes  of  being 
called  within  the  bar.  He  applied  to  Lord  Burleigh 
for  that  purpose,  but  received  a  testy  reiiisal.  Of  the 
grounds  of  that  refusal  we  can,  in  some  measure,  judge 
by  Bacon's  answer,  which  is  still  extant.  It  seems 
that  the  old  Lord,  whose  temper  age  and  gout  bad  by 
no  means  altered  for  the  better,  and  who  loved  to  mai*k 
his  dislike  of  the  showy,  quick-witted  young  men  of 
the  rising  generation,  took  this  opportunity  to  read 
Francis  a  very  sharp  lecture  on  his  vanity  and  want 
of  respect  for  his  betters.  Francis  returned  a  most 
submissive  reply,  thanked  the  Treasurer  for  the  admo- 
nition, and  promised  to  profit  by  it.  Strangers  mean- 
while were  less  unjust  to  the  young  barrister  than  his 
nearest  kinsman  had  been.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year 
le  became  a  bencher  of  his  Inn  ;  and  two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  Lent  reader.  At  length  in  1590,  he 
obtained  for  the  first  time  some  show  of  &vonr  fix)in 
the  Court.  He  was  sworn  in  Queen's  Counsel  extra- 
ordinary. But  this  mark  of  honour  was  not  accom- 
panied by  any  pecuniary  emolument.  He  continued, 
tnerefore,  to  solicit  his  powerful  relatives  for  some  pro- 
vision which  might  enable  him  to  live  without  drudging 
at  Ids  profession.  He  bore,  with  a  patience  and  serenity 
which,  we  fear,  bordered  on  meanness,  the  moroM 
humours  of  his  uncle,  and  the  sneering  reflections  wfaick 
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nis  cousin  cast  on  speculadve  men,  lost  in  philosopliical 
dreams,  and  too  wise  to  be  capable  of  transacting  public 
business.  At  length  the  Cecils  ^ere  generous  enough 
to  procure  for  him  tlie  reversion  of  the  Registrarship 
of  the  Star  Chamber.  This  was  a  lucrative  place ; 
but,  as  many  years  elapsed  before  it  fell  in,  he  was 
still  under  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  his  daily  bread. 

In  the  Parliament  which  was  called  in  1593  he 
sat  as  member  for  tlie  county  of  Middlesex,  and  soon 
attained  eminence  as  a  debater.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
from  the  scanty  remauis  of  his  oratory  tliat  the  same 
oompactness  of  expression  and  richness  of  fancy  which 
appear  in  his  writings  characterized  his  speeches ;  and 
that  his  extensive  acquaiiitance  with  literature  and 
history  enabled  him  to  entertain  his  audience  with  a 
vast  variety  of  illustrations  and  aUusions  which  were 
generally  happy  and  apposite,  but  which  were  prob- 
ably not  least  pleasing  to  the  taste  of  that  age  when 
they  were  such  as  would  now  be  thought  cliildish  or 
pedantic.  It  is  evident  also  that  he  was,  as  indeed 
might  have  been  expected,  perfectly  free  from  those 
iaults  which  are  generally  found  in  an  advocate  who, 
after  having  risen  to  eminence  at  the  bar,  enters  the 
House  of  Commons ;  that  it  was  his  habit  to  deal  with 
every  great  question,  not  in  small  detached  portions, 
but  as  a  whole;  that  he  refined  little,  and  that  his 
reasonings  were  those  of  a  capacious  rather  than  a 
.mbtle  mind.  Ben  Jonson,  a  most  unexceptionable 
judge,  has  described  Bacon's  eloquence  in  words, 
.vhich,  thoagh  often  quoted,  will  bear  to  be  quoted 
igain.  There  happened  in  my  time  one  noble 
(Speaker  who  was  fiill  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  •  His 
Wngaage,  whore  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was 
Uiaiity  censorious.   No  mkn  ever  spoke  more  neatly, 
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more  presslj,  more  weightily,  or  suiFered  leas  empti 
ness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member 
of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His 
hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  Iiim  with- 
out loss.  He  commanded  where  he  epoke,  and  had 
his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  Ho 
man  had  their  affections  more  in  his  power.  The 
fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should 
make  an  end."  From  the  mention  which  is  made  of 
judges,  it  would  seem  that  Jonson  had  heard  Bacon, 
only  at  the  Bar.  Indeed  we  imagine  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  then  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers. 
It  is  not  probable  that  a  man  of  Bacon's  nice  observa- 
tion would  speak  in  Parliament  exactly  as  he  spoke  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  But  the  graces  of  man- 
ner and  language  must,  to  a  great  extent,  have  been 
conunon  between  the  Queen's  Counsel  and  the  Knight 
of  the  Shire. 

Bacon  tried  to  play  a  veiy  difficult  game  in  politics. 
He  wished  to  be  at  once  a  fiivourite  at  Court  and 
popidar  with  the  multitude.  If  any  man  could  have 
succeeded  in  this  attempt,  a  man  of  talents  so  rare, 
of  judgment  so  prematurely  ripe,  of  temper  so  calm, 
and  of  manners  so  plausible,  might  have  been  expected 
to  sucx;eed.  Nor  indeed  did  he  wholly  fail.  Once, 
liowever,  he  indulged  in  a  burst  of  patriotism  which 
cost  him  a  long  and  bitter  remorse,  and  which  he 
nev  er  ventured  to  repeat.  The  Court  asked  for  large 
subsidies  and  for  speedy  payment.  The  remains  of 
Ba;?n's  speech  breathe  all  the  spirit  of  the  Long  Par- 
fiament.  "  The  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  must  sell  their 
plate,  and  the  farmers  their  brass  pots,  ere  this  wiU 
be  paid ;  and  for  us,  we  are  here  U}  search  the  wounds 
of  the  realm,  and  not  to  skim  them  over.    The  dangen 
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are  these  First,  we  shall  breed  discontent  and  en* 
danger  her  Majesty's  safety,  which  must  conbist  more 
in  the  love  of  the  people  than  their  wealth.  Secondly, 
this  being  granted  in  this  sort,  other  princes  hereafter 
will  look  for  the  like ;  so  that  we  shall  put  an  evil 
precedent  on  ourselves  and  our  posterity ;  and  in  his- 
tories, it  is  to  be  obsei*ved,  of  dl  nations  the  English 
are  not  to  be  subject,  base,  or  taxable."  The  Queen 
and  her  ministers  resented  this  outbreak  of  pubUc 
spirit  in  the  highest  manner.  Indeed,  many  an  honest 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  had,  for  a  much 
smdler  matter,  been  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  proud 
ind  hot-blooded  Tudors.  The  young  patriot  conde- 
scended to  make  the  most  ali^ject  apologies.  He  ad- 
jured the  Lord  Treasurer  to  show  some  favour  to  his 
poor  servant  and  ally.  He  bemoaned  himself  to  the 
Lord  Keeper,  in  a  letter  wliich  may  keep  in  counte- 
nance tlie  most  unmanly  of  the  epistles  which  Cicero 
wrote  during  his  banishment.  The  lesson  was  not 
thrown  away.  Bacon  never  offended  in .  tilie  same 
manner  again. 

He  was  now  satisfied  that  he  had  little  to  hope 
firom  the  patronage  of  those  powerful  kinsmen  whom 
he  had  soUcited  during  twelve  years  with  such  meek 
pertinacity ;  and  he  began  to  look  towards  a  different 
quarter.  Among  the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth  had  lately 
appeared  a  new  favourite,  young,  noble,  wealthy,  ao- 
complished,  eloquent,  brave,  generous,  aspirintr :  a 
favourite  who  had  obtained  from  the  grey-headed 
Queen  such  marks  of  regard  as  she  had  scarce  vouch- 
safed to  Leicester  in  the  season  of  the  passions ;  whc 
was  at  once  the  ornament  of  the  palace  and  the  idol 
df  the  city ;  who  was  the  common  patron  of  men  of 
etters  and  of  men  of  the  sword ;  who  was  the  common 
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reftige  of  the  persecuted  Catholic  and  of  the  persecatuJ 
Puritan.  The  calm  prudence  which  had  enabled 
Burleigh  to  shape  his  course  through  so  many  dangers, 
and  the  vast  experience  which  he  had  acquired  In 
dealing  with  two  generations  of  colleagues  and  rivals, 
seemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  him  in  this  new 
competition ;  and  Robert  Cecil  sickened  with  fear  and 
envy  as  he  contemplated  the  rising  fame  and  influence 
of  Essex. 

The  history  of  the  factions  which,  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  divided  her  court  and  her 
council,  though  pregnant  with  instruction,  is  by  no 
means  interesting  or  pleasing.  Both  parties  employed 
the  means  which  are  familiar  to  unscrupulous  states- 
men ;  and  neither  had,  or  even  pretended  to  have,  any 
important  end  in  view.  The  public  mind  was  then  re- 
posing from  one  great  effort,  and  collecting  strength  for 
another.  That  impetuous  and  appalling  nish  with 
which  the  human  Intellect  had  moved  forward  in  the 
career  of  truth  and  liberty,  during  the  fifty  years  which 
followed  the  separation  of  Luther  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  now  over.  The  boundary 
between  Protestantism  and  Popery  had  been  fixed  very 
nearly  where  it  still  remains.  England,  Scotland,  the 
Northern  kingdoms  were  on  one  side ;  Ireland,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  on  the  other.  The  line  of  demarcation 
ran,  as  it  still  runs,  through  the  mi  1st  of  the  Nethei^ 
lands,  of  Germany,  and  of  Switzerland,  dividing  prov- 
ince from  province,  electorate  from  electorate,  and 
eanton  from  canton.  France  might  be  considered  as  a 
debatable  land.  In  wliich  tlie  contest  was  still  undecideil. 
Since  that  time,  the  two  religions  have  done  little  more 
than  maintain  their  ground.  A  few  occasional  Incur- 
fkms  have  been  made.    But  the  general  frontier  r» 
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mains  the  same.  During  two  hundred  and  fifty  year* 
no  great  society  has  risen  up  like  one  nian,  and  ernan* 
ci])ated  itself  by  one  mighty  eiFort  from  the  superstition 
of  ages.  This  spectacle  was  common  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Why  has  it  ceased  to  be  so  ?  Why  has  so 
violent  a  movement  been  followed  by  so  long  a  repose  ? 
The  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  are  not  less  agreeable 
to  reason  or  to  revelation  now  than  formerly.  The 
public  mind  is  assuredly  not  less-  enlightened  now  than 
formerly.  Why  is  it  that  Protestantism,  after  carrying 
every  thing  before  it  in  a  time  of  comparatively  little 
knowledge  and  little  freedom,  should  make  no  percepti- 
ble progress  in  a  reasoning  and  tolerant  age  ;  that  the 
Luthers,  the  Calvins,  the  Knoxes,  the  Zwingles,  should 
have  left  no  successors ;  that  during  two  centuries  and 
a  half  fewer  converts  should  have  been  brought  over 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  than  at  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation were  sometimes  gained  in  a  year  ?  This  has 
always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting problems  in  history.  On  some  ftiture  occasion 
we  may  perhaps  attempt  to  solve  it.  At  present  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  thd 
Protestant  party,  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, had  left  its  first  love  and  had  ceased  to  do  its  first 
works. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
over.  The  great  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
liad  not  commenced.  The  confessors  of  Mary's  reign 
were  dead.  The  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  were 
Itill  in  theu:  cradles.  The  Papists  had  been  deprived 
»f  all  power  in  the  state.  The  Puritans  had  not  yet* 
tttained  any  formidable  extent  of  power.  Tine  it  is 
that  a  student,  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  th6 
text  generation,  can  easily  dncem  in  thp  proceedingi 
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of  the  last  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth  the  germ  of  great 
and  ever  memorable  events.  But  to  the  eye  of  a  con- 
temporary nothing  of  this  appeared.  Tlie  two  sections 
of  ambitious  men  who  were  struggling  for  power  cUflered 
from  each  other  on  no  important  public  question.  Both 
belonged  to  the  Elstablished  Church.  Both  professed 
boundless  loyalty  to  the  Queen.  Both  approved  the 
war  with  Spain.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
any  reason  to  believe  that  tliey  entertained  different 
views  concerning  the  succession  of  the  Crown.  Cer- 
tainly neither  &ction  had  any  gi*eat  measure  of  reform 
in  view.  Neither  attempted  to  redress  any  public 
grievance.  The  most  odious  and  pernicious  grievance 
under  which  the  nation  then  suffered  was  a  source  of 
profit  to  both,  and  was  defended  by  both  with  equal 
zeal.  Raleigh  held  a  monopoly  of  cards,  Essex  a 
monopoly  of  sweet  wines.  In  fiict,  the  only  ground  of 
quarrel  between  the  parties  was  that  they  could  not 
agree  as  to  their  respective  shares  of  power  and  patron- 
age.  ^ 

Notliing  in  the  political  conduct  of  Essex  entitles  him 
to  esteem ;  and  the  pity  with  which  we  regard  his 
early  and  terrible  end  is  diminished  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  he  put  to  hazard  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
most  attached  friends,  and  endeavoured  to  tlirow  the 
whole  country  into  confusion,  for  objects  purely  per- 
sonal. Still,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  interested 
for  a  man  so  brave,  high-spirited,  and  generous ;  for  a 
man  who,  while  he  conducted  himself  towards  his 
«overeign  with  a  boldness  such  as  was  then  found  in  no 
other  subject,  conducted  hnnself  towards  his  dependents 
with  a  delicacy  such  as  has  rarely  been  found  in  any 
Dther  patron.  Unlike  the  vulgar  herd  of  benefiictors, 
be  desired  to  inspire,  not  gratitude,  but  affection.  He 
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tried  to  make  tJiose  whom  he  befriended  feel  tox^'ards 
hini  as  towards  an  equal.  His  mind,  ardent,  susceptJ- 
ble,  naturally  disposed  to  admiration  of  all  that  is  great 
tud  beautiful,  was  &scinated  by  the  genius  and  accom- 
plishments of  Bacon.  A  close  friendship  was  soon 
formed  between  them,  a  friendship  destined  to  have  a 
dark,  a  moumfrd,  a  shameful  end. 

In  1594  the  ofHce  of  Attorney-General  became  va- 
cant, and  Bacon  hoped  to  obtain  it  Essex  made  hifl 
friend's  cause  his  own,  sued,  expostulated,  promised, 
threatened,  but  all  in  vain.  It  is  probable  that  the  dis- 
like felt  by  the  Cecils  for  Bacon  had  been  increased  by 
the  connection  which  he  had  lately  formed  with  the 
Earl.  Robert  was  then  on  the  point  of  being  made 
Secretary  of  State.  He  happened  one  day  to  be  in  the 
same  coadi  with  Essex,  and  a  remarkable  conversation 
took  place  between  them.  "  My  Lord,"  said  Sir  Rob- 
ert, "  the  Queen  has  detel*mined  to  appoint  an  Attor- 
ney-General without  more  delay.  I  pray  your  Lord- 
ship to  let  me  know  whom  you  will  fiivour."  "  I  won- 
der at  your  question,"  repKed  the  Earl.  "  You  cannot 
but  know  that  resolutely,  against  all  tlie  world,  I  stand 
for  your  cousin,  Francis  Bacon."  "  Good  Lord  1 " 
cried  Cecil,  unable  to  bridle  his  temper,  I  wonder  your 
Lordship  should  spend  your  strength  on  so  unlikely  a 
matter.  Can  you  name  one  precedent  of  so  raw  a 
youth  promoted  to  so  great  a  place  ?  "  This  objection 
came  with  a  singularly  bad  grace  from  a  man  who, 
chough  younger  than  Bacon,  was  in  daily  expectation 
of  being  made  Secretary  of  State.  The  blot  was  too 
obvious  to  be  missed  by  Essex,  who  seldom  forbore  to 
ipeak  his  mind.  I  have  made  no  search,"  said  he, 
••for  precedents  of  young  men  who  have  filled  th« 
affioe  of  Attorney-General.    But  I  could  name  to  yoiZf 
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Sir  Robeit,  a  man  younger  than  Francis,  less  learned, 
and  equaUy  inexperienced,  who  is  suing  and  striving 
with  aJI  his  might  for  an  office  of  far  greater  weight." 
Sir  Robert  had  nothing  to  say  but  that  he  thought  his 
own  abilities  equal  to  the  place  which  he  hoped  to  ol)- 
tain,  and  that  his  fiither's  long  services  deserved  such  a 
mark  of  gratitude  from  the  Queen  ;  as  if  his  abilities 
were  comparable  to  his  cousin's,  or  as  if  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  had  done  no  service  to  the  State.  Cecil  then 
hinted  that,  Jf  Bacon  woidd  be  satisfied  with  the  Sohci- 
torship,  that  might  be  of  easier  digestion  to  the  Queen. 

Digest  me  no  digestions,'*  said  the  generous  and  ar- 
dent Earl.  "  The  Attorneyship  for  Francis  is  tliat  I 
must  have  5  and  in  that  I  vnM  spend  all  my  power, 
might,  autliority,  and  amity ;  and  with  tooth  and  nail 
procure  the  same  for  him  against  whomsoever ;  and 
whosoever  getteth  this  office  out  of  my  hands  for  any 
other,  before  he  have  it,  it  shall  cost  him  the  comuig 
by.  And  this  be  you  assured  of,  Sir  Robert,  for  now  I 
fiilly  declare  myself;  and  for  my  own  part.  Sir  Robert, 
I  think  strange  both  of  my  Lord  Treasurer  and  you, 
that  can  have  the  mind  to  seek  the  preference  of  a 
Btranger  before  so  near  a  kinsman ;  for  if  you  weigh 
in'  a  balance  the  parts  every  way  of  his  competitor 
and  him,  only  excepting  five  poor  years  of  admitting 
to  a  house  of  court  before  Francis,  you  shall  find  in 
all  other  respects  whatsoever  no  comparison  between 
them." 

When  the  office  of  Attorney-General  was  filled  up, 
tlie  Earl  pressed  tlie  Queen  to  make  Bacon  Solicitor- 
General,  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  old  Lord  Treasure! 
professed  liiinself  not  unfevourable  to  his  nejihew's  pre* 
tensions.  But,  after  a  contest  which  lasted  more  tliao 
%  year  and  a  half,  and  in  which  Esses,  to  use  his  owe 
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words,  "  spent  all  his  power,  might,  authority,  aftd 
amity,"  the  place  was  given  to  another.  Essex  felt  thii! 
disappointment  keenly,  but  foimd  consolation  in  the 
most  munificent  and  delicate  liberality.  He  pitjsented 
Bacon  with  an  estate  worth  near  two  thousand  pounds, 
isituated  at  Twickenham;  and  this,  as  Bacon  owned 
many  years  after,  "  with  so  kind  and  noble  circum- 
stances as  the  manner  was  worth  more  than  the 
matter.*' 

Tt  was  soon  after  these  events  that  Bacon  first  ajv 
,  ^  ared  before  the  public  as  a  \vriter.  Early  in  1597  he 
published  a  small  volrnne  of  Essays,  which  was  after- 
wards enlarged  by  successive  additions  to  many  times 
its  original  bulk.  This  little  work  was,  as  it  well 
deserved  to  be,  exceedingly  popular.  It  was  reprinted 
in  a  few  months ;  it  was  translated  into  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian ;  and  it  seems  to  have  at  once  established 
the  literary  reputation  of  its  author.  But,  though 
Bacon's  reputation  rose,  his  fortunes  were  still  depressed. 
He  was  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  was  arrested  in  the  street  at  the  suit  of  a 
goldsmith  for  a  debt  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  was 
carried  to  a  spunging-house  in  Colemaii  Street. 

The  kindness  of  Essex  was  in  the  mean  time  inde- 
&tigable.  In  1596  he  saQcd  on  his  memorable  expe- 
dition to  the  coast  of  Spain.  At  the  very  moment  of 
his  embarkation,  he  wrote  to  several  of  his  fiiends,  com- 
mending to  them,  during  his  own  absence,  the  interests 
of  Bacon.  He  returned,  after  performing  the  most 
brilliant  military  exploit  that  was  achieved  on  the  Con- 
tinent by  English  arms  during  the  long  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Agincourt  and  that  of 
Blenheim.  His  valour,  his  talents,  his  humane  and 
{enerous  disposition,  liad  made  him  the  idol  of  hif 
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countrymen,  and  had  extorted  pi*aise  frcm  the  enemies 
whom  he  had  conquered.^  He  had  always  been  proud 
and  headstrong ;  and  his  splendid  success  seems  to  have 
rendered  liis  faults  more  oflfensive  than  ever.  But  to 
his  friend  Francis  he  was  still  the  same.  Bacon  had 
Borae  thoughts  of  making  his  fortune  by  marriage,  and 
had  begun  to  pay  court  to  a  widow  of  the  name  of 
Hatton.  The  eccentric  manners  and  violent  temper  of 
tliis  woman  made  her  a  disgi-ace  and  a  torment  to  her 
connections.  But  Bacon  was  not  aware  of  her  faults, 
or  was  disposed  to  overlook  them  for  the  sake  of  her 
ample  fortune.  Essex  pleaded  his  friend's  cause  with 
his  usual  ardour.  The  letters  which  the  Earl  addressed 
to  Lady  Hatton  and  to  her  mother  are  still  extant,  and 
are  higlily  honourable  to  him.  "  If,"  he  wrote,  she 
were  my  sister  or  my  daughter,  I  protest  I  would  as 
confidently  resolve  to  further  it  as  I  now  persuade  you ;  " 
and  again,  "  if  my  faitli  be  any  thing,  I  protest,  if  I  had 
one  as  near  me  as  she  is  to  you,  I  had  rather  match  her 
with  him,  tlian  with  men  of  far  greater  ^tles."  The 
suit,  happily  for  Bacon,  was  unsuccessfid.  The  lady 
indeed  was  kind  to  hun  in  more  ways  tlian  one.  She 
rejected  him ;  and  she  accepted  his  enemy.  She  mar- 
ried that  narrow-minded,  bad-hearted  pedant,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  and  did  her  best  to  make  him  as  miserable 
as  he  deserved  to  be. 

The  fortunes  of  Essex  had  now  reached  their  height, 
and  began  to  decline.  He  possessed  indeed  all  the 
qualities  which  raise  men  to  greatness  rapidly.  But  he 
had  neither  the  virtues  or  the  vices  which  enable  men 
to  retain  greatness  long.  His  frankness,  his  keen  sen- 
tibilit^    to   insult  and  injustice  were  by  no  m(^m 
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sgreeable  to  a  sovereign  naturally  impatient  of  opposi> 
tion,  and  accustomed,  during  forty  years,  to  the  most 
extravagant  ilatteiy  and  the  most  abject  submission. 
Tlie  daring  and  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  bade 
defiance  to  his  enemies  excited  their  deadly  hatred.  Uis 
administration  in  Ireland  was  unfortunate,  and  in  many 
respects  highly  blamable.  Though  lus  briUiant  courage 
and  his  impetuous  activity  fitted  liim  admirably  for  such 
enterprises  as  that  of  Cadiz,  he  did  not  possess  the  cau- 
tion, patience,  and  resolution  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  a  protracted  war,  in  which  difficulties  were  to  be 
gradually  surmounted,  in  which  much  discomfort  was  to 
be  endured,  and  in  which  few  splendid  exploits  could  be 
achieved.  For  the  civil  duties  of  his  high  place  he  was 
still  less  qualified.  Though  eloquent  and  accomplished, 
he  was  in  no  sense  a  statesman.  The  multitude  indeed 
still  continued  to  regard  even  his  faults  with  fondness. 
But  the  Court  had  ceased  to  give  him  credit,  even  for 
the  merit  which  he  really  possessed.  The  person  on 
whom,  during  the  decUne  of  his  influ^ce,  he  chiefly 
depended,  to  whom  he  confided  his  perplexities,  whose 
advice  he  solicited,  whose  intercession  he  employed,  was 
liis  Mend  Bacon.  The  lamentable  truth  must  be  told. 
This  friend,  so  loved,  so  trusted,  bore  a  principal  part  in 
mining  the  Earl's  fortunes,  in  shedding  his  blood,  nnO 
in  blackening  liis  memory. 

But  let  us  be  just  to  Bacon.  We  believe  that,  to 
the  last,  he  had  no  wish  to  injure  Essex.  Nay,  we 
believe  that  he  sincerely  exerted  himself  to  serve 
Essex,  as  long  as  he  thought  he  could  serve  Essex 
without  injuring  himself.  The  advice  which  he  gave 
\o  his  noble  benefiictor  was  generally  most  judicious. 
He  did  all.  in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  Earl  from  ac* 
ie{)ting  the  Government  of  Ireland.    "  For,"  says  he 
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I  did  as  plahijy  see  his  overtluow  chained  as  it  wm 
by  destiny  to  that  journey,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
ground  a  judgment  upon  future  contingents."  The  pre- 
diction was  accomplished.  Essex  returned  in  disgrace. 
Bacon  attempted  to  mediate  between  his  friend  and  the 
Queen  ;  and,  we  believe,  honestly  employed  all  his  ad- 
dress for  that  purpose.  But  the  task  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken was  too  difScult,  delicate,  and  perilous,  even 
for  so  wary  and  dexterous  an  agent.  He  had  to  man- 
age two  spirits  equally  proud,  resentful,  and  ungovern- 
able. At  Essex  House,  he  had  to  calm  the  rage  of  a 
young  hero  incensed  by  multiplied  wrongs  and  humilia- 
tions, and  then  to  pass  to  Whitehall  for  the  purpose  of 
soothing  the  peevislmess  of  a  sovereign,  whose  temj)er, 
never  very  gentle,  had  been  rendered  morbidly  irri- 
table by  age,  by  declining  healths  and  by  the  long 
habit  of  listening  to  flattery  and  exacting  implicit 
obedience.  It  is  hard  to  serve  two  masters.  Situated 
as  Bacon  was,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  shape 
his  course  so  as  not  to  give  one  or  both  of  liis  em- 
ployers reason  to  complain.  For  a  time  he  acted  as 
fairly  as,  in  circumstances  so  embarrassing,  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  At  length  he  found  that, 
while  he  was  trying  to  prop  the  fortunes  of  another, 
he  was  in  danger  of  shakmg  his  own.  He  had  dis- 
obliged both  the  parties  whom  he  wished  to  reconcile. 
Essex  thought  him  wanting  in  zeal  as  a  friend :  Eliza- 
beth thought  him  wanting  in  duty  as  a  subject.  The 
Earl  looked  on  him  as  a  spy  of  the  Queen  ;  the  Queen 
as  a  creature  of  the  Earl.  The  reconciliation  which 
no  had  laboured  to  effect  appeared  utterly  hopeless. 
A  thousand  signs,  legible  to  eyes  far  le^ss  keen  than 
his,  annoimced  that  the  fall  of  his  patron  was  at  hand. 
He  sliaped  his  course  accordingly.    When  Eiasex  wai 
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hrought  before  the  conncQ  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in 
Ireland,  Bacon,  after  a  faint  attempt  to  excuse  himself 
from  taking  part  against  his  friend,  submitted  himseli* 
to  the  Queen's  pleasure,  and  appeared  at  the  bar  in 
support  of  the  charges.  But  a  darker  scene  was  be- 
hind. The  unhappy  young  nobleman,  made  reckless 
by  despair,  ventured  on  a  rash  and  criminal  enterprise, 
which  rendered  him  liable  to  the  highest  penalties  of 
the  law.  What  course  was  Bacon  to  take?  This 
was  one  of  those  conjunctures  which  show  what  men 
are.  To  a  high-minded  man,  wealth,  power,  court- 
fevor,  even  personal  safety,  would  have  appeared  of  no 
account,  when  opposed  to  friendship,  gratitude,  and 
honour.  Such  a  man  would  have  stood  by  the  side  of 
Essex  at  the  trial,  would  have  "  spent  all  his  power, 
might,  authority,  and  amity  "  in  soliciting  a  mitigation 
of  the  sentence,  would  have  been  a  daily  visitor  at  the 
cell,  would  have  received  the  last  injunctions  and  the 
last  embrace  on  the  scaffold,  would  have  employed  all 
the  powers  of  his  intellect  to  guard  from  insult  the 
fame  of  his  generous  though  erring  friend.  An  ordi 
nary  man  would  neither  have  incurred  the  danger  of 
succouring  Essex,  nor  the  disgrace  of  assailing  him. 
Bacon  did  not  even  preserve  neutrality.  He  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  In  that  situation  he  did 
1  ot  confine  himself  to  what  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  procure  a  verdict.  He  employed  all  his 
wit,  his  rhetoric,  and  his  learning,  not  to  insure  a  con- 
viction, —  for  the  circumstances  were  such  that  a  con- 
viction was  inevitable,  —  but  to  deprive  the  unhappy 
prisoner  of  all  those  excuses  which,  though  legally  of 
no  value,  yet  tended  to  diminish  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
crime,  and  which,  therefore,  though  they  could  not 
justify  the  peers  in  pronouncing  an  acquittal,  m'ghl 
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incL'ne  tlie  Queen  to  grant  a  pardon.  The  Earl  urged 
as  a  paliation  of  his  frantic  acts  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  powerful  and  inveterate  enemies,  that  they  had  ruined 
his  fortu!ies,  that  they  sought  his  hfe,  and  that  theii 
persecutions  had  driven  him  to  despair.  This  was  true 
and  Bacon  well  knew  it  to  be  true.  But  he  affected 
to  treat  it  as  an  idle  pretence.  He  compared  Essex  tc 
Pisistratus  who,  by  pretending  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  assassination,  and  by  exhibiting  self-inflicted 
wounds,  succeeded  in  establishing  tyranny  at  Athens. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  prisoner  to  bear.  He  inter- 
rupted his  ungrateful  friend  by  calling  on  him  to  quit 
the  part  of  an  advocate,  to  come  forward  as  a  witness, 
and  to  tell  the  Lords  whether,  in  old  times,  he  Francis 
Bacon,  had  not  under  his  own  hand,  repeatedly  as- 
serted the  truth  of  wliat  he  now  represented  as  idle 
pretexts.  It  is  painful  to  go  on  with  this  lamentable 
story.  Bacon  returned  a  shuffing  answer  to  the  Earl's 
question,  and,  as  if  the  allusion  to  Pisistratus  were  not 
sufficiently  offensive,  made  another  allusion  still  more 
unjustifiable.  He  compared  Essex  to  Henry  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  the  rash  attempt  in  the  city  to  the  day  of 
the  barricades  at  Paris.  Why  Bacon  had  recourse  to 
such  a  topic  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  was  quite  unneces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  verdict  It  was 
certain  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  haughty  and  jealous  princess  on  whose  pleasure 
the  Earl's  fate  depended.  The  faintest  allusion  to  the 
degrading  tutelage  in  which  the  last  Valois  had  been 
held  by  the  House  of  Lorraine  was  sufficient  to 
harden  her  heart  against  a  man  who  in  rank,  in  miUtary 
reputation,  in  popularity  among  the  citizens  of  the 
lapital,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Captain  of  the 
League. 
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Essex  was  convicted.  Bacon  made  no  effort  to  save 
hiin^  though  the  Queen's  feelings  were  such  that  he 
might  have  pleaded  his  benefactor's  cause,  possibly  with 
niccess,  certainly  without  any  serious  danger  to  himself. 
The  unhappy  nobleman  was  executed.  His  fate  ex- 
cited strong,  perhaps  unreasonable  feelings  of  compas- 
mon  and  indignation.  The  Queen  was  received  by  the 
citizens  of  London  with  gloomy  looks  and  faint  accla- 
mations. She  thought  it  expedient  to  publish  a  vindi- 
cation of*  her  late  proceedings.  The  faithless  friend 
who  had  asasted  in  taking  the  Eari's  life  was  now  em- 
ployed to  murder  the  Earl's  fame.  The  Queen  had 
seen  some  of  Bacon's  writings,  and  had  been  pleased 
with  them.  He  was  accordingly  selected  to  write  "  A 
Declaration  of  the  Practices  and  Treasons  attempted 
and  committed  by  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,"  which  was 
printed  by  authority.  In  the  succeeding  reign.  Bacon 
had  not  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  this  performance, 
a  performance  abounding  in  expressions  which  no  gen- 
erous enemy  would  have  employed  respecting  a  man 
who  had  so  dearly  expiated  his  offences.  His  only  ex- 
cuse was,  that  he  wrote  it  by  conunand,  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  a  mere  secretary,  that  he  had  partic- 
ular instructions  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  treat 
every  part  of  the  subject,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  had  fur- 
nished only  the  arrangement  and  the  style. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  whole  conduct  of  Bacon 
through  the  course  of  these  transactions  appears  to  Mr. 
Montagu  not  merely  excusable,  but  deserving  of  high 
admiration.  The  integrity  and  benevolence  of  this 
gentleman  are  so  well  known  that  our  readers  will 
probably  l>e  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  steps  he  can 
wre  arrived  at  so  extraordinary  a  conclusion :  and  w€ 
vte  hiif  afraid  that  they  will  suspect  us  of  practising 
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Bome  artific  e  upon  tliem  when  we  repoii;  the  prindpn 
arguments  which  he  employs. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  Mr. 
Montagu  attempts  to  show  that  Bacon  lay  under 
greater  obUgations  to  the  Queen  than  to  Essex.  What 
these  obligations  were  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  The 
situation  of  Queen's  Counsel,  and  a  remote  reveraon, 
were  surely  favours  very  far  below  Bacon's  personal 
and  hereditary  claims.  They  were  favoura  which  had 
not  cost  tlie  Queen  a  groat,  nor  had  they  put  a  groat 
into  Bacon's  purse.  It  was  necessary  to  rest  Eliza- 
beth's claims  to  gratitude  on  some  other  ground ;  and 
this  Mr.  Montagu  felt.  "  What  perhaps  was  her 
greatest  kindness,"  says  he,  "  instead  of  having  hastily 
advanced  Bacon,  she  had,  with  a  continuance  of  her 
friendship,  made  him  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth. 
Such  were  his  obligations  to  Elizabetli."  Such  indeed 
they  were.  Being  the  son  of  one  of  her  oldest  and 
most  faithfiil  ministers,  being  himself  the  ablest  and 
most  accompUshed  young  man  of  his  time,  he  had  been 
condemned  by  her  to  drudgery,  to  obscurity,  to  pov- 
erty. She  had  depreciated  liis  acquirements.  She 
had  checked  him  in  the  most  imp^rioivs  manner,  when 
in  Parliament  he  ventured  to  act  an  independent  part. 
She  had  refused  to  him  the  professional  advancement 
to  which  he  had  a  just  claim.  To  her  it  was  owing 
that,  while  younger  men,  not  superior  to  him  in  ex- 
traction, and  far  inferior  to  him  in  every  kind  of  per- 
sonal merit,  were  filHng  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
adding  manor  to  manor,  rearing  palace  after  palace, 
he  was  lying  at  a  spunging-house  for  a  debt  of  three 
hundred  pounds.  Assuredly  if  Bacon  owed  gratitude 
to  Elizabeth,  he  owed  none  to  Essex.  If  the  Queen 
leally  was  his  best  friend,  the  Earl  was  his  wcr»t  ene 
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my.  We  wonder  that  Mr.  Montagu  did  not  pross  thii 
argument  a  little  further.  He  might  have  maintained 
that  Bacon  was  excusable  in  revenging  himself  on  a 
man  who  had  attempted  to  rescue  his  youth  from  the 
salutary  yoke  imposed  on  it  by  the  Queen,  who  had 
wished  to  advance  him  hastily,  who,  not  content  will* 
attempting  to  inflict  the  Attorney-Generalship  upon 
him,  had  been  so  cruel  as  to  present  him  with  a  landed 
estate. 

Again,  we  can  hardly  tliink  Mr.  Montagu  serious 
when  he  tells  us  that  Bacon  was  bound  for  tlie  sake  of 
the  public  not  to  destroy  his  own  hopes  of  advancement, 
and  that  he  took  part  against  Essex  from  a  wish  to 
obtain  power  which  might  enable  him  to  be  useful  to 
his  country.  We  really  do  not  know  how  to  refute  such 
arguments  except  by  stating  them.  Nothing  is  impos- 
sible which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  Bacon's  motives  for  acting  as  he  did 
on  this  occasion  may  have  been  gratitude  to  the  Queen 
for  keeping  him  poor,  and  a  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  some  high  situation.  And  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  Bonner  may  have  been  a  good  Protestant 
who,  being  convinced  that  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  die 
seed  of  the  Church,  heroically  went  through  all  die 
drudgery  and  infamy  of  persecution,  in  order  that  he 
might  inspire  the  English  people  with  an  intense  and 
lasting  hatred  of  Popery.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
Jeffreys  may  have  been  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  and 
that  he  may  have  beheaded  Algernon  Sydney,  and 
bunied  Elizabetii  Gaunt,  only  in  order  to  produce  a 
reaction  wliich  might  lead  to  the  limitation  of  the  pro- 
TogiUive.  There  is  a  possibiUty  that  Thurtell  may 
oave  killed  Weare  only  in  order  to  give  the  youth  of 
England  an  impressive  warning  against  gaming  and 
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Dad  company.  There  is  a  possibilitj  that  FauntIero]f 
may  have  forged  powers  of  attorney,  only  in  order  that 
his  fate  might  turn  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
defects  of  the  penal  law.  These  things,  we  say,  are 
possible.  But  they  are  so  extravagantly  improbable 
that  a  man  who  should  act  on  such  suppositions  would 
be  fit  only  for  Saint  Luke's.  And  we  do  not  see  why 
suppositions  on  which  no  rational  man  would  act  iu 
ordinary  life  should  be  admitted  into  history- 
Mr.  Montagu's  notion  that  Bacon  desired  power  only 
in  order  to  do  good  to  mankind  appears  somewhat 
Bti'ange  to  us,  when  we  consider  how  Bacon  afterwards 
used  power,  and  how  he  lost  it.  Surely  the  service 
which  he  rendered  to  mankind  by  taking  Lady  Whar- 
ton's broad  pieces  and  Sir  John  Kennedy's  cabinet  waa 
not  of  such  vast  importance  as  to  sanctify  all  the  means 
which  might  conduce  to  that  end.  If  the  case  were 
fairly  stated,  it  woidd,  we  much  fear,  stand  thus: 
Bacon  was  a  servile  advocate,  that  he  might  be  a  cor- 
rupt judge. 

Mr.  Montagu  maintains  that  none  but  the  ignorant 
and  unreflecting  can  think  Bacon  censurable  for  any 
thing  that  he  did  as  counsel  for  the  Crown,  and  that  no 
advocate  can  justifiably  use  any  discretion  as  to  the 
party  for  whom  he  appears.  We  will  not  at  present 
inquire  whether  the  doctrine  which  is  held  on  this 
subject  by  English  lawyers  be  or  be  not  agreeable  to 
reason  and  morality;  whether  it  be  right  that  a  man 
idiould,  with  a  wig  on  liis  head,  and  a  band  round  his 
neck,  do  for  a  guinea  what,  without  those  appendages, 
he  would  think  it  wicked  and  infamous  to  do  for  an 
empire  ;  whether  it  be  right  that,  not  merely  believing 
out  knowing  a  statement  to  be  true,  he  should  do  aP 
that  can  be  done  by  sophistry,  by  rhetoric,  by  sol 
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cinn  asseveration,  by  indignant  exclamation,  by  ges- 
tore,  by  play  of  features,  by  terrifying  one  honest 
witness,  by  perplexing  another,  to  cause  a  jiuy  to 
think  that  statement  false.  It  is  not  necessary  on 
the  present  occasion  to  decide  these  questions.  The 
professional  rules,  be  they  good  or  bad,  are  rules  to 
which  many  wise  and  virtuous  men  have  conformed, 
and  are  daily  conforming.  If,  therefore.  Bacon 
did  no  more  than  these  rules  required  of  him,  we 
shall  readily  admit  that  he  was  blameless,  or,  at 
least,  excusable.  But  we  conceive  that  his  con- 
duct was  not  justifiable  according  to  any  profes- 
sional rules  that  now  exist,  or  that  ever  existed  in 
England.  It  has  alwap  been  held  that,  in  criminal 
cases  in  which  the  prisoner  was  denied  the  help  of 
counsel,  and,  above  all,  in  capital  cases,  advocates 
were  both  entitled  and  bound  to  exercise  a  discretion. 
It  is  true  that,  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  Parlia- 
ment began  to  make  inquisition  for  the  innocent  blood 
which  had  been  shed  by  the  last  Stuarts,  a  feeble  at- 
tempt was  made  to  defend  the  lawyers  who  had  been 
accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Aimstrong, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  only  acted  professionally. 
The  wretched  sophism  was  silenced  by  Ihe  execrations 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  "  Things  will  never  be 
well  done,"  said  Mr.  Foley,  "  till  some  of  that  profes- 
eIdu  be  made  examples."  "  We  have  a  new  sort  of 
monsters  in  the  world,"  said  the  younger  Hampden, 
••haranguing  a  man  to  death.  These  I  call  blood- 
hounds. Sawyer  is  very  criminal  and  guilty  of  this 
murder."  "  I  speak  to  discharge  my  conscience,"  said 
Mr.  Garroway.  "I  wiU  not  have  the  blood  of  this 
man  at  my  door.  Sawyer  demanded  judgment  against 
him  and  execution.    I  believe  him  guilty  of  the  death 
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of  this  man.  Do  what  you  will  with  him."  "  If  the 
profession  of  the  liw/'  said  the  eider  Hampden,  "  givei 
a  man  authority  to  murder  at  tliis  rate,  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  all  men  to  rise  and  exterminate  that  profession." 
Nor  was  this  language  held  only  by  unlearned  country 
gentlemen.  Sir  William  Williams,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  unscrupulous  lawyers  of  the  age,  took  the 
same  view  of  the  case.  He  had  not  hesitated,  he  said, 
to  take  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishops,  because 
they  were  allowed  counsel.  But  he  maintained  that, 
where  the  prisoner  was  not  allowed  counsel,  the  Coun- 
sel for  the  Crown  was  bound  to  exercise  a  discretion, 
and  that  every  lawyer  who  neglected  this  distinction 
was  a  betrayer  of  the  law.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
cite  authority.  It  is  known  to  every  body  who  has 
ever  looked  into  a  court  of  quarter-sessions  that  law- 
yers do  exercise  a  discretion  in  criminal  cases ;  and  it 
is  plain  to  every  man  of  common  sense  that,  if  they 
did  not  exercise  such  a  discretion,  they  would  be  a 
more  hateful  body  of  men  than  those  bravoes  who 
used  to  hire  out  their  stilettoes  in  Italy. 

Bacon  appeared  against  a  man  who  was  indeed 
guilty  of  a  great  offence,  but  who  had  been  his  bene- 
factor and  friend.  He  did  more  than  this.  Nay,  he 
did  more  than  a  person  who  had  never  seen  Essex 
would  have  been  justified  in  doing.  He  employed  all 
the  art  of  an  advocate  in  order  to  make  the  prisoner's 
conduct  appear  more  inexcusable  and  more  dangerous 
to  the  state  than  it  really  had  been.  All  that  profes* 
eional  duty  could,  in  any  case,  have  required  of  hira 
would  ha^'e  been  to  conduct  the  cause  so  as  to  insure 
ft  conviction.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
ftances  there  could  not  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the 
Barl  would  be  found  guilty.     The  character  of  the 
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rrime  was  tmeqiuvocal.  It  had  been  committed  re 
cently,  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
m  the  presence  of  thousands.  If  ever  there  was  an 
occasion  on  which  an  advocate  had  no  temptation  to 
resort  to  extraneous  topics,  for  the  purpose  of  blinding 
the  judgment  and  inflaming  the  passions  of  a  tribunal, 
this  was  that  occasion.  Why  then  resort  to  arguments 
which,  while  they  could  add  nothing  to  the  strength  of 
the  case,  considered  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  tended  to 
a^ravate  the  moral  guilt  of  the  &tal  enterprise,  and 
to  excite  fear  and  resentment  in  that  quarter  from 
which  alone  the  Earl  could  now  expect  mercy  ?  Wliy 
remind  the  audience  of  the  arts  of  the  ancient  tyrants  ? 
Why  deny,  what  every  body  knew  to  be  the  truth, 
that  a  powerAil  faction  at  court  had  long  sought  to 
effect  the  ruin  of  the  prisoner  ?  Why,  above  all,  in- 
stitute a  parallel  between  the  unhappy  culprit  and  the 
most  wicked  and  most  successfiil  rebel  of  the  age  ? 
Was  it  absolutely  impossible  to  do  all  that  professional 
duty  required  without  reminding  a  jealous  sovereign 
of  the  League,  of  the  barricades,  and  of  all  the  humil- 
iatibns  which  a  too  powerful  subject  had  heaped  on 
Henry  the  Third? 

But  if  we  admit  the  plea  which  Mr.  Montagu  urges 
in  defence  of  what  Bacon  did  as  an  advocate,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Treasons  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Essex  ?  "  Here  at  least  there  was  no 
Dretence  of  professional  obligation.  Even  those  who 
may  think  it  the  duty  of  a  lawyer  to  hang,  draw,  and 
quarter  his  bene&ctors,  for  a  proper  consideration,  will 
hardly  say  that  it  is  his  duty  to  write  abusive  pamph- 
'ets  against  them,  afler  they  are  in  their  graves.  Bacon 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  not  answerable 
Ibr  the  matter  of  the  book,  and  that  he  furnished  only 
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the  langas^e.  But  why  did  lie  endow  sucli  purpose! 
with  words  ?  Could  no  hack  writer,  without  virtue  or 
shame,  be  found  to  exaggerate  the  errors,  abready  so 
dearly  expiated,  of  a  gentle  and  noble  spirit  ?  Every 
age  produces  those  links  between  the  man  and  tli<: 
baboon.  Every  age  is  fertile  of  Old-mixons,  of  Ken- 
ricks,  and  of  Antony  Pasquins.  But  was  it  for  Bacon 
so  to  prostitute  his  intellect  ?  Could  he  not  feel  that, 
while  he  rounded  and  pointed  some  period  dictated  by 
the  envy  of  Cecil,  or  gave  a  plausiUe  form  to  some 
slander  invented  by  the  dastardly  maligni^  of  Cobham, 
he  was  not  sinning  merely  against  his  fnend's  honour 
and  his  own  ?  Could  he  not  feel  that  letters,  eloquence, 
philosophy,  were  all  degraded  in  his  degradation  ? 

The  real  explanation  of  all  this  is  perfectly  obvious  ; 
and  nothing  but  a  partiality  amounting  to  a  ruling 
passion  could  cause  any  body  to  miss  it.  The  moral 
qualities  of  Bacon  were  not  of  a  high  order.  We  do 
not  say  that  he  was  a  bad  man.  He  was  not  inhuman 
or  tyrannical.  He  bore  with  meekness  his  high  civil 
honours,  and  the  fer  higher  honours  gained  by  his  in- 
tellect. He  was  very  seldom,  if  ever,  provoked  into 
treating  any  person  with  malignity  and  insolence.  No 
man  more  readily  held  up  the  cheek  to  those  who 
had  smitten  the  right.  No  man  was  more  expert  at 
the  soft  answer  which  tumeth  away  wrath.  He  was 
iiever  charged,  by  any  accuser  entitled  to  the  smaDest 
cixxlit,  with  Ucentious  habits.  His  even  temper,  his 
flowing  courtesy,  the  general  respectability  of  his  de- 
Qicanour,  made  a  fevourable  impression  on  those  who 
saw  him  in  situations  which  do  not  severely  try  the 
prindples.  His  faults  were  —  we  write  it  with  pain 
—  coldness  of  heart,  and  meanness  of  spirit.  He  seems 
k>  ha?e  been  incapable  of  feeling  strong  afSactioa,  of 
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being  great  dangers,  of  making  great  sacrifices.  Hii 
desires  were  set  on  things  below.  Wealth,  precedence, 
titles,  patronage,  the  mace,  the  seals,  the  coronet,  large 
houses,  fair  gardens,  rich  numors,  massive  services  of. 
plate,  gaj  hangings,  curious  cabinets,  had  as  great  at- 
tractions for  him  as  for  any  of  the  courtiers  who  dropped 
on  their  knees  in  the  dirt  when  Elizabeth  passed  bj^ 
and  then  hastened  home  to  write  to  the  King  of  Scots 
that  her  Grace  seemed  to  be  breaking  fiist.  For  these 
olgects  he  had  stooped  to  every  thing  and  endured 
every  thing.  For  these  he  had  sued  in  the  hmnblest 
manner,  and,  when  unjustly  and  ungraciously  repulsed, 
had  thanked  those  who  had  repulsed  him,  and  had  be- 
gan to  sue  again.  For  these  objects,  as  soon  as  he  fomid 
that  the  smallest  show  of  independence  in  Parliament 
was  offensive  to  the  Queen,  he  had  abased  himself  to 
the  dust  before  her,  and  implored  forgiveness  in  terms 
better  suited  to  a  convicted  thief  than  to  a  knight  of 
the  shire.  For  these  he  joined,  and  for  these  he  forsook. 
Lord  Essex.  He  continued  to  plead  his  patron's  caus^ 
with  the  Queen  as  long  as  he  thought  that  by  pleading 
iliat  cause  he  might  serve  himself.  Nay,  he  went 
fiirther ;  for  his  feelings,  though  not  waim,  were  kind  ; 
he  pleaded  that  cause  as  long  as  he  thought  that  he 
could  plead  it  witliout  injtuy  to  himself.  But  when  it 
became  evident  that  Essex  was  going  headlong  to  his 
ruin,  Bacon  began  to  tremble  for  his  own  fortimes. 
What  he  had  to  fear  would  not  indeed  have  been  very 
alarming  to  a  man  of  lofty  character.  It  was  not  death. 
It  was  not  imprisonment.  It  was  the  loss  of  court 
fiivour.  It  was  the  being  left  behind  by  others  in  the 
career  of  ambition.  It  was  the  having  leisure  to  finish 
the  Li9tauratio  Magna.  The  Queen  looked  coldly  on 
Um.    The  courtiers  began  to  consider  him  as  a  marked 
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mail.  He  determined  to  change  his  Une  of  ccnctuci, 
aad  to  proceed  in  a  new  course  with  so  much  vigour 
as  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  When  once  he  had  de- 
tei*mined  to  act  against  his  fiiend,  knowing,  himself  to 
be  suspected,  he  acted  with  more  zeal  than  woidd  have 
been  necessary  or  justifiable  if  he  had  been  employed 
against  a  stranger.  He  exerted  his  professional  talents 
to  shed  the  Earl's  blood,  and  his  literary  talents  to 
blacken  the  Earl's  memory. 

It  is  certain  that  his  conduct  excited  at  the  time 
great  and  general  disapprobation.  While  Elizabeth 
lived,  indeed,  this  disapprobation,  though  deeply  felt, 
was  not  loudly  expressed.  But  a  great  change  was 
at  hand.  The  healtli  of  the  Queen  had  long  been 
decaying  ;  and  the  operation  of  age  and  disease  was 
now  assisted  by  acute  mental  sufiering.  The  piti- 
able melancholy  of  her  last  days  has  generally  been 
ascribed  to  her  fond  regret  for  Essex.  But  we  are 
disposed  to  attribute  her  dejection  partly  to  physical 
caiises,  and  partly  to  the  conduct  of  her  courtiers  ana 
ministers.  They  did  all  in  their  power  to  conceal 
from  her  the  intrigue^  which  they  were  carrying  on 
at  the  Court  of  Scotland.  But  her  keen  sagacity  was 
not  to  be  so  deceived.  She  did  not  know  the  whole. 
But  she  knew  that  she  was  surrounded  by  men  who 
rere  impatient  for  that  new  world  which  was  to  b^n 
at  her  death,  who  had  never  been  attached  to  her  by 
affection,  and  who  were  now  but  very  slightly  attached 
to  her  by  interest.  Prostration  and  flattery  could 
not  conceal  from  her  the  cruel  truth,  that  those  whom 
the  had  trusted  and  promoted  had  never  loved  her, 
imd  were  fast  ceasing  to  fear  her.  Unable  to  avenge 
herself,  and  too  proud  to  complain,  she  suffered  sor- 
r^w  and  resentment  to  prey  on  her  heart,  till,  after  a 
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fcdig  career  of  power,  prosperity,  and  glory,  she  died 
sick  4ind  weary  of  the  world. 

James  mounted  the  throne:  and  Bacon  employed 
all  his  address  to  obtain  for  himself  a  share  of  the 
favour  of  his  new  master.  This*  was  no  difficult  task. 
The  &ults  of  James,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  prince, 
were  numerous ;  but  insensibility  to  the  claims  of 
genius  and  learning  was  not  among  them.  He  was 
indeed  made  up  of  two  men,  a  witty,  well-read  scholar, 
who  wrote,  disputed  and  harangued,  and  a  nervous, 
drivelling  idiot,  who  acted.  K  he  had  been  a  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  or  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  would  have  left  a  highly 
respectable  name  to  posterity ;  that  he  would  have  dis- 
tinguished  himself  among  the  translators  of  the  Bible, 
and  among  the  Divines  who  attended  the  Synod  of\ 
Dort ;  and  that  he  would  have  been  regarded  by  the 
literary  world  as  no  contemptible  rival  of  Vossius  and 
C&saubon.  But  fortune  placed  him  in  a  situation  in 
which  his  weaknesses  covered  him  with  disgrace,  and 
in  which  his  accomplishments  brought  him  no  honour. 
In  a  college,  much  eccentricity  and  childishness  would 
have  been  readily  pardoned  in  so  learned  a  man.  But 
all  that  learning  could  do  for  him  on  the  throne  was  to 
make  people  think  him  a  pedant  as  well  as  a  fool. 

Bacon  was  fiivourably  received  at  Court ;  and  soon 
found  that  his  chance  of  promotion  was  not  diminished 
by  the  death  of  the  Queen.  He  was  solicitous  to  be 
snighted,  for  two  reasons  which  are  somewhat  amus- 
ing. The  King  had  already  dubbed  half  London,  and 
Bacon  foimd  himself  the  only  untitled  person  in  his 
mess  at  Gray's  Inn.  This  was  not  very  agreeable  to 
him.  He  had  also,  to  quote  his  own  words,  **  found 
nn  Alderman's  daughter,  a  handsome  maiden,  to  hit 
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Kking."  On  both  these  grounds,  lie  bqggea  his  couAia 
Robert  Cecil,  "  if  it  might  please  his  good  Lordship,'' 
to  use  his  interest  in  his  belialf.  The  application  waa 
successiul.  Bacon  was  one  of  three  hundred  gentle- 
men who,  on  the  coronation-day,  received  the  honour, 
if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  knighthood.  The  handsome 
maiden,  a  daughter  of  Alderman  Bamham,  soon  after 
consented  to  become  Sir  Francis's  lady. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth,  though  on  the  whole  it  im- 
proved Bacon's  prospects,  was  in  one  respect  an  unfor- 
tunate event  for  him.  The  new  King  had  always  felt 
kindly  towards  Lord  Essex,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
the  throne,  began  to  show  fevour  to  the  house  of  Dev- 
ereux,  and  to  those  who  had  stood  by  that  house  in 
its  adversity.  Everybody  was  now  at  liberty  to  speak 
out  respecting  those  lamentable  events  in  which  Bacon 
had  borne  so  large  a  share.  Elizabeth  was  scarcely 
cold  when  the  public  feeling  began  to  manifest  itself  by 
marks  of  respect  towards  Lord  Southampton.  That 
accomplished  nobleman,  who  will  be  remembered  to 
the  latest  ages  as  the  generous  and  discerning  patron  of 
Shakspeare,  was  held  in  honour  by  his  contemporaries 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  devoted  affection  which  he 
had  borne  to  Essex.  He  had  been  tried  and  convicted 
together  with  his  friend;  but  the  Queen  had  spared  his 
Ste,  and,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  he  was  still  a  prison- 
er. A  crowd  of  visitors  hastened  to  the  Tower  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  approaching  deliverance.  With 
that  crowd  Bacon  could  not  venture  to  mingle.  The 
multitude  loudly  condemned  him ;  and  his  conscience 
told  him  that  the  multitude  had  but  too  much  reason. 
He  excused  liimself  to  Southampton  by  letter,  in  terms 
which,  if  he  had,  as  Mr.  Montagu  conceives,  done  only 
irhat  as  a  subject  and  an  advocate  he  was  bound  to  do 
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arast  be  considered  as  shamefully  servile.  He  owns 
his  fear  that  his  attendance  would  give  offence,  and 
that  liis  professions  of  regard  would  obtain  no  credit. 
"  Yet,"  says  he,  "  it  is  as  true  as  a  thing  that  God 
knoweth,  that  this  great  change  hath  wrought  in  me 
no  other  change  towards  your  Lordship  than  tliis,  that 
I  may  safely  be  that  to  you  now  which  I  was  truly 
before." 

How  Southampton  received  these  apologies  we  are  not 
informed.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  general  opinion 
was  pronounced  against  Bacon  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  put  forth  a 
defence  of  his  conduct,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Devon.  This  tract  seems  to  us  to  prove  only 
the  exceeding  badness  of  a  caiise  for  which  such  talents 
could  do  so  Uttle. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Bacon's  Defence  had  much 
effect  on  his  contemporaries.  But  the  unfavourable 
impression  which  his  conduct  had  made  appears  to  have 
been  gradually  effaced.  Indeed  it  must  be  some  very 
peculiar  cause  that  can  make  a  man  like  him  long  un- 
Dopular.  His  talents  secured  him  from  contempt,  his 
temper  and  his  manners  from  hatred.  There  is  scarcely 
any  story  so  black  that  it  may  not  be  got  over  by  a 
man  of  great  abihties,  whose  abihties  are  united  with 
caution,  good-humour,  patience,  and  affabihty,  who 
pays  daily  sacrifice  to  Nemesis,  who  is  a  delightful  com- 
panion, a  serviceable  though  not  an  ardent  friend,  and 
a  dangerous  yet  a  placable  enemy.  Waller  in  the  next 
veneration  was  an  eminent  instance  of  this.  Indeed 
VValler  had  much  more  than  may  at  first  sight  appear 
\n  common  with  Bacon.  To  the  higher  intellectual 
{ualities  of  the  great  English  philosopher,  to  the  genius 
irliich  has  made  an  immortal  enock  in  the  liistory  of 
Toi*.  m.  17 
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science,  WaDer  had  indeed  no  pretensions.  But  the 
mind  of  Waller,  as  &r  as  it  extended,  coinciued  with 
that  of  Bacon,  and  might,  so  to  speak,  kave  been  cut 
out  of  that  of  Bacon.  In  the  qualities  which  make  a 
man  an  object  of  interest  and  veneration  to  posterity, 
they  cannot  be  compared  together.  But  in  the  qualities 
by  which  chiefly  a  man  is  known  to  his  contemporaries 
there  was  a  striking  similarity  between  them.  Consid« 
ered  as  men  of  the  world,  as  courtiers,  as  politicians,  as 
associates,  as  allies,  as  enemies,  they  had  nearly  tht  same 
merits,  and  the  same  defects.  They  were  not  malignant. 
They  were  not  tyrannical.  But  they  wanted  warmth  of 
affection  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  There  were  many 
tilings  which  they  loved  better  than  virtue,  and  which 
they  feai*ed  more  than  guilt.  Yet,  even  after  they  had 
stooped  to  acts  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
account  in  the  most  partial  narratives  without  strong 
disapprobation  and  contempt,  the  public  still  continued 
to  regard  them  with  a  feeUng  not  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished from  esteem.  The  hyperbole  of  Juliet  seemed 
to  be  verified  with  respect  to  them.  "  Upon  their 
brows  shame  was  ashamed  to  sit."  Everybody  seemed 
as  desirous  to  throw  a  veil  over  their  misconduct  as  if 
it  had  been  liis  own.  Clarendon,  who  felt,  and  who 
had  reason  to  feel,  strong  personal  disUke*  towards  Wal- 
ler, speaks  of  him  thus :  "  There  needs  no  more  to  bo 
said  to  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wit  and 
pleasantness  of  his  conversation,  than  that  it  was  of 
magnitude  enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very  great 
faults,  that  is,  so  to  cover  them  that  they  were  not 
takc^n  notice  of  to  his  reproach,  viz.  a  narrowness 
m  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree,  an  abjectness  and 
want  of  courage  to  support  him  in  any  virtuous  under- 
takixig,  an  insinuation  and  servile  flattery  to  the  height 
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the  vainest  and  most  imperious  natm'c  could  be  con- 
tented with.  ...  It  had  power  to  reconcile  him  to 
those  whom  he  had  most  offended  and  provoked,  and 
continued  to  his  age  with  that  rare  felicity,  that  hia 
company  was  acceptable  where  his  spirit  was  odious 
and  he  was  at  least  pitied  where  he  was  most  detested." 
Much  of  this,  with  some  softening,  might,  we  fear,  be 
apphed  to  Bacon.  The  influence  of  Waller's  talents, 
manners,  and  accomplishments,  died  with  him ;  and 
the  world  has  pronounced  an  unbiassed  sentence  on 
his  character.  A  few  flowing  lines  are  not  bribe  suf- 
ficient to  pervert  the  judgment  of  posterity.  But  the 
influence  of  Bacon  is  felt  and  will  long  be  felt  over  the 
whole  civilised  world.  Leniently  as  he  was  treated  by 
his  contemporaries,  posterity  has  treated  him  more  len- 
iently still.  Turn  where  we  may,  the  trophies  of  that 
mighty  intellect  are  full  in  view.  We  are  judging 
Manlius  in  sight  of  the  Capitol. 

Under  the  reign  of  James,  Bacon  grew  rapidly  io 
fortune  and  favour.  In  1604  he  was  appointed  King's 
Counsel,  with  a  fee  of  forty  pounds  a  year ;  and  a  pen- 
sJon  of  sixty  pounds  a  year  was  settled  upon  him.  In 
1607  he  became  Solicitor-General,  in  1612  Attorney- 
General.  He  continued  to  distinguish  himself  in  Par- 
liament, particularly  by  his  exertions  in  favour  of  on© 
excellent  measure  on  which  the  King's  heart  was  set, 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  not  dif& 
cult  for  such  an  intellect  to  discover  many  irresistible 
arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme.  He  conducted 
the  great  case  of  the  Post  Noli  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber;  and  the  decision  of  the  judges,  a  decision 
flie  legality  of  wliich  may  be  questioned,  but  the  bene- 
^cial  effect  of  which  must  be  acknowledged,  was  in  a 
^eat  measure  attributed  to  his  dexterous  management 
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While  actively  engaged  in  the  House  of  Commons  anu 
in  the  courts  of  law,  he  still  found  leisure  for  letter* 
and  philosophy.  The  noble  treatise  on  the  "  Advance 
ment  of  Learning,"  which  at  a  later  period  was  ex- 
panded into  the  Be  Augmentis^  appeared  in  1605. 
The  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,"  a  work  which,  if  r 
had  proceeded  from  any  other  writer,  would  have  been 
considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  wit  and  learning,  but 
which  adds  little  to  the  fame  of  Bacon,  was  printed  in 
1609.  In  the  mean  time  the  Novum  Organum  was 
slowly  proceeding.  Several  distinguished  men  of  learn- 
ing had  been  permitted  to  see  sketches  or  detached  por- 
tions of  that  extraordinary  book ;  and,  though  they 
were  not  generally  disposed  to  admit  the  soundness  of 
the  author's  views,  they  spoke  with  the  greatest  ad- 
miration of  liis  genius.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  English 
libraries,  was  among  those  stubborn  Conservatives  who 
considered  the  hopes  with  which  Bacon  looked  foi^ 
ward  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  human  race  as 
utterly  chimerical,  and  who  regarded  with  distrust 
and  aversion  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  new  schis- 
matics in  philosophy.  Yet  even  Bodley,  after  perus- 
ing the  Cogitata  et  Visa^  one  of  the  ma»t  precious  of 
those  scattered  leaves  out  of  which  the  great  oracular 
volume  was  afterwards  made  up,  acknowledged  that  in 
those  very  points,  and  in  all  proposals  and  plots  in 
that  book.  Bacon  showed  himself  a  master^workman  ;  ^ 
Biul  that  "  it  could  not  be  gainsaid  but  all  the  treatise 
over  did  abound  Avith  choice  conceits  of  the  present 
Btate  of  learning,  and  with  worthy  contemplations  of 
the  means  to  procure  it."  In  1612,  a  new  edition  of 
the  Essays  "  appeared,  with  additions  surpassing  the 
Ofigiiial  collection  both  in  bulk  and  quality.    Nor  did 
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Ibese  pursiits  distract  Bacon's  attention  from  a  work 
the  most  arduous,  the  most  glorious,  and  tlie  most  use> 
ftj  that  even  his  mighty  powers  could  have  achieved, 
the  reducing  and  recompiling,"  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
•*  of  the  laws  of  England." 

Unhappily  he  was  at  that  very  time  employed  in 
perverting  those  laws  to  the  vilest  purposes  of  tyranny 
When  Oliver  St.  John  was  brought  before  the  Star 
Chamber  for  maintaining  that  the  King  had  no  right 
to  levy  Benevolences,  and  was  for  his  manly  and  con- 
stitutional conduct  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during 
the  royal  pleasure  and  to  a  fine  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  Bacon  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  still 
more  disgraceful  transaction.  An  aged  clergyman,  of 
the  name  of  Peacham,  was  accused  of  treason  on  ac- 
count of  some  passages  of  a  sermon  which  was  found 
in  his  study.  The  sermon,  whether  written  by  him  or 
not,  had  never  been  preached.  It  did  not  appear  that 
he  had  any  intention  of  preaching  it.  The  most  ser- 
vile lawyers  of  those  servile  times  were  forced  to  admit 
that  there  were  great  difficulties  both  as  tod;he  facts 
and  as  to  the  law.  Bacon  was  employed  to  remove 
those  difficulties.  He  was  employed  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  law  by  tampering  with  the  judges,  and  the 
question  of  feet  by  torturing  the  prisoner. 

Three  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  were 
tractable.  But  Coke  was  made  of  diflTerent  stuff.  Ped- 
ant, bigot,  and  brute  as  he  was,  he  had  qualities  which 
bore  a  strong,  though  a  very  disagreeable  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  highest  virtues  w*iiich  a  public  man  can 
possess.  He  was  an  exception  to  a  maxim  which  wo 
believe  to  bo  generally  true,  that  those  who  trample 
*n  the  helpless  are  disposed  to  cringe  to  the  powerful. 
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He  behaved  with  gross  rudeness  to  his  juniors  at  th6 
bar,  and  with  execrable  cruelty  to  prisoners  on  trial  for 
their  lives.  But  he  stood  up  manfully  against  the 
King  and  the  King's  favourites.  No  man  of  that  age 
appeared  to  so  little  advantage  when  he  was  opposed  to 
an  inferior,  and  was  in  the  wrong.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  no  man  of  that  age 
made  so  creditable  a  figure  when  he  was  opposed  to  a 
superior,  and  happened  to  be  in  the  right.  On  such 
occasions,  his  half-suppressed  insolence  and  his  imprac- 
ticable obstinacy  had  a  respectable  and  interesting 
appearance,  when  compared  with  the  abject  servility 
of  the  bar  and  of  the  bench.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  was  stubborn  and  surly.  He  declared  that  it  was  a 
new  and  a  highly  improper  practice  in  the  juflges  to 
confer  with  a  law-officer  of  the  crown  about  capital 
cases  which  they  were  afterwards  to  try  ;  and  for  some 
time  he  resolutely  kept  aloof.  But  Bacon  was  equally 
artfiil  and  perseveiing.  **  I  am  not  wholly  out  of  hope," 
said  he  in  a  letter  to  the  Eling,  **  that  my  Lord  Coke 
himself,  when  I  have  in  some  dark  manner  put  him  in 
doubt  that  he  shall  be  left  alone,  will  not  be  singular." 
Afler  some  time  Bacon's  dexterity  was  successful ;  and 
Coke,  sullenly  and  reluctantly,  followed  the  example  of 
Jus  brethren.  But  in  order  to  convict  Peacham  it  was 
necessary  to  find  facts  as  well  as  law.  Accordingly, 
this  wretched  old  man  was  put  to  the  rack,  and,  while 
undergoing  the  horrible  infliction,  was  examined  by  Ba- 
con, but  in  vain.  No  confession  could  be  wrung  out  of 
bin; ;  and  Bacon  wrote  to  the  King,  complaining  that 
Peacham  had  a  dumb  devil.  At  length  the  trial  came 
on.  A  conviction  was  obtained ;  but  the  charges  were 
to  obviously  futile,  that  the  government  could  not,  for 
^ery  shame,  carry  the  sentence  into  execution  ;  and 
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Peacham  was  suffered  to  languish  awaj  the  shoit  re- 
mainder of  liis  life  in  a  prison. 

All  this  frightful  story  Mr.  Montagu  relates  &irly 
He  neklier  conceals  nor  distorts  any  material/ &ct.  But 
lie  can  see  nothing  deserving  of  condemna|tion  in  Ba- 
con's conduct.  He  tells  us  most  truly  tliat  wo  ought 
not  to  try  the  men  of  one  age  by  the  standard  of 
another;  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  not  to  be  pro- 
nounced a  bad  man  because  he  lefl  a  woman  to  be  ex- 
ecuted for  witchcraft ;  that  posterity  will  not  be  justified 
in  censuring  judges  of  oiu*  time,  for  selling  offices  in 
their  courts,  according  to  the  established  practice,  bad 
as  that  prac^^ce  was  ;  and  that  Bacon  is  entitled  to  sim- 
ilar indulgence.  "To  persecute  the  lover  of  truth," 
says  Mr.  Montagu,  "  for  opposing  established  customs, 
and  to  censure  him  in  after  ages  for  not  having  been 
more  strenuous  in  opposition,  are  errors  which  will 
never  cease  until  the  pleasure  of  self-elevation  from  the 
depression  of  superiority  is  no  more." 

We  have  no  dispute  with  Mr.  Montagu  about  the 
general  proposition.  We  assent  to  every  word  of  it. 
But  does  it  apply  to  the  present  case  ?  Is  it  true  that 
in  the  time  of  James  the  First  it  was  the  established 
practice  for  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  to  hold  pri- 
vate consultations  with  the  judges,  touching  capital 
rases  which  those  judges  were  afterwards  to  tiy  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  In  the  very  page  in  which  Mr.  Montagu 
Rsseits  that  "  the  influencing  a  judge  out  of  court  seems 
at  that  period  .^arcely  to  have  been  considered  as  im- 
proper," he  gives  the  very  words  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
»n  the  subject.  *'  I  will  not  thus  declare  what  may  be 
my  judgment  by  these  auricular  confessions  of  new  and 
pernicious  tendency,  and  not  according  to  the  custonu 
vf  the  realm^'*    Is  it  possible  to  ima^e  that  Coke,  who 
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had  himself  been  Attorney-General  during  tliirteeu 
years,  wlio  had  conducted  a  far  greater  numb<5i'  of  im- 
portant state-prosecutiono  than  any  other  lawyer  named 
in  English  history,  and  who  had  passed  with  sciircely 
any  interval  from  the  Attorney-Generalship  to  the  fii'st 
seat  in  the  first  criminal  court  in  the  realm,  could  har^ 
been  startled  at  an  invitation  to  confer  with  the  crown* 
lawyers,  and  could  have  pronounced  the  practice  now, 
if  it  had  really  been  an  established  usage  ?  We  weU 
know  that,  where  property  only  was  at  stake,  it  was 
then  a  conmion,  though  a  most  culpable  practice,  in  the 
'udges,  to  listen  to  private  solicitations.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  tampering  with  judges  in  order  to  procure  capital 
convictions  we  believe  to  have  been  new,  first,  because 
Coke,  who  understood  those  matters  better  than  any 
man  of  his  time,  asserted  it  to  be  new  ;  and  secondly, 
because  neither  Bacon  nor  Mr.  Montagu  has  shown  a 
single  precedent. 

How  then  stands  the  case  ?  Even  thus  :  Bacon  was 
not  conforming  to  an  usage  then  generally  admitted  to 
be  proper.  He  was  not  even  the  last  lingering  adherent 
of  an  old  abuse.  It  would  have  been  sufficiently  dis- 
graceful to  such  a  man  to  be  in  this  last  situation.  Tet 
this  last  situation  would  have  been  honourable  compared 
with  that  in  which  he  stood.  He  was  guilty  of  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  into  the  courts  of  law  an  odious  abuse 
for  wliich  no  precedent  could  be  found.  Intellectually, 
he  was  better  fitted  than  any  man  that  England  has 
ever  produced  for  the  work  of  improving  her  institu- 
tions. But,  unhappily,  we  see  that  he  did  not  scruple 
to  exert  his  great  powers  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
mto  those  institutions  new  corruptions  of  the  foulest 
tind. 

The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  may  be  said  of  the 
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torbiriiig  of  PeacLam.  If  it  be  true  that  in  the  time 
of  James  the  First  the  propriety  of  torturing  prisoners 
was  generally  allowed,  we  should  admit  this  as  an 
ixciise,  though  we  should  admit  it  less  readily  in  the 
:ase  of  such  a  man  as  Bacon  than  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  lawyer  or  politician.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
the  practice  of  torturing  prisoners  was  then  generally 
acknowledged  by  lawyers  to  be  illegal,  and  was  exe- 
crated by  the  public  as  barbarous.  More  than  thirty 
years  before  Peacham's  trial,  that  practice  was  so  loudly 
condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  that  Lord  Bur- 
leigh found  it  necessary  to  pubHsh  an  apology  for  hav- 
ing occasionally  resorted  to  it.  But  though  the  dangers 
which  then  threatened  the  government  were  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  those  which  were  to  be  appre- 
hended from  any  thing  that  Peacham  could  write, 
though  the  life  of  the  Queen  and  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  state  were  in  jeopardy,  though  the  circumstances 
were  such  that  all  ordinary  laws  might  seem  to  be  super- 
seded by  that  highest  law,  the  public  safety,  the  apol- 
ogy did  not  satisfy  the  country  :  and  the  Queen  found 
it  expedient  to  issue  an  order  positively  forbidding  the 
torturing  of  state-prisoners  on  any  pretence  whatever. 
From  that  time,  the  practice  of  torturing,  which  had 
always  been  unpopular,  which  had  always  been  illegal, 
had  also  been  unusual.  It  is  well  known  that  in  1628, 
only  fourteen  years  after  the  time  when  Bacon  went 
to  tKe  Tower  to  listen  to  the  yells  of  Peacham,  the 
judges  decided  tliat  Felton,  a  criminal  who  neither 
deserved  nor  was  likely  to  obtain  any  extraordinary 
indulgence,  could  not  lawfully  be  put  to  the  question. 
We  therefore  say  that  Bacon  stands  in  a  very  dif 
lereut  situation  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Montagu  tries 
•o  place  him.    Bacon  was  here  distinctly  behind  hii 
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age.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  tools  of  power  whu 
persisted  in  a  practice  the  most  baibarous  and  the  most 
/  absurd  that  has  ever  disgraced  jmrisprudence,  in  a  prac- 
tice of  which,  in  the  preceding  generation,  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  had  been  ashamed,  in  a  practice 
which,  a  few  years  later,  no  sycophant  in  all  the  Inns 
of  Court  had  the  heart  or  the  forehead  to  defend.^ 

Bacon  far  behind  his  age !  Bacon  far  behind  Sir 
Edward  Coke  1  Bacon  clingmg  to  exploded  abuses  I 
Bacon  withstanding  the  progress  of  improvement! 
Bacon  struggling  to  push  back  the  human  mind !  The 
words  seem  strange.  They  sound  like  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Tet  the  &ct  is  even  so :  and  the  explana- 
tion may  be  readily  found  by  any  person  who  is  not 
blinded  by  prejudice.  Mr.  Montagu  cannot  believe 
that  so  extraordinary  a  man  as  Bacon  could  be  guilty 
of  a  bad  action  ;  as  if  history  were  not  made  up  of 
the  bad  actions  of  extraordinary  men,  as  if  all  the  most 
noted  destroyers  and  deceivers  of  our  species,  all  the 
founders  of  arbitrary  governments  and  false  religions, 
had  not  been  extraordinary  men,  as  if  nine  tenths  of 
the  calamities  which  have  befallen  the  human  race  had 
any  other  origin  than  the  union  of  high  intelligence 
with  low  desires. 

Bacon  knew  this  well.    He  has  told  us  that  there 

>  Since  this  Review  wts  written,  Mr.  Jardine  has  published  a  yerj 
•eanied  and  ingenious  Reading  on  the  nse  of  tortore  in  England.  It  kai 
not,  howeyer,  been  thought  necessary  to  make  any  change  in  the  ob8err»> 
tions  on  Peacham's  case. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  within  the  limits  of  a  note,  the  extensira 
question  raised  bj  Mr.  Jardine.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  eyery 
argument  by  which  he  attempts  to  show  that  the  use  of  the  rack  was 
anciently  a  lawful  exertion  of  royal  prerogatiye  may  be  urged  with  equal 
tn!t)e,  nay  with  far  greater  force,  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  benevolencei^ 
of  ship-money,  of  Mompesson*s  patent,  of  £liot*s  imprisonment,  of  every 
Itmse,  without  exception,  which  is  M)ndenmod  by  the  Petition  of  Rl^k 
md  tilt  DeolaratioQ  of  Right. 
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iie  pei'sonB  scientia  tanquain  angeli  alati,  cupiditati* 
bu3  vero  tanquam  serpentes  qui  humi  reptant;"^ 
and  it  did  not  require  his  admirable  sagacity  and  his 
extensive  converse  with  mankind  to  'make  the  discov- 
ery. Indeed,  he  had  only  to  look  within.  The  dif* 
ference  between  the  soaring  angel  and  the  creeping 
sna^e  was  but  a  type  of  the  difference  between  Bac<m 
the  philosopher  and  Bacon  the  Attomey-Generali 
Bacon  seeking  for  truth,  and  Bacon  seeking  for  the 
Seals.  Those  who  survey  only  one  half  of  his  char- 
acter may  speak  of  him  with  unmixed  admiration,  or 
with  unmixed  contempt.  But  those  only  judge  of 
him  correctly  who  take  in  at  one  view  Bacon  in 
speculation  and  Bacon  in  action.  They  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  how  one  and  the  same 
man  should  have  been  fiur  before  his  age  and  far  behind 
it,  in  one  line  the  boldest  and  most  useful  of  innovators, 
in  anther  line  the  most  obstinate  champion  of  the 
foulest  abuses.  In  his  library,  all  his  rare  powers  were 
under  the  guidance  of  an  honest  ambition,  of  an  en- 
larged philanthropy,  of  a  sincere  love  of  truth.  There, 
no  temptation  drew  him  away  from  the  right  course* 
Thomas  Aquinas  could  pay  no  fees.  Duns  Scotus 
could  confer  no  peerages.  The  Master  of  the  Sen- 
tences had  no  rich  reversions  in  his  gifl.  Far  different 
was  the  situation  of  the  great  philosopher  when  he 
came  forth  from  his  study  and  his  laboratory  to  mingle 
with  the  crowd  which  filled  the  galleries  of  Whitehall. 
In  all  diat  crowd  there  was  no  man  equally  qualified 
to  render  great  and  lasting  services  to  mankind.  But 
in  all  that  crowd  there  was  not  a  heart  more  set  on 
Jtings  which  no  man  ought  to  suffer  to  be  necessary  to 
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haf^MiQSS^  on  tkings  which  can  often  be  obtained 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  integrity  and  honour.    To  he 
the  leader  of  the  human  race  in  the  career  of  improve 
mciit^  to  ivHmd  on  the  rains  of  ancient  intclle(*tnal 
dyuasStles  a  mim  praspwios  and  a  more  endurin/; 
to  be  revered  by  &e  latest  generations  as  the 
illustriotts  among  die  benefittctors  of  mankind,  all 
this  was  within  his  leach.    But  all  this  availed  hiin 
nolluti^  while  some  ^bUing  special  pleader  was  pro- 
mot^l  beioTd  lum  to  the  bench,  while  some  heavy 
ctHWtry  g^tleman  took  precedence  of  him  by  virtue  of 
a  p\uvha.<ed  c^^ronet^  wh3e  some  pandar,  happy  in  a 
tkir  witVs  ciHikl  obtain  a  more  cordial  salute  fit»n 
Uuckiiig)\am«  while  some  bofibon,  versed  in  all  the 
lat^^t  scandal  of  the  conrt,  ooakl  draw  a  louder  laugh 
lWm\  J;\mcs« 

l>\irii^;r  II  long  coarse  of  years.  Bacon's  nnworthj 
ainluU\>u  was  downed  with  success.     His  sagadtj 
tHM^y  ^^ablovl  him  to  perceive  who  was  likely  to  be- 
oouio  tho  uKkf^t  powerinil  nan  in  the  kingdom.  He 
jw\>WUly  knew  the  King's  mind  before  it  was  known 
l\)  \\\<i  Kinvr  him$eh\  and  attached  himsdf  to  Villiers, 
wluU>  thi>  lo:«5^  discerning  crowd  of  courtiers  still  cod- 
tiuuvHl  t%^  &vfu  on  Simiorset,    The  influence  of  the 
yxninj^^  fiivxHirite  became  greater  daily.    The  contest 
U^w\H*n  the  rivals  mighty  however,  have  lasted  long, 
lui  t\\r  that  frighttul  cri»e  which,  in  spite  of  aU  that 
c^uvUl  Ih^  et^vvtxxl  by  the  researdi  and  ingenuity  of 
biHtoriims  U  still  cvnvred  widi  so  mysterious  an  obscu- 
y.     riH>  dv^vm  of  Soiai»set  had  been  a  gradual  and 
llluuv*t  i\niH^rce|MiWe  lapse-    It  now  became  a  headfong 
HiUi  and  YUUtMc^  left  without  a  competitor,  rapidly 
Wvtv*  t\>  a  height  of  power  soA  as  no  subject  ainca 
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There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  celebrated  courtiers  who,  at  different  times,  ex- 
tended their  patronage  to  Bacon.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  Essex  or  Villiers  was  more  eminently  distin- 
guished by  those  graces  of  person  and  manner  which 
have  always  been  rated  in  courts  at  much  more  than 
their  real  value.  Both  were  constitutionally  brave  j 
and  both,  like  most  men  who  are  constitutionally  bravo, 
were  open  and  unreserved.  Both  were  rash  and 
headstrong.  Both  were  destitute  of  the  abihties  and 
of  the  information  which  are  necessary  to  statesmen. 
Yet  both,  trusting  to  the  accomplishments  which  had 
made  them  conspicuous  in  tilt-yards  ind  ball-rooms, 
aspu*ed  to  rule  the  state.  Both  owed  t.ieir  elevation  tu 
the  personal  attachment  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  in  botli 
cases  this  attachment  was  of  so  eccentric  a  kind,  tliat 
it  perplexed  observers,  that  it  still  continues  to  perplex 
historians,  and  that  it  gave  rise  to  much  scandal  which 
we  are  inclined  to  think  imfounded.  Each  of  them 
treated  the  sovereign  whose  favour  he  enjoyed  with  a 
rudeness  which  approached  to  insolence.  This  petu- 
lance ruined  £!ssex,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  spirit  natu- 
rally as  proud  as  his  own,  and  accustomed,  during  near 
half  a  century,  to  the  most  respectful  observance.  But 
there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  haughty 
daughter  of  Henry  and  her  successor.  James  was 
timid  from  the  cradle.  His  nerves,  naturally  weak, 
had  not  been  fortified  by  reflection  or  by  habit.  His 
life,  till  he  came  to  England,  had  been  a  series  of 
viortifications  and  humiliations.  With  all  his  high 
notions  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  his  prerogatives,  he 
was  never  his  own  master  for  a  day.  In  spite  of  liia 
kingly  title,  in  spite  of  his  despotic  theories,  he  was  to 
the  last  a  alave  at  heart.    Villiers  treated 
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ilis  happiness,  on  tbings  whkli  can  often  be  obtained 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  integrity  and  iionour.  To  ht 
the  leader  of  the  human  race  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, to  found  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  intellectual 
dynasties  a  more  prosperous  and  a  more  enduring 
empire,  to  be  revered  by  the  latest  g^erations  as  the 
most  illustrious  among  the  bene&ctors  of  mankind,  all 
this  was  within  his  reach.  But  all  this  availed  him 
nothing  while  some  quibbling  special  pleader  was  pro- 
moted before  him  to  the  bench,  wliile  some  heavy 
country  gentleman  took  precedence  of  him  by  virtue  of 
a  purchased  conmet,  while  some  pandar,  happy  in  a 
fair  wife,  could  obtain  a  more  cordial  salute  from 
Buckingham,  while  some  buffoon,  versed  in  all  the 
latest  scandal  of  the  court,  could  draw  a  louder  laugh 
from  James. 

During  a  long  course  of  years.  Bacon's  unworthy 
ambition  was  crowned  with  success.  His  sagacity 
early  enabled  him  to  perceive  who  was  likely  to  b^ 
come  the  most  poweriful  man  in  the  kingdom.  He 
probably  knew  the  King's  mind  bdbre  it  was  known 
to  the  King  himself,  and  attached  himself  to  Villiers, 
while  the  less  discerning  crowd  of  courtiers  still  con- 
tinued to  fikwn  on  Somerset.  The  influence  of  the 
younger  fiivourite  became  greater  daily.  The  contest 
between  the  rivals  might,  however,  have  lasted  long, 
Lut  for  that  frightful  crime  which,  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  effected  by  the  research  and  ingenuity  of 
historians,  is  still  covered  with  so  mysterious  an  obscu- 
rity. The  descent  of  Somerset  had  been  a  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  lapse.  It  now  became  a  headlong 
%11 ;  and  Villiers,  left  without  a  competitor,  n4)idly 
rose  to  a  height  of  power  such  as  no  subject  since 
Wolsey  liad  attained. 
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There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  tht 
two  celebrated  courtiers  who,  at  different  times,  ex- 
tended their  patronage  to  Bacon.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  Essex  or  Villiers  was  more  eminently  distin- 
guished by  those  graces  of  person  and  manner  which 
have  always  been  rated  in  courts  at  much  more  than 
their  real  value.  Both  were  constitutionally  brave  j 
and  both,  like  most  men  who  are  constitutionally  brave, 
were  open  and  unreserved.  Both  were  rash  and 
headstrong.  Both  were  destitute  of  the  abihties  and 
of  the  information  wliich  are  necessary  to  statesmen. 
Yet  both,  trusting  to  the  accomplishments  which  had 
made  them  conspicuous  in  tilt-yards  ind  ball-rooms, 
aspired  to  rule  the  state.  Both  owed  t.ieir  elevation  tu 
the  personal  attachment  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  in  both 
cases  this  attachment  was  of  so  eccentric  a  kind,  that 
it  perplexed  observers,  that  it  still  continues  to  perplex 
historians,  and  that  it  gave  rise  to  much  scandal  which 
we  are  inclined  to  think  unfounded.  Each  of  them 
treated  the  sovereign  whose  favour  he  enjoyed  with  a 
rudeness  which  approached  to  insolence.  This  petu- 
lance ruined  £!ssex,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  spirit  natu- 
rally as  proud  as  his  own,  and  accustomed,  during  near 
half  a  century,  to  the  most  respectful  observance.  But 
there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  haughty 
daughter  of  Henry  and  her  successor.  James  was 
timid  from  the  cradle.  His  nerves,  naturally  weak, 
had  not  been  fortified  by  reflection  or  by  habit.  His 
life,  till  he  came  to  England,  had  been  a  series  of 
viortifications  and  humiliations.  With  all  his  high 
notions  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  his  prerogatives,  he 
was  never  his  own  master  for  a  day.  In  spite  of  liia 
kingly  title,  in  spite  of  his  despotic  theories,  he  was  to 
the  last  a  slave  at  heart.    Villiers  treated  him  lik« 
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i\ifi  happiness,  on  things  whkb  can  often  be  obtained 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  integrity  and  honour.  To  b« 
the  leader  of  the  human  race  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, to  found  on  the  ruins  of  andent  intcllecrtnal 
dynasties  a  more  prosperous  and  a  more  enduring 
empire,  to  be  revered  by  the  latest  g^erations  as  the 
most  illustrious  among  the  bene&ctors  of  mankmd,  all 
this  was  within  his  reach.  But  all  this  availed  him 
nothing  while  some  quibbling  special  pleader  was  pro- 
moted before  him  to  the  bench,  while  some  heavy 
country  gentleman  took  precedence  of  him  by  virtue  of 
a  purchased  coronet,  while  some  pandar,  happy  in  a 
fair  wife,  could  obtain  a  more  cordial  salute  from 
Buckingham,  while  some  buffoon,  versed  in  aU  the 
latest  scandal  of  the  court,  could  draw  a  louder  laugh 
from  James. 

During  a  long  course  of  years,  Bacon's  unworthy 
ambition  was  crowned  with  success.  His  sagacity 
early  enabled  him  to  perceive  who  was  likely  to  b^ 
come  the  most  poweHul  man  in  the  kingdom.  He 
probably  knew  the  King's  mind  bdbre  it  was  known 
to  the  King  himself,  and  attached  himself  to  VilUers, 
while  the  less  discerning  crowd  of  courtiers  still  con- 
tinued to  fikwn  on  Somerset.  The  influence  of  the 
younger  fiivourite  became  greater  daily.  The  contest 
between  the  rivals  might,  however,  have  lasted  long, 
but  for  that  frightful  crime  which,  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  effected  by  the  research  and  ingenuity  of 
historians,  is  still  covered  with  so  mysterious  an  obscu- 
rity. The  descent  of  Somerset  had  been  a  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  lapse.  It  now  became  a  headlong 
%11 ;  and  ViUiers,  left  without  a  competitor,  n4)idly 
rose  to  a  height  of  power  such  as  no  subject  since 
Wolsey  liad  attained. 
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There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  tlit 
two  celebmted  courtiers  who,  at  different  times,  ex- 
tended their  patronage  to  Bacon.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  Essex  or  Villiers  was  more  eminently  distin- 
guished by  those  graces  of  person  and  manner  which 
have  always  been  rated  in  courts  at  much  more  than 
tlieir  real  value.  Both  were  constitutionally  brave  j 
and  both,  hke  most  men  who  are  constitutionally  brave, 
were  open  and  unreserved.  Both  were  rash  and 
headstrong.  Both  were  destitute  of  the  abiUties  and 
of  the  information  which  are  necessary  to  statesmen. 
Yet  both,  trusting  to  the  accomplishments  which  had 
made  them  conspicuous  m  tilt-yards  ind  ball-rooms, 
aspired  to  rule  the  state.  Both  owed  t.ieir  elevation  to 
the  personal  attachment  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  in  both 
cases  this  attachment  was  of  so  eccentric  a  kind,  that 
it  perplexed  observers,  that  it  still  continues  to  perplex 
historians,  and  that  it  gave  rise  to  much  scandal  which 
we  are  inclined  to  think  imfounded.  Each  of  them 
treated  the  sovereign  whose  favour  he  enjoyed  with  a 
rudeness  which  approached  to  insolence.  This  petu- 
lance ruined  £!ssex,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  spirit  natu- 
rally as  proud  as  his  own,  and  accustomed,  during  near 
half  a  century,  to  the  most  respectful  observance.  But 
there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  haughty 
daughter  of  Henry  and  her  successor.  James  was 
timid  from  the  cradle.  His  nerves,  naturally  weak, 
had  not  been  fortified  by  reflection  or  by  habit.  His 
life,  till  he  came  to  England,  had  been  a  series  of 
viortifications  and  humihations.  With  all  his  high 
notions  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  his  prerogatives,  he 
was  never  Ids  own  master  for  a  day.  In  spite  of  liia 
kingly  title,  in  spite  of  his  despotic  theories,  he  was  to 
the  kst  a  slave  at  heart.    Villiers  treated  him  lik« 
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ills  happiness,  on  things  whkli  can  often  be  obtained 
onlj  by  the  sacrifice  of  integrity  and  honour.  To  b€ 
the  leader  of  the  human  race  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, to  found  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  intcllecrtual 
dynasties  a  more  prosperous  and  a  more  enduring 
empire,  to  be  revered  by  the  latest  generations  as  the 
most  illustrious  among  the  bene&ctors  of  mankind,  all 
this  was  within  his  reach.  But  all  this  availed  him 
nothing  while  some  quibbling  special  pleader  was  pro- 
moted before  him  to  the  bench,  while  some  heavy 
country  gentleman  took  precedence  of  him  by  virtue  of 
a  purchased  conmet,  while  some  pandar,  happy  in  a 
fair  vdfe,  could  obtain  a  more  cordial  salute  from 
Buckingham,  while  some  buffoon,  versed  in  all  the 
latest  scandal  of  the  court,  could  draw  a  louder  laugh 
from  James. 

During  a  long  course  of  years,  Bacon's  unworthy 
ambition  was  crowned  with  success.  His  sagacity 
early  enabled  him  to  perceive  who  was  likely  to  be- 
come the  most  poweriful  man  in  the  kingdom.  He 
probably  knew  the  King's  mind  bdbre  it  was  known 
to  the  King  himself,  and  attached  himself  to  Villiers, 
while  the  less  discerning  crowd  of  courtiers  still  con- 
tinued to  fikwn  on  Somerset.  The  influence  of  the 
younger  fiivourite  became  greater  daily.  The  contest 
between  the  rivals  might,  however,  have  lasted  long, 
Lut  for  that  firightful  crime  which,  in  spite  of  aU  that 
could  be  effected  by  the  research  and  ingenuity  of 
historians,  is  still  covered  with  so  mysterious  an  obscu- 
rity. The  descent  of  Somerset  had  been  a  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  lapse.  It  now  became  a  headlong 
%11 ;  and  Villiers,  left  without  a  competitor,  n4)idiy 
rose  to  a  height  of  power  such  as  no  subject  since 
Wolsey  liad  attained. 
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There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  tht 
two  celebmted  courtiers  who,  at  different  times,  ex- 
tended their  patronage  to  Bacon.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  Essex  or  Villiers  was  more  eminently  distin- 
guished by  those  graces  of  person  and  manner  which 
have  always  been  rated  in  courts  at  much  more  than 
tlieir  real  value.  Both  were  constitutionally  brave; 
and  both,  like  most  men  who  are  constitutionally  brave, 
were  open  and  unreserved.  Both  were  rash  and 
headstrong.  Both  were  destitute  of  the  abiUties  and 
of  the  information  which  are  necessary  to  statesmen. 
Yet  both,  trusting  to  the  accomplishme\its  which  had 
made  them  conspicuous  in  tilt-yards  ind  ball-rooms, 
aspu*ed  to  rule  the  state.  Both  owed  t.ieir  elevation  tu 
the  personal  attachment  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  in  both 
cases  this  attachment  was  of  so  eccentric  a  kind,  tliat 
it  perplexed  observers,  that  it  still  continues  to  peq)lex 
historians,  and  that  it  gave  rise  to  much  scandal  which 
we  are  inclined  to  think  unfounded.  Each  of  them 
treated  the  sovereign  whose  favour  he  enjoyed  with  a 
rudeness  which  approached  to  insolence.  This  petu- 
lance ruined  £!ssex,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  spirit  natu- 
rally as  proud  as  his  own,  and  accustomed,  during  near 
half  a  century,  to  the  most  respectful  observance.  But 
there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  haughty 
daughter  of  Henry  and  her  successor.  James  was 
timid  from  the  cradle.  His  nerves,  naturally  weak, 
had  not  been  fortified  by  reflection  or  by  habit.  His 
life,  till  he  came  to  England,  had  been  a  series  of 
Viortifications  and  humiliations.  With  all  his  high 
notions  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  his  prerogatives,  he 
was  never  his  own  master  for  a  day.  In  spite  of  liia 
kingly  title,  in  spite  of  his  despotic  theories,  he  was  to 
the  kbit  a  slave  at  heart.    Villiers  treated  him  lik« 
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ilis  happiness,  on  tilings  which  can  often  be  obtained 
only  by  the  sacrific3  of  integrity  and  honour.  To  b€ 
the  leader  of  the  human  race  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, to  found  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  intcllec^tual 
dynasties  a  more  prosperous  and  a  more  enduring 
empire,  to  be  revered  by  the  latest  generations  as  the 
most  illustrious  among  the  bene&ctors  of  mankind,  all 
this  was  within  his  reach.  But  all  this  availed  him 
nothing  while  some  quibbling  special  pleader  was  pro- 
moted before  him  to  the  bench,  while  some  heavy 
country  gentleman  took  precedence  of  him  by  virtue  of 
a  purchased  coronet,  while  some  pandar,  happy  in  a 
fair  wife,  could  obtain  a  more  cordial  salute  from 
Buckingham,  while  some  buffoon,  versed  in  all  the 
latest  scandal  of  the  court,  could  draw  a  louder  laugh 
from  James. 

During  a  long  course  of  years.  Bacon's  unworthy 
ambition  was  crowned  with  success.  His  sagacity 
early  enabled  him  to  perceive  who  was  likely  to  be- 
come the  most  powei^l  man  in  the  kingdom.  He 
probably  knew  the  King's  mind  before  it  was  known 
to  the  King  himself,  and  attached  himself  to  Villiers, 
while  the  less  discerning  crowd  of  courtiers  Still  con- 
tinued to  fawn  on  Somerset.  The  influence  of  the 
younger  fiivoiurite  became  greater  daily.  The  contest 
between  the  rivals  might,  however,  have  lasted  long, 
tut  for  that  firightful  crime  which,  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  effected  by  the  research  and  ingenuity  of 
historians,  is  still  covered  with  so  mysterious  an  obscu- 
rity. The  descent  of  Somerset  had  been  a  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  lapse.  It  now  became  a  headlong 
%11 ;  and  Villiers,  left  without  a  competitor,  n^idly 
rose  to  a  height  of  power  such  as  no  subject  since 
Wolsey  liad  attained. 
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There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  tlit 
two  celebrated  covirtiers  who,  at  different  times,  ex- 
tended their  patronage  to  Bacon.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  Essex  or  Villiers  was  more  eminently  distin- 
guished by  those  graces  of  person  and  manner  which 
have  always  been  rated  in  courts  at  much  more  than 
tlieir  real  value.  Both  were  constitutionally  brave  j 
and  both,  like  most  men  who  are  constitutionally  bravo, 
were  open  and  unreserved.  Both  were  rash  and 
headstrong.  Both  were  destitute  of  the  abihties  and 
of  the  information  which  are  necessary  to  statesmen. 
Yet  both,  trusting  to  the  accomplishmeats  which  had 
made  them  conspicuous  in  tilt-yards  md  ball-rooms, 
aspired  to  rule  the  state.  Both  owed  t  .leir  elevation  to 
the  personal  attachment  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  in  both 
cases  this  attachment  was  of  so  eccentric  a  kind,  tliat 
it  perplexed  observers,  that  it  still  continues  to  peq>lex 
historians,  and  that  it  gave  rise  to  much  scandal  which 
we  are  inclined  to  think  unfounded.  Each  of  them 
treated  the  sovereign  whose  favour  he  enjoyed  with  a 
rudeness  which  approached  to  insolence.  This  petu- 
lance ruined  Essex,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  spirit  natu- 
rally as  proud  as  his  own,  and  accustomed,  during  near 
half  a  century,  to  the  most  respectful  observance.  But 
there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  haughty 
daughter  of  Henry  and  her  successor.  James  was 
timid  from  the  cradle.  His  nerves,  naturally  weak, 
had  not  been  fortified  by  reflection  or  by  habit.  His 
life,  till  he  came  to  England,  had  been  a  series  of 
viortifications  and  humiliations.  With  all  his  high 
notions  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  his  prerogatives,  he 
was  never  liis  own  master  for  a  day.  In  spite  of  liiii 
kingly  title,  in  spite  of  his  despotic  theories,  he  was  to 
the  lattt  a  slave  at  heart.    Villiers  treated  him  b'ke 
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one«  and  tbjs  course,  though  adopted^  we  believe 
merely  from  temper,  succeeded  as  well  as  if  it  had  beec 
a  system  of  policy  formed  after  mature  deliberation. 

In  generosity,  in  sensibility,  in  capacity  for  friend^ 
ship,  Essex  &x  surpassed  Buckingham.  Indeed,  Buck« 
ingham  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  friend, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  princes  over  whom  suc- 
cessively he  exercised  so  wonderful  an  influence.  E^ex 
was  to  the  last  adored  by  the  people.  Buckingham  was 
always  a  most  unpopular  man,  except  perhaps  for  a  very 
short  time  after  his  return  from  the  childish  visit  to 
Spain.  Essex  fell  a  victim  to  the  rigour  of  tlie  govern- 
ment amidst  tlie  lamentations  of  the  people.  Bucking- 
bam,  execrated  by  the  people,  and  solemnly  declared  a 
public  enemy  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  fell 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  people,  and  was  lamented  by 
none  but  his  master. 

The  way  in  which  the  two  favourites  acted  towards 
Bacon  was  highly  characteristic,  and  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  old  and  true  saying,  that  a  man  is  generally 
more  inclined  to  feel  kindly  towards  one  on  whom  he 
has  conferred  favours  than  towards  one  from  whom  he 
has  received  them.  Essex  loaded  Bacon  with  benefits, 
and  never  thought  that  he  had  done  enough.  It  seems 
never  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the  powerfid  and 
wealthy  noble  that  the  poor  barrister  whom  he  treated 
with  such  munificent  kindness  was  not  his  equal.  It 
was,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  perfect  sincerity  that  the 
Earl  declared  that  he  would  willingly  give  his  sister  or 
daughter  in  marriage  to  his  ftiend.  He  was  in  general 
more  than  sufficiently  sensible  of  his  own  merits ;  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  that  he  had  ever  deserved 
well  of  Bacon.  On  that  cruel  day  when  they  saw  each 
.'^er  for  the  last  time  at  the  bar  of  the  Loi'dB,  Essex 
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taxed  his  perfidious  friend  with  unkindness  and  insin 
cerity,  bnt  never  with  ingratitude.  Even  in  such  a 
moment,  more  bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  dcatli 
that  noble  heart  was  too  great  to  vent  itself  in  such  a 
reproach. 

VilUers,  (^n  the  other  Iiand,  owed  much  to  Bacon. 
When  theii  acquaintance  began,  Sir  Francis  was  a 
man  of  mature  age,  of  high  station,  and  of  estaUished 
fame  as  a  politician,  an  advocate,  and  a  writer.  Vil- 
liers  was  llfctlo  more  than  a  boy,  a  younger  son  of  a 
house  then  of  no  great  note.  He  was  but  just  entering 
on  the  career  of  court  favour ;  and  none  but  the  most 
discerning  observers  could  as  yet  perceive  that  he  was 
likely  to  distance  all  his  competitors.  The  counte- 
nance and  advice  of  a  man  so  highly  distinguished  as 
the  Attorney-General  must  have  been  an  object  of  the 
highest  importrnce  to  tlie  young  adventurer.  But 
though  Villiers  was  the  obliged  party,  he  was  fiir  less 
warmly  attached  to  Bacon,  and  far  less  delicate  in  his 
conduct  towards  Bacon,  than  Essex  had  been. 

To  do  the  now  favourite  justice,  he  early  exerted  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  his  illustrious  friend.  In  1616, 
Sir  Francis  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in 
March,  1617,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Brackley,  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 

On  the  seventh  of  May,  the  first  day  of  term,  he 
rode  in  state  to  Westminster  Hall,  with  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer on  his  right  hand,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  on  his  left, 
0  long  procession  of  students  and  ushers  before  him, 
and  a  crowd  of  peers,  privy-councillors,  and  judges  fol- 
]<>wing  in  his  train.  Having  entered  his  court,  he  ad- 
dressed the  splendid  auditory  in  a  grave  and  dignified 
speech,  which  proves  how  well  he  understood  those  ju- 
dicial duties  which  he  afterwards  performed  so  lQ 
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Even  at  tliat  moment,  the  proudest  mon.ent  of  liia  lift 
in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  and,  it  may  be,  even  in 
Ilia  own,  he  cast  back  a  look  of  lingering  affection  to- 
wards those  nobb  pursuits  from  which,  as  it  seemed,  he 
was  about  to  be  estranged.  "  The  depth  of  the  three 
long  vacations,"  said  he,  "  I  would  reserve  in  som^ 
measure  free  from  business  of  estate,  and  for  studies, 
arts,  and  sciences,  to  which  of  my  own  nature  I  am 
most  inclined." 

The  years  during  wliich  Bacon  held  the  Great  Seal 
were  among  the  darkest  and  most  shamefril  in  English 
history.  Every  tiling  at  home  and  abroad  was  mis- 
managed. First  came  the  execution  of  Raleigh,  an  act 
which,  if  done  in  a  pro])er  mannier,  might  have  been 
defensible,  but  which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  must 
be  considered  as  a  dustardly  murder.  Worse  was  be- 
liind,  the  war  of  Bohemia,  the  successes  of  Tilly  and 
Spinola,  the  Palatinate  conquered,  the  King's  son-in-law 
an  exile,  the  house  of  Austria  dominant  on  tlie  Conti- 
nent, the  Protestant  rehgion  and  the  liberties  of  tlie 
Germanic  body  trodden  under  foot.  Meanwhile,  the 
wavering  and  cowardly  policy  of  England  furnished 
matter  of  ridicule  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
love  of  peace  wliich  James  professed  would,  even  when 
indulged  to  an  impolitic  excess,  have  been  respectable, 
if  it  had  proceeded  from  tenderness  for  his  people.  But 
the  truth  is  that,  while  he  had  nothing  to  spare  for  the 
defence  of  the  natural  alKes  of  England,  he  resorted 
without  scruple  to  the  most  illegal  and  oppressive  devi- 
ses, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Buckingham  and 
Buckingham's  relations  to  outshine  the  ancient  aristoc- 
racy of  the  realm.  Benevolences  were  exacted.  Pat- 
ents of  monopoly  were  multiplied.  All  the  resource 
Vfhich  could  have  been  employed  to  replenish  a  Ix^;gared 
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Exchequer,  at  the  clone  of  a  ruinous  war,  were  put  in 
0  lotion  dm*ing  this  season  of  ignominious  peace. 

The  vices  of  the  administration  must  be  chiefly  as- 
cribed to  the  weakness  of  the  King  and  to  the  levity 
and  violence  of  the  favourite.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
acquit  the  Lord  Keeper  of  all  share  in  the  guilt.  Foj 
those  odious  patents^  in  particular,  which  passed  the 
Great  Seal  while  it  was  in  his  charge,  he  must  be  held 
answerable.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  on  first 
taking  his  seat  in  his  court,  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
discharge  this  important  part  of  his  functions  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  impartiaUty.  He  had  declared 
that  he  "  would  walk  in  the  light,"  "  that  men  should 
see  that  no  particular  turn  or  end  led  him,  but  a  general 
rule."  Mr.  Montagu  would  have  us  beUeve  that  Ba- 
con acted  up  to  these  professions,  and  says  that  the 
power  of  the  &vourite  did  not  deter  the  Lord  Keeper 
firom  staying  grants  and  patents  when  his  public  duty 
demanded  this  interposition."  Does  Mr.  Montagu  con- 
sider patents  of  Monopoly  as  good  things  ?  Or  does  he 
mean  to  say  that  Bacon  staid  every  patent  of  monopoly 
that  came  before  him?  Of  all  patents  in  our  history, 
the  most  disgracefid  was  that  which  was  granted  to  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson,  snpposed  to  be  the  original  of  Mas- 
singer's  Overreach,  and  to  Sir  Francis  MichcU,  fi*cm 
whom  Justice  Greedy  is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn, 
for  the  exclusive  manufacturing  of  gold  and  silver  lace. 
The  effect  of  tliis  monopoly  was  of  course  that  the 
metal  employed  in  the  manufacture  Avas  adulterated  to 
tlie  great  loss  of  the  pubUc.  But  this  was  a  trifle.  The 
patentees  were  armed  with  powers  as  great  as  have  ever 
been  given  to  fiumers  of  the  revenue  in  the  worst  gov- 
erned countries.  They  were  authorised  to  search 
houses  and  to  arrest  interlopers ;  and  tnese  formidable 
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powers  were  used  for  purposes  viler  than  eyen  those  for 
which  tliey  were  given,  for  the  wreaking  of  old  grudges, 
and  for  the  corrupting  of  female  chastity.  Was  not 
this  a  case  in  which  ])ublic  duty  demanded  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Lord  Keeper  ?*  And  did  the  Lord  Keepeif 
interpose  ?  He  did.  He  wrote  to  inform  the  Eong, 
tliat  he  had  considered  of  die  fitness  and  convenicncj 
of  the  gold  and  silver  thread  business,"  that  it  was 
convenient  that  it  should  be  settled,"  that  he  "did 
conceive  apparent  likelihood  that  it  would  redound 
much  to  his  Majesty's  profit,"i  that^  therefore,  "it  were 
good  it  were  settled  with  all  convenient  speed."  The 
meaning  of  all  this  was,  that  certain  of  the  house  of 
Villiers  were  to  go  shares  with  Overreach  and  Greedy 
in  the  plunder  of  the  public.  This  was  the  way  in 
which,  when  the  favourite  pressed  for  patents,  lucrative 
to  his  relations  and  to  his  creatures,  ruinous  and  vexar 
tious  to  tlie  body  of  the  people,  the  chief  guardian  of 
the  laws  interposed.  Having  assisted  the  patentees  to 
obtain  this  monopoly.  Bacon  assisted  them  also  in  the 
steps  which  they  took  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  it. 
He  committed  several  i)eople  to  close  confinement  for 
disobeying  his  tyrannical  edict.  It  is  needless  to  say 
more.  Our  readers  are  now  able  to  judge  whether,  in 
the  matter  of  patents.  Bacon  acted  conformably  to  his 
professions,  or  deserved  the  praise  which  his  biographer 
has  bestowed  on  him. 

In  his  judicial  capacity  his  conduct  was  not  less 
reprehensible.  He  sufiered  Buckingham  to  dictate 
many  of  his  decisions.  Bacon  knew  as  well  as  any 
man  that  a  judge  who  listens  to  private  solicitations 
is  a  disgrace  to  his  post.  He  had  himself,  before  he 
was  raised  to  the  woolsack,  represented  this  strongljf 
to  VQlien,  then  just  entering  on  his  career.    "  By  ni 
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meanF/'  sai<l  Sir  Francis,  in  a  letter  of  advice  addressed 
to  the  joung  courtier,  "  by  no  means  be  you  persuaded 
to  interpose  yourself,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any 
cause  depending  in  any  court  of  justice,  nor  suffer  any 
great  man  to  do  it  where  you  can  hinder  it.  If  ii 
should  prevail,  it  perverts  justice;  but,  if  the  judge 
be  so  just  and  of  such  courage  as  he  ought  to  be,  as 
not  to  be  inclined  thereby,  yet  it  always  leaves  a  taint 
of  suspicion  behind  it."  Yet  he  had  not  been  Lord 
Keeper  a  month  when  Buckingham  began  to  interfere 
in  Chancery  suits;  and  Buckingham's  interference 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  successftd. 

Mr.  Montagu's  reflections  on  the  excellent  passage 
which  we  have  quoted  above  are  exceedingly  amusing. 

No  man,"  says  he,  more  deeply  felt  the  evils  which 
then  existed  of  the  interference  of  the  Crown  and  of 
statesmen  to  influence  judges.  How  beautifully  did 
he  admonish  Buckingham,  regardless  as  he  proved  of 
all  admonition  1 "  We  should  be  glad  to  know  how  it 
can  be  expected  tliat  admonition  will  be  regarded  by 
him  who  receives  it,  when  it  is  altogether  neglected 
by  him  who  gives  it.  We  do  not  defend  Buckingham : 
hut  what  was  his  guilt  to  Bacon's  ?  Buckingham  was 
young,  ignorant,  thoughtless,  dizzy  with  the  rapidity 
of  his  ascent  and  the  height  of  his  position.  That  he 
ithould  be  eager  to  serve  his  relations,  his  flatterers, 
his  mistresses,  that  he  should  not  fully  apprehend  the 
immense  importance  of  a  pure  administration  of  jus- 
tice, tliat  he  should  think  more  about  those  who  were 
bound  to  him  by  private  ties  than  about  the  public 
intei*e8t,  all  this  was  perfectly  natural,  and  not  alto- 
^ther  unpardonable.  Those  who  intrust  a  petulant, 
not-blooded,  ill-informed  lad  with  power,  are  more  to 
Hlame  than  be  for  the  mischief  which  he  may  do  with 
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It.  How  could  it  be  expected  of  a  lively  page,  raised 
by  a  wild  freak  of  fortune  to  the  first  influence  in  the 
empire,  that  he  should  have  bestowed  any  serious 
thought  on  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  judi- 
cial decisions?  Bacon  was  the  ablest  pubhc  man 
then  living  in  Europe.  He  was  near  sixty  years  old. 
He  had  thought  much,  and  to  good  pui7X)se,  on  the 
general  principles  of  law;  He  had  for  many  years 
borne  a  part  daily  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  man  with  a  tithe  of  his  sagac- 
ity and  experience  should  not  have  known  that  a 
judge  who  sufiers  friends  or  patrons  to  dictate  his 
decrees  violates  the  plainest  rules  of  duty.  In  fact, 
us  we  have  seen,  he  knew  this  well :  he  expr&^ed  it 
admirably.  Neither  on  tliis  occasion  nor  on  any 
other  could  his  bad  actions  be  attributed  to  any  defect 
of  tlie  head.  They  sprang  from  quite  a  different 
cause. 

A  man  who  stooped  to  render  such  services  to  others 
was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  eiuiched  himself.  He  and  his  dependents  ac- 
cepted large  presents  from  persons  who  were  engaged  in 
Chancery  suits.  The  amount  of  the  plunder  which  be 
collected  in  this  way  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  There 
tan  be  no  doubt  that  he  received  very  much  more  than 
was  proved  on  his  trial,  though,  it  may  l>e,  less  than 
uras  suspected  by  the  public.  His  enemies  stated  hin 
illicit  gains  at  a  hundred  thousand  poimds.  But  this 
Was  probably  an  exaggeration. 

It  was  long  before  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived. 
During  the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  Par- 
liaments of  James,  the  nation  was  absolutely  governed 
by  the  Crown.  The  prospects  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
were  bright  and  serene.    His  great  place  rendered  tha 
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iplendoui  if  his  talents  even  more  conspicuous,  and 
gave  an  additional  charm  to  the  serenity  of  his  temper, 
the  court(.8y  of  his  manners,  and  the  eloquence  of  his 
conversation.  The  pillaged  suitor  might  mutter.  The 
austere  Puritan  patriot  might,  in  his  retreat,  grieve  thai 
one  on  whom  God  had  bestowed  without  measure  ail 
the  abilities  which  qualify  men  to  take  the  lead  in  great 
refonns  should  be  found  among  the  adherents  of  the 
worst  abuses.  But  the  murmurs  of  the  suitor  and  the 
lamentations  of  the  patriot  had  scarcely  any  avenue  to 
the  ears  of  the  powerful.  The  King,  and  the  minister 
who  was  the  King*s  master,  smiled  on  their  illustrious 
flatterer.  The  whole  crowd  of  courtiers  and  nobles 
sought  his  favour  with  emulous  eagerness.  Men  of 
wit  and  learning  hailed  with  delight  the  elevation  of 
one  who  had  so  signally  shown  that  a  man  of  profound 
learning  and  of  brilliant  wit  might  understand,  far  bet- 
ter than  any  plodding  dunce,  the  art  of  thriving  in  tlie 
world. 

Once,  and  but  once,  this  course  of  prosperity  was 
kr  a  moment  interrupted.  It  should  seem  that  even 
Bacon's  brain  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  without 
some  discomposure  the  inebriating  effect  of  so  much 
good  fortune.  For  some  time  afler  his  elevation,  he 
^owed  himself  a  little  wanting  in  that  wariness  and 
lelf-command  to  which,  more  than  even  to  his  tran- 
scendent talents,  his  elevation  was  to  be  ascribed.  He 
was  by  no  means  a  good  hater.  The  temperature  of 
Wi  revenge,  like  that  of  his  gratitude,  was  scarcely  ever 
more  than  lukewarm.  But  there  was  one  person  whom 
be  had  long  regarded  with  an  animosity  which,  though 
ftudiously  suppressed,  was  perhaps  the  stronger  for  tlie 
mppression.  The  insults  and  injuries  which,  when  a 
voung  man  struggling  into  note  and  professional  prao 
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dee,  he  had  received  from  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
luch  as  might  move  the  most  placable  nature  to  ix»ent- 
mcnt.  About  tlie  time  at  which  Bacon  received  the  \ 
Seals,  Coke  had,  on  account  of  his  contimaacious  resist 
ance  to  the  royal  pleasure,  been  deprived  of  his  seat  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  had  ever  since  lan- 
guished in  retirement.  But  Coke's  opposition  to  the 
Court,  we  fear,  was  the  eflfect  not  of  good  principles, 
but  of  a  bad  temper.  Perverse  and  testy  as  he  was,  he 
wanted  true  fortitude  and  dignity  of  character.  His 
obstinacy,  imsupported  by  virtuous  motives,  was  not 
proof  against  disgrace.  He  sohcited  a  reconciliation 
Avith  the  favourite,  and  his  soHcitations  were  successful. 
Sir  John  Villiers,  tlie  brother  of  Buckingham,  was 
looking  out  for  a  rich  wife.  Coke  had  a  large  fortune 
and  an  immarried  daughter.  A  bargain  was  struck. 
But  Lady  Coke,  the  lady  whom  twenty  yeai*8  before 
Essex  had  wooed  on  behalf  of  Bacon,  would  not  hear 
of  the  match.  A  violent  and  scandalous  family  quar- 
rel followed.  The  mother  carried  the  girl  away  by 
stealth.  The  &ther  pursued  them  and  regained  pos- 
session of  his  daughter  by  force.  The  King  was  then 
m  Scotland,  and  Buckingham  had  attended  him  thither. 
Bacon  was,  during  their  absence,  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  England.  He  felt  towards  Coke  as  much  malevo- 
lence as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  feel  towards  any  body. 
His  wisdom  had  been  laid  to  sleep  by  prosperity.  In 
an  evil  hour  he  determined  to  interfere  in  the  disputes 
which  agitated  his  enemy's  household.  He  declared 
u>r  the  wife,  countenanced  the  Attorney-General  in 
filing  an  information  in  the  Star  Chamber  against  the 
husband,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  Eling  and  the  ^vour* 
ite  against  the  proposed  marriage.  The  strong  Ian 
guage  which  he  used  in  those  letters  shows  that^  saga 
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lious  as  he  wba^  he  did  not  quite  know  his  place,  and 
that  he  was  not  fnllj  acquainted  with  the  extent  either 
of  Bnckuigham's  power,  or  of  the  change  which  the 
possession  of  that  power  had  produced  m  Bucking* 
ham's  cliaracter.  He  soon  had  a  lesson  which  he 
never  forgot.  The  favourite  received  the  news  of  the 
Lord  Keeper's  interference  with  feelings  of  the  most 
violent  resentment,  and  made  the  King  even  more  an- 
gry than  himself.  Bacon's  eyes  were  at  once  opened 
to  his  error,  and  to  all  its  possible  consequences.  He 
had  been  elated,  if  not  intoxicated,  by  greatness.  The 
shock  sobered  him  in  an  instant.  He  was  all  himself 
again.  He  apologized  submissively  for  liis  interference. 
He  directed  the  Attorney-General  to  stop  the  proceed- 
ings against  Coke.  He  sent  to  tell  Lady  Coke  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  her.  He  announced  to  both  the 
fiunilies  that  he  was  desirous  to  promote  the  connec- 
tion. Having  given  these  proofs  of  contrition,  he  ven- 
tured to  present  himself  before  Buckingham.  But  the 
young  upstart  did  not  tliink  that  he  had  yet  sufficiently 
humbled  an  old  man  who  had  been  his  friend  and  liis 
benefitctor,  who  was  the  highest  civil  functionary  in 
the  realm,  and  the  most  eminent  man  of  letters  in  the 
world.  It  is  said  that  on  two  successive  days  Bacon 
repaired  to  Buckingham's  house,  that  on  two  succes- 
nve  days  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  an  antecliamber 
among  foot-boys,  seated  on  an  old  wooden  box,  with 
the  Great  Seal  of  England  at  his  side,  and  that  when 
It  length  he  was  admitted,  he  flung  himself  on  the 
Qoor,  kissed  the  favourite's  feet,  and  vowed  never  to 
rise  till  he  was  forgiven.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  on 
whose  authority  this  story  rests,  is  likely  enough  to 
have  exaggerated  the  meanness  of  Bacon  and  the  inso« 
enco  of  Buckingham.    But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
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that  SO  circumstantial  a  narrative,  written  by  a  person 
who  avers  tliat  he  was  present  on  the  occasion,  can 
be  wholly  without  foundation ;  and,  unhappily,  there 
is  little  in  the  character  either  of  the  favourite  or  of 
the  Lord  Keeper  to  make  the  narrative  improbable. 
It  is  certain  that  a  reconciliation  took  place  on  terms 
humiliating  to  Bacon,  who  never  more  ventured  to 
cross  any  purpose  of  any  body  who  bore  the  name  of 
ViUiers.  He  put  a  strong  curb  on  those  angry  pas- 
sions which  had  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  mastered 
his  prudence.  He  went  through  the  forms  of  a  recon* 
ciliation  with  Coke,  and  did  his  best,  by  seeking  oppor- 
tunities of  paying  Httle  civilities,  and  by  avoiding  all 
thpt  could  produce  coUision,  to  tame  the  untameable 
ferocity  of  his  old  enemy. 

In  the  main,  howe^'^^r,  Bacon's  life,  while  he  held 
the  Great  Seal,  was,  in  outward  appearance,  most  en 
viable.  In  London  he  lived  with  great  dignity  at  York 
House,  the  venerable  mansion  of  his  father.  Here  it 
was  that,  in  January,  1620,  he  celebrated  his  entnuice 
mto  his  sixtieth  year  amidst  a  splendid  circle  of  fiicnds. 
He  had  then  exchanged  the  appellation  of  Keeper  for 
the  higher  title  of  Chancellor.  Ben  Jonson  was  one 
of  the  party,  and  wrote  on  the  occasion  some  of  the 
lappiest  of  his  rugged  rhymes.  All  things,  he  tells 
us,  seemed  to  smile  about  the  old  house,  "  the  fire,  the 
wine,  the  men."  The  spectacle  of  the  accomplished 
host,  after  a  life  marked  by  no  great  disaster,  entering 
on  a  green  old  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  riches,  power, 
high  honours,  undiminished  mental  activity,  and  vast 
literary  reputation,  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
poet,  if  we  may  judge  from  tliose  well-known  Unes  ; 

**  EugUnd*8  lugh  ChAacellor,  the  destined  hoir, 
In  his  aoft  cmdle,  to  his  father's  ohair.*' 
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Whose  even  thread  the  Fates  spin  round  and  fell 
Out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool." 

In  the  intervals  of  rest  which  Bacon's  political  and 
judicial  functions  afforded,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
tiring to  Gorliambury.  At  that  place  his  bufiness 
was  literature,  and  Iiis  favourite  amusement  gardenings 
^which  in  one  of  his  most  interesting  Essays  he  calls 
"  the  purest  of  human  pleasures."  In  his  magnificent 
grounds,  he  erected,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
a  retreat  to  which  he  repaired  when  he  wished  to  avoid 
all  visitors,  and  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  study.  On 
such  occasions,  a  few  young  men  of  distinguished  tal- 
ents were  sometimes  tlie  companions  of  his  retirement ; 
and  among  them  his  quick  eye  soon  discerned  the  su- 
perior abilities  of  Thomas  Hobbes.  It  is  not  probable 
however,  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  powers  of  his 
disciple,  or  foresaw  the  vast  influence,  both  for  good 
and  for  evil,  which  that  most  vigorous  and  acute  of 
human  intellects  was  destined  to  exercise  on  the  two 
succeeding  generations. 

In  January,  1621,  Bacon  had  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  fortunes.  He  had  just  published  the  Novum  Or* 
ganum;  and  that  extraordinary  book  had  drawn  forth 
the  warmest  expressions  of  admiration  from  tlie  ablest 
men  in  Europe.  He  had  obtained  honours  of  a  widely 
different  kind,  but  perhaps  not  less  valued  by  him.  He 
had  been  created  Baron  Verulam.  He  had  subse- 
quently been  raised  to  the  higher  dignity  of  Viscount 
St.  Albans.  His  patent  was  drawn  in  the  most  ilatter- 
ng  terms,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  signed  it  as  a  wit- 
ness.^ The  ceremony  of  investiture  was  performed 
mth  great  state  at  Theobalds,  and  Buckingham  con- 
iescended  to  be  one  of  the  chief  actors.  Posterity  has 
Wi  that  the  greatest  of  English  philosophers  could  de> 
VOL.  m.  II 
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rive  no  accession  of  dignit]'-  from  any  title  \^  hicli  Jamefl 
could  bestow,  and,  in  defiance  of  tlie  royal  letters 
patent,  has  obstinately  reiiised  to  degrade  Francis  Bacon 
into  Visconnt  St.  Albans. 

In  a  few  weeks  was  signally  brought  to  the  test  the 
value  of  those  objects  for  which  Bacon  had  sullied 
integrity,  had  resigned  his  independence,  had  violate<l 
the  most  sacred  obligations  of  friendship  and  gratitude, 
had  flattered  the  worthless,  had  persecuted  the  innocent, 
had  tampered  with  judges,  had  tortured  prisoners,  had 
plimdered  suitors,  had  wasted  on  paltry  intrigues,  all 
the  powers  of  the  most  exquisitely  constructed  intellect 
that  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  children  of 
men.  A  sudden  and  terrible  revei-se  was  at  hand.  A 
Parliament  had  been  summoned.  After  six  years  of 
silence  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  again  to  be  heard. 
Only  three  days  after  the  pageant  which  was  performed 
at  Theobalds  in  honour  of  Bacon,  the  Houses  met. 

Want  of  money  had,  as  usual,  induced  the  King  tc. 
convoke  his  Parliament.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether,  if  he  or  his  ministers  had  been  at  all  aware 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  they  would  not  have  t^ied 
any  expedient,  or  borne  with  any  inconvenience,  rather 
than  have  ventured  to  face  the  deputies  of  a  justly  ex- 
asperated nation.  But  they  did  not  discern  those  tim^^s. 
Indeed  almost  all  the  political  blunders  of  James,  and 
of  his  more  unfortunate  son,  arose  from  one  great  error 
Duinng  the  fifty  years  wliich  preceded  the  Long  Pa*^ 
(lament,  a  great  and  progressive  change  was  taking 
place  in  the  public  mind.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
this  change  was  not  in  the  least  understood  by  either 
vff  the  first  two  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  or  by 
any  of  their  advisers.  That  the  nation  became  more 
ttod  more  discontented  every  year,  that  every  House  of 
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Commons  was  more  unmanageable  than  that  which 
had  preceded  it,  were  fects  which  it  was  impossible  not 
to  perceive.  But  the  Court  could  not  understand  why 
these  things  were  so.  The  Court  could  not  see  tliat 
the  English  people  and  the  English  Govemment, 
though  they  might  once  have  been  well  suited  to  each 
other,  were  suited  to  each  other  no  longer ;  that  the 
nation  had  outgrown  its  old  institutions,  was  every  day 
more  imeasy  under  them,  was  pressing  against  them, 
and  would  soon  burst  through  them.  The  alarming 
phsenomena,  the  existence  of  which  no  sycophant  could 
deny,  were  ascribed  to  every  cause  except  the  true  one. 

In  my  first  ParKament,"  said  James, "  I  was  a  novice. 
In  my  next,  there  was  a  kind  of  beasts  called  under- 
takers," and  80  forth.  In  the  third  Parliament  he 
could  hardly  be  called  a  novice,  and  those  beasts,  the  un- 
dertakers, did  not  exist.  Yet  his  third  Parliament  gave 
him  more  trouble  than  either  the  first  or  the  second. 

The  Parliament  had  no  sooner  met  than  the  House 
of  Commons  proceeded,  in  a  temperate  and  respectful, 
but  most  determined  manner,  to  discuss  the  public 
grievances.  Their  first  attacks  were  directed  against 
those  odious  patents,  under  cover  of  which  Bucking- 
ham and  his  creatures  had  pillaged  and  oppressed  tlie 
nation.  The  vigour  with  which  these  proceedings 
were  conducted  spread  dismay  through  tlie  Court. 
Buckingham  thought  himself  in  danger,  and,  in  hia 
%larm,  had  recom'se  to  an  adviser  who  had  lately  ac- 
quired considerable  influence  over  him,  Williams,  Dean 
of  Westminster.  This  person  had  already  been  of 
great  use  to  the  favourite  in  a  very  delicate  matter. 
Buckingham  had  set  his  heart  on  marrying  Lady  Cath- 
erine Manners,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Elai*l  of 
Rutland.    But  the  difficulties  were  great.    The  Earw 
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was  haughty  and  impracticable,  and  the  yofong  iadj 
was  a  Catholic.  Williams  soothed  the  pride  of  the 
£Either,  and  found  arguments  wliich,  for  a  time  at  least, 
quieted  the  conscience  of  tlie  daughter.  For  these 
services  he  had  been  rewarded  with  considerable  pr%^ 
ferment  in  the  Church ;  and  he  was  now  rapidly  rising 
to  the  same  place  in  the  regard  of  Buckingham  which 
had  formerly  been  occupied  by  Bacon. 

Williams  was  one  of  those  who  ai*e  wiser  for  others 
than  for  themselves.  His  own  public  life  was  unfortu- 
nate, and  was  made  unfortunate  by  his  strange  want 
of  judgment  and  self-command  at  several  important 
conjunctm^es.  But  the  counsel  which  he  gave  on  this 
occasion  showed  no  want  of  worldly  wisdom.  He  ad- 
vised the  &,vourite  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  defend- 
ing the  monopolies,  to  find  some  foreign  embassy  for 
his  brother  Sir  Edward,  who  was  deeply  implicated  in 
the  villanies  of  Mompesson,  and  to  leave  the  other 
offenders  to  the  justice  of  Parhament.  Buckingham 
received  this  advice  with  the  wannest  expressions  of 
gratitude,  and  declared  that  a  load  had  been  lifted  from 
liis  heart.  He  then  repaired  with  Williams  to  the 
royal  presence.  They  found  the  King  engaged  in 
earnest  consultation  with  Prince  Charles.  The  pUn 
of  operations  proposed  by  the  Dean  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  approved  in  all  its  parts. 

The  first  victims  whom  the  Court  \bandoned  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Commons  were  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
and  Sir  Francis  Michell.  It  was  some  time  before 
Bacon  began  to  entertain  any  apprehensions.  His 
talents  and  liis  address  gave  him  great  influence  in 
the  house  of  which  he  had  lately  become  a  member,  as 
indeed  they  must  have  in  any  assembly.  In  the  House 
If  Commons  he  had  many  personal  friends  and  many 
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frarm  admirers.  But  at  length,  about  six  weeks  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  storm  burst. 

A  committee  of  the  lower  House  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Courts  ol 
Justice.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Miirch  the  chairman 
of  that  committee,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  member  for 
Bath,  reported  that  great  abuses  had  been  discovered. 
'*  The  person,"  said  he,  "  against  whom  these  tilings 
are  alleged  is  no  less  than  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  man 
so  endued  with  all  parts,  both  of  nature  and  art,  as 
that  I  will  say  no  more  of  him,  being  not  able  to  say 
enough."  Sir  Robert  then  proceeded  to  state,  in  the 
most  temperate  manner,  the  nature  of  the  charges, 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Aubrey  had  a  case  depending 
m  Chancery.  He  had  been  almost  ruined  by  law- 
expenses,  and  his  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
delays  of  the  court.  He  received  a  hint  firom  some 
of  the  hangers-on  of  the  Chancellor  that  a  present  of 
one  hundred  pounds  would  expedite  matters.  T\m 
poor  man  had  not  the  sum  required.  However, 
having  found  out  an  usurer  who  accommodated  him 
with  it  at  high  interest,  he  carried  it  to  York  House. 
The  Chancellor  took  the  money,  and  liis  dependents 
assured  the  suitor  that  all  would  go  right.  Aubrey 
was,  however,  disappointed ;  for,  after  considerable 
delay,  a  killing  decree "  was  pronounced  against 
him.  Another  suitor  of  the  name  of  Egerton  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  induced  by  two  of  the 
Chancellor's  jackals  to  make  his  Lordship  a  prese*it 
of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  that,  nevertheless,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  decree  in  his  favour. 
The  evidence  to  these  facts  was  overwhelming.  Ba- 
ron's finends  could  only  entreat  the  House  to  suspend 
ts  judgment,  and  to  send  up  the  case  to  the  Lords,  in 
»  form  less  offensive  than  an  impeachment. 
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On  the  nineteentli  of  March  the  King  sent  a  mes- 
Bage  to  th  B  Commons,  expressing  bis  deep  regret  that 
so  eminent  a  person  as  the  Chancellor  should  be  8Ui»- 
pected  of  misconduct.  His  Majesty  declared  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  screen  the  guilty  from  justice,  and 
proposed  to  appoint  a  new  kind  of  tribunal,  consisting 
of  eighteen  commissioners,  who  might  be  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  two  Houses,  to  investigate 
the  matter.  The  Commons  were  not  disposed  to  de- 
part &om  tlieir  regular  course  of  proceeding.  On  the 
same  day  they  held  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  and 
deUvered  in  the  heads  of  the  accusation  against  the 
Chancellor.  At  this  conference  Bacon  was  not  pres- 
ent. Overwhelmed  with  shame  and  remorse,  and 
abandoned  by  all  those  in  whom  he  had  weakly  put 
his  trust,  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  firom 
the  eyes  of  men.  The  dejection  of  his  mind  soon  dis» 
ordered  his  body.  Buckingham,  who  visited  him  by 
the  King's  order,  found  his  Lordship  very  sick  and 
heavy."  It  appears  from  a  patlietic  letter  which  the 
unhappy  man  addressed  to  the  Peers  on  the  day  of 
the  conference,  that  he  neither  expected  nor  wished 
to  sm-vive  his  disgrace.  During  several  days  he  re- 
mained in  his  bed,  refrising  to  see  any  human  being. 
He  passionately  told  his  attendants  to  leave  him,  to 
forget  him,  never  again  to  name  liis  name,  never 
to  remember  that  there  had  been  such  a  man  in  the 
world.  In  the  mean  time,  fresh  instances  of  corrup- 
tion were  every  day  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
accusers.  The  nmnber  of  charges  rapidly  increased 
from  two  to  twenty-three.  The  Lords  entered  on  the 
mvestigation  of  the  case  with  laudable  alacrity.  Some 
witnesses  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  A 
lelect  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  depositionfl 
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of  Others;  and  the  inqiiiiy  was  rapidly  proceeding, 
wlien,  on  the  twenty-sixtli  of  March,  the  King  ad- 
journed the  Parliament  for  three  weeks. 

This  measure  revived  Bacon's  hopes.  He  made 
the  most  of  his  short  respite.  He  attempted  to  work 
on  the  feeble  mind  of  the  King.  He  appealed  to  all 
the  strongest  feelings  of  James,  to  his  fears,  to  his 
vanity,  to  his  high  notions  of  prerogative.  Would 
the  Solomon  of  the  age  commit  so  gross  an  error  as 
to  encourage  the  encroaching  spirit  of  ParHaments? 
Would  God's  anointed,  accountable  to  God  alone,  pay 
homage  to  the  clamorous  multitude  ?  Those,"  ex- 
claimed Bacon,  who  now  strike  at  the  Chancellor 
will  soon  strike  at  the  Crown.  I  am  the  first  sacri- 
fice. I  wiah  I  may  be  the  last."  But  all  his  elo- 
quence and  address  were  employed  in  vain.  Lideed, 
whatever  Mi*.  Montagu  ^ay  say,  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  in  the  King's  power  to  save 
Bacon,  without  having  recourse  to  measures  which 
would  have  convulsed  tlie  realm.  The  Crown  had  not 
sufficient  influence  over  the  Parliament  to  procure  an 
acquittal  in  so  clear  a  case  of  guilt.  And  to  dissolve  a 
ParUament  which  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  best  Parliaments  that  ever  sat,  which  liad 
acted  Uberally  and  respectfully  towards  the  Sovereign, 
and  which  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degi*ee  the  favoui*  of 
tht  people,  only  in  order  to  stop  a  grave,  temperate, 
and  constitutional  inquiry  uito  the  personal  integrity  of 
the  first  judge  in  the  kingdom,  would  have  been  a 
measure  more  scandalous  and  abs)ml  than  any  of  those 
which  were  the  ruin  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Such  a 
measuie,  while  it  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the 
Chancellor's  honour  as  a  conviction,  would  have  en« 
iangered  the  very  existence  of  the  monarchy.  The 
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King,  acting  Jby  the  advice  of  Williams,  very  properly 
refused  to  engage  in  a  dangerous  struggle  with  hia 
people,  tor  the  purpose  of  saving  from  legal  condemna- 
tion a  nunister  whom  it  was  impossible  to  save  from 
dishonour.  He  advised  Bacon  to  plead  guilty,  and 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  mitigate  the  punisb* 
ment.  Mr.  Montagu  is  exceedingly  angry  with  Jarnc^ 
on  this  account  But  though  we  are,  in  general,  very 
little  inclined  to  admire  that  Prince's  conduct,  we  really 
think  that  his  advice  was,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
the  best  advice  that  could  have  been  given. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April  the  Houses  reassembled, 
and  the  Lords  resimied  their  inquiries  into  the  abuses 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  On  the  twenty-second. 
Bacon  addressed  to  the  Peers  a  letter,  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  condescended  to  deUver.  In  this 
artful  and  pathetic  composition,  the  Chancellor  ac- 
knowledged his  guih  in  guarded  and  general  terms, 
and,  while  acknowledging,  endeavoured  to  palliate  it. 
This,  however,  was  not  thought  sufficient  by  his 
judges.  They  required  a  more  particular  confession, 
and  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  charges.  On  the  thirtieth, 
lie  delivered  a  paper  in  which  he  admitted,  with  few 
and  unimportant  reservations,  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  him,  and  threw  himself  entirely 
on  the  mercy  of  his  peers.  "  Upon  advised  considera- 
tion of  the  charges,"  said  he,  "  descending  into  my 
own  conscience,  and  calling  my  memory  to  account  so 
&r  as  I  am  able,  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess 
that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renoimce  all 
defence." 

The  Loids  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  Chancel- 
lor's confession  appeared  to  be  full  and  ingenuous,  and 
Kent  a  committee  to  inquire  of  him  whether  it  was 
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really  subscribed  by  himself.  The  deputies,  among 
whom  was  Southampton,  the  common  friend,  many 
years  before,  of  Bacon  and  Essex,  perfonned  their  duty 
with  great  delicacy.  Indeed  the  agonies  of  such  a 
mind  and  the  degradation  of  such  a  name  might  well 
have  softened  the  most  obdurate  natures.  My  Lords," 
said  Bacon,  "  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart.  I  be- 
seech your  Lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed." 
They  withdrew ;  and  he  again  retired  to  his  chamber 
in  the  deepest  dejection.  The  next  day,  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  and  the  usher  of  the  House  of  Lords  came  to 
conduct  him  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  sentence  was 
to  be  pronounced.  But  they  found  him  so  unwell  tliat 
he  could  not  leave  his  bed  ;  and  this  excuse  for  his  ab- 
sence was  readily  accepted.  In  no  quarter  does  there 
appear  to  have  been  the  smallest  desire  to  add  to  his 
humiliation. 

The  sentence  was,  however,  severe,  the  more  severe, 
no  doubt,  because  the  Lords  knew  that  it  would  not  be 
executed,  and  that  they  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
exhibiting,  at  smidl  cost,  the  inflexibility  of  their  jus- 
tice, and  their  abhorrence  of  corruption.  Bacon  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  King's  pleas- 
ure. He  was  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office 
in  the  State  or  of  sitting  in  ParUament ;  and  he  was 
banished  for  life  from  die  verge  of  the  court.  In  such 
misery  and  shame  ended  that  long  career  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  worldly  prosperity. 

Even  at  this  pass  Mr.  Montagu  does  not  desert  his 
'icro.  He  seems  indeed  to  think  that  the  attai^hment 
of  an  editor  ought  to  be  as  devoted  as  that  of  Mr. 
Moore's  lovers ;  and  cannot  conceive  what  biograplii' 
Iras  made  {or^ 
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if  *ti8  not  the  same 
Through  joy  and  through  torment,  through  glory  and  shame.* 

He  assures  ns  that  Bacon  was  innocent,  that  he  bad 
die  means  of  making  a  perfectly  satisfactory  defence, 
that  when  he  "plainly  and  ingenuously  confessed  that 
he  was  guilty  of  corruption,"  and  when  he  afterwards 
solemnly  affirmed  that  his  confession  was  "  his  act,  liLs 
hand,  his  heart,"  he  was  telling  a  great  lie,  and  that  lie 
refrained  from  bringing  forwai'd  proofs  of  his  innocence, 
because  he  diust  not  disobey  the  King  and  the  favour- 
ite, who,  for  his  own  selfish  objects,  pressed  him  tu 
plead  guilty. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the  smallest  rea- 
son to  beUeve  that,  if  James  and  Buckingham  had 
thought  that  Bacon  had  a  good  defence,  they  would 
have  prevented  him  from  making  it.  What  conceiva- 
ble motive  had  they  for  doing  so  ?  Mr.  Montagu  per- 
petually repeats  that  it  was  their  interest  to  sacrifice 
Bacon.  But  he  overlooks  an  obvious  distinction.  It 
was  their  interest  to  sacrifice  Bacon  on  the  supposition 
of  his  guilt ;  but  not  on  the  supposition  of  his  innocence, 
James  was  very  properly  unwilUng  to  run  the  risk  of 
protecting  his  Chancellor  against  the  Parhament*  But 
if  the  Chancellor  had  been  able,  by  force  of  argument, 
to  obtain  an  acquittal  from  the  Parliament,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  both  the  King  and  Villiers  would  have 
heartily  rejoiced.  They  would  have  rejoiced,  not  merely 
on  account  of  their  friendship  for  Bacon,  which  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  as  sincere  as  most  friendships  of 
that  sort,  but  on  selfish  grounds.  Nothing  could  have 
•trengthened  the  government  more  than  such  a  victory. 
The  King  and  the  favourite  abandoned  tlie  Chancellor 
because  they  were  unable  to  avert  his  disgrace,  and 
unwilling  to  share  it.    Mr.  Montagu  mistakes  effect  fee 
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cause.  He  thinks  that  Bacon  did  not  prove  his  inno« 
cence,  because  he  was  not  supported  by  the  Court. 
The  truth  evidently  is  that  the  Court  did  not  venture 
to  support  Bacon,  because  he  could  not  prove  his  ianx^ 
cence. 

Again,  it  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Montagu  should 
not  perceive  that,  while  attempting  to  vindicate  Bacon's 
reputation,  he  is  really  casting  on  it  the  foulest  of  all 
aspersions.  He  imputes  to  his  idol  a  degree  of  mean- 
ness and  depravity  more  loathsome  than  judicial  cor- 
ruption itself.  A  corrupt  judge  may  have  many  good 
qualities.  But  a  man  who,  to  please  a  powerful  pat- 
ron, solemnly  declares  himself  guilty  of  corruption  when 
ae  knows  himself  to  be  innocent,  must  be  a  monster  of 
servihty  and  impudence.  Bacon  was,  to  say  nothing 
of  hb  highest  claims  to  respect,  a  gentleman,  a  noble- 
man, a  scholar,  a  statesman,  a  man  of  the  fii'st  consid- 
eration in  society,  a  man  &il  advanced  in  years.  Is  it 
possible  to  beheve  that  such  a  man  would,  to  gratify 
any  human  being,  irreparably  ruin  his  own  character 
by  his  own  act  ?  Imagine  a  grey-headed  judge,  full 
of  years  and  honours,  owning  widi  tears,  with  pathetic 
assurances  of  his  penitence  and  of  his  sincerity,  that  he 
has  been  guilty  of  shameful  mal-practices,  repeatedly 
asseverating  the  truth  of  his  confession,  subscribing  it 
with  his  own  hand,  submitting  to  conviction,  receiving 
a  humiliating  sentence  and  acknowledging  its  justice, 
and  all  this  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  show  that 
his  conduct  has  been  irreproachable  I  The  thing  is  in- 
credible. But  if  we  admit  it  to  be  true,  what  must  we 
think  of  such  a  man,  if  indeed  he  deserves  the  name  of 
man,  who  thinks  any  thing  that  kings  and  minions  can 
bestow  more  precious  than  honour,  or  any  thing  thai 
ibey  can  inflict  more  terrible  than  in&my  ? 
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Ot*  this  most  disgracefiil  imputation  we  fully  acqiih 
Bacon.  He  had  no  defence ;  and  Mr.  Montagu's 
aSectionate  attempt  to  make  a  defence  for  him  has  alto- 
gether  failed. 

The  groimds  on  which  Mr.  Montagu  rests  th^  case 
are  two ;  the  first,  that  the  taking  of  presents  was  usual, 
and,  what  he  seems  to  consider  as  the  same  thing,  not 
discreditable ;  the  second,  that  these  presents  t\  ^e  not 
taken  as  bribes. 

Mr.  Montagu  brings  forward  many  fects  in  support 
of  his  first  proposition.  He  is  not  content  with  showing 
tliat  many  English  judges  formerly  received  gifts  from 
suitors,  but  collects  similar  instances  from  foreign  nations 
and  ancient  times.  He  goes  back  to  the  common- 
wealths of  Greece,  and  attempts  to  press  into  his  ser- 
vice a  line  of  Homer  and  a  sentence  of  Plutarch,  which, 
we  fear,  will  hardly  serve  his  turn.  The  gold  of  which 
Homer  speaks  was  not  intended  to  fee  the  judges,  but 
was  paid  into  court  for  the  benefit  of  the  successful 
litigant ;  and  the  gratuities  which  Pericles,  as  Plutarch 
states,  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Athenian 
tribunals,  were  legal  wages  paid  out  of  the  public  rev- 
enue. We  can  supply  Mr.  Montagu  with  passages 
much  more  in  point.  Hesiod,  who  like  poor  Aubrey, 
had  a  "  killing  decree  "  made  against  him  in  the  Chan- 
cery of  Ascra,  forgot  decorum  so  far  that  he  ventured 
to  designate  the  learned  persons  who  presided  in  that 
court,  as  ^aaO^iag  dmooqidyovg,  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
have  handed  down  to  the  latest  ages  the  respectable 
name  of  Anytus,  the  son  of  Anthemion,  the  first  de- 
fendant who,  eluding  all  the  safeguards  which  the  inge- 
nuity ot'  Solon  could  devise,  succeeded  in  comipting  a 
bench  of  Athenian  judges.  We  are  indeed  so  far  fix>m 
grudging  Mr.  Montagu  the  aid  of  Greece,  that  we  wUr 
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give  him  Rome  into  the  bargain.  We  acknowledge 
that  the  honourable  senators  who  tried  Verres  received 
presents  which  were  worth  more  than  the  fee-simple  of 
York  House  and  Gorhambury  together,  and  that  the 
no  less  honorable  senators  and  knights  who  professed  to 
bolidve  in  the  alibi  of  Clodius  obtained  marks  still  more 
extraordinary  of  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the 
defendant.  In  short,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that,  before 
Bacon's  time,  and  in  Bacon's  time,  judges  were  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  ff£ts  from  suitors. 

But  is  this  a  defence  ?  We  think  not.  The  rob- 
beries of  Cacus  and  Barabbas  are  no  apology  for  those 
of  Turpin.  The  conduct  of  the  two  men  of  BeUal  who 
swore  away  the  life  of  Naboth  has  never  been  cited  as 
an  excuse  for  the  perjuries  of  Oates  and  Dangerfield. 
Mr.  Montagu  has  confounded  two  things  which  it  is 
necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  from  each  other,  if 
we  wish  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  characters 
of  men  of  other  countries  and  other  times.  That  an 
immoral  action  is,  in  a  particular  society,  generally 
considered  as  innocent,  is  a  good  plea  for  an  individual 
who,  being  one  of  that  society,  and  having  adopted  the 
notions  which  prevail  among  his  neighbors,  commits 
tliat  action.  But  the  circmnstance  that  a  great  many 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  committing  immoral  actions 
is  no  plea  at  all.  We  should  think  it  unjust  to  call 
St.  Louis  a  wicked  man,  because  in  an  age  in  which 
toleration  was  generally  regarded  as  a  sin,  he  perse- 
cuted heretics.  We  should  think  it  unjust  to  call 
Cowper's  friend,  John  Newton,  a  hypocrite  and  mon- 
ster, because  at  a  time  when  tlio  slave-trade  was  com- 
monly considered  by  the  most  respectable  people  as 
an  innocent  and  beneficial  traffic,  he  went,  largely  pro* 
vided  with  hymn-books  and  handcufis  on  a  Guinea 
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voyage.  But  the  circumstance  that  there  aid  twentf 
thousand  tliieves  in  London,  is  no  excuse  for  a  fellow 
who  is  caught  breaking  into  a  shop.  No  man  is  to  be 
blamed  for  not  making  discoveries  in  morality,  for 
not  finding  out  that  something  which  everybody  else 
thinks  to  be  good  is  really  bad.  But,  if  a  man  does 
that  which  he  and  all  around  him  know  to  be  bad,  it 
is  no  excuse  for  him  that  many  others  have  done  the 
same.  We  should  be  ashamed  of  spending  so  much 
time  in  pointing  out  so  clear  a  distinction,  but  that  Mr. 
Montagu  seems  altogether  to  overlook  it. 

Now  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  before  us ; 
let  Mr.  Montagu  prove  that,  in  Bacon's  age,  the  prac- 
tices for  which  Bacon  was  punished  were  generally 
considered  as  innocent ;  and  we  admit  that  he  has  made 
out  his  point.  But  this  we  defy  him  to  do.  That 
these  practices  were  common  we  admit.  But  they 
were  common  just  as  all  wickedness  to  which  there  is 
strong  temptation  always  was  and  always  will  be  com- 
mon. They  were  common  just  as  theft,  cheating,  per- 
jiuy,  adultery  have  always  been  common.  They  were 
common,  not  because  people  did  not  know  what  was 
right,  but  because  people  Uked  to  do  what  was  wrong. 
They  were  common,  though  prohibited  by  law.  They 
were  common,  though  condemned  by  public  opinion. 
They  were  common,  because  in  that  age  law  and  pub- 
lic opinion  united  had  not  sufficient  force  to  restrair 
the  greediness  of  powerful  and  unprincipled  magis 
trates.  They  were  common,  as  every  crime  will  he 
common  when  the  gain  to  which  it  leads  is  great,  and 
the  chance  of  pimishment  small.  But,  though  com- 
mon, they  were  imiversally  allowed  to  be  altogether 
unjustifiable ;  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  odious : 
«nd,  though  many  were  guilty  of  them,  none  had  the 
audacity  publicly  to  avow  and  defend  them. 
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We  could  give  a  thousand  proofb  that  the  opinion 
then  entertained,  concerning  these  practices  was  such 
as  we  have  described.  But  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  calling  a  single  witness,  honest  Hugh  Latimer, 
His  sermons,  preached  more  than  seventy  years  before 
the  inqiiiry  into  Bacon's  conduct,  abound  with  the 
sharpest  invectives  against  those  very  practices  of 
which  Bacon  was  guilty,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Montagu 
seems  to  think,  nobody  ever  considered  as  blamable  till 
Bacon  was  punished  for  them.  We  could  easily  fill 
twenty  pages  with  the  homely,  but  just  and  forcible 
rhetoric  of  the  brave  old  bishop.  We  shall  select  a 
few  passages  as  fair  specimens,  and  no  more  than  fair 
specimens  of  the  rest.  "  Omnes  diligunt  munera.  They 
all  love  bribes.  Bribery  is  a  princely  kind  of  thieving. 
They  will  be  waged  by  the  rich,  either  to  give  sentence 
against  the  poor,  or  to  put  off  the  poor  man*s  cause. 
This  is  the  noble  theft  of  princes  and  magistrates. 
They  are  bribe-takers.  Nowadays  they  call  them  gen- 
tle rewards.  Let  them  leave  their  colouring,  and  caU 
them  by  their  Christian  name  —  bribes."  And  again , 
"  Cambyses  was  a  great  emperor,  such  another  as  oui 
master  is.  He  had  many  lord  deputies,  lord  presidents, 
and  lieutenants  under  him.  It  is  a  great  while  age 
since  I  read  the  history.  It  chanced  he  had  mider  him 
in  one  of  his  domuiions  a  briber,  a  gift-taker,  a  gratifiei 
of  rich  men ;  be  followed  gifts  as  fast  as  he  that  fol- 
lowed the  pudding,  a  handmaker  in  his  oiEce  to  mako 
his  son  a  great  man,  as  the  old  saying  is :  Happy  is  the 
child  whose  father  goeth  to  the  devil.  The  ciy  of  the 
poor  widow  came  to  the  emperor's  ear,  and  caused  him 
lo  flay  the  judge  quick,  and  laid  his  skin  in  the  chair 
of  judgment,  that  all  judges  that  should  give  judgment 
afterward  should  sit  in  the  same  akin.   Sorely  it  waa 
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a  goodly  sign,  a  goodly  monume]Qt,  the  sign  of  Hin 
judge's  skin.  I  pi*ay  God  we  may  once  see  the  skin 
in  England."  "  I  am  sure,"  says  he  in  anothei  ser- 
mon, "  this  is  scala  infemij  the  right  way  to  hell,  to 
be  covetous,  to  take  bribes,  and  pervert  justice.  If  a 
judge  should  ask  me  the  way  to  hell,  I  would  show 
him  this  way.  First,  let  him  be  a  covetous  man ;  lei 
his  heart  be  poisoned  with  covetousness.  Then  let  him 
go  a  httle  further  and  take  bribes ;  and,  lastly,  pei'vert 
judgment.  Lo,  here  is  the  mother,  and  the  daughter, 
and  the  daughter's  daughter.  Avaiice  is  the  mother : 
she  brings  forth  bribe-taking,  and  bribe-taking  per- 
verting of  judgment.  There  lacks  a  fourth  thing  to 
make  up  die  mess,  which,  so  help  me  God,  if  I  were 
judge,  should  be  hangum  tuum^  a  Tyburn  tippet  to 
take  with  him ;  an  it  were  the  judge  of  the  King's 
Bench,  my  Lord  Chief  Judge  of  England,  yea,  an  it 
were  my  Lord  Chancellor  himself,  to  Tybmn  with 
him."  We  will  quote  but  one  more  passage.  "He 
tliat  took  the  silver  basin  and  ewer  for  a  bribe,  thinketh 
that  it  will  never  come  out.  But  he  may  now  know 
that  I  know  it,  and  I  know  it  not  alone ;  there  be  more 
beside  me  tliat  know  it.  Oh,  briber  and  bribery  1  He 
was  never  a  good  man  that  will  so  take  bribra.  Nor 
can  I  believe  that  he  that  is  a  briber  will  be  a  good 
justice.  It  will  never  be  merry  in  England  till  we 
have  the  skins  of  such.  For  what  needeth  bribing 
where  men  do  their  things  uprightly  ?  " 

This  was  not  the  language  of  a  great  philosopher 
^ho  had  made  new  discoveries  in  moral  and  pohtical 
science.  It  was  the  plain  talk  of  a  plain  man,  who 
sprang  from  the  body  of  the  people,  who  sympathised 
Bti'ongly  with  their  wants  and  their  feelings,  and  who 
Doldly  uttered  then:  opinions.    It  was  on  account  of  the 
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fearless  way  in  which  stout-hearted  old  Hugh  exposed 
the  misdeeds  of  men  in  ermine  tippets  and  gold  collars, 
that  the  Londoners  cheered  liim,  as  he  walked  do^m 
the  Strand  to  preach  at  Whitehall,  struggled  for  a 
touch  of  his  gown,  and  bawled  Have  at  them,  Father 
Latimer."  It  is  plain,  from  the  pajssages  which  we 
have  quoted,  and  from  fifty  others  whicli  we  might 
quote,  that,  long  before  Bacon  was  bom,  the  accepting 
of  presents  by  a  judge  was  known  to  be  a  wicked  and 
shameful  act,  that  the  fine  words  under  which  it  was 
the  &shion  to  veil  such  corrupt  practices  were  even  then 
seen  through  by  the  common  people,  that  the  distinc- 
tion on  which  Mr.  Montagu  insists  between  compli- 
ments and  bribes  was  even  then  laughed  at  as  a  mere 
colouring.  There  may  be  some  oratorical  exaggeration 
in  what  Latimer  says  about  the  Tyburn  tippet  and  the 
sign  of  the  judge's  sldn  ;  but  the  feet  that  he  ventured 
to  use  such  expressions  is  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  gif)rtaking  judges,  the  receivers  of  silver  basins  and 
ewers,  were  regarded  as  such  pests  of  the  common- 
wealth that  a  venerable  divine  might,  without  any 
breach  of  Christian  charity,  publicly  pray  to  God  for 
their  detection  and  their  condign  punishment. 

Mr.  Montagu  tells  us,  most  justly,  that  we  ought  not 
to  transfer  the  opinions  of  our  age  to  a  former  age. 
But  he  has  himself  committed  a  greater  error  than  that 
against  which  he  has  cautioned  his  readers.  Without 
any  evidence,  nay,  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  evidence, 
he  ascribes  to  the  people  of  a  former  age  a  set  of  opinions 
which  no  people  ever  held.  But  any  hypothesis  is  in 
Ids  view  more  probable  than  that  Bacon  should  have 
been  a  dishonest  man.  We  firmly  believe  that,  if 
papers  were  to  be  discovered  which  should  irresistibly 
proVD  that  Bacon  was  concerned  in  the  poisoning  of 
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Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy,  Mr.  Mon\agu  would  teU  ua 
that,  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  not  thought  improper  in  a  man  to  })ut  arsenic  into 
the  broth  of  his  friends,  and  that  we  ought  to  blame, 
not  Bacon,  but  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

But  why  should  we  have  recourse  to  any  other 
evidence,  when  the  proceeding  agamst  Lord  Bacon  is 
itself  the  best  evidence  on  the  subject?  When  Mr. 
Montagu  tells  us  tliat  we  ought  not  to  transfer  the 
opinions  of  our  age  to  Bacon's  age,  he  appears  alto- 
gether to  forget  that  it  was  by  men  of  Bacon's  own  age 
that  Bacon  was  prosecuted,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced. Did  not  they  know  what  their  own  opinions 
were  ?  Did  not  they  know  whetlier  they  thought  the 
taking  of  gifts  by  a  judge  a  crime  or  not?  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu complains  bitterly  that  Bacon  was  induced  to 
abstain  from  making  a  defence.  But,  if  Bacon^s  de- 
fence resembled  that  which  is  made  for  him  in  the 
volume  before  us,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to 
trouble  the  Houses  with  it.  The  Lords  and  Commons 
did  not  want  Bacon  to  tell  them  the  thoughts  of  tlieir 
own  hearts,  to  inform  them  that  they  did  not  consider 
such  practices  as  those  in  which  they  had  detected  him 
as  at  all  culpable.  Mr.  Montagu's  proposition  may 
indeed  be  fairly  stated  thus :  —  It  was  very  hard  that 
Bacon's  contemporaries  should  think  it  wrong  in  him  to 
do  what  they  did  not  think  it  wrong  in  him  to  do. 
Hard  indeed ;  and  withal  somewhat  improbable.  Will 
any  person  say  that  the  Commons  who  impeached 
Bacon  for  taking  presents,  and  tlie  Lords  who  sen- 
tenced  him  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  degradation  for 
taking  presents,  did  not  know  that  the  taking  of  precents 
was  a  crime  ?  Or,  will  any  person  say  that  Bacon  did 
not  know  what  the  whole  House  of  Commons  and  die 
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whole  House  of  Lords  knew?  Nobody  who  is  not 
prepared  to  maintain  one  of  these  absard  propositions 
can  deny  that  Bacon  committed  what  he  knew  ti>  be 
a  crime. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Houses  were  seeking 
occasion  to  ruin  Bacon,  and  tliat  they  therefore  brought 
him  to  punishment  on  charges  which  they  themselvoH 
knew  to  be  fiivolous.  In  no  quarter  was  there  the 
fiuntest  indication  of  a  disposition  to  treat  him  harslily. 
Through  the  whole  proceeding  there  was  no  symptom 
of  personal  animosity  or  of  factious  violence  in  either 
House.  Indeed,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  no  State- 
Trial  in  our  history  is  more  creditable  to  all  who  took 
part  in  it,  either  as  prosecutors  or  judges.  The  decency 
the  gravity,  the  public  spirit,  the  justice  moderated  but 
not  unnerved  by  compassion,  which  appeared  in  every 
part  of  the  transaction,  would  do  honour  to  the  most 
respectable  pubhc  men  in  our  own  times.  The  accus- 
ers, while  they  discharged  their  dutj  to  their  constitu- 
ents by  bringing  the  misdeeds  of  the  Chancellor  to 
light,  spoke  with  admiration  of  his  many  eminent  qual- 
ities. The  Lords,  while  condemning  him,  complimented 
\iim  on  the  ingenuousness  of  his  confession,  and  spared 
him  the  humiliation  of  a  public  appearance  at  their  bar. 
So  strong  was  the  contagion  of  good  feeling  that  even 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  behaved 
like  a  gentleman.  No  criminal  ever  had  more  temper- 
ate prosecutors  than  Bacon.  No  criminal  ever  had 
more  favourable  judges.  If  he  was  convicted,  it  was 
because  it  was  impossible  to  acquit  him^  without  offering 
the  giossest  outrage  to  justice  and  common  sense. 

Mr.  Montagu's  other  argument,  namely,  th»f  Bacon, 
though  he  took  gifts,  did  not  take  bribes,  sec^is  to  ni 
as  (utile  as  that  which  we  have  considered.  Indeed^ 
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we  might  be  content  to  /eave  it  to  be  answered  by  the 
plainest  man  among  our  readers.  .  Demosthenes  noticed 
it  witii  contempt  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Latimer,  we  have  seen^  treated  this  sophistry  with  sim- 
ilar disdain.  Leave  colouring,"  said  he,  and  call 
these  tilings  by  their  Christian  name,  bribes."  Mr. 
Montagu  attempts,  somewhat  unfairly,  we  must  say,  to 
represent  the  presents  which  Bacon  received  as  similar 
to  the  perquisites  which  suitors  paid  to  the  members  of 
tlie  Parliaments  of  France.  The  French  magistrate 
had  a  legal  right  to  his  fee ;  and  the  amount  of  the  fee 
was  regulated  by  law.  Whether  this  be  a  good  mode 
of  remimerating  judges  is  not  the  question.  But  what 
analogy  is  there  between  payments  of  this  sort  and  the 
presents  which  Bacon  received,  presents  which  were 
not  sanctioned  by  the  law,  which  were  not  made  under 
the  public  eye,  and  of  which  the  amount  was  regulated 
only  by  private  bargain  between  the  magistrate  and  the 
suitor  ? 

Again,  it  is  mere  trifling  to  say  that  Bacon  could  not 
have  meant  to  act  corruptly  because  he  employed  the 
agency  of  men  of  rank,  of  bishops,  privy  coundUors, 
and  members  of  Parliament ;  as  if  the  whole  history  of 
that  generation  was  not  full  of  the  low  actions  of  high 
people  ;  as  if  it  was  not  notorious  that  men,  as  exalted 
in  rank  as  any  of  the  decoys  that  Bacon  employed,  had 
oimped  for  Somerset  and  poisoned  Overbury. 

But,  says  Mr.  Montagu,  these  presents  ^were  made 
upenly  and  with  the  greatest  publicity."  This  would 
indeed  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Bacon.  But 
we  deny  the  &ct.  In  one,  and  one  cmly,  cf  the  cases 
in  which  Bacon  was  accused  of  corruptly  receiving 
gifts,  does  he  appear  to  have  received  a  gift  publicly. 
This  was  in  a  matter  depending  between  the  Company 
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of  Ap)thecaries  and  the  Company  of  Grocers.  Bacon, 
in  his  Confession,  insisted  strongly  on  the  circumstance 
that  he  liad  on  this  occasion  taken  a  present  publicly, 
as  a  proof  that  he  had  not  taken  it  corruptly.  Is  it  not 
clear  that,  if  he  had  taken  the  presents  mentioned  in 
the  other  charges  in  the  same  public  manner,  he  would 
have  dwelt  on  this  point  in  his  answer  to  those  charges  ? 
The  fact  that  he  insists  so  strongly  on  the  publicity  of 
one  particular  present  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  other  presents  were  not  publicly  taktn.  Why  he 
took  this  present  publicly  and  the  rest  secretly,  is  evi- 
dent. He  on  that  occasion  acted  openly,  because  he 
was  acting  honestly.  He  wa^  not  on  that  occasion  sit- 
ting judicially.  He  was  called  in  to  effect  an  amicable 
arrangement  between  two  parties.  Both  were  satisfied 
with  his  decision.  Both  joined  in  making  him  a  pres- 
Mit  in  return  for  his  trouble.  Whether  it  was  quite 
delicate  in  a  man  of  his  rank  to  accept  a  present  under 
such  circumstances,  may  be  questioned.  But  there  is 
no  ground  in  this  case  for  accusing  him  of  corruption. 

Unhappily,  the  very  circumstances  which  prove  him 
Vo  have  been  innocent  in  this  case  prove  him  to  have 
been  guilty  on  the  other  charges.  Once,  and  once 
nly,  he  alleges  that  he  received  a  present  publicly. 
The  natural  inference  is  that  in  all  the  other  cases  men- 
tioned in  the  articles  against  him  he  received  presents 
secretly.  When  we  examine  the  single  case  in  whicn 
he  alleges  tliat  he  received  a  present  publicly,  we  find 
fhat  it  is  also  the  single  case  in  which  there  was  no  gross 
mpropriety  in  his  receiving  a  present.  Is  it  then  -posh 
Bible  to  doubt  that  his  reason  for  not  receiving  other 
uresents  in  as  public  a  manner  was  that  he  knew  that  it 
was  wrong  to  receive  them  ? 

One  argument  still  remains,  plausible  in  appearance, 
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bat  admitting  of  easy  and  complete  refotatioii.  Thfl 
two  cliief  complainants,  Aubrey  and  Egerton,  had  both 
made  presents  to  the  Chancellor.  But  he  had  decidetl 
against  them  both.  Therefore,  he  had  not  received 
those  presents  as  bribes.  The  complaints  of  his  ac- 
cusers were,"  says  Mr.  Montagu,  "  not  that  the  gratui- 
ties had,  but  that  they  had  not  influenced  Bacon's  judg- 
ment, as  he  had  decided  against  them." 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  precisely  in  this  way  that  an 
axtensive  system  of  corruption  is  generally  detected. 
A  person  who,  by  a  bribe,  has  procm^  a  decree  in  his 
favour,  is  by  no  means  likely  to  come  forward  of  his 
own  accord  as  an  accuser.  He  is  content.  He  has  his 
quid  jyro  qw>.  He  is  not  impelled  either  by  interested 
or  by  vindictive  motives  to  bring  the  transaction  before 
the  public.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  almost  as  strong 
motives  for  holding  his  tongue  as  the  judge  himself  can 
have.  But  when  a  judge  practises  corruption,  as  we 
fear  tliat  Bacon  practised  it,  on  a  large  scale,  and  has 
many  agents  looking  out  in  different  quarters  for  prey, 
it  will  sometimes  happen  that  he  will  be  bribed  on  botli 
sides.  It  will  sometim^  happen  that  he  will  receive 
money  from  suitors  who  are  so  obviously  in  the  wrong 
that  he  cannot  with  decency  do  any  thing  to  serve  them. 
Tlius  he  will  now  and  then  be  forced  to  pronounce 
against  a  person  from  whom  he  has  received  a  present  ; 
and  he  makes  that  person  a  deadly  enemy.  The  huu* 
ti'eds  who  have  got  what  they  paid  for  remain  quiet. 
It  is  tlie  two  or  three  who  have  paid,  and  have  notlxing 
to  show  for  their  money,  who  are  noisy. 

The  memorable  case  of  tlie  Go&smans  is  an  example 
of  this.  Beaumarchais  had  an  important  suit  depend- 
ing before  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  M.  Goezman  ^aa 
the  judge  on  whom  chiefly  the  decision  depended.  It 
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was  hinted  to  Beaumarchais  that  Madame  Goezman 
might  be  propitiated  by  a  present.  He  accordingly 
olfered  a  purse  of  gold  to  the  lady,  who  received  il 
graciously.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  decis* 
ion  of  the  court  had  been  &vourable  to  hini,  these 
things  would  never  liave  been  known  to  the  world 
But  he  lost  his  cause.  Almost  the  whole  sum  which 
he  had  expended  in  bribery  was  immediately  reiuiuled  ; 
and  those  who  had  disappointed  him  probably  thought 
that  he  would  not,  for  tlie  mere  gratification  of  his 
malevolence,  make  pubUc  a  transaction  which  was 
discreditable  to  himself  as  well  as  to  them.  They 
knew  little  of  him.  He  soon  taught  them  to  curse  the 
day  in  which  they  had  dared  to  trifle  with  a  man  of  so 
revengeful  and  turbulent  a  spirit,  of  such  dauntless 
effrontery,  and  of  such  eminent  talents  for  controversy 
and  satire.  He  compelled  the  ParUament  to  put  a  de- 
grading stigma  on  M.  Goezman.  He  drove  Madame 
Goezman  to  a  convent.  Till  it  was  too  late  to  pause, 
his  excited  passions  did  not  suffer  him  to  remember  that 
he  could  effect  tlieir  ruin  only  by  disclosures  ruinous  to 
liimself.  We  could  give  other  instances.  But  it  is 
needless.  No  person  well  acquainted  with  human  na- 
tm'e  can  fiiil  to  perceive  that,  if  the  doctrine  for  which 
Mr.  Montagu  contends  were  admitted,  society  would  be 
deprived  of  almost  tlie  only  cliance  which  it  has  of  de- 
tecting the  corrupt  practices  of  judges. 

We  return  to  our  narrative.  The  sentence  of  Bacon 
Sad  scarcely  been  pronoimced  when  it  was  mitigated 
Qe  was  indeed  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  this  was 
merely  a  form.  In  two  days  he  was  set  at  hberty,  and 
«oon  aAxT  he  retired  to  Gorhambury.  His  fine  was 
ipeodily  i*eleased  by  the  Crown.  He  was  next  suffered 
ko  present  himself  at  Court ;  and  at  length,  in  ISS'l,  tl^ 
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rest  of  his  punishment  was  remitted.  He  was  now  at 
liberty  to  resmne  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
V  he  was  actually  summoned  to  the  next  Parliament. 
But  age,  infirmity,  and  perhaps  shame,  prevented  liim 
from  attending.  The  Government  allowed  lihn  a  pen- 
sion of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  liis  whole 
annual  income  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Montagu  at  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  which  was  prob- 
ably above  the  average  income  of  a  nobleman  of  that 
generation,  and  which  was  certainly  sufficient  for  com- 
fort and  even  for  splendour.  Unhappily,  Bacon  was 
fond  of  display,  and  unused  to  pay  minute  attention  to 
domestic  afiairs.  He  was  not  easily  persuaded  to  give 
up  any  pait  of  the  magnificence  to  wliich  he  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  time  of  his  power  and  prosp#^rity. 
No  pressure  of  distress  could  induce  him  to  part  witli 
the  woods  of  Gorhambury.  "  I  will  not,"  he  said,  "  be 
stripped  of  my  feathers."  He  travelled  with  so  s^ilen- 
did  an  equipage  and  so  large  a  retinue  that  Pnnc« 
Charles,  who  once  fell  in  with  him  on  the  rood,  ex- 
claimed witli  surprise,  "  Well ;  do  what  we  cun,  this 
man  scorns  to  go  out  in  snuff."  This  careles^/ness  and 
ostentation  reduced  Bacon  to  fi:^uent  distress.  He  t^'os 
imder  the  necessity  of  parting  with  York  Houm^  and  of 
taking  up  his  residence,  during  his  visits  to  London,  at 
bis  old  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn.  He  had  other  vexa- 
tions, the  exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  evi« 
dent  from  his  will  that  some  part  of  his  wife's  conduc* 
had  greatly  disturbed  and  irritated  him. 

But,  whatever  might  be  his  pecuniary  difficidties  or 
his  conjugal  discomforts,  the  powers  of  his  intellect  still 
"emaiiied  undiminished.  Those  noble  studies  for  which 
ke  had  found  leisure  in  the  midst  of  professional  drudg- 
My  and  of  courtly  intrignos  gave  to  tUs  last  sad  stage  of 
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his  bfe  a  dignity  beyond  what  power  or  titles  could  ho- 
gtow.  Impeached,  convicted,  sentenced,  driven  with 
ignominy  from  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign,  shut  out 
from  the  deliberations  of  his  fellow  nobles,  loaded  with 
debt,  bi*anded  with  dishonour,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  years,  sorrows,  and  diseases,  Bacon  was  Bacon  still. 
"  My  conceit  of  his  person,"  says  Ben  Jonson  very 
finely,  was  never  increased  towards  him  by  his  place 
or  honours ;  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the 
greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself ;  in  that  he 
seemed  to  me  ever,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  and  most  woithy  of  admiration,  that  had  been  in 
many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever  prayed  that  God 
would  give  him  strength ;  for  greatness  he  could  not 
want." 

The  services  which  Bacon  rendered  to  letters  during 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  amidst  ten  thousand 
distractions  and  vexations,  uicrease  the  regret  with 
which  we  think  on  the  many  years  which  he  had 
wasted,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  on 
such  study  as  was  not  worthy  of  such  a  student." 
He  commenced  a  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  a 
History  of  England  under  the  Princes  of  the  House 
of  Tudor,  a  body  of  Natural  History,  a  Philosophical 
Romance.  He  made  extensive  and  valuable  additions 
fo  his  Essays.  He  published  the  inestimable  Treatise 
De  Augmentii  ScierUiarum.  The  very  trifles  vrith 
which  he  amused  himself  in  hours  of  pain  and  lan- 
guor bore  the  mark  of  his  mind.  The  best  collection 
»f  justs  in  the  world  is  that  which  he  dictated  tcom 
meoiory,  without  referring  to  any  book,  on  a  day  on 
which  ilhiess  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  serious 
•tudy. 

The  great  apostle  of  experimental  philosophy  was 
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destined  to  be  its  martyr.  It  had  occuiTed  to  him 
that  snow  might  be  used  with  advantage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  animal  substances  from  putrefying. 
On  a  very  cold  day,  early  in  the  spring  of  the  yest 
1626,  he  alighted  from  liis  coach  near  Highgate,  in 
order  to  try  the  experiment.  He  went  into  a  cottage, 
bought  a  fowl,  and  with  his  own  hands  stuffed  it  with 
snow.  While  thus  engaged  he  felt  a  sudden  chill, 
and  was  soon  so  much  indisposed  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  return  to  Gray's  Inn.  The  Earl  of 
Arundel,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  had  a 
house  at  Highgate.  To  that  house  Bacon  was  carried. 
The  Earl  was  absent ;  but  the  servants  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  place  showed  great  respect  and  attention 
to  the  illustrious  guest.  Here,  after  ah  illness  of 
about  a  week,  he  expired  early  on  the  morning  of 
East«r-day,  1626.  His  mind  appears  to  have  retained 
its  strength  and  liveliness  to  the  end.  He  did  not 
forget  the  fowl  which  had  caused  his  death.  In  the 
last  letter  that  he  ever  w^rote,  with  fingers  which,  as 
he  said,  could  not  steadily  hold  a  pen,  he  did  not  omit 
to  mention  that  the  experiment  of  the  snow  had  suc- 
ceeded "  excellently  well." 

Our  opinion  of  the  moral  character  of  this  great 
man  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained.  Had 
his  life  been  passed  in  literary  retirement,  he  would, 
in  all  probabihty,  have  deserved  to  be  considered,  not 
only  as  a  great  pliilosopher,  but  as  a  worthy  and 
good-natured  member  of  society.  But  neither  his 
principles  nor  his  spirit  were  such  as  could  be  trusted, 
when  strong  temptations  were  to  be  resisted,  and 
serious  dangers  to  be  braved. 

In  his  will  he  expressed  with  singular  brevity, 
energy,  dignity,  and  pathos,  a  moumftd  conscica» 
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ness  that  his  actions  had  not  been  such  as  to  entitle 
him  to  the  esteem  of  those  under  whose  observation 
his  hfe  had  been  passed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
proud  confidence  that  his  writings  had  secured  fof 
him  a  high  and  permanent  place  among  the  ben^ 
factors  of  mankind.  So  at  least  we  understand  those 
striking  words  which  have  been  often  quoted,  but 
which  we  must  quote  once  moi*e  ;  "  For  my  name  and 
memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  and 
to  foreign  nations,  and  to  the  next  age." 

His  confidence  was  just.  From  the  day  of  his 
d%ath  his  fiime  has  been  constantly  and  steadily  pro- 
gressive ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  name  will  be 
named  with  reverence  to  the  latest  ages,  and  to  the 
remotest  ends  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  Bacon's  philosophy  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  this,  that  it  aimed  at  things  alto- 
gether different  from  those  which  his  predecessors  had 
proposed  to  themselves.  This  was  his  own  opinion. 
"  Finis  scientiarum,"  says  he,  "  a  nemine  adhuc  bene 
positus  est."  ^  And  again,  Omnium  gravissimus 
error  in  deviatione  ab  ultimo  doctrinarum  fine  con- 
sistit."  2  "  Nee  ipsa  meta,"  says  he  elsewhere, "  adhuc 
nlli,  quod  sciam,  mortalium  posita  est  et  defixa."' 
The  more  carefully  his  works  are  examined,  the  more 
clearly,  we  tliink,  it  will  appear  that  this  is  the  real 
clue  to  his  whole  system,  and  that  he  used  means  di£» 
llSsrent  from  those  used  by  other  philosophers,  because 
he  wished  to  arrive  at  an  end  altcgether  different  from 
heirs. 

What  then  was  the  end  which  Bacon  proposed  to 
limself  ?   It  was,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  expressioii, 

>  Nootum  Orgamm,  Lib.  1.  Aph.  81.  >  Dt  ^ii^iiMfilii,  Lit.  1. 
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fruit."  It  was  the  mnltiplying  of  hunmn  enjoymentf 
and  the  mitigating  of  human  8u£Perings.  It  was  tlic 
relief  of  man's  estate."  ^  It  was  commodis  humania 
inservire."  *  It  was  eflBcaciter  operari  ad  sublevanda 
vitae  humansB  incommoda."^  It  was  "dotare  vitam 
humanam  novis  inventis  et  copiis."  *  It  was  "  genm 
humanum  novis  operibus  et  potestatibus  continuo  do- 
tare."  ^  This  was  the  object  of  all  his  speculations  in 
every  department  of  science,  in  natural  philosophy,  in 
legislation,  in  politics,  in  morals. 

Two  words  fonn  the  kev  of  the  Baconian  doctrine, 
UtiUty  and  Progress.  The  ancient  philosophy  dis- 
dained to  be  useful,  and  was  content  to  be  stationary. 
It  dealt  largely  in  theories  of  moral  perfection,  which 
were  so  sublime  that  they  never  could  be  more  than 
theories ;  in  attempts  to  solve  insoluble  enigmas ;  in 
exhortations  to  the  attainment  of  unattainable  frames 
of  mind.  It  could  not  condescend  to  the  humble  office 
of  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  human  beings.  All 
the  schools  contemned  that  office  as  degrading ;  some 
censured  it  as  immoral.  Once  indeed  Posidonius,  a 
distinguished  writer  of  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Caesar, 
BO  far  forgot  himself  as  to  enumerate,  among  the  hum- 
bler blessings  which  mankind  owed  to  philosophy,  the 
discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  arch,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  metals.  This  eulogy  was  con- 
sidered as  an  aifront,  and  was  taken  up  with  proper 
spiiit.  Seneca  vehemently  disclaims  these  insulting 
compliments.®  Philosophy,  according  to  him,  has  noth 
fng  to  do  with  teaching  men  to  rear  arched  roofe  over 
iheir  heads.     The  true  philosopher  does  not  can 

^  AdoamctmetU  of  Learning,  Book  1. 

>  Ik  AugtnetUU,  Lib.  7.  Cap.  1.  •  lb.  Lib.  2.  Gap.  t. 
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ffliethor  he  has  an  arched  roof  or  any  roof.  Philos* 
ophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  teaching  men  t]\e  uses  of 
metals.  She  teaches  us  to  be  independent  of  all  mate- 
ri2i  substances,  of  all  mechanical  contrivances.  The 
wise  man  lives  according  to  nature.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  add  to  the  physical  comforts  of  his  species, 
he  regrets  that  his  lot  was  not  cast  in  that  golden  age 
when  the  human  race  had  no  protection  against  Uie 
cold  but  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  no  screen  from  the 
sun  but  a  cavern.  To  impute  to  such  a  man  any 
share  in  the  invention  or  improvement  of  a  plough,  a 
ship,  or  a  mill,  is  an  insult.  In  my  own  time," 
says  Seneca,  "  there  have  been  inventions  of  this 
sort,  transparent  windows,  tubes  for  difiusing  warmth 
equally  through  all  parts  of  a  building,  short-liaud, 
which  has  been  carried  to  such  a  perfection  that  a 
writer  can  keep  pace  with  the  most  rapid  speaker. 
But  the  inventing  of  such  things  is  drudgery  for  the 
lowest  slaves;  philosophy  lies  deeper.  It  is  not  her 
oiBce  to  teach  men  how  to  use  their  hands.  The  ob 
ject  of  her  lessons  is  to  form  the  soul.  Non  esty  tn^ 
quam^  imtrumenUn'um  ad  vms  necewarioa  opifex.^^  If 
the  non  were  left  out,  this  last  sentence  would  be  no 
bad  description  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  woidd, 
indeed,  very  much  resemble  several  expressions  in  the 
Novum  Organwm*  "  We  shall  next  be  told,"  exclaims 
Seneca,  that  the  first  shoemaker  was  a  philosopher." 
For  our  own  part,  if  we  are  forced  to  make  our  choice 
between  the  first  shoemaker,  and  the  author  of  the 
three  books  On  Anger,  we  pronounce  for  the  shoe- 
maker. It  may  be  worse  to  be  angry  than  to  be  wet. 
But  shoes  have  kept  milUons  from  being  wet ;  and  w<i 
doubt  whether  Seneca  ever  kept  any  body  from  brav| 
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It  is  very  reluctantly  that  Seneca  can  be  bix>ught  to 
confess  that  any  philosopher  had  ever  paid  the  small- 
est attention  to  any  thing  that  could  possibly  promote 
what  vulgar  peoi)le  would  consider  as  the  well-being  cf 
mankind.  He  labors  to  clear  Democritus  from  tiie 
disgraceful  imputation  of  having  made  the  first  arch, 
and  Anacharsis  from  the  charge  of  having  contrived 
the  potter's  wheel.  He  is  forced  to  own  that  such  a 
thing  might  happen  ;  and  it  may  also  happen,  he  tells 
us,  that  a  philosopher  may  be  swifr  of  foot.  But  it  is 
not  in  liis  character  of  philosopher  that  he  eidier  wins 
a  race  or  invents  a  machine.  No,  to  be  sure.  The 
business  of  a  philosopher  was  to  declaim  in  praise  of 
poverty,  with  two  millions  sterling  out  at  usury,  to  med- 
itate epigrammatic  conceits  about  the  evils  of  luxury, 
in  gardens  which  moved  tlie  envy  of  sovereigns,  to  rant 
about  liberty,  while  fawning  on  the  insolent  and  pam- 
pered freedmen  of  a  tyrant,  to  celebrate  the  divine 
beauty  of  virtue  with  tlie  same  pen  which  had  just 
before  written  a  defence  of  the  murder  of  a  mother  by 
a  son. 

From  the  cant  of  this  philosophy,  a  philosophy 
meanly  proud  of  its  own  unprofitableness,  it  is  delight- 
ful to  turn  to  the  lessons  of  the  great  English  teacher. 
We  can  almost  forgive  all  the  faults  of  Bacon's  life 
when  we  read  that  singularly  graceful  and  dignified 
passage :  "  Ego  certe,  ut  de  me  ipso,  quod  res  est, 
loquar,  et  in  iis  quae  nunc  edo,  ct  in  iis  quae  in  poste- 
rum  meditor,  dignitatem  ingenii  et  nominis  mei,  si  quu 
sit,  ssepius  sciens  et  volens  projicio,  dum  commodis 
humanis  inserviam  ;  quique  architectus  fortasse  in  phi- 
Io80])hia  et  scientiis  esse  debeam,  etiam  operarius,  et 
bajulus,  et  quidvis  demum  fio,  cum  baud  jmuca  qua 
onmino  fieri  necesse  sit,  alii  autem  ob  innatam  snjier 
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biam  subterfbgiant,  ipse  sustineam  et  exsenuai'."  ^  Tliifl 
pfnlanthropia^  which,  as  he  said  in  one  the  moat 
remarkable  of  his  early  letters,  **was  so  fixed  in  his 
mind,  as  it  could  not  be  removed,"  this  majestic  humil- 
ity, tliis  persuasion  that  nothing  can  be  too  insignifi- 
cant for  the  attention  of  the  wisest,  which  is  not  too 
insignificant  to  give  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  meanest,  is 
the  great  characteristic  distinction,  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  Baconian  philosophy.  We  trace  it  in  all  that 
Bacon  has  written  on  Physics,  on  Laws,  on  Morals. 
And  we  conceive  that  from  this  peculiarity  all  the  other 
peculiarities  of  his  system  directly  and  almost  necessar 
rily  sprang. 

The  spirit  which  appears  in  the  passage  of  Seneca 
to  which  we  have  referred,  tainted  the  whole  body  of 
the  ancient  philosophy  from  the  time  of  Socrates  down- 
wards, and  took  possession  of  intellects  with  which 
that  of  Seneca  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared.  It 
pervades  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  It  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  many  parts  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Bacon 
has  dropped  hints,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  was  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
Socrates.  Our  great  countryman  evidently  did  not 
consider  the  revolution  which  Socrates  effected  in  phi- 
losophy as  a  happy  event,  and  constantly  maintained 
that  the  earlier  Greek  speculators,  Democritus  in  par* 
ticolar,  were,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  their  more 
celebrated  successors.^ 

Assuredly  if  the  tree  which  Socrates  planted  and 

>  Ve  AugmerUUf  Lib.  7.  Cap.  1. 

•  Novum  Organum,  Lib.  1.  Apb.  71,  70.  />6  AugnuntU,  Lib.  8.  Ctp.  4 
Pe  Prinoipiin  atqn<i  originibus.  Cbgitaia  et  vifo.  Bedargutio  phikMOph^ 
%niin. 
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Plato  watered  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  flowers  and 
leaves,  it  is  the  noblest  of  trees.  But  if  we  take  the 
homely  test  of  Bacon,  if  we  judge  of  the  tree  by  its 
fruits,  our  opinion  of  it  may  perhaps  be  less  favourable* 
When  we  sum  up  all  the  useftd  truths  \rhich  we  owe  t<i 
that  philosophy,  to  what  do  they  amount  7  We  find,  ivh 
deed,  abundant  proofi  that  some  of  those  who  cultivated 
it  were  men  of  the  first  order  of  intellect.  We  find 
among  their  writings  incomparable  specimens  both  of 
dialecticitl  and  rhetorical  art.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  ancient  controversies  were  of  use,  in  so  far  as  they 
served  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  disputants ;  for 
there  is  no  controversy  so  idle  that  it  may  not  be  of  use 
in  this  way.  But,  when  we  look  for  something  more, 
for  something  which  adds  to  the  comforts  or  alleviates 
the  calamities  of  the  human  race,  we  are  forced  to  own 
ourselves  disappointed.  We  are  forced  to  say  with 
Bacon  that  this  celebrated  philosophy  ended  in  nothing 
but  disputation,  that  it  was  neither  a  vineyard  nor  an 
olive-ground,  but  an  intricate  wood  of  briars  and  thistles, 
from  which  those  who  lost  themselves  in  it  brought 
back  many  scratches  and  no  food.  ^ 

We  readily  acknowledge  tliat  some  of  the  teachers 
of  this  unfruitful  wisdom  were  among  the  greatest  men 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  we  admit  the  justice 
of  Bacon's  censure,  we  admit  it  with  regret,  similar  to 
that  which  Dante  felt  when  he  learned  the  fate  of  those 
illustrious  heathens  who  were  doomed  to  the  first  circle 
rf  HeU. 

"  Gnu  dool  mi  prose  al  cnor  qiumdo  lo  'ntori, 

Peroccfa^  gente  di  molto  valor« 
Conobbi  che  *n  quel  limbo  eran  sosped.** 

Bat  in  truth  the  very  admiration  which  we  feel  fai 

^Nmpmm  Organmm,  Lib.  1.  Aph.  7«. 
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the  eminent  philosophers  of  antiquity  forces  us  to  adopt 
the  opinion  that  their  powers  were  systematically  mis- 
directed. For  how  else  could  it  be  that  such  powers 
should  eflfect  so  little  for  mankind  ?  A  pedestrian  may 
show  as  much  muscular  vigour  on  a  treadmill  as  on  the 
'highway  road.  But  on  the  road  his  vigour  will  as- 
suredly carry  him  forward ;  and  on  the  treadmill  he  will 
not  advance  an  inch.  The  ancient  philosophy  was  a 
treadmill,  not  a  path.  It  was  made  up  of  revolving 
questions,  of  controversies  which  were  always  beginning 
again.  It  was  a  contrivance  for  having  much  exertion 
and  no  progress.  We  must  acknowledge  that  more 
than  once,  while  contemplating  the  doctrines  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Portico,  even  as  they  appear  in  the 
transparent  splendour  of  Cicero's  incomparable  diction, 
we  have  been  tempted  to  mutter  with  die  surly  ceQtu- 
rion  in  Persius,  "Cur  quis  non  prandeat  hoc  est?*' 
What  is  the  highest  good,  whether  pain  be  an  evil, 
whether  all  things  be  &ted,  whether  we  can  be  certain 
of  any  thing,  whether  we  can  be  certain  that  we  are 
certain  of  nothing,  whether  a  wise  man  can  be  unhappy, 
whether  all  departures  from  right  be  equally  reprehen- 
sible, these,  and  other  questions  of  the  same  sort,  occu- 
pied the  brains,  the  tongues,  and  the  pens  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  civilised  world  during  several  centuries. 
This  sort  of  philosophy,  it  is  evident,  could  not  be  pro- 
gressive. It  might  indeed  sharpen  and  invigorate  the 
minds  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  it ;  and  so 
might  the  disputes  of  the  orthodox  Lilliputians  and  the 
heretical  Blefuscudians  about  the  big  ends  and  the  little 
dtids  of  eggs.  But  such  disputes  could  add  nothing  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge.  The  human  mmd  accordingly, 
instead  of  marching,  merely  marked  time.  It  took  as 
nuch  trouble  as  would  have  sufficed  to  carry  it  forward , 
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and  jet  remained  on  the  same  spot.  There  ivas  uo  Bty 
cumulation  of  truth,  no  heritage  of  tinith  acquired  by 
the  labour  of  one  generation  and  bequeathed  to  another, 
to  be  again  transmitted  with  large  additions  to  a  third. 
Where  this  philosophy  was  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  there 
it  continued  to  be  in  the  time  of  Seneca,  and  there  it 
continued  to  be  in  the  time  of  Favorinus,  The  same 
sects  were  still  battling  with  the  samQ  unsatis&ctory  ar- 
guments about  the  same  interminable  questions.  There 
had  been  no  want  of  ingenuity,  of  zeal,  of  industry. 
Every  trace  of  intellectual  cultivation  was  there,  except 
a  harvest.  There  had  been  plenty  of  ploughing,  hai*- 
rowing,  reaping,  threshing.  But  the  gamci^  cont'iined 
only  smut  and  stubble. 

The  ancient  philosophers  did  not  neglect  natural 
science ;  but  they  did  not  cultivate  it  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  power  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
man.  The  taint  of  barrenness  had  spread  from  ethical 
to  physical  speculations.  Seneca  wrote  lai'gely  on  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  magnified  the  importance  of  that 
study.  But  why  ?  Not  because  it  tended  to  assuage 
suffering,  to  multiply  the  conveniences  of  life,  to  extend 
the  empire  of  man  over  the  material  world  \  but  solely 
because  it  tended  to  raise  the  mind  above  low  cares,  t  j 
separate  it  from  the  body,  to  exercise  its  subtilty  in  the 
solution  of  very  obscure  questions.^  Thus  natural 
philosophy  was  considered  in  the  Ught  merely  of  a 
mental  exercise.  It  was  made  subsidiary  to  the  art  of 
disputation ;  and  it  consequently  proved  altogether  bar 
ren  of  useful  discoveries. 

There  was  one  sect  which,  however  absurd  and  per- 
licious  some  of  its  doctrines  may  have  been,  ooghti 
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it  should  seem,  to  have  merited  an  exception  fix>m  the 
general  censure  which  Bacon  has  pronounced  on  the 
ancient  schools  of  wisdom.  The  Epicurean,  who  re* 
ferred  all  happiness  to  bodily  pleasure,  and  all  evil  to 
bodily  pain,  might  have  been  expected  to  exert  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  his  own  physical  conditon 
and  that  of  bis  neighbours.  But  the  thought  seeoia 
never  to  have  occurred  to  any  member  of  that  school. 
Indeed,  their  notion,  as  reported  by  their  great  poet, 
was,  that  no  more  improvements  were  to  be  expectej 
in  the  arts  which  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  life. 

''Ad  ylctum  qum  flagicat  usus 
Omnis  jam  ftnne  mortalibus  tase  pumta." 

This  contented  despondency,  this  disposition  to  ad- 
mire what  has  been  done,  and  to  expect  that  nothing 
more  will  be  done,  is  strongly  characteristic  of  all  the 
schools  which  preceded  the  school  of  Fruit  and  Pro- 
gress. Widely  as  the  Epicurean  and  the  Stoic  differed 
on  most  points,  they  seem  to  have  quite  agreed  in  their 
contempt  for  pursuits  so  vulgar  as  to  be  useful.  The 
philosophy  of  both  was  a  garrulous,  declaiming,  cant- 
ing, wrangling  philosophy.  Century  after  century 
they  continued  to  repeat  their  hostile  war-cries,  Virtue 
and  Pleasure  ;  and  in  the  end  it  appeared  that  the  Epi- 
curean had  added  as  little  to  the  quantity  of  pleasure 
as  the  Stoic  to  the  quantity  of  virtue.  It  is  on  the  ped- 
estal of  Bacon,  not  on  that  of  Epicurus,  that  those 
Doble  lines  ought  to  be  inscribed : 

0  tenebris  taatit  tam  clarum  eztoOere  lamen 
Qui  primus  potuisti,  illiutravs  commoda  yit«.** 

In  the  fifth  century  Christianity  had  conquered 
t^agsmism,  and  Paganism  had  infected  Christianity. 
The  Church        now  victorious  and  corrupt*  Th« 
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rites  of  the  Pantheon  had  passed  inti  er  worship,  the 
ftubtilties  of  the  Academy  mto  her  vi  aed.  In  an  evil 
day,  though  with  great  pomp  ana  solemnity,  —  we 
quote  the  language  of  Bacon,  —  was  the  ill-staired  alli- 
ance stricken  between  the  old  philosophy  and  the  new 
faith.^  Questions  widely  difierent  from  those  which 
liad  employed  the  ingenuity  of  Pyrrho  and  Cameades, 
but  just  as  subtle,  just  as  interminable,  and  just  as  un- 
profitable, exercised  the  minds  of  the  lively  and  voluble 
Greeks.  When  learning  began  to  revive  in  the  West, 
similar  trifles  occupied  the  sharp  and  vigorous  intellects 
of  the  Schoolmen.  There  was  another  sowing  of  the 
wind,  and  another  reaping  of  the  whirlwind.  The 
great  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  was  still  considered  as  unworthy  of  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. Those  who  undertook  that  task,  if  what  they  ef- 
fected could  be  readily  comprehended,  were  despised  as 
mechanics  ;  if  not,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  burned 
as  conjurers. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  degree  in 
which  the  human  mind  had  been  misdirected  than  the 
history  of  the  two  greatest  events  which  took  place 
during  the  middle  ages.  We  speak  of  the  invention  of 
Gunpowder  and  of  the  invention  of  Printing.  The 
dates  of  both  are  unknown.  The  authors  of  both  are 
unknown.  Nor  was  this  because  men  were  too  rude 
and  ignorant  to  value  intellectual  superiority.  The 
inventor  of  gunpowder  appears  to  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  The  inventor 
of  printing  was  certainly  contemporary  with  Nicholas 
the  Fifth,  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  with  a  crowd 
cf  distinguished  scholars.  But  the  human  mind  still 
"vtained  that  fisttal  bent  which  it  had  received  tw« 
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thousand  years  earlier.  George  of  Trebisond  and 
Marsilio  Ficino  would  not  easily  have  been  brought  to 
believe  that  the  inventor  of  the  printing-press  had  done 
move  for  mankind  than  themselves,  or  than  those 
ancient  writers  of  whom  they  were  the  enthusiastic 
votaries. 

At  length  the  time  airived  when  the  barren  philos- 
ophy which  had,  during  so  many  ages,  employed  the 
(acuities  of  the  ablest  of  men,  was  destined  to  It 
had  worn  many  shapes.  It  had  imngled  itseli'  >vith 
many  creeds.  It  had  survived  revolutions  in  which 
empires,  religions,  languages,  races,  had  perished. 
Driven  from  its  ancient  haunts,  it  had  taken  sane* 
tuary  in  that  Chiurch  which  it  had  persecuted,  and  had, 
like  the  daring  fiends  of  the  poet,  placed  its  seat 

*'nezC  the  seat  of  God, 
And  with  its  darkness  dared  affront  his  lij^t.'* 

Words,  and  more  words,  and  nothing  but  words,  had 
been  all  the  fruit  of  all  the  toil  of  all  the  most  re- 
nowned sages  of  sixty  generations.  But  the  days  of 
tliis  sterile  exuberance  were  numbered. 

Many  causes  predisposed  the  public  mind  to  a 
change.  The  study  of  a  great  variety  of  ancient 
writers,  though  it  did  not  give  a  right  direction  to 
philosophical  research,  did  much  towards  destroying  that 
blind  reverence  for  authority  which  had  prevailed  when 
Aristotle  ruled  alone.  The  rise  of  the  Florentine 
sect  of  Platonists,  a  sect  to  which  belonged  some  of 
ihii  finest  minds  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  not  an 
imimportant  event.  The  mere  substitution  of  the 
Academic  for  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  would  indeed 
have  done  little  good.  But  any  thing  was  better  than 
Ihe  old  habit  of  unreasoning  servility.    It  was  eomb- 
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khing  to  have  a  choice  of  tyrants.  "  A  spark  of  fireo* 
dom,"  as  Gibbon  has  justly  remarked,  was  produced 
by  this  collision  of  adverse  servitude." 

Other  causes  might  be  mentioned.  But  it  is  chiefly 
to  the  great  reformation  of  religion  that  we  owe  the 
great  reformation  of  philosophy.  The  aUiance  between 
the  Schools  and  the  Vatican  had  for  ages  been  so  close 
that  those  who  threw  off  the  dominion  of  the  Vatican 
could  not  continue  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
Schools.  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  schism  treated  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  with  contempt,  and  spoke  of 
Aristotle  as  if  Aristotle  had  been  answerable  for  all  the 
dogmas  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Nullo  apud  Luther- 
anos  philosophiam  esse  in  pretio,"  was  a  reproach  which 
the  defenders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  loudly  repeated, 
and  which  many  of  the  Protestant  leaders  considered 
as  a  compliment.  Scarcely  any  text  was  more  fre- 
quently cited  by  the  reformers  than  that  in  which 
St.  Paul  cautions  the  Colossians  not  to  let  any  man 
spoil  them  by  philosophy.  Luther,  almost  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  no  man 
could  be  at  once  a  proficient  in  the  school  of  Aristotle 
and  in  that  of  Christ.  Zwingle,  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr, 
Calvin,  held  similar  language.  In  some  of  the  Scotch 
universities,  the  Aristotelian  system  was  discarded  for 
that  of  Ramus.  Thus,  before  the  birth  of  Bacon,  the 
empire  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had  been  shaken  to 
its  foundations.  There  was  in  the  intellectual  world 
m  anarchy  resembling  that  which  in  the  political 
world  often  follows  the  overtlu'ow  of  an  old  and  deeply 
rooted  government.  Antiquity,  prescription,  the  sound 
of  great  names,  had  ceased  to  awe  mankind.  The 
dynasty  wliich  had  reigned  for  ages  was  at  an  end ;  and 
ihe  vacant  throne  was  left  to  be  struggled  ibr  by  pre^ 
lenders. 
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The  first  effect  of  this  great  revolution,  was,  aa 
Bacon  most  justly  observed,*  to  give  for  a  time  an 
onaue  importance  to  the  mere  graces  of  style.  The 
new  breed  of  scholars,  the  Aschams  and  Buchanans, 
nourished  with  the  finest  compositions  of  the  Augus^ 
tan  age,  regarded  with  loathing  the  dry,  crabbed,  and 
barbarous  diction  of  respondents  and  opponents.  They 
were  &r  less  studious  about  the  matter  of  their  writing 
than  about  the  manner.  They  succeeded  in  reforming 
Latinity ;  but  they  never  even  aspired  to  effect  a 
reform  in  philosophy. 

At  this  time  Bacon  appeared.  It  is  altogether  in- 
correct to  say,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  he  was  the 
first  man  who  rose  up  against  the  Aristotelian  philos- 
ophy when  in  the  height  of  its  power.  The  au- 
thority of  that  philosophy  had,  as  we  have  shown, 
received  a  fatal  blow  long  before  he  was  bom.  Sev- 
eral speculators,  among  whom  Ramus  is  the  best 
known,  had  recently  attempted  to  form  new  sects. 
Bacon's  own  expressions  about  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  the  time  of  Lutlier  are  clear  and  strong : 
*'  Accedebat,"  says  he,  "  odium  et  contemptus,  illis 
ipsis  temporibus  ortus  erga  Scholasticos."  And  again, 
•*  Scholasticorum  doctrina  despectui  prorsus  haberi 
coepit  tanquam  aspera  et  barbara.'*  ^  ITie  part  which 
Bacon  played  in  this  great  change  was  the  part,  not 
of  Robespierre,  but  of  Bonaparte.  The  ancient  ordoi 
©f  things  had  been  subverted.  Some  bigots  still 
eherished  with  devoted  loyalty  the  remembrance  of 
the  fallen  monarchy  and  exerted  themxselves  to  effect 
a  restoration.  But  the  majority  had  no  such  feeling. 
Freed,  yet  not  knowing  how  to  use  their  fireedomt 

^  Dt  AugmeniU,  Lib.  1. 

•  Both  tbaie  pMMget  are  in  the  tint  book  of  the  D§  AmfimtwA. 
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they  pursued  no  determinate  course,  and  had  fooiid 
no  leader  capable  of  conducting  them. 

That  leader  at  length  arose.  The  philosophy  which 
be  taught  was  essentially  new.  It  differed  from  that 
of  the  celebrated  ancient  teachers,  not  merely  in 
method,  but  also  in  object.  Its  object  was  the  good 
of  mankind,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  mass  of  mankind 
always  have  understood  and  always  will  understand 
the  word  good.  "  Meditor,"  said  Bacon,  "  instaura« 
tionem  philosophiaB  ejusmodi  quae  nihil  inanis  aut  ab- 
Btracti  habeat,  qu£eque  vitie  humansB  conditiones  in 
melius  provehat."^ 

The  difference  between  the  philosophy  of  Bacon 
and  that  of  his  predecessors  cannot,  we  think,  be 
better  iUustrated  than  by  comparing  his  views  on  some 
important  subjects  with  those  of  Plato.  We  select 
Plato,  because  we  conceive  that  he  did  more  than  any 
other  person  towards  giving  to  the  minds  of  specu- 
lative men  that  bent  which  they  retained  till  they 
received  from  Bacon  a  new  impulse  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  direction. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  differently  these  great 
men  estimated  the  value  of  every  kind  of  knowledge. 
Take  Arithmetic  for  example.  Plato,  after  speaking 
slightly  of  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  reckon 
and  compute  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  hfe, 
passes  to  what  he  considers  as  a  far  more  important 
advantage.  The  study  of  the  properties  of  numbers, 
he  tells,  us,  habituates  the  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  pure  truth,  and  raises  us  above  the  material  uni- 
verse. He  would  have  his  disciples  apply  themselvei 
to  this  study,  not  that  they  may  be  able  to  buy  ot 
leU^  not  that  they  may  qualify  themselves  to  bo  fiiop 
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Keepers  or  travelling  merchants,  but  that  they  may 
learn  to  withdraw  their  .minds  from  the  ever-shifting 
spectacle  of  this  visible  and  tangible  world,  and  to  fix 
them  on  the  immutable  essences  of  things.^ 

Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  valued  this  branch  ol 
knowledge,  only  on  account  of  its  uses  with  reference 
to  that  visible  and  tangible  world  which  Plato  so  much 
despised.  He  speaks  with  scorn  of  the  mystical  juith- 
metic  of  the  later  Platonists,  and  laments  the  propen* 
sity  of  mankind  to  employ,  on  mere  matters  of  curios- 
ity, powers  the  whole  exertion  of  which  is  required  for 
purposes  of  soUd  advantage.  He  advises  arithmeti- 
cians to  leave  these  trifles,  and  to  employ  themselves 
in  framing  convenient  expressions,  which  may  be  of 
use  in  physical  researches.^ 

The  same  reasons  which  led  Plato  to  recommend  the 
study  of  arithmetic  led  him  to  r^ommend  also  the 
study  of  mathematics.  The  vulgar  crowd  of  geometri* 
cians,  he  says,  will  not  understand  him.  They  have 
practice  always  in  view.  They  do  not  kuow  that  the 
real  use  of  the  science  is  to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  abstract,  essential,  eternal  truth.^  Indeed,  if  we 
are  to  beUeve  Plutarch,  Plato  carried  this  feeling  so  far 
that  he  considered  geometry  as  degraded  by  being 
appUed  to  any  purpose  of  vulgar  utiUty.  Archytas,  it 
seems,  had  fr'amed  machines  of  extraordinary  power  on 
mathematical  principles.^  Plato  remonstrated  with  his 
friend,  and  declared  that  this  was  to  degrade  a  noble 
intellectual  exercise  into  a  low  craft,  fit  only  for  cai^- 
pciiters  and  wheelwrights.    The  office  of  geometry,  he 

1  Plato*t  Republic,  Book  7.  *  De  Aujpnentii^  Lib,  8.  Cftp.  «. 

•  Plato's  Rqntblie,  Book  7. 

« PloUreb,  8ympo$.  viil  and  Life  of  MarceOut,  The  machiiMt  oi 
AfelnrtM  are  alio  mentioned  by  Anlos  Gellins  and  Diogeoea  LMrtiu. 
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said,  was  to  discipline  the  mind,  not  to  minister  to  ihfi 
base  wants  of  the  body.  His  interference  was  saccess> 
All ;  and  from  that  time,  according  to  Plutarch,  the 
science  of  mechanics  was  considered  as  unworthy  of 
the  attention  of  a  philosopher. 

Ai'cHimedes  in  a  later  age  imitated  and  surpassed 
Archytas.  But  even  Archimedes  was  not  free  from 
the  prevailing  notion  that  geometry  was  degraded  by 
being  employed  to  produce  any  thing  usefrd.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to  stoop  from  spec- 
ulation to  practice.  He  was  half  ashamed  of  those 
inventions  whiclrwere  the  wonder  of  hostile  nations, 
and  always  spoke  of  them  slightingly  as  mere  amuse- 
ments, as  trifles  in  which  a  mathematician  might  be 
suffered  to  relax  his  mind  after  intense  application  to 
the  higher  parts  of  his  science. 

The  opinion  of  Bacon  on  this  subject  was  diametri- 
lially  opposed  to  that  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
He  valued  geometry  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  account 
of  those  uses,  which  to  Plato  appeared  so  base.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  longer  Bacon  lived  the 
stronger  this  feeling  became.  When  in  1605  he 
wrote  the  two  books  on  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, he  dwelt  on  the  advantages  which  mankind  de- 
rived from  mixed  mathematics;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  admitted  that  the  beneficial  effect  produced  by 
mathematical  study  on  the  intellect,  though  a  collateral 
advantage,  was  "  no  less  worthy  than  that  which  was 
principal  and  intended."  But  it  is  evident  that  his 
views  imderwent  a  change.  When,  near  twenty  years 
later,  he  published  the  De  AugmentiB^  which  is  the 
Treatise  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  greatly 
expanded  and  cai'efully  corrected,  he  made  important 
alterationg  in  the  part  which  related  to  matbematioB. 
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He  coiidem^ied  with  severity  the  high  pretensions  of 
the  mathematicians,  ^^deUcias  et  fisistum  mathemati- 
eonmi."  Assuming  the  well-being  of  the  human  race 
to  be  the  end  of  knowledge,^  he  pronounced  that  math« 
ematical  science  could  claim  no  higher  rank  than  that 
of  an  appendage  or  an  anxiliaiy  to  other  sciences. 
Mathematical  science,  he  says,  is  the  handmaid  of  nat- 
ural philosophy ;  she  ought  to  demean  herself  as  such  ; 
and  he  declares  that  he  cannot  conceive  by  what  ill 
chance  it  has  happened  that  she  presumes  to  claim  pre- 
cedence over  her  mistress.  He  predicts  —  a  prediction 
which  would  have  made  Plato  shudder — that  as  more 
and  more  discoveries  are  made  in  physics,  there  will  be 
more  and  more  branches  of  mixed  mathematics.  Of  that 
collateral  advantage  the  value  of  which,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, he  rated  so  highly,  he  says  not  one  word.  This  omis- 
sion cannot  have  been  the  eSect  of  mere  inadvertence. 
His  own  treatise  was  before  him.  From  that  treatise 
he  deUberately  expunged  whatever  was  &vourable  to 
the  study  of  pure  mathematics,  and  inserted  several 
keen  reflections  on  the  ardent  votaries  of  that  study. 
This  &ct,  in  our  opinion,  admits  of  only  one  explana- 
tion. Bacon's  love  of  those  pursuits  which  dh^tly 
tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  his  jeal- 
ousy of  all  pursuits  merely  curious,  had  grown  upon 
him,  and  had,  it  may  be,  become  immoderate.  He  was 
afraid  of  using  any  expression  which  might  have  the 
iffect  of  inducing  any  man  of  talents  to  employ  iu  spec- 
ulations, useful  only  to  the  mind  of  the  speculator,  a 
lingle  hour  which  might  be  employed  in  extending  the 
empire  of  man  over  matter.^    If  Bacon  erred  here,  we 

^  Uini  et  oommodis  hominam  consoliraas. 

*  Compare  the  passage  relating  to  mathematics  in  the  Second  Book 
Ad^anodiiieot  of  Learnlat»  with  tbi^  Jh  Augn^Uit^  Lib.  |.  Cap.  «. 
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must  acknowledge  that  we  greatly  prefer  his  error  to 
the  opposite  error  of  Plato.  We  have  no  patience  with 
a  philosophy  which,  like  those  Roman  matrons  who 
swallowed  abortives  in  order  to  preserve  their  shapes, 
takes  pains  to  be  barren  for  fear  of  being  homely. 

Let  us  pass  to  astronomy.  This  was  one  of  tho 
sciences  which  Plato  exhort^  his  disciples  to  learn,  bat 
for  reasons  far  removed  from  common  habits  of  think- 
ing. "  Shall  we  set  down  astronomy,"  says  Socrates, 
"among  the  subjects  of  study "I  think  so,"  an- 
swers his  young  friend  Glaucon :  "  to  know  something 
about  the  seasons,  the  months,  and  the  years  is  of  use 
for  military  purposes,  as  well  as  for  agriculture  and 
navigation."  "  It  amuses  me,"  says  Socrates,  "  to  see 
how  afraid  you  are,  lest  the  common  herd  of  people 
should  accuse  you  of  recommending  useless  studies." 
He  then  proceeds,  in  that  puBe  and  magnificent  diction 
which,  as  Cicero  said,  Jupiter  would  use  if  Jupiter 
spoke  Greek,  to  explain  that  the  use  of  astronomy  is 
not  to  add  to  the  vulgar  comforts  of  life,  but  to  assist 
in  raising  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  things  which 
are  to  be  perceived  by  the  pure  intellect  alone.  The 
knowledge  of  the  actual  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
Socrates  considers  as  of  little  value.  The  aj^pearances 
which  make  the  sky  beautifrd  at  night  are,  he  tells  us, 
like  the  figures  which  a  geometrician  draws  on  the 
sand,  mere  examples,  mere  helps  to  feeble  minds.  We 
must  get  beyond  them  ;  we  must  neglect  them ;  we 
mst  attain  to  an  astronomy  which  is  as  independent  of 
(he  actual  stars  as  geometrical  truth  is  indep^dent  of 
the  lines  of  an  ill*drawn  diagram.  This  is,  we  imagine, 
very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  astronomy  which  Bacon 
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Mxmpared  to  the  ox  of  Prometheus,^  a  sleek,  welt 
shaped  hide,  stuffed  with  rubbish,  goodly  to  look  at, 
but  containing  nothing  to  eat.  He  complained  that 
astronomy  had,  to  its  great  injury,  been  separated  from 
natural  philosophy,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  noblest 
provinces,  and  annexed  to  the  domain  of  mathematics. 
The  world  stood  in  need,  he  said,  of  a  very  difierent 
astronomy,  of  a  living  a3tronomy,^  of  an  astronomy 
which  should  set  forth  the  nature,  the  motion,  and  the 
influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  they  ideally  are.^ 

On  the  greatest  and  most  useful  of  all  human  inven- 
tions, the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing,  Plato  did 
not  look  with  much  complacency.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  use  of  letters  had  operated  on  the  hu- 
man mind  as  the  use  of  the  gO-cart  in  learning  to  walk, 
or  of  corks  in  learning  to  swim,  is  said  to  operate  on  the 
human  body.  It  was  a  support  which,  in  his  opinion, 
soon  became  indispensable  to  those  who  used  it,  which 
made  vigorous  exertion  first  unnecessary  and  then  im- 
possible. The  powers  of  the  intellect  would,  he  con- 
teived,  have  been  more  folly  developed  without  this 
.lelnsive  aid.  Men  would  have  been  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise the  understanding  and  the  memory,  and,  by  deep 
and  assiduous  meditation,  to  make  truth  thoroughly 
their  own.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  much  knowledge  is 
traced  on  paper,  but  little  is  engraved  in  the  soul.  A 
man  is  certain  that  he  can  find  information  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  when  he  wants  it.  He  therefore  suffers 
't  to  &de  from  his  mind.    Such  a  man  cannot  in  strict- 

1  Da  AugmetUit,  Lib.  8.  Cap.  4. 

*  AtferoDoiiiiA  yim 

•  **  Qum  snbstantiam  et  motam  et  Iniliiziim  coBlettinm,  pnmt  re  rmm 
vtpropODat.**  Oonipttre  this  langaage  with  inato*!, ''1^4*  r^^ifpo^ 
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Qe86  be  said  to  know  any  thing.    He  has  the  ahon 

without  the  reality  of  wisdom.  These  opinions  Plato 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  a.n  ancient  king  of  Egypt.' 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  they  were  his 
own  ;  and  so  they  were  understood  to  be  by  Quinctik 
ian.^  Indeed  they  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
whole  Platonic  system. 

Bacon's  views,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  were  widely 
different.*  The  powers  of  the  memory,  he  observes, 
without  the  help  of  writing,  can  do  little  towards  the 
advancement  of  any  useful  science.  He  acknpwledges 
that  the  memory  may  be  disciplined  to  such  a  point  as 
to  be  able  to  perform  very  extraordinary  feats.  But 
on  such  feats  he  sets  little  value.  The  baUts  of  his 
mind,  he  tells  us,  are  such  that  he  is  liot  disposed  to 
rate  highly  any  accomplishment,  however  rare,  which 
is  of  no  practical  use  to  mankind.  As  to  .these  prodig- 
ious achievements  of  the  memory,  he  ranks  them  with 
the  exhibitions  of  rope-dancers  and  tumblers.  The 
two  performances,"  he  says,  are  of  much  the  same 
sort.  The  one  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  body ; 
the  other  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Both 
may  perhaps  excite  our  wonder ;  but  neither  is  entitled 
to  our  respect." 

To  Plato,  the  science  of  medicine  appeared  to  be  of 
very  disputable  advantage.^  He  did  not  indeed  ob» 
ject  to  quick  cures  for  acute  disorders,  or  for  ii\jurie8 
produced  by  accidents.  But  the  art  which  resbts  the 
slow  sap  of  a  chronic  disease,  which  repairs  frames  en- 
ervated by  lust,  swollen  by  gluttony,  or  inflamed  by 
wine,  which  encourages  sensuality  by  mitigating  the 
natural  punishment  of  the  sensualist,  and  pndongs  ex- 

^  Pkto*t  Pkmdnu.  *  Qninctiliaii,  XI. 
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i&tence  when  the  iatellect  has  ceased  to  retain  its  entire 
energy,  had  no  share  of  his  esteem.  A  life  protracted 
by  medical  skill  he  pronounced  to  be  a  long  death* 
The  existence  of  the  art  of  medicine  ought,  he  said,  to 
be  tolerated,  so  far  as  that  art  may  serve  to  cure  the  oc- 
casional distempers  of  men  whose  constituticms  are  good. 
As  to  those  who  have  bad  constitutions,  let  them  die  ; 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  Such  men  are  unfit  for  war, 
for  magistracy,  for  the  management  of  their  domestic 
affairs,  for  severe  study  and  speculation.  If  they  en- 
gage in  any  vigorous  mental  exercise,  they  are  troubled 
with  giddiness  and  fulness  of  the  head,  all  which  they 
(ay  to  the  account  of.  philosophy.  The  best  thing  that 
can  happen  to  such  wretches  is  to  have  done  with  life 
at  once.  He  quotes  mythical  authbrity  in  support  of 
this  doctrine ;  and  reminds  his  disciples  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  sons  of  ^sculapius,  as  described  by  Homer, 
extended  only  to  the  cure  of  external  injuries. 

Far  different  was  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.  Of  all 
the  sciences,  that  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with 
the  grei^test  interest  was  the  science  which,  in  Plato's 
opinicm,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  well  regulated 
-community.  To  make  men  perfect  was  no  part  of 
Bacon's  plan.  His  humble  aim  was  to  make  imperfect 
men  comfortable.  The  beneficence  of  his.  philosophy 
resembled  the  beneficence  of  the  common  Father, 
whose  sun  .rises  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  whose  i*ain 
descends  for  the  just  and  the  unjust.  In  Plato's  opin- 
man  was  made  for  philosophy ;  in  Bacon's  opinion 
i^osophy  was  made  for  man ;  it  was  a  means  to  an 
end ;  and  that  end  was  to  increase  the  pleasures  and  to 
ni^igate  the  pains  of  millions  who  are  not  and  cannot 
be  philosophers.  That  a  valetudinarian  who  took  great 
uleasure  in  being  wheeled  along  his  teiracei  who  relished 
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hid  boiled  chicken  and  his  weak  wine  and  water,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre's tales,  should  be  treated  as  a  capxd  Iwpinmn  be* 
cause  he  could  not  read  the  Timasus  without  a  headache, 
was  a  notion  which  the  humane  spirit  of  the  English 
school  of  wisdom  altogether  rejected.  Bacon  would 
not  have  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher 
to  contrive  an  improved  garden  chair  for  such  a  vale- 
tudinarian, to  devise  some  way  of  rendering  his  medi- 
cines more  palatable,  to  invent  repasts  which  he  might 
enjoy,  and  pillows  on  which  he  might  sleep  soundly ; 
and  this  though  there  might  not  be  the  smallest  hope 
that  the  mind  of  the  poor  invalid  would  ever  rise  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  ideal  beautiful  and  the  ideal  good. 
As  Plato  had  cited  the  religious  legends  of  Greece  to 
justify  his  contempt  for  the  more  recondite  parts  of  the 
art  of  healing,  Bacon  vindicated  the  dignity  of  that  art 
by  appealing  to  the  example  of  Christ,  and  reminded 
men  that  the  great  Physician  of  the  soul  did  not  disdain 
to  be  also  the  physician  of  the  body.^ 

When  we  pass  fix>m  the  science  of  medicine  to  that 
of  legislation,  we  find  the  same  difierence  between  the 
systems  of  these  two  great  men.  Plato,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Dialogue  on  Laws,  lays  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle  that  the  end  of  legislation  is  to 
make  men  virtuous.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
extravagant  conclusions  to  which  such  a  proposition 
leads.  Bacon  well  knew  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
happiness  of  every  society  must  depend  on  the  virtue 
«f  its  members  ;  and  he  also  knew  what  legislators  car 
and  what  they  cannot  do  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
rirtne.    The  view  which  he  has  given  of  the  end  of 
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^station,  and  of  the  principal  means  for  the  attain 
ment  of  that  end,  has  always  seemed  to  us  eminently 
happy,  even  among  the  many  happy  passages  of  the 
same  kind  with  which  his  works  abound.  Finis  et 
Scopus  quem  leges  intueri  atque  ad  quern  jussiones  ot 
sanctiones  suas  dirigere  debent,  non  alius  est  quam  ut 
cives  fdiciter  degant.  Id  fiet  si  pietate  et  religione 
recte  instituti,  moribus  honesti,  armis  adversus  hostes 
extemos  tuti,  legum  auxilio  adversus  seditiones  et  pri- 
vatas  injuiias  muniti,  imperio  et  magistratibus  obse- 
quentes,  copiis  et  opibus  locupletes  et  florentes  fuennt."  ^ 
The  end  is  the  well-being  of  the  people.  The  means 
are  the  imparting  of  moral  and  religious  education ;  the 
providing  of  every  thing  necessary  for  defence  against 
foreign  enemies  ;  tiie  maintaining  of  internal  order ;  the 
establishing  of  a  judicial,  financial,  and  conmiercial  sys- 
tem, under  which  wealth  may  be  rapidly  accumulated 
and  securely  enjoyed. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  form  in  which  laws  ought 
to  be  drawn,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Englishman.  Plato 
thought  a  preamble  essential ;  Bacon  thought  it  mis- 
chievous. Each  was  consistent  with  himself.  Plato, 
isonsidering  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people  as  the 
end  of  legislation,  justly  inferred  that  a  law  wliich  com- 
manded and  threatened,  but  which  neither  convinced 
the  reason,  nor  touched  the  heart,  must  be  a  most  im- 
perfect law.  He  was  not  content  with  deterring  from 
theft  a  man  who  still  continued  to  be  a  thief  at  heart, 
with  restraining  a  son  who  hated  his  mother  from  beat- 
ing his  mother.  The  only  obedience  on  which  he  set 
Quch  value  was  the  obedience  which  an  enlightened 
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understanding  yields^to  reason,  and  which  a  >'irtnaua 
disposition  yields  to  precepts  of  virtue.  He  really 
seems  to  have  believed  that,  by  prefixing  to  every  law 
an  eloquent  and  pathetic  exhortation,  he  should,  to  a 
great  extent,  render  penal  enactments  superfluous. 
Bacon  entertained  no  such  romantic  hopes;  and  he 
well  knew  the  practical  inconveniences  of  the  course 
which  Plato  recommended.  "  Neque  nobis,'*  says  he, 
^  prologi  legum  qui  inepti  olim  habiti  sunt,  et  leges  in- 
troducunt  disputantes  non  jubentes,  utique  placerent,  si 
priscos  mores  ferre  possemus  Quantimi  fieri  po- 
test prologi  evitentur,  et  lex  incipiat  a  jiissione.'*  ^ 

Each  of  the  great  men  whom  we  have  compared  in- 
tended to  illustrate  liis  system  by  a  philosophical  ro- 
mance ;  and  each  left  his  romance  imperfect.  Had 
Plato  lived  to  finish  the  Critias,  a  comparison  betwtjen 
that  noble  fiction  and  the  new  Atlantis  would  probably 
have  furnished  us  with  still  more  striking  instances  than 
any  which  we  have  given.  It  is  amusing  to  think  with 
what  horror  he  would  have  seen  such  an  institution  as 
Solomon's  House  rising  in  his  republic  :  with  what  ve- 
hemence he  would  have  ordered  the  brewhouses,  the 
perftune-houses,  and  the  dispensatories  to  be  pulled 
doAvn  ;  and  with  what  inexorable  rigour  he  would  have 
driven  beyond  the  frontier  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
lege, Merchants  of  Light  and  Depredators,  Lamps  and 
Pioneers. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  we  should  say  that  the  aim  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy  was  to  exalt  man  into  a  god. 
The  aim  of  die  Baconian  philosophy  was  to  provide 
man  with  what  he  requires  while  he  continues  to  be 
man.   The  aim  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  to  mvu 
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U)  far  above  vulgar  wants.  The  aim  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  was  to  supply  our  vulgar  wants.  The 
former  aim  was  noble ;  but  the  latter  was  attainable. 
Plato  drew  a  good  bow  ;  but,  like  Acestes  in  Vu-gil,  he 
aimed  at  the  stars ;  and  therefore,  though  there  was 
no  want  of  strength  or  skill,  the  shot  was  thrown  away. 
His  arrow  was  indeed  followed  by  a  track  of  dazzling 
radiance,  but  it  struck  nothing. 

Volans  liquidiB  in  nabibas  arsit  amndo 
Signavitque  viam  flammU,  tenuisqae  receasit 
ConBompta  in  ventos.'* 

Bacon  fixed  his  eye  on  a  mai*k  which  was  placed  on 
the  earth,  and  within  bow-shot,  and  hit  it  in  the  white. 
The  philosophy  of  Plato  began  in  words  and  ended  in 
words,  noble  words  indeed,  words  such  as  were  to  be 
expected  from  the  finest  of  human  intellects  exercising 
boundless  dominion  over  the  finest  of  human  languages. 
The  philosophy  of  Bacon  began  in  observations  and 
ended  in  arts. 

The  boast  of  the  ancient  philosophers  was  that  their 
doctrine  formed  the  minds  of  men  to  a  high  degree  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  This  was  indeed  the  only  practi- 
cal good  which  the  most  celebrated  of  those  teachers 
even  pretended  to  effect;  and  undoubtedly,  if  they 
had  effected  this,  they  would  have  deserved  far  higher 
praise  than  if  they  had  discovered  the  most  salutary 
medicines  or  constructed  the  most  powerful  machines. 
But  the  truth  is  that,  in  those  very  matters  in  which 
alone  they  professed  to  do  any  good  to  mankind,  in 
those  very  matters  for  the  sake  of  which  they  neglected 
^1  the  vulgar  interests  of  mankind,  they  did  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing.  They  promised  what  was  im- 
i>racticable ;  they  despised  what  w^  practicable  ;  they 
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filled  the  world  with  long  words  ana  .ong  beards ;  au*] 
they  left  it  as  wicked  and  as  ignorant  as  they  found  it. 
An  acre  in  Middlesex  is  better  than  a  principality 
in  Utopia.  The  smallest  actual  good  is  better  than 
the  most  magnificent  promises  of  impossibilities.  Thit 
wise  man  of  the  Stoics  woulc\  no  doubt,  be  a  grands 
object  than  a  steam-engine.  But  there  are  steam* 
engines.  And  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  is  yet  to  be 
bom.  A  philosophy  which  should  enable  a  man  to 
feel  perfectly  happy  while  in  agonies  of  pain  would  lie 
better  than  a  pliilosophy  which  assuages  pain.  But  we 
know  that  there  are  remedies  which  will  assuage  pain  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  ancient  sages  Uked  the  tooth- 
ache just  as  little  &s  dieir  neighbours.  A  philosophy 
which  should  extinguish  cupidity  would  be  better 
than  a  philosophy  which  should  devise  laws  for  tlie 
security  of  property.  But  it  is  possible  to  make  laws 
which  shall,  to  a  very  great  extent,  secure  property. 
And  we  do  not  understand  how  any  motives  which 
the  ancient  philosophy  furnished  could  extinguish  cu- 
pidity. We  know  indeed  that  the  philosophers  were 
no  better  than  other  men.  From  tlie  testimony  of 
friends  as  well  as  of  foes,  from  the  confessions  of 
Epictetus  and  Seneca,  as  well  as  fix>m  the  sneers  of 
l^ucian  and  the  fierce  invectives  of  Juvenal,  it  is  plain 
that  these  teachers  of  virtue  had  all  the  vices  of  their 
neighbours,  with  the  additional  vice  of  hypocrisy. 
Some  people  may  think  the  object  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  a  low  object,  but  they  cannot  deny  that, 
high  or  low,  it  has  been  attained.  They  cannot  deny 
that  every  year  makes  an  addition  to  what  Bacon 
called  fruit."  They  cannot  deny  that  mankind  have 
aoade,  and  are  making,  great  and  constant  progress 
b  the  road  which  he  pointed  cut  to  them.  Wai 
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there  any  such  progressive  movement  among  thtj 
ancient  philosophers?  After  they  had  been  declaim- 
ing eight  hundred  yeai's,  had  they  made  the  world 
better  than  when  they  began  ?  Our  belief  is  that, 
among  tlie  philosophers  themselves,  instead  of  a  pro 
gressive  improvement  there  was  a  progressive  degen- 
eracy. An  abject  superstition  which  Democritus  or 
Anaxagoras  would  have  rejected  with  scorn  added 
the  last  disgrace  to  the  long  dotage  of  the  Stcic  and 
Platonic  schools.  Thase  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
articulate  which  are  so  delightful  and  interesting  in  a 
child  shock  and  disgust  us  in  an  aged  pai*alytic ;  and 
in  the  same  way,  those  wild  mythological  fictions  which 
charm  us,  when  we  hear  them  lisped  by  Greek  poetry 
in  its  infancy,  excite  a  mixed  sensation  of  pity  and 
loathing,  when  mumbled  by  Greek  i)hilosophy  in  its 
old  age.  We  know  that  guns,  cutlery,  spy-glasses, 
clocks,  are  better  in  our  time  than  they  were  in  the 
time  of  our  fathers,  and  were  better  in  the  time  of  our 
fathers  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers. 
We  might,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  think  tha*,  when 
a  philosophy  which  boasted  that  its  object  wat/  the 
elevation  and  pmificadon  of  the  mind,  and  which  for 
this  object  neglected  the  sordid  office  of  ministering 
to  the  comforts  of  the  body,  had  flourished  in  the 
highest  honour  during  many  hundreds  of  years,  a  vast 
moral  amelioration  must  have  taken  place.  Was  it 
so  ?  Look  at  the  schools  of  this  wisdom  four  centu- 
ries before  the  Christian  era  and  four  centuries  after 
that  era.  Compare  the  men  whom  those  schools 
formed  at  those  two  periods.  Comj)are  Plato  and 
Libanius.  Compare  Pericles  and  Julian.  This  phi- 
losophy confessed,  nay  boasted,  that  for  every  end 
but  one  it  was  useless.  Had  it  attained  that  one 
«id? 
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Sapp<iBe  diat  Justanian,  when  he  closed  tlte  schoob 
of  Athens,  had  called  on  the  last  few  sages  who  stiD 
Haunted  tlie  Portico,  and  lingered  round  'the  ancient 
pome-trees,  to  show  their  title  to  pubhc  veneration : 
suppose  that  he  had  said;  "A  thousand  years  have 
elapsed  since,  in  this  fiunous  dty,  Socrates  posed  Prota- 
goras and  Hippias ;  during  those  thousand  years  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ablest  men  of  every  generation  has 
been  employed  in  constant  efforts  to  bring  to  perfection 
the  philosophy  which  you  teach ;  that  philosophy  has 
been  munificently  patronised  by  the  powerful ;  its  pro- 
fessors have  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
public ;  it  has  drawn  to  itself  almost  all  the  sap  and 
vigour  of  the  human  intellect :  and  what  has  it  effected  ? 
What  profitable  truth  has  it  taught  us  which  we  should 
not  equally  have  known  without  it?  What  has  it  ena- 
bled us  to  do  which  we  should  not  have  been  equally 
able  to  do  without  it?"  Such  questions,  we  suspect, 
would  liave  puzzled  Simplicius  and  Isidore.  Ask  a  fol- 
lower of  Bacon  what  the  new  philosophy,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  has  efiected 
for  mankind,  and  his  answer  is  ready ;  It  has  lengtli- 
ened  life;  it  has  mitigated  pain;  it  has  extinguished 
diseases ;  it  has  increased  the  fertiUty  of  the  soU ;  it  has 
given  new  securities  to  the  mariner ;  it  has  furnished 
new  arms  to  the  warrior ;  it  has  spanned  great  riven 
and  estuaries  with  bridges  of  form  unknown  to  our 
&thers ;  it  has  guided  the  thunderbolt  innocuously  from 
heaven  to  eaith ;  it  has  lighted  up  the  night  with  the 
splendour  of  the  day ;  it  has  extended  the  range  of  the 
\iuman  vision ;  it  has  multipUed  the  power  of  the  hxmian 
muscles ;  it  has  accelerated  motion ;  it  has  annihilated 
distance ;  it  has  facilitated  intercourse,  correspondence, 
%11  friendly  o£5ces,  all  despatch  of  business ;  it  has  er» 
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bled  man  to  descend  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  soar  into 
the  air,  to  penetrate  securely  into  the  noxious  recesses  of 
Uie  earth,  to  traverse  the  land  in  cars  which  whirl  along 
without  horses,  and  the  ocean  in  ships  which  run  ten 
knots  an  hour  against  the  wind.  These  are  but  a  part 
of  its  fruits,  and  of  its  first  fruits.  For  it  is  a  philosophy 
which  never  rests,  which  has  never  attained,  which  is 
never  perfect.  Its  law  is  progress.  A  point  wliich  yes- 
terday was  invisible  is  its  goal  to-day,  and  will  be  its 
staiting-post  to-morrow." 

Great  and  various  as  the  powers  of  Bacon  were,  he 
owes  his  wide  and  durable  fame  chiefly  to  this,  that  all 
those  powers  received  their  direction  from  common 
sense.  His  love  of  the  vulgar  useful,  his  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  popular  notions  of  good  and  evil,  and 
the  openness  with  which  he  avowed  tliat  sympathy,  are 
the  secret  of  his  hifluencc.  There  was  in  his  system 
no  cant,  no  illusion.  He  had  no  anointing  for  broken 
bones,  no  fine  theories  de  fimbtiSy  no  aiguments  to  per- 
suade men  out  of  theii*  senses.  He  knew  that  men,  and 
philosophers  as  well  as  other  men,  do  actuaUy  love  life, 
health,  comfort,  honour,  security,  the  society  of  friends, 
and  do  actually  disUke  death,  sickness,  pain,  poverty, 
disgrace,  danger,  sepai^tion  from  those  to  whom  they 
are  attached.  He  knew  that  religion,  though  it  often 
r^ulates  and  moderates  these  feelings,  seldom  eradi- 
cates them  ;  nor  did  he  tliink  it  desirable  for  mankind 
that  they  should  be  eradicated.  The  plan  of  eradi- 
cating them  by  conceits  like  those  of  Seneca,  or  syllo- 
gisms like  those  of  Chrysippus,  was  too  preposterous  to 
be  for  a  moment  entertained  by  a  mind  like  his.  He 
did  not  understand  what  wisdom  there  could  be  in 
changing  names  where  it  was  impossible  to  change 
things;  in  denying  that  bhndness,  hunger,  the  goot, 
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the  rack,  wei'e  evils,  and  calling  them  unonQoqyfietai  in 
refusing  to  acknowledge  that  health,  safety,  plenty, 
were  good  things,  and  dubbing  them  by  the  name  of 
adioupoQou  In  his  opinions  on  all  tliese  subjects,  he  waa 
not  a  Stoic,  nor  an  Epicurean,  nor  an  Academic,  but 
what  would  have  been  called  by  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
Academics  a  mere  iduov^g,  a  mere  common  man.  And 
it  was  precisely  because  he  was  so  that  his  name  mak(« 
GO  great  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  be- 
cause he  dug  deep  that  he  was  able  to  pile  high.  It  was 
because,  in  order  to  lay  his  foundations,  ho  went  down 
into  those  parts  of  human  nature  which  lie  low,  but 
which  are  not  Uable  to  change,  that  tlie  fabric  which  he 
reared  has  risen  to  so  stately  an  elevation,  and  stands 
with  such  immovable  strength. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  amusing  fiction 
might  be  written,  m  which  a  disciple  of  Epictetus  and  a 
disciple  of  Bacon  should  be  introduced  as  fellow-trav- 
ellers. They  come  to  a  village  where  the  small-pox 
has  just  begun  to  rage,  and  find  houses  shut  up,  inter- 
course suspended,  the  sick  abandoned,  mothers  weeping 
in  terror  over  their  children.  The  Stoic  assui*es  the 
dismayed  population  that  there  is  nothing  bad  in  the 
small-pox,  and  that  to  a  wise  man,  disease,  deformity, 
death,  the  loss  of  firiends,  are  not  evils.  The  Baconian 
takes  out  a  lancet  and  begins  to  vaccinate.  Thoy  find 
a  body  of  miners  in  great  dismay.  An  explosion  of 
noisome  vq)ours  has  just  killed  many  of  those  who  wero 
at  work ;  and  the  survivors  are  afraid  to  venture  intw 
the  cavern.  The  Stoic  assures  them  that  such  an  acci- 
dent is  nothing  but  a  mere  oTronQOfiyfuvor.  The  Baconian, 
who  has  no  such  fine  word  at  his  command,  contents 
himself  with  devising  a  safety-lamp.  They  find  a 
ibipwrecked  merchant  wringing  his  hands  on  ^e  shorr. 
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His  vessel  w.tli  an  inestimable  cargo  lias  Just  gona 
down,  and  he  is  reduced  in  a  moment  from  opulence  to 
beggary.  Tne  Stoic  exhorts  him  not  to  seek  happinosfi 
in  things  wliich  lie  without  himself,  and  repeats  the 
whole  chapter  of  Epictetus  nQog  twg  Trjv  drtogiap  Moi^ 
Hozag.  The  Baconian  constructs  a  diving-bell,  goes 
down  in  it,  and  returns  with  the  most  precious  effects 
from  the  wreck.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustra- 
tions of  the  difference  between  the  pliilosophy  of  thorns 
and  the  philosophy  of  fruit,  the  pliilosophy  of  words 
and  the  philosophy  of  works. 

Bacon  has  been  accused  of  overrating  the  impor> 
tanco  of  those  sciences  which  minister  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  man,  and  of  underrating  the  importance 
of  moral  philosophy ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  per- 
sons who  read  the  Novum  Organum  and  the  De  Aug* 
mentis^  without  adverting  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  those  works  were  written,  will  find  much  that 
may  seem  to  countenance  the  accusation.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  though  in  practice  he  oflen  went  very 
wrong,  and  though,  as  his  historical  work  and  his 
essays  prove,  he  did  not  hold,  even  in  theory,  very 
strict  opinions  on  points  of  political  moraUty,  he  was 
far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know  how  much  our  well- 
being  depends  on  the  regulation  of  our  minds.  The 
world  for  which  he  wished  was  not,  as  some  people 
seem  to  imagine,  a  world  of  water-wheels,  power- 
looms,  steam-carriages,  sensualists,  and  knaves.  Ho 
would  have  been  as  ready  as  Zeno  himself  to  main- 
tiin  that  no  bodily  comforts  which  could  be  devised 
by  the  skill  and  labour  of  a  hundred  generations  would 
give  happiness  to  a  man  whose  mind  was  under  the 
tyranny  of  licentious  appetite,  of  en\'y,  of  hatred,  or  of 
jen.    If  he  sometimes  appeared  to  ascribe  impoi  tanci? 
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too  exclusivelj  to  the  arts  which  increase  the  outward 
comforts  of  our  species,  the  reason  is  plain  Those  arts 
had  been  most  unduly  depredated.  They  had  been 
repi'esented  as  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  man  of  lib* 
eral  education.  "  Cogitavit,"  says  Bacon  of  himself, 
earn  esse  opinionem  sive  sestimationem  humidam  et 
damnosam,  minui  nempe  majestatem  mentis  humanaB,  si 
in  experimentis  et  rebus  particularibus,  sensui  subjectis, 
et  in  materia  terminatis,  diu  ac  multum  versetur :  pras- 
sertim  cilm  hujusmodi  res  ad  inquirendum  laborioste  ad 
meditandum  ignobiles,  ad  discendum  asperse,  ad  prac- 
ticam  illiberales,  numero  infinita^,  et  subtilitate  pusillas 
videri  soleant,  et  ob  hujusmodi  conditiones,  gloriad 
artium  minus  sint  accommodate."  ^  This  opinion 
seemed  to  him  omnia  in  familia  humana  turbasse.'' 
It  had  undoubtedly  caused  many  arts  which  were  of 
the  greatest  utiUty,  and  which  were  susceptible  of  the 
greatest  improvements,  to  be  neglected  by  speculators, 
and  abandoned  to  joiners,  masons,  smiths,  weavers, 
apothecaries.  It  was  necessary  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
those  arts,  to  bring  them  prominently  forward,  to  pro* 
claim  that,  as  they  have  a  most  serious  effect  on  human 
happiness,  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
tlie  highest  human  intellects.  Again,  it  was  by  illus- 
trations drawn  from  these  arts  that  Bacon  could  most 
easily  illustrate  his  principles.  It  was  by  improvements 
efiecTtd  in  these  arts  that  the  soundness  of  his  princi- 
pies  eould  be  most  speedily  and  decisively  brought  to 
the  te^t,  and  made  manifest  to  common  understandings. 
He  acted  like  a  wise  commander  who  thins  every  other 

•  OogUaCa  et  Fua.  The  expression  opinio  humida  may  snrprUe  a  reader 
40t  acciiHtomei  to  Bacon*8  style.  The  allusion  is  to  the  maxim  of  Heni* 
elitu  the  obscure:  "  Dry  light  is  the  best**  By  dry  light,  Baoon  nndow 
itood  the  light  of  the  intellect,  n'tt  obi  cured  by  the  miita  of  pMaiOQ 
Btmat,  or  pngudloe. 
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part  of  his  line  to  strengthen  a  pomt  where  the  enemy 
is  attacking  with  peculiar  fury,  and  on  the  fate  of  wliich 
the  event  of  the  battle  seems  Ukelj  to  depend.  In  the 
Novum  Organunhy  however,  he  distinctly  and  most 
truly  declares  that  his  philosophy  is  no  less  a  Moral 
tlian  a  Natural  Philosophy,  that,  though  his  illustra- 
tions are  drawn  from  physical  science,  the  principles 
which  those  illustrations  are  intended  to  explain  are 
just  as  applicable  to  etliical  and  political  inquiries  as  to 
inquiries  into  the  natm*e  of  heat  and  vegetation.^ 

He  frequently  treated  of  moral  subjects;  and  he 
brought  to  those  subjects  that  spirit  which  was  the 
essence  of  his  whole  system.  He  has  lefl  us  many 
admirable  practicable  observations  on  what  he  some- 
what quaintly  called  tlie  Georgics  of  the  mind,  on  the 
mental  culture  which  tends  to  produce  good  disposi- 
tions. Some  persons,  he  said,  might  accuse  him  of 
spending  labour  on  a  matter  so  simple  that  his  prede- 
cessors had  passed  it  by  witli  contempt.  He  desired 
such  persons  to  remember  that  he  had  from  the  first 
announced  the  objects  of  his  search  to  be  not  the  splen- 
did and  the  surprising,  but  the  nseftd  and  the  true,  not 
the  deluding  dreams  which  go  forth  through  the  shining 
portal  of  ivory,  but  the  humbler  realities  of  the  gate  of 
horn.* 

True  to  this  principle,  he  indulged  in  no  rants  about 
the  fitness  of  things,  the  all-sufficiency  of  virtue,  and 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  He  dealt  not  at  all  in 
rifiounding  nothings,  such  as  those  with  which  Boling- 
broke  pretended  to  comfort  nimself  in  exile,  and  in 
which  Cicero  vainly  sought  consolation  afler  the  loss  of 
fullia*    The  casuistical  subtilties  which  occupied  tb< 

1  MwiMN  Organtmj  Lib.  1.  Aph,  127. 
«  Ik  .imgrnmHi,  Lib.  7  Ctp.  S. 
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attention  of  the  keenest  spirits  of  his  age  had^  it  should 
seeniy  no  atti'actions  for  him.  The  doctors  y^hom 
Escobar  afterwards  compared  to  the  four  beasts  and 
the  fouMnd-twenty  elders  in  the  Apocalypse  Bacon 
dismissed  with  most  contemptuous  brevity.  "Inanes 
plerumque  evadunt  et  fiitiles."  ^  Nor  did  he  ever  med- 
dle with  those  enigmas  which  have  puzzled  hundreds  oi 
generations,  and  will  puzzle  hundreds  more.  Ho  said 
nothing  about  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  or  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will.  He  had  no  inchnatirn  to 
employ  himself  in  laboiu^  resembhng  those  of  the 
damned  in  the  Grecian  Tartarus,  to  spin  for  ever  on  the 
same  wheel  round  the  same  pivot,  to  gape  for  ever  after 
the  same  deluding  clusters,  to  pour  water  for  ever  into 
the  same  bottomless  buckets,  to  pace  for  ever  to  and  fro 
on  the  same  wearisome  path  after  the  same  recoiling 
stone.  He  exhorted  his  disciples  to  prosecute  re- 
searches of  a  very  different  description,  to  consider 
moral  science  as  a  practical  science,  a  science  of  which 
the  object  was  to  cure  the  diseases  and  perturbations  of 
,  the  mind,  and  which  could  be  improved  only  by  a 
method  analogous  to  tliat  which  has  improved  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  Moral  philosophers  ought,  he  said, 
to  set  themselves  vigorously  to  work  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  what  are  the  actual  effects  produced  on  the 
human  character  by  particular  modes  of  education,  by 
the  indulgence  of  particular  habits,  by  the  study  of  par* 
ticular  books,  by  society,  by  emulation,  by  imitation. 
Then  we  might  hope  to  find  out  what  mode  of  training 
was  most  likely  to  preserve  and  restore  moral  health.* 

What  he  was  as  a  natural  philosopher  and  a  moral 
philosc^her,  that  he  was  also  as  a  theologian.    He  «a8 
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we  are  convinced,  a  sincere  believer  in  the  divine 
autiiority  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Nothing  can  be 
found  in  his  writings,  or  in  any  other  writings,  more 
eloquent  and  pathetic  than  some  passages  which  were 
Apparently  written  under  the  influence  of  strong  di>- 
votioual  feeling.  He  loved  to  dwell  on  the  power  of 
the  Christian  religion  to  effect  much  that  the  ancient 
philosophers  could  only  promise.  He  loved  to  con- 
sider that  religion  as  the  bond  of  charity,  the  curb 
of  evil  passions,  the  consolation  of  the  wretched, 
the  support  of  the  timid,  the  hope  of  the  dying. 
But  controversies  on  speculative  points  of  tlieology 
seem  to  have  engaged  scarcely  any  portion  of  his 
attention.  In  what  he  wrote  on  Church  Govern- 
ment he  showed,  as  £u:  as  he  dared,  a  tolerant  and 
charitable  spirit.  He  troubled  himself  not  at  all  about 
Homoousians  and  Homoiousians,  Monothelites  and 
Nestonans.  He  lived  in  an  age  in  which  disputes  on 
the  most  subtle  points  of  divinity  excited  an  intense 
interest  throughout  Europe,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
England.  He  was  placed  in  the  very  thick  of  the 
conflict.  He  was  in  power  at  the  time  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  and  must  for  months  have  been  daily  deafened 
with  talk  about  election,  reprobation,  and  final  perse- 
verance. Yet  we  do  not  remember  a  line  in  his  works 
(i*om  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  he  was  either  a 
Calvinist  or  an  Arminian.  While  the  world  was 
resounding  with  tlie  noise  of  a  disputatious  philosophy 
and  a  disputatious  theology,  the  Baconian  school,  like 
Alworthy  seated  between  Square  and  Thwackum, 
preserved  a  calm  neutrality,  half  scornful,  half  benevo* 
jent,  and,  content  with  adding  to  the  sum  of  practica'' 
good,  left  the  war  of  words  to  those  who  liked  it. 
We  have  dwelt  long  on  the  end  of  the  Bacoman 
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philotK>[)h7,  because  from  this  peculiai-ity  all  the  other  pe- 
culiarities of  that  philosophy  necessarily  arose.  Indeed, 
scarcely  any  person  who  proposed  to  himself  the  same 
end  with  Bacon  could  Ml  to  hit  upon  the  samo  means. 

The  vulgar  notion  about  Bacon  we  take  to  be  this, 
that  he  invented  a  new  method  of  arriving  at  truth, 
which  method  is  called  Induction,  and  that  he  detected 
some  fidlacy  in  the  syllogbtic  reasoning  which  had  been 
in  vogue  before  his  time.  This  notion  is  about  as  well 
founded  as  that  of  the  people  who,  in  the  middle  ages, 
imagined  that  Virgil  was  a  great  conjurer.  Many 
who  are  far  too  well  informed  to  talk  such  extravagant 
nonsense  entertain  what  we  think  incorrect  notions  as 
to  what  Bacon  really  effected  in  this  matter. 

The  inductive  raetliod  has  been  practised  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  by  every  human  being.  It 
b  constantly  practised  by  the  most  ignorant  clown,  by 
the  most  thoughtless  schoolboy,  by  the  very  child  at 
the  breast.  That  method  leads  the  clown  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  he  sows  barley  he  shall  not  rei^  wheat. 
By  that  method  the  schoolboy  learns  that  a  cloudy  day 
b  the  best  for  catching  trout.  The  very  infant,  we 
imagine,  is  led  by  induction  to  expect  milk  &t>m  hia 
mother  or  nurse,  and  none  from  his  father. 

Not  only  is  it  not  true  that  Bacon  invented  the 
inductive  method ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  the 
fii*st  person  who  correctly  analysed  that  method  and 
explained  its  uses.  Aristotle  had  long  before  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  syllogistic  reasoning 
could  ever  conduct  men  to  the  disc  >very  of  any  new 
principle,  had  shown  that  such  discoveries  must  be 
made  by  induction,  and  by  induction  alone,  and  had 
given  the  history  of  the  inductive  process,  conrbely 
Bideed,  but  with  great  perspicuity  and  preoisioii. 
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Again,  we  are  not  inclined  to  ascribe  much  prac* 
deal  value  to  tliat  analysis  of  the  inductive  method 
which  Bacon  has  given  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Nwum  Organum,  It  is  indeed  an  elaborate  and  cor- 
rect analysis.  But  it  is  an  analjrsis  of  that  wliich  we 
are  all  doing  from  morning  to  night,  and  which  we 
continue  to  do  even  in  our  dreams.  A  plain  man  finds 
his  stomach  out  of  order.  He  never  heard  Lord  Ba- 
con's name.  But  he  proceeds  in  the  strictest  conform* 
itj  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum^  and  satisfies  himself  that  minced 
pies  have  done  the  mischief.  I  ate  minced  pies  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  I  was  kept  awake  by 
indigestion  all  night."  This  is  the  comparentia  ad  inr 
teUectum  instantiarum  cofwenientium.  I  did  not  eat 
any  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  I  was  quite  well." 
This  is  the  comparentia  instantiarum  in  proximo  qucB 
natura  data  privantur.  "I  ate  very  sparingly  of 
them  on  Sunday,  and  was  very  slightly  indisposed 
in  the  evening.  But  on  Christmas-day  I  almost  dined 
on  them,  and  was  so  ill  that  I  was  in  great  danger." 
This  is  the  comparentia  instantiarum  secundum  magis 
et  minus.  It  cannot  have  been  the  brandy  which  I 
took  with  them.  For  I  have  drunk  brandy  daily  for 
years  without  being  the  woi'se  for  it."  This  is  the 
rejectio  naturarum.  Our  invahd  then  proceeds  to 
what  is  termed  by  Bacon  the  Vindemiatio^  and  pro- 
vounces  that  minced  pies  do  not  agree  with  liim. 

We  repeat  that  we  dispute  neither  the  ingeniuty 
nor  the  accuracy  of  the  tlieory  contained  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Novum  Organum  ;  but  we  thmk  that  Ba- 
con greatly  overrated  its  utihty.  We  conceive  that 
the  mductive  process,^  like  many  other  processes,  is  not 
likely  to  be  better  performed  merely  because  men  know 
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how  they  perfoim  it.  William  Tell  would  not  have 
been  one  whit  more  likely  to  cleave  the  apple  if  he 
had  known  that  his  arrow  would  describe  a  parabola 
under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  tlie  earth. 
Captain  Barclay  would  not  have  been  move  likely  to 
walk  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours,  if  he  had 
known  the  place  and  name  of  every  muscle  in  liis  legs. 
Monsieur  Jourdain  probably  did  not  pronoimce  D  and 
F  more  correctly  after  he  had  been  apprised  that  D  is 
pronounced  by  touching  the  teeth  with  the  end  of  the 
tongue,  and  F  by  putting  the  upper  teeth  on  the  lower 
lip.  We  cannot  perceive  that  the  study  of  Grammar 
makes  the  smallest  difference  in  the  speech  of  people 
who  have  always  hved  in  good  society.  Not  one  Lon- 
doner in  ten  thousand  can  lay  down  the  rules  for  the 
proper  use  of  mil  and  shcUl.  Yet  not  one  Londoner 
in  a  million  ever  misplaces  his  mU  and  shcUL  Doctor 
Robertson  could,  undoubtedly,  have  written  a  luminous 
dissertation  on  the  use  of  those  words.  Yet,  eyen  in  his 
latest  work,  he  sometimes  misplaced  them  ludicrously. 
No  man  uses  figures  of  speech  with  more  propriety  be- 
cause he  knows  that  one  figure  is  called  a  metonymy 
and  another  a  synecdoche.  A  drayman  in  a  passion 
calls  out,  "  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,"  without  suspecting 
that  he  is  uttering  irony,  and  that  irony  is  one  of  die  four 
primary  tropes.  The  old  systems  of  rhetoric  were  never 
regarded  by  the  most  experienced  and  discerning  judges 
as  of  any  use  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  orator 
**  Ego  banc  vim  intelligo,"  said  Cicero,  **  esse  in  pn»- 
ceptis  omnibus,  non  ut  ea  secuti  oratores  eloquentisB 
laudem  sint  adepti,  sed  quaB  sua  sponte  homines  elo 
quentes  facerent,  ea  quosdam  observasse,  atque  id 
egisse ;  sic  esse  non  eloquentiam  ex  artifido,  sed  arti- 
fidoDi  ex  doquentia  natum."    We  must  own  tliat  w€ 
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entertain  tlie  same  opinion  concerning  the  studj  of 
Logic  which  Gicero  entertained  concerning  the  study 
of  Rhetoric.  A  man  sense  syllogizes  in  celarent 
and  sesare  all  day  long  without  suspecting  it;  and« 
though  he  may  not  know  what  an  ignoratio  elenchi  is. 
has  no  difficulty  in  exposing  it  whenever  he  falls  in 
with  it ;  which  is  hkely  to  be  as  often  as  he  falls  in 
with  a  Reverend  Master  of  Arts  nourished  on  mode 
and  figure  in  the  cloisters  of  Oxford.  Considered 
merely  as  an  intellectual  feat,  the  Organum  of  Aris- 
totle  can  scarcely  be  admired  too  highly.  But  thu 
more  we  compare  individual  with  individual,  scliool 
with  school,  nation  with  nation,  generation  with  gen- 
eration, the  more  do  we  lean  to  the  opinion  that  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  logic  has  no  tendency 
whatever  to  make  men  good  reasoners. 

What  Aristotle  did  for  the  syllogistic  process  BaccA 
has,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum^ 
done  for  the  inductive  process ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has 
analysed  it  well.  His  rules  are  quite  proper ;  but  we 
do  not  need  them,  because  they  are  drawn  from  our 
own  constant  practice. 

But,  though  everybody  is  constantly  performing  the 
process  described  in  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Or^ 
ganum^  some  men  perform  it  well  and  some  perform 
it  ill.  Some  are  led  by  it  to  truth,  and  some  to  error. 
It  led  Franklin  to  discover  the  nature  of  lightning.  It 
led  thousands,  who  had  less  brains  than  Franklin,  to 
believe  in  animal  magnetism.  But  this  was  not  be- 
cause Franklin  went  through  the  process  described  by 
Bacon,  and  the  dupes  of  Mesmer  through  a  different 
process.  The  comparentice  and  r^'ediones  of  which  we 
have  given  examples  will  be  found  in  the  most  unsoimd 
bductions.    We  have  heard  that  an  eminent  judge  of 
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Jie  last  generation  was  in  the  habit  of  jocosely  pro> 
pounding  after  dinner  a  theory,  that  the  cause  of  thp 
prevalence  of  Jacobinism  was  the  practice  of  bearing 
three  names.  He  quoted  on  the  one  side  Charles 
James  Fox,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  John  Home 
Tooke,  John  Philpot  Curran,  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  These  were  instantia 
canvenientes.  He  then  proceeded  to  cite  instances 
absenticB  in  proximo^  William  Pitt,  John  Scott,  William 
Windham,  Samuel  Horsley,  Henry  Dundas,  Edmund 
Burke.  He  might  have  gone  on  to  instances  $ecimdum 
magis  et  minu%.  The  practice  of  giving  children  three 
names  has  been  for  some  time  a  growing  practice,  and 
Jacobinism  has  also  been  growing.  The  practice  of 
giving  children  three  names  is  more  common  in  Amer- 
ica than  in  England.  In  England  we  still  have  a  King 
and  a  House  of  Lords ;  but  the  Americans  are  repub- 
licans. The  rejectioned  are  obvious.  Burke  and 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  are  both  Irishmen  ;  therefore 
the  being  an  Irishman  is  not  the  cause  of  Jacobinism. 
Horsley  and  Home  Tooke  are  both  clergymen ;  there- 
fore the  being  a  clergyman  is  not  the  cause  of  Jaco- 
binism. Fox  and  Windham  were  both  educated  at 
Oxford ;  therefore  the  being  educated  at  Oxford  is  not 
the  cause  of  Jacobinism.  Pitt  and  Home  Tooke 
were  both  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  therefore  the  being 
educated  at  Cambridge  is  not  the  cause  of  Jacobinism. 
In  this  way,  our  inductive  philosopher  arrives  at  what 
Bacon  calls  the  Vintage,  and  pronounces  that  the 
having  three  names  is  the  cause  of  Jacobinism. 

Here  is  an  induction  corresponding  with  Bacon's 
analysis  and  ending  in  a  monstrous  absurdity.  In 
what  then  does  this  induction  differ  from  the  induc- 
tion which  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pi*esenc€ 
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of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  our  having  more  light  by 
day  than  by  night  ?  The  difference  evidently  is  not 
in  the  kind  of  instances,  but  in  the  number  of  in- 
stances ;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  is  not  in  Uiat 
part  of  the  process  for  which  Bacon  has  given  precise 
rules,  but  in  a  circumstance  for  which  no  precise  rule 
can  possibly  be  given.  If  tlie  learned  author  of  the 
theory  about  Jacobinism  had  enlarged  eitlier  of  his 
tables  a  Uttle,  his  system  would  have  been  destroyed. 
The  names  of  Tom  Paine  and  William  Wyndham 
Grenville  would  have  been  sufficient  to  do  the  work. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  the  difference  between  a 
sound  and  unsound  induction  does  not  he  in  this,  that 
the  author  of  the  sound  induction  goes  through  the  pro- 
cess analysed  in  the  second  book  of  the  Navmn  Orgor 
nimj  and  the  author  of  the  unsound  induction  through 
a  different  process.  They  both  perform  the  same  pro- 
cess. But  one  performs  it  foolishly  or  carelessly ;  the 
other  performs  it  with  patience,  attention,  sagacity,  and 
judgment.  Now  precepts  can  do  Uttle  towards  making 
men  patient  and  attentive,  and  still  less  towards  making 
them  sagacious  and  judicious.  It  is  very  well  to  tell 
men  to  be  on  their  guai*d  against  prejudices,  not  to  be- 
lieve facts  on  slight  evidence,  not  to  be  content  with  a 
scanty  collection  of  facts,  to  put  out  of  their  minds  the 
idola  which  Bacon  has  so  finely  described.  But  these 
Ades  are  too  general  to  be  of  much  practical  use.  *  The 
question  is.  What  is  a  prejudice  ?  How  long  do<.«  the 
incredulity  with  which  I  hear  a  new  theory  propounded 
continue  to  be  a  wise  and  salutaiy  mcreduUty  ?  When 
.loes  it  become  an  idohm  ipecuB^  the  unreascmable  per* 
tinacity  of  a  too  sceptical  mind?  What  is  slight  evi- 
dence? What  collection  of  &cts  is  scanty?  Will  ten 
instances  do,  or  fifly,  or  a  hundred  ?  In  how  manj 
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months  would  the  first  human  beings  who  settled  on  th« 
shores  of  the  ocean  have  been  justified  in  believing  tha* 
the  moon  had  an  influence  on  the  tides  ?  After  how 
many  experiments  would  Jenner  have  been  justified  in 
believing  that  he  had  discovered  a  saf^uard  agaiiist 
the  small-pox  ?  These  are  questions  to  which  it  would 
be  most  desirable  to  have  a  precise  answer  ;  but  unhap* 
pily  they  are  questions  to  which  no  precise  answer  can 
be  returned. 

We  think  then  that  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  accu 
rate  rules,  as  Bacon  has  done,  for  the  perfonning  of 
that  part  of  the  inductive  process  which  all  men  per- 
form alike ;  but  that  these  rules,  though  accui^te,  are 
not  wanted,  because  in  truth  they  only  tell  us  to  do 
what  we  are  all  doing.  We  think  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  for  the  performing  of 
that  part  of  the  inductive  process  which  a  great  experi- 
mental philosopher  performs  in  one  way,  and  a  super- 
stitious old  woman  in  another. 

On  this  subject,  we  think.  Bacon  was  in  an  error. 
He  certainly  attributed  to  his  rules  a  value  which  did  not 
belong  to  them.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that,  if  his 
nethod  of  making  discoveries  were  adopted,  little 
would  depend  on  the  degree  of  force  or  acuteness  of 
any  intellect ;  that  all  minds  would  be  reduced  to  one 
level,  that  his  philosophy  resembled  a  compass  or  a  rule 
which  equalises  all  hands,  and  enables  the  most  un- 
pmctised  person  to  draw  a  more  correct  circle  or  line 
than  the  best  draughtsmen  can  produce  without  such 
aid.^  This  really  seems  to  us  as  extravagant  as  it 
would  have  been  in  Lindley  MmTay  to  announce  that 
everybody  who  should  learn  his  Grammar  wotild  write 
•8  good  English  as  Dryden,  or  in  that  very  able  writer 
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the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  promise  that  all  the  read- 
ers of  liis  Logic  would  reason  like  Chillingworth,  and 
that  all  the  readers  of  his  Rhetoric  would  speak  hke 
Burke.  That  Bacon  was  altogether  mistaken  as  to  this 
point  will  now  hardly  be  disputed.  His  philosophy 
li&s  flourished  during  two  hundred  years,  and  has  pro* 
duced  none  of  this  levelling.  The  interval  between  a 
inan  of  tal0nts  aijid  a  dunce  is  as  wide,  as  ever ;  and  is 
never  more  clearly  discernible  tlian  when  they  engage  in 
researches  which  require  tlie  constant  use  of  induction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  consider  Bacon's  ingen- 
ious analysis  x>f  the  inductive  method  as  a  very  usefiil 
performance.  Bacon  was  not,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  inventor  of  the  inductive  metliod.  He  was  not 
even  the  person  who  first  analysed  the  inductive  method 
correctly,  though  he  undoubtedly  analysed  it  more 
minutely  than  any  who  preceded  him.  He  was  not  the 
person  who  first  showed  that  by  the  inductive  method 
alone  new  truth  could  be  discovered.  But  he  was  the 
person  who  first  turned  the  minds  of  speculative  men, 
long  occupied  in  verbal  disputes,  to  the  discovery  of 
new  and  useful  truth ;  and,  by  doing  so,  he  at  once 
gave  to  the  inductive  method  ^n  importance  and  dignity 
which  had  never  before  belonged  to  it.  He  was  not 
the  maker  of  tliat  road ;  he  was  not  the  discoverer  of 
vfaat  road ;  he  was  not  the  person  who  first  surveyed 
and  mapped  that  road.  But  he  was  the  person  who 
first  called  the  pubUc  attention  to  an  inexhaustible  mine 
of  wealth,  which  had  been  utterly  neglected,  and  which 
was  accessible  by  that  road  alone.  By  doing  so,  he 
caused  that  road,  which  had  previously  been  trodden 
only  by  peasants  and  higglers,  to  be  frequented  by  a 
oi^er  class  of  travellers. 

Tliat  which  vas  eminently  his  own  in  bis  system 
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was  the  end  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  Tl  e  end 
being  given,  the  means,  as  it  appears  to  us,  could  not 
well  be  mistaken.  If  others  had  aimed  at  the  same 
object  with  Bacon,  we  hold  it  to  be  certain  that  they 
would  have  employed  the  same  method  with  Bacon. 
It  would  have  been  hard  to  convince  Seneca  that  the 
inventing  of  a  safety-lamp  was  an  employment  worthy 
of  a  philosopher.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  persuade 
Thomas  Aquinas  to  descend  from  the  making  of  syUo- 
gisms  to  the  making  of  gunpowder.  But  Seneca  would 
never  have  doubted  for  a  moment  that  it  was  only  by 
means  of  a  series  of  experiments  that  a  safety-lamp 
could  be  invented.  Thomas  Aquinas  would  never  have 
thought  that  his  barbara  and  baralipton  would  enable 
him  to  ascertain  the  proportion  which  charcoal  ought  to 
bear  to  saltpetre  in  a  pound  of  gunpowder.  Neither 
conunon  sense  nor  Aristotle  would  have  suffered  hun 
to  fall  into  such  an  absurdity. 

By  stimulating  men  to  the  discovery  of  new  truth, 
Bacon  stimulated  them  to  employ  the  inductive  method, 
the  only  method,  even  the  ancient  philosophers  and 
the  schoolmen  themselves  being  judges,  by  which  new 
truth  can  be  discovered.  By  stimulating  men  to  the 
discovery  of  useful  truth,  he  furnished  them  with  a 
motive  to  perform  the  inductive  process  well  and  care- 
fiilly.  His  predecessors  had  been,  in  his  phrase,  not 
interpreters,  but  anticipators  of  nature.  They  had 
peen  content  with  the  first  principles  at  which  they  had 
arrived  by  the  most  scanty  and  slovenly  induction. 
And  why  was  this?  It  was,  we  conceive,  because 
iheir  philosophy  proposed  to  itself  no  practical  end, 
because  it  was  merely  an  exercise  of  the  mind.  A  man 
who  wants  to  contrive  a  new  machine  or  a  new  medi- 
cine bas  1  strong  motive  to  observe  accurately  and 
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[latiently,  aod  to  try  experiment  after  experiment 
But  a  man  who  merely  wants  a  theme  for  disputation 
or  declamation  has  no  such  motive.  Ue  is  therefore 
content  with  premises  grounded  on  assumption,  or  on 
the  most  scanty  and  hasty  induction.  Thus,  we  con 
ceive,  the  schoolmen  acted.  On  their  foolish  premises 
they  often  argued  with  great  ability;  and  as  their 
object  was  "  assensum  subjugare^  non  res,"  ^  to  be  vic- 
torious in  controversy,  not  to  be  victorious  over  nature, 
they  were  consistent.  For  just  as  much  logical  skill 
could  be  shown  in  reasoning  on  &lse  as  on  true  prem« 
ises.  But  the  followers  of  the  new  philosophy,  pro- 
posing to  themselves  the  discovery  of  useful  tiiith  as 
their  object,  must  have  altogether  failed  of  attaining 
that  object  if  they  had  been  content  to  build  theories  on 
superficial  induction. 

Bacon  lias  remarked  ^  that  in  ages  when  philosophy 
was  stationary,  the  mechanical  arts  went  on  improving. 
Why  was  this  ?  Evidently  because  the  mechanic  was 
not  content  with  so  careless  a  mode  of  induction  as 
served  the  purpose  of  the  philosopher.  And  why  was 
the  philosopher  more  easily  satisfic^i  than  the  mechanic? 
Evidently  because  the  object  of  the  mechanic  was  to 
mould  tilings,  whilst  the  object  of  the  philosopher  was 
only  to  mould  words.  Careftd  induction  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  the  making  of  a  good  syUogism.  But  it 
18  indispensable  to  the  making  of  a  good  shoe.  Me- 
cliahics,  therefore,  have  always  been,  as  far  as  the 
range  of  their  humble  but  useftil  callings  extended,  not 
anticipators  but  interpreters  of  natiu'e.  And  when  a 
philosophy  arose,  the  object  of  which  was  to  do  on  a 
iarge  scale  what  the  mechanic  does  on  a  smal)  scale,  U 
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extend  the  power  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  man,  the 
truth  of  the  premises,  which  logically  is  a  matter  aIto« 
gether  unimportant,  became  a  matter  of  the  liighest 
importance ;  and  the  careless  induction  with  which  mm 
of  learning  had  previously  been  satisfied  gave  place,  of 
necessity,  to  an  induction  far  more  accurate  and  satis- 
factory. 

What  Bacon  did  for  inductive  philosophy  may,  we 
think,  be  fairly  stated  thus.  The  objects  of  preceding 
speculators  were  objects  which  could  be  attained  with- 
out careful  induction.  Those  speculators,  therefore, 
did  not  perform  the  inductive  process  carefully.  Bacon 
stirred  up  men  to  pursue  an  object  which  could  be  at- 
tained only  by  induction,  and  by  induction  carefiiUy 
performed ;  and  consequently  induction  was  more  care- 
fully performed.  We  do  not  think  that  the  importance 
of  what  Bacon  did  for  inductive  philosophy  has  ever 
been  overrated.  But  we  think  that  the  nature  of  his 
services  is  often  mistaken,  and  was  not  fully  understood 
even  by  himself.  It  was  not  by  furnishing  philosophers 
with  rules  for  performing  the  inductive  process  well,  but 
by  furnishing  them  with  a  motive  for  performing  it 
well,  tliat  he  conferred  so  vast  a  benefit  on  society. 

To  give  to  tiie  human  mind  a  direction  which  it  shall 
retain  for  ages  is  the  rare  prerogative  of  a  few  imperial 
spirits.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  inquire 
what  was  the  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  which 
enabled  Bacon  to  exercise  so  vast  an  influence  on  the 
^'orld. 

In  the  temper  of  Bacon,  —  we  speak  of  Bacon  the 
|.hilosopher,  not  of  Bacon  the  lawyer  and  politician, — 
ihere  was  a  singular  union  of  audacity  and  sobriety. 
Ihe  promises  which  he  made  to  mankind  might,  to  a 
iapei*ficial  reader,  seem  to  resemble  the  rants  which  a 
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great  di'smatist  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  Orioita} 
ccMiqueror  half-crazed  by  good  fortune  and  by  violent 
paadotts. 

**  He  shall  havb  chariots  easier  than  air, 
Which  I  will  have  invented;  and  thyself 
That  art  the  messenger  shall  ride  before  him, 
On  a  horse  cut  out  of  an  entire  diamond, 
That  shall  be  made  to  go  with  golden  wheels, 
I  iuiow  not  how  yet.** 

But  Bacon  performed  what  he  promised.  In  truths 
Fletcher  would  not  have  dared  to  make  Arbaces  prom- 
ise, in  his  wildest  fits  of  excitement,  the  tithe  of  what 
the  Baconian  pliilosophy  has  performed. 

The  true  philosophical  temperament  may,  we  think, 
be  described  in  four  words,  much  hope,  little  fitith ;  a 
disposition  to  believe  that  any  tiling,  however  extraor- 
dinary, may  be  done ;  an  indisposition  to  beh'eve  that 
any  thing  extraordinaiy  has  been  done.  In  these 
points  the  constitution  of  Bacon's  mind  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  absolutely  perfect.  He  was  at  once  the 
Mammon  and  the  Surly  of  his  friend  Ben.  Sir  Epi- 
cure did  not  indulge  in  visions  more  magnificent  and 
gigantic.  Surly  did  not  sift  evidence  with  keener  ana 
more  sagacious  increduUty. 

Closely  connected  widi  this  peculiarity  of  Bacon's 
tempor  was  a  striking  peculiarity  of  his  understanding. 
With  great  minuteness  of  observation  he  had  an  ampli- 
tude of  comprehension  such  as  has  never  yet  been 
%''ouc]isafed  to  any  other  human  being.  The  small  fine 
mind  of  Labruydre  had  not  a  more  deUcate  tact  than 
the  large  intellect  of  Bacon.  The  Essays  contain 
%bundant  proofs  that  no  nice  feature  of  character,  no 
peculiarity  in  the  ordering  of  a  house,  a  garden,  or  a 
eourt-masque,  could  escape  the  notice  of  one  whoso 
▼oi.  m  3] 
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mind  was  capable  of  taking  in  the  whole  worLl  of 
knowledge.  His  understanding  resembled  the  tent 
which  the  fairy  Paribanou  gave  to  Prince  Ahmed. 
Fold  it ;  and  it  seemed  a  toy  for  the  hand  of  a  lady. 
Spread  it ;  and  the  armies  of  powerfhl  Sultans  migh* 
repose  beneath  its  shade. 

In  keenness  of  observation  he  has  been  equalled, 
though  perhaps  never  surpassed.  But  the  largeness  of 
his  mind  was  all  his  own.  The  glance  with  which  he 
surveyed  the  intellectual  universe  resembled  that  which 
the  Archangel,  from  the  golden  threshold  of  heaven, 
darted  down  into  the  new  creation. 

*  Bound  he  surveyed,  —  and  well  might,  where  he  stood 

So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 

Of  night*8  extended  shade,  —  fir'tju  eastern  point 

Of  Libra,  to  the  fleecy  star  whsch  bears 

Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas 

Beyond  the  horizon.** 

His  knowledge  differed  from  that  of  other  men,  as 
a  terrestrial  globe  differs  from  an  Atlas  which  contains 
a  different  country  on  every  leaf.  The  tovms  and 
roads  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  are  better 
laid  down  in  the  Atlas  than  on  the  globe.  But  while 
we  are  looking  at  England  we  see  nothing  of  France ; 
and  while  we  are  looking  at  France  we  see  notliing  of 
Germany.  We  may  go  to  the  Atlas  to  learn  the 
beanngs  and  distances  of  York  and  Bristol,  or  of 
Dresden  and  Prague.  But  it  is  useless  if  we  want  to 
know  the  bearings  and  distances  of  France  and 
Martinique,  or  of  England  and  Canada.  On  the  globe 
we  shall  not  find  all  the  market  towns  in  our  own 
neighbom'hood ;  but  we  shall  learn  from  it  the  compara* 
live  extent  and  the  relative  position  of  all  the  kingdoms 
if  the  earth.      I  have  taken,"  said  Bacon,  in  a  lettei 
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imtten  when  he  was  only  thirty-one,  to  his  uncle 
Lord  Burleigh,  I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my 
province."  In  any  other  young  man,  indeed  in  any 
other  man,  this  would  have  been  a  ridiculous  flight  of 
presumption.  There  have  been  thousands  of  better 
mathematicians,  astronomers,  chemists,  physicians,  bota- 
nists, mineralogists,  than  Bacon.  No  man  would  go 
to  Bacon's  works  to  learn  any  particular  science  or  art, 
any  more  than  Jie  would  go  to  a  twelve-inch  globe  in 
order  to  find  his  way  from  Kennington  turnpike  to 
Clapham  Common.  The  art  which  Bacon  taught  was 
the  art  of  inventing  arte.  The  knowledge  in  which 
Bacon  excelled  all  men  was  a  knowledge  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  all  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  mode  in  which  he  communicated  liis  thoughts 
was  peculiar  to  him.  He  had  no  touch  of  that  dispu- 
tatious temper  which  he  often  censured  in  his  prede- 
cessors. He  effected  a  vast  intellectual  revolution  in 
opposition  to  a  vast  mass  of  prejudices ;  yet  he  never 
engaged  in  any  controversy  :  nay,  we  cannot  at  present 
recollect,  in  all  his  philosophical  works,  a  single  passage 
of  a  controversial  character.  All  those  works  might 
with  propriety  have  been  put  into  the  form  which  he 
adopted  in  the  work  entitled  Cogitata  et  visa  :  "  Fran- 
ciscus  Baconus  sic  cogitavit."  These  are  thoughts 
which  have  occurred  to  me:  weigh  them  well:  and 
take  them  or  leave  Uiem. 

Borgia  said  of  the  &mous  expedition  of  Charles  the 
Ei^th,  that  the  French  had  conquered  Italy,  not  with 
•ted,  but  with  chalk ;  for  that  the  only  exploit  which 
they  had  found  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
military  occupation  of  any  place  had  been  to  mark  the 
doors  of  the  houses  where  they  meant  to  quarter. 
Baccn  often  quoted  tliis  saying,  and  loved  to  apply  it 
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to  the  victories  of  his  own  intellect^  His  philosophy, 
he  said,  came  as  a  guest,  not  as  an  enemy.  She  foimd 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  admittance,  without  a  contest, 
into  every  understanding  I'ttea,  by  its  structure  and  by 
its  capacity,  to  receive  her  In  all  this  we  think  that 
he  acted  most  judiciously,  first,  because,  as  he  has 
himself  remarked,  the  difference  between  his  school 
and  other  schools  was  a  difference  so  fiindamental  that 
there  was  hardly  any  common  groupd  on  which  a 
controversial  battle  could  be  fought ;  and,  secondly, 
because  his  mind,  eminently  observant,  preeminently 
discursive  and  capacious,  was,  we  conceive,  neither 
formed  by  nature  nor  disciplined  by  habit  for  dialeo- 
deal  combat. 

Though  Bacon  did  not  arm  his  philosophy  with  the 
weapons  of  logic,  he  adorned  her  profusely  with  all  the 
richest  decorations  of  rhetoric.  His  eloquence,  though 
not  untainted  with  the  vicious  taste  of  his  age,  would 
alone  have  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank  in  Uterature. 
He  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  packing  thought  close, 
and  rendering  it  portable.  In  wit,  if  by  wit  be  meant 
the  power  of  perceiving  analogies  between  things  which 
appear  to  have  nothing  in  common,  he  never  had  an 
equal,  not  even  Cowley,  not  even  the  author  of  Hudi- 
bras.  Indeed,  he  possessed  this  feculty,  or  rather  this 
feculty  possessed  liim,  to  a  morbid  degree.  When  he 
abandoned  himself  to  it  without  reserve,  as  he  did  in  the 
Sapientia  Veterum^  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  book 
of  the  De  Augmentis^  the  feats  which  he  performed 
were  not  merely  admirable,  but  portentous,  and  almost 
shocking.  On  these  occasions  we  marvel  at  him  as 
elowns  on  a  fair-day  marvel  at  a  juggler,  and  can  haidlj 
'lelp  tliinking  that  the  devil  must  be  in  him. 

1  Novum  Organum^  Lib.  1.  Aph.  36.  and  elsewhere. 
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These,  however,  were  freaks  in  which  liis  ingenuity 
uow  and  then  wantoned,  with  scarcely  any  other  object 
than  to  astonish  and  amuse.  But  it  occasionally  hap 
pened  that,  when  he  was  engaged  in  grave  and  profound 
investigations,  liis  wit  obtained  the  mastery  over  all  hia 
other  faculties,  and  led  him  into  absurdities  into  which 
no  dull  man  could  possibly  have  &Ilen.  We  will  give 
the  most  striking  instance  which  at  present  occmrs  to  us. 
In  the  third  book  of  the  De  Augmentis  he  tolls  us  that 
there  are  some  principles  which  are  not  peculiar  to  one 
science,  but  are  common  to  several.  That  part  of 
philosophy  which  concerns  itself  with  these  principles 
is,  in  his  nomenclature,  designated  as  philoBophia  prima. 
He  then  proceeds  to  mention  some  of  the  principles 
with  which  this  philosaphia  prima  is  conversant.  One 
of  them  is  this.  An  infectious  disease  is  more  likely  to 
be  communicated  while  it  is  in  progress  than  when  it  has 
reached  its  height.  This,  says  he,  is  true  in  medicine.  It 
is  also  true  in  morals ;  for  we  see  that  the  example  of 
very  abandoned  men  injures  public  morality  less  than 
the  example  of  men  in  whom  vice  has  not  yet  extin- 
guished all  good  qualities.  Again,  he  tells  m  that  in 
music  a  discord  ending  in  a  concord  is  agreeable,  and 
that  the  same  thing  may  be  noted  in  the  affections. 
One/!  more,  he  tells  us,  that  in  physics  the  energy  with 
v\'liich  a  principle  acts  is  often  increased  by  the  antiperis^ 
tasis  of  its  opposite ;  and  that  it  is  the  same  in  the  contests 
of  fa(;tions.  If  the  making  of  ingenious  and  sparkling 
similitudes  like  these  be  indeed  the  pkUosopkia  prima^ 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  greatest  philosophical  work 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  Mr.  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 
The  similitudes  which  we  have  cited  are  very  happy 
dmilitudes.  But  that  a  man  like  Bacon  should  have 
'aken  them  for  more,  that  he  should  h^vc  tb9);ight  tlie 
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discovery  of  such  resemblances  as  these  an  important 
part  of  philosophy,  has  always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the 
most  singular  £icts  in  the  history  of  letters. 

The  truth  is  that  his  mind  was  wonderfully  quick  in 
perceiving  analogies  of  all  sorts.  But,  hke  several  emi- 
nent men  whom  we  could  name,  both  hving  and  dead, 
he  sometimes  appeared  strangely  deficient  in  the  power 
of  distinguishing  rational  from  fimciiul  analogies,  analo- 
gies whidi  are  arguments  from  analogies  which  are  mere 
illustrations,  analogies  like  that  which  Bishop  Butler  so 
ably  pointed  out,  between  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
from  analogies  like  that  which  Addison  discovered,  be- 
tween the  series  of  Grecian  gods  carved  by  Phidias  and 
the  series  of  EngUsh  kings  painted  by  Kneller.  This 
want  of  discrimination  has  led  to  many  strange  poUtical 
speculations.  Sir  William  Temple  deduced  a  theory  of 
government  from  the  properties  of  the  pyramid.  Mr. 
Southey's  whole  system  of  finance  is  grounded  on  the 
phaenomena  of  evaporation  and  rain.  In  theology, 
this  perverted  ingenuity  has  made  still  wilder  work. 
From  the  time  of  Irenaeus  and  Origen  down  to  the 
present  day,  there  has  not  been  a  single  generation  in 
which  great  divines  have  not  been  led  into  the  most 
absurd  expositions  of  Scripture,  by  mere  incapacity  to 
distinguish  analogies  proper,  to  use  the  scholastic  phrase, 
from  analogies  metaphorical.  ^  It  is  curious  that  Bacon 
has  himself  mentioned  this  very  kind  of  delusion  among 
the  idola  specus  ;  and  has  mentioned  in  language  which, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  shows  that  he  knew  Iiimself 
to  be  subject  to  it.  It  is  the  vice,  he  tells  us,  of  subtle 
minds  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  slight  distinc- 
tions ;  it  is  the  vice,  on  the  oUier  hand,  of  high  and  dift- 

^See  tome  interoAtlng  remarks  on  this  tabject  in  Bishop  BerMtj*! 
Viinite  PhikNwpher,  Dialogae  IV. 
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cursive  intellects  to  attach  too  much  impoitance  to  slight 
resemblances ;  and  he  adds  that,  when  this  last  propen- 
sity is  indulged  to  excess,  it  leads  men  to  catch  at 
shadows  instead  of  substances.^ 

Tet  we  cannot  wish  that  Bacon's  wit  had  been  less 
luxuriant.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  which 
it  affords,  it  was  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  obscure  truth  plain,  of 
making  repulsive  truth  attractive,  of  fixing  in  the  mind 
forever  truth  which  might  otherwise  have  left  but  a 
transient  impression. 

The  poetical  fiiculty  was  powerfol  in  Bacon's  mind, 
but  not,  like  his  wit,  so  pow^rfid  as  occasionally  to 
usurp  the  place  of  his  reason,  and  to  tyrannize  over  the 
whole  man.  No  imagination  was  ever  at  once  so  strong 
and  so  thoroughly  subjugated.  It  never  stirred  but  at 
a  signal  firom  good  sense.  It  st<^ed  at  the  first  check 
&om  good  sense.  Yet,  though  disciplined  to  such  obe- 
dience, it  gave  noble  proofe  of  its  vigour.  In  truth, 
much  of  Bacon's  life  was  passed  in  a  visionary  world, 
amidst  things  as  strange  as  any  that  are  described  in  the 
Arabian  Tales,  or  in  those  romances  on  which  the 
curate  and  barber  of  Don  Quixote's  village  performed 
BO  cruel  an  auJbo-^fty  amidst  buildings  more  sumptuous 
than  the  palace  of  Aladdin,  fountains  more  wonderful 
than  the  golden  water  of  Parizade,  conveyances  more 
rapid  than  the  hippogryph  of  Ruggiero,  arms  more 
formidable  than  the  lance  of  Astolfo,  remedies  more 
efficacious  than  the  balsam  of  Fierabras.  Yet  in  his 
magnificent  day-dreams  there  was  nothing  wild,  noth- 
ing but  what  sober  reason  sanctioned.  He  knew  that 
^  the  secrets  feigned  by  poets  to  have  been  written  in 
he  books  of  enchanters  are  worthless  when  compared 

lAbMHN  Orftammi^  Lib*  1.  Aph.  66. 
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with  the  mighty  seorets  wliich  are  reaLy  written  in  the 
book  of  nature,  and  which,  with  time  and  patience, 
will  be  read  there.  He  knew  that  all  the  wonden) 
wrought  by  all  the  talismans  in  fable  were  trifles  when 
compared  to  the  wonders  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  the  philosophy  of  fiiiit,  and  that,  if  his 
words  sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  men,  they  would 
produce  effects  such  as  superstition  had  never  ascribed 
to  the  incantations  of  Merlin  and  Michael  Scot.  It 
was  here  that  he  loved  to  let  his  imagination  loose.  He 
loved  to  picture  to  himself  the  world  as  it  would  be 
when  his  philosophy  should,  in  his  own  noble  phrase, 

have  enlarged  the  bounds  of  human  empire."^  We 
might  refer  to  many  instances.  But  we  will  content 
ourselves  witli  the  strongest,  the  description  of  the 
House  of  Solomon  in  the  New  Atlantis.  By  most  ol 
Bacon's  contempoi^aries,  and  by  some  people  of  our 
time,  this  remarkable  passage  would,  we  doubt  not,  be 
considered  as  an  ingenious  rodomontade,  a  counterpart 
to  the  adventures  of  Sinbad  or  Baron  Munchausen. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  human 
composition  a  passage  more  eminently  distinguished  by 
profound  and  serene  wisdom.  The  boldness  and  origi- 
nality of  the  fiction  is  fiir  less  wonderful  than  the  nice 
discernment  which  carefrdly  excluded  from  that  long 
list  of  prodigies  every  thing  that  can  be  pronounced  im- 
possible, every  thing  that  can  be  proved  to  lie  beyond 
the  mighty  magic  of  induction  and  of  time.  Already 
some  parts,  and  not  the  least  startling  parts,  of  thii 
glorious  prophecy  have  been  accomplished,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  letter ;  and  the  whole,  construed  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit,  is  daily  accomplishing  all  around  as. 

One  of  ihe  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  ihn 
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iuBtoiy  of  Bacon's  mind  is  the  order  in  which  its  powen 
expanded  themselves.  With  him  the  firuit  came  first 
and  remained  till  the  last ;  the  blossoms  did  not  appear 
till  late.  In  general,  the  development  of  the  fimcy  is 
to  the  development  of  the  ji«%ment  what  the  growth 
if  a  girl  is  to  the  growth  of  a  boy.  The  fancy  attains 
at  an  earlier  period  to  the  perfection  its  b^uty,  its 
power,  and  its  firuitfiilneBS ;  and,  as  it  is  first  to  ripen,  it 
is  also  first  to  hde.  It  has  generally  lost  something  of 
its  bloom  and  fireshness  before  the  sterner  Acuities  have 
reaohed  maturity ;  and  is  commonly  withered  and  bar* 
ren  while  those  fiiculties  still  retain  all  their  energy.  It 
rarely  happens  that  the  fimcy  and  the  judgment  grow 
togedier.  It  hi^pens  still  more  rarely  that  the  judg- 
ment grows  &ster  than  the  fancy.  This  seems,  how« 
ever,  to  have  been  the  case  with  Bacon.  His  boyhood 
and  youth  appear  to  have  been  singularly  sedate.  His 
gigantic  scheme  of  philosophical  reform  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  planned  before  he  was  fifteen,  and 
was  undoubtedly  planned  while  he  was  still  young. 
He  observed  as  vigilantly,  meditated  as  deeply,  and 
judged  as  temperately  when  he  gave  his  first  work  to 
the  world  as  at  the  dose  of  his  long  career.  But 
in  eloquence,  in  sweetness  and  variety  of  expression, 
and  in  richness  of  illustration,  his  later  writings  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  his  youth.  In  this  respect  the  his- 
tory of  his  mind  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  history 
of  the  mind  of  Burke.  The  treatise  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautifiil,  though  written  on  a  subject  which  the 
eoldest  metaphysician  could  hardly  treat  without  being 
9cea8ionally  lietrayed  into  florid  writing,  is  the  most 
unadorned  of  all  Burke's  works.  It  appeared  when  he 
was  twenty-five  or  twenty-six.  When,  at  forty,  he 
wrote  die  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  tibe  existing  Disp 
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coiitenU,  his  reason  and  his  judgment  had  reached  thc?t 
(nil  maturity  ;  but  his  eloquence  was  still  in  its  splendid 
dawn.  At  fiftj,  his  rhetoric  was  quite  as  rich  as  good 
taste  would  permit ;  and  when  he  died,  at  almost  sev- 
enl.y,  it  had  become  ungraceftdly  gorgeous.  In  his  youth 
he  wrote  on  the  emotions  produced  by  mountains  and 
cascades,  by  the  master-pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
by  the  faces  and  necks  of  beautiAil  women,  in  the  style 
<^  a  Parliamentary  report.  In  his  old  age  he  discussed 
treaties  and  tariffi  in  the  most  fervid  and  brilliant  lan^ 
guage  of  romance.  It  is  strange  that  the  Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiftd,  and  the  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord,  should  be  the  productions  of  one  man.  But  it 
is  fitr  more  strange  that  the  Essay  should  have  been  a 
production  of  his  youth,  and  tlie  Letter  of  his  old 
age. 

We  will  give  very  short  specimens  of  Bacon's  two 
styles.  In  1597,  he  wrote  ihus :  "  Crafty  men  con- 
tenm  studies  ;  simple  men  admire  them  ;  and  wise  men 
use  them  ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use :  that  is  a 
wisdom  without  them,  and  won  by  observation.  Read 
not  to  contradict,  nor  to  believe,  but  to  wdgh  and  con* 
sider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal- 
lowed, and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.  Read- 
ing maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man.  And  therefore  if  a  man  write 
little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if  he  confer 
little,  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  have 
much  cunning  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  His* 
tories  make  men  wise,  poets  witty,  the  mathematics 
subtle,  natural  philosophy  deep,  morals  grave,  logic 
and  rhetoric  able  to  contend."  It  ¥all  hardly  be  di»« 
Duted  that  this  is  a  passage  to  be  chewed  and  di> 
lested."    We  do  not  believe  that  Thucydides  himself 
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has  anywhere  compressed  so  much  thought  into  so  smaL 
a  space. 

In  the  additions  which  Bacon  afterwards  made  tu 
the  Essays,  there  is  nothing  superior  in  truth  or  weight 
to  what  we  have  quoted.  But  his  style  was  constantly 
becoming  richer  and  softer.  The  following  passage, 
first  published  in  1625,  will  show  the  extent  of  the 
change :  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  car- 
rieth  the  greater  benediction  and  the  clearer  evidence 
of  God's  &vour.  Yet,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if 
you  listen  to  David's  harp  you  shall  hear  as  many 
hearae-like  airs  as  carols ;  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in  describing  the  afflictions 
of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is 
not  without  many  fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is 
not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle- 
works and  embnnderies  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a 
Hvely  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have 
a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome  ground. 
Judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious 
odours,  most  fragrant  when  they  are  incensed  or 
crashed ;  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but 
adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue." 

It  is  by  the  Essays  that  Bacon  is  best  known  to  the 
multitude.  The  Novum  Orgamm  and  the  De  Aug* 
mentis  are  much  talked  of^  but  little  read.  They  have 
produced  indeed  a  vast  efiect  on  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind ,  but  they  have  produced  it  through  the  operation 
»f  inttrmediate  agents.  They  have  moved  the  intel- 
lects which  have  moved  the  world.  It  is  in  the  Essays 
done  that  the  mind  of  Bacen  is  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers.    There  h% 
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opeiis  an  exoteric  school,  and  talks  to  plain  men,  io 
language  which  everybody  understands,  about  things 
in  which  everybody  is  interested.  He  has  thus  enabled 
those  who  must  otherwise  have  taken  his  merits  on 
trust  to  judge  for  themselves ;  and  the  great  body  of 
readers  have,  during  several  generations,  acknowledged 
that  the  man  who  has  treated  with  such  consummate 
abilily  questions  with  which  they  are  familiar  may  well 
be  supposed  to  deserve  all  the  praise  bestowed  on  him 
by  those  who  have  sat  in  his  inner  school. 

Without  any  disparagement  to  the  admirable  treatise 
De  AuffmerUis^  we  must  say  that,  in  our  judgment. 
Bacon's  greatest  performance  is  the  firat  book  of  the 
Nouam  Orgamm,  All  the  peculiarities  of  his  extraor- 
dinary mind  are  found  there  in  the  highest  perfection. 
Many  of  the  aphorisms,  but  particularly  those  in  which 
he  gives  examples  of  the  influence  of  the  ufo/a,  show 
a  nicety  of  observation  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Every  part  of  the  book  blazes  with  wit,  but  with  wit 
which  is  employed  only  to  illustrate  and  decorate  truth. 
No  book  ever  made  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  mode 
of  thinking,  overthrew  so  many  prejudices,  introduced 
BO  many  new  opinions.  Yet  no  book  was  eva-  written 
in  a  less  contentious  spirit.  It  truly  conquers  with 
chalk  and  not  with  steel.  Proposition  afler  proposition 
enters  into  the  mind,  ]&  received  not  as  an  invader,  but 
as  a  welcome  friend,  and  tliough  previously  unknown, 
becomes  at  once  domesticated.  But  what  we  most 
admire  is  the  vast  capacity  of  that  intellect  which,  with- 
out effort,  takes  in  at  once  all  the  domains  of  science, 
aQ  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  all  the  eiTors 
of  two  thousand  years,  all  the  aicouraging  signs  of  the 
{lasang  times,  all  the  bright  hopes  of  the  coming  age. 
Cowley,  who  was  among  the  most  ardent,  and  noi 
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among  the  least  discerning  followers  of  the  new  philoft- 
ophj,  has,  in  one  of  liis  finest  poems,  compared  Bacon 
to  Moses  standing  on  Monnt  Pisg^h.  It  is  to  Bacon, 
we  think,  as  he  appears  in  the  first  book  of  the  Novum 
(h'ffanum^  that  the  comparison  apphes  with  pecuhar 
fehcity.  There  we  see  the  great  Lawgiver  looking 
round  from  his  lonely  elevation  on  an  infinite  expanse ; 
behind  him  a  wilderness  of  dreary  sands  and  bitter 
waters,  in  which  successive  generations  have  sojourned, 
always  moving,  yet  never  advancing,  reaping  no  har- 
vest, and  building  no  abiding  city ;  before  him  a  goodly 
land,  a  land  of  promise,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  While  the  multitude  below  saw  only  the  flat 
sterile  desert  in  which  they  had  so  long  wandered, 
bounded  on  every  side  by  a  near  horizon,  or  diversified 
only  by  some  deceitful  mirage,  he  was  gazing  &om  a 
far  higher  stand  on  a  far  lovelier  countiy,  following 
with  his  eye  the  long  course  of  fertilising  rivers,  through 
ample  pastures,  and  under  the  bridges  of  great  capitals, 
measuring  the  distances  of  marts  and  havens,  and 
portioning  out  all  those  wealthy  r^ons  from  Dan  to 
Beer^heba. 

It  is  painful  to  turn  back  6com  contempkting  Bacon's 
philosophy  to  contemplate  his  life.  Yet  without  so 
turning  back  it  is  impossible  fiiirly  to  estimate  his  pow- 
ers. He  left  the  University  at  an  earlier  age  tlian  that 
at  which  most  people  repair  thither.  While  yet  a  boy 
he  was  plunged  into  the  midst  of  diplomatic  business. 
Thence  he  passed  to  the  study  of  a  vast  technical  sys- 
urm  of  law,  and  worked  his  way  up  through  a  succes- 
sion of  lal)orious  offices,  to  the  highest  post  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  the  mean  time  he  took  an  active  part  in 
evecy  Parliament ;  he  was  an  adviser  of  the  Crown : 
be  paid  court  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  address  to 
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all  whose  fiivour  was  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him ;  he  hved 
much  in  society ;  he  noted  the  slightest  pecnliaritiefl 
of  character,  and  the  slightest  changes  of  fiishion. 
Scarcely  any  man  has  led  a  more  stirring  life  than 
that  which  Bacon  led  from  sixteen  to  sixty.  Scarcely 
any  man  has  been  better  entitled  to  be  called  a  tliop- 
ough  man  of  the  world.  The  founding  of  a  new 
philosophy,  the  imparting  of  a  new  direction  to  the 
minds  of  speculators,  this  was  the  amusement  of  his 
leisure,  the  work  of  hours  occasionally  stolen  from  the 
Woolsack  and  the  Council  Board.  This  consideration, 
while  it  increases  the  admiration  with  which  we  regard 
liis  intellect,  increases  also  our  regret  that  such  an 
intellect  should  so  often  have  been  unworthily  em- 
ployed. He  well  knew  the  better  course,  and  had,  at 
one  time,  resolved  to  pursue  it.  I  confess,"  said  he 
in  a  letter  written  when  he  was  still  young,  "  that  I 
have  as  vast  contemplative  ends  as  I  have  moderate 
civil  ends."  Had  his  civil  ends  continued  to  be  mod- 
erate, he  would  have  been,  not  only  the  Moses,  but  the 
Joshua  of  philosophy.  He  would  have  ftilfilled  a  large 
part  of  his  own  magnificent  predictions.  He  would 
have  led  his  followers,  not  only  to  the  verge,  but  into 
the  heart  of  the  promised  land.  He  would  not  merely 
have  pointed  out,  but  would  have  divided  the  spoil. 
Above  all,  he  would  have  left,  not  only  a  great,  but  a 
spotless  name.  Mankind  would  then  have  been  able 
to  esteem  their  illustrious  benefactor.  We  should  not 
then  be  compelled  to  regard  his  character  with  mingled 
eontempt  and  admiration,  with  mingled  aversion  and 
gratitude.  We  should  not  then  regret  that  there 
should  be  so  many  proofs  of  the  narrowness  and  self- 
ishness of  a  heart,  the  benevolence  of  which  was  yet 
laige  enough  to  take  in  all  races  and  all  ages.  We 
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should  not  then  have  to  blush  for  the  diaingenuoiisness 
of  the  most  devoted  worshipper  of  speculative  truth, 
for  the  servihty  of  the  boldest  champion  of  intellectual 
freedom.  We  should  not  then  have  seen  the  same 
man  at  one  time  &r  in  the  van,  at  another  time  &r  in 
tlie  rear  of  his  generation.  We  should  not  then  be 
forced  to  own  that  he  who  first  treated  legislation  as  a 
science  was  among  the  last  Englishmen  who  used  the 
rack,  that  he  who  first  summoned  philosophers  to  the 
great  work  of  interpreting  nature,  was  among  the  last 
Englishmen  who  sold  justice.  And  we  should  con- 
clude our  survey  of  a  life  placidly,  honourably,  benefi- 
cently passed,  in  industrious  observations,  grounded 
conclusions,  and  profitable  inventions  and  discoveries,"  ^ 
with  feelings  very  different  from  those  with  which  we 
now  turn  away  from  the  checkered  spectacle  of  so  mudi 
f^Y  and  so  much  shame. 

1  From  A  Utter  of  Bmqo  to  Lord  BurMih* 


Cl^e  motba  of  torn  i^acaulaf. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE,» 

{Edinburgh  Review^  October,  1838.) 

Mb.  Courtenay  has  long  been  well  Jfenown  to  poli- 
ticians as  an  industrious  and  useful  ofRcial  man,  and  as 
an  upright  and  consistent  member  of  Parliament.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  most  moderate,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  least  pliant  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  His  conduct  has,  indeed,  on  some  questions, 
been  so  Whiggish,  that  both  those  who  applauded  and 
those  who  condemned  it  have  questioned  his  claim  to 
be  considered  as  a  Tory.  But  his  Toryism,  such  as  it 
is,  he  has  held  &st  through  all  changes  of  fortune  and 
fashion ;  and  he  has  at  last  retired  from  public  life, 
leaving  behind  him,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  no  per- 
sonal enemy,  and  carrying  with  him  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  many  who  strongly  dissent  from  his  opin- 
ions. 

This  book,  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Courtenay's  leisure,  ia 
introduced  by  a  pre&ce  in  which  he  informs  us  that  the 

1  Memoirs  of  Lt/d,  Work$^  cmd  Oarretpondenet  of  Str  WtUiam  7W 
pU,  By  the  Bight  Hon.  Tbomas  Pbbkobimb  Courtbmit.  2  Tok 
Ifo.   London:  1886. 
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assistance  fiimished  to  him  from  various  quaitei's  has 
taught  him  the  superiority  of  literature  to  politico  for 
developing  the  kindlier  feelings,  and  conducing  to  an 
agreeable  life."  We  are  truly  glad  that  Mr.  Courtenay 
is  so  well  satisfied  with  his  new  employment,  and  we 
heartily  congratulate  him  on  having  been  driven  by 
events  to  make  an  exchange  which,  advantageous  as  it 
is,  few  people  make  whUe  they  can  avoid  it.  He  has 
little  reason,  in  our  opinion,  to  envy  any  of  those  who 
arc  still  engaged  in  a  pursuit  from  which,  at  most,  they 
can  only  expect  that,  by  relinquishinr  liberal  studies 
and  social  pleasures,  by  passing  nights  without  sleep 
and  summers  \\nthout  one  glimpse  of  the  beauty  of 
nature,  they  may  attain  that  laborious,  that  invidious, 
that  closely  watched  slavery  which  is  mocked  with  the 
name  of  power. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  faiily  entitldd  to  the 
praise  of  diligence,  care,  good  sense,  and  impartiality; 
and  these  qualities  are  sutficient  to  make  a  book  valua- 
ble,  but  not  quite  sufficient  to  make  it  readable.  Mr. 
Courtenay  has  not  sufficiently  studied  tlie  ai'ts  of  selec- 
tion and  compression.  The  mformation  w^ith  which  he 
fiimishes  us,  must  still,  we  apprehend,  be  considered  as 
so  much  raw  material.  To  manufacturers  it  will  bt 
highly  useful ;  but  it  is  not  yet  in  such  a  form  that  it 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  idle  consumer.  To  drop  metar 
phor,  we  are  afraid  that  this  work  will  be  less  accept- 
able to  those  who  read  for  the  sake  of  reading,  than  to 
Ibose  who  read  in  order  to  write. 

We  cannot  help  adding,  though  we  are  extremely 
unwilling  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Couitenay  about  politics, 
(hat  the  book  would  not  be  at  all  the  worse  if  it  con- 
tained fewer  snarls  against  the  Whigs  of  the  present 
day.    Not  only  are  these  passages  out  of  place  in  a 
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historical  work,  but  some  of  them  are  intrinsically  such 
tliat  they  would  become  the  editor  of  a  third-rate  party 
newspaper  better  than  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Courtenay'* 
talents  and  knowledge.  For  example,  we  are  told  that, 
**  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  familiar  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  history,  but  suppressed  by  the  new 
Wh'gs,  that  the  Hberal  politicians  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth,  never 
extended  their  liberality  to  the  native  Irish,  or  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  ancient  religion."  What  schoolboy  of 
fourteen  is  ignorant  of  this  remarkable  circumstance  ? 
What  Whig,  new  or  old,  was  ever  such  an  idiot  as  to 
think  that  it  could  be  suppressed  ?  Really  we  might 
as  well  say  that  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  familiar 
to  people  well  read  in  history,  but  carefully  suppressed 
l)y  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  England  was  in  communion  with 
Rome.  We  are  tempted  to  make  some  remarks  on 
another  passage,  which  seems  to  be  the  peroration  of  a 
speech  intended  to  have  been  spoken  against  the  Reform 
Bill :  but  we  forbear. 

We  doubt  whether  it  will  be  found  that  the  memory 
of  Sir  William  Temple  owes  much  to  Mr.  Courtenay*s 
researches.  Temple  is  one  of  those  men  whom  the 
world  has  agreed  to  praise  highly  without  knowing 
much  about  them,  and  who  are  therefore  more  likely  to 
lose  than  to  gain  by  a  close  examination.  Yet  he  is 
not  without  fair  pretensions  to  the  most  honourable 
place  among  the  statesmen  of  his  time.  A  few  of  them 
equalled  or  surpassed  him  in  talents;  but  they  were 
men  of  no  good  repute  for  honesty.  A  few  may  be 
named  whose  patriotism  was  purer,  nobler,  and  more 
iisinterested  than  his ;  but  they  were  men  of  no  emi- 
nent ability.  Morally,  he  was  abo^e  Shaftesbury ;  intel- 
lectually, he  was  above  Ruiflell. 
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great  faults,  ai)pear  to  us  to  be  deserving  of  more 
esteem  than  the  faultless  Temple.  For  in  truth  his 
faultlessness  is  chiuhy  to  be  ascribed  to  his  extreme 
dread  of  all  responsibility,  to  Ids  determination  rather 
to  leave  his  country  in  a  scrape  than  to  run  any  chance 
of  being  in  a  scrape  himself  He  seems  to  have  been 
averse  from  danger ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
dangers  to  wliich  a  public  man  was  exposed,  in  those  days 
of  conflicting  tjn'anny  and  sedition,  were  of  the  most 
serious  kind.  He  could  not  bear  discomfort,  bodily  or 
mental.  His  lamenbitionn  wlien,  in  the  course  of  his 
diplomatic  journeys,  he  was  put  a  little  out  of  hb  way, 
and  forced,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  to  rough  it,  are  quite 
amusing.  He  talks  of  riding  a  day  or  two  on  a  bad 
Westphalian  road,  of  slee])ing  on  6traw  for  one  night, 
of  travelling  in  winter  when  the  snow  lay  on  the 
ground,  afi  if  he  had  gone  on  an  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole  or  to  the  source  of  the  Nile.  This  kind  of 
valetudinarian  effeminacy,  this  habit  of  coddling  him- 
self, appears  in  all  parts  of  his  conduct.  He  loved  fame, 
but  not  with  the  love  of  an  exalted  and  generous 
mind.  He  loved  it  as  an  end,  not  at  all  as  a  means ; 
as  a  personal  luxury,  not  at  all  as  an  instrument  of 
Advantage  to  others.  He  scraped  it  together  oiA 
treasured  it  up  with  a  timid  and  niggardly  thrift ;  and 
never  employed  the  hoard  in  any  enterprise,  however 
virtuous  and  useful,  in  which  there  was  hazard  of 
losing  one  particle.  No  wonder  if  such  a  person  did 
little  or  nothing  which  deserves  positive  blame.  Bnt 
much  more  than  this  may  justly  be  demanded  of  a  man 
possessed  of  sudi  abilities,  and  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
ion.  Had  Temple  been  brought  before  Dante*s  in- 
fernal tribimal,  he  would  not  have  been  condemned  to 
the  deeper  recesses  of  the  abyss.    He  would  not  have 
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oeen  boiled  with  Dundee  in  the  crimson  pool  of  Boli^ 
eame,  or  hurled  with  Danby  into  the  seething  pitch  of 
Malebolge,  or  congealed  with  Cliiu'cliill  in  the  eternal 
ice  of  Giudecca;  but  lie  would  perhaps  have  been 
placed  in  the  dark  vestibule  next  to  the  shade  of  that 
inglorious  pontiff — 

Che  fece  per  TUtate  il  gran  rifinto.** 

Of  course  a  man  is  not  bound  to  be  a  politician  any 
more  than  he  is  bound  to  be  a  soldier ;  and  there  are 
perfectly  honourable  ways  of  quitting  both  politics  and 
the  military  profession.  But  neither  in  the  one  way  of 
life,  nor  in  the  other,  is  any  man  entitled  to  take  all 
the  sweet  and  leave  all  tlie  sour.  A  man  who  belongs 
to  the  army  only  in  time  of  peace,  who  appeal's  at  re- 
views in  Hyde  Park,  escorts  the  Sovereign  witli  the 
utmost  valour  and  fideUty  to  and  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  retires  as  soon  as  he  thinks  it  likely  that 
he  may  be  ordered  on  an  expedition,  is  justly  thought 
to  have  disgraced  himself.  Some  portion  of  the  cen- 
sure due  to  such  a  hohday-soldier  may  justly  fidl  on 
the  mere  holiday-politician,  who  flinches  &om  his 
duties  as  soon  as  those  duties  become  difficult  and  disa- 
greeable, that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  peculiarly 
important  that  he  should  resolutely  perform  them. 

But  though  we  are  far  indeed  from  considering 
Temple  as  a  perfect  statesman,  though  we  place  him 
below  many  statesmen  who  have  committed  very  great 
eiTors,  we  cannot  deny  that,  when  compared  with  lus 
%H)ntemporaries,  he  makes  a  highly  respectable  appear* 
luice.  The  reaction  which  followed  the  victory  of  the 
nopulai  party  over  Charles  the  First,  had  produced  a 
hurtiul  effect  on  the  national  character ;  and  this  effect 
was  most  discernible  in  the  classes  and  in  the  places 
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«rhich  had  been  most  strongly  excited  by  tlie  recent 
revolution.  The  deterioration  was  gi-eater  in  London 
than  in  the  country,*  and  was  greatest  of  aU  in  the 
courtly  and  official  circles.  Almost  all  that  mmained 
of  what  had  been  good  and  noble  in  the  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  of  1642,  was  now  to  be  found  in  the 
middling  orders.  The  principles  and  feeUngs  which 
^^'rompted  the  Grand  Remonstrance  were  still  strong 
among  the  sturdy  yeomen,  and  the  decent  God-fearing 
merchants.  The  spirit  of  Derby  and  Capel  still 
glowed  in  many  sequestered  manor-houses ;  but  among 
those  political  leaders  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Resto- 
ration, were  still  young  or  in  the  vigour  of  manhood, 
there  was  neither  a  Southampton  nor  a  Vane,  neither 
a  Falkland  nor  a  Hampden.  The  pure,  fervent,  and 
constant  loyalty  which,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  re- 
mained unshaken  on  fields  of  disastrous  battle,  in  for- 
eign garrets  and  cellars,  and  at  the  bar  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  was  scarcely  to  be  found  among  the 
rising  courtiers.  As  Httle,  or  still  less,  could  the  new 
chiefs  of  parties  lay  claim  to  the  great  qualities  of  the 
statesmen  who  had  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament. Hampden,  Pym,  Vane,  Cromwell,  are  dis- 
criminated from  the  ablest  poUticians  of  the  succeeding 
generation,  by  all  the  strong  lineaments  which  distin- 
guish the  men  who  produce  revolutions  &om  the  men 
whom  revolutions  produce.  The  leader  in  a  great 
change,  the  man  who  stirs  up  a  reposing  community, 
and  overthrows  a  deeply-rooted  system,  may  be  a  very 
ilepraved  man;  but  he  can  scarcely  be  destitute  of 
•ome  moral  qualities  which  extort  even  from  enemies  a 
reluctant  admiration,  fixedness  of  purpose,  intensity  of 
will,  enthusiasm,  which  is  not  the  less  fierce  or  perse* 
Bering  because  it  is  sometimes  disgviised  under  th« 
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lemblance  of  composure,  and  which  beat's  down  before 
it  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  opposition  of  re- 
luctant minds.  These  qualities,  variously  combined 
with  all  sorts  of  virtues  and  vices,  may  be  found,  we 
think,  in  most  of  the  authors  of  great  civil  and  relig* 
ious  movements,  in  Caasar,  in  Mahomet,  in  Hilde- 
brand,  in  Dominic,  in  Luther,  in  Robespierre;  and 
these  quaUties  were  found,  in  no  scanty  measure, 
among  the  cliicfi  of  the  party  which  opposed  Charles 
tlie  First.  The  character  of  the  men  whose  minds  are 
formed  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  which  follows  a 
great  revohition  is  generally  very  diiFerent.  Heat,  the 
natural  philosophers  tell  us,  produces  rarefaction  of  the 
air ;  and  rarefaction  of  the  air  produces  cold.  So  zeal 
makes  revolutions  ;  and  revolutions  make  men  zealous 
for  nothing.  The  politicians  of  whom  we  speak,  what- 
ever may  be  their  natural  capacity  or  courage,  are 
almost  always  characterised  by  a  peculiar  levity,  a 
peculiar  inconstancy,  an  easy,  apathetic  way  of  looking 
at  the  most  solemn  questions,  a  wilUngness  to  leave  the 
direction  of  their  course  to  fortune  and  popular  opinion, 
a  notion  that  one  public  cause  is  nearly  as  good  as 
another,  and  a  iii-m  conviction  that  it  is  much  better  to 
be  the  hireling  of  the  worst  cause  than  to  be  a  martyr 
to  the  best. 

This  wafi  most  strikingly  tiie  case  with  ihe  Enghsh 
statesmen  of  Uie  generation  which  followed  the  Res- 
toration. They  liad  neitiier  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Cavalier  nor  tiie  enthusiasm  of  the  Republican.  They 
had  been  early  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  old 
usages  and  fetilings ;  yet  they  had  not  acquired  a 
strong  passion  for  innovation.  Accustomed  to  see 
^d  establishments  shaking,  falling,  lying  in  iniins  aC 
•irounl  them,  accustomed  to  Uve  under  a  succession  of 
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constitudons  of  which  tae  average  duratiou  was  abuut 
a  twelvemonth,  they  had  no  rehgious  revt.rence  for 
prescription,  nothing  of  that  frame  of  mind  which 
naturally  spruigs  from  the  habitual  contemplation  ol 
immemorial  antiquity  and  immovable  stability.  Ac- 
customed, on  the  other  hand,  to  see  change  aiter 
change  welcomed  with  eager  hope  and  ending  in 
disappointment,  to  see  shame  and  confusion  of  fiice 
follow  the  extravagant  hopes  and  predictions  of  rash 
and  fanatical  innovators,  they  had  leai*ned  to  look  on 
profifssions  of  public  spirit,  and  on  schemes  of  i*eform, 
with  distrust  and  contempt.  They  sometimes  talked 
the  language  of  devoted  subjects,  sometimes  that  of 
ardent  lovers  of  their  Country.  But  tlieir  secret  creed 
seems  to  have  been,  that  loyalty  was  one  great  delur 
sion,  and  patriotism  another.  If  they  really  enter- 
tained any  predilection  for  the  monarchical  or  for  the 
popular  part  of  the  constitution,  for  episcopacy  or 
for  presbyterianism,  that  predilection  was  feeble  and 
languid,  and  instead  of  overcoming,  as  in  the  times 
of  their  fathers,  the  dread  of  exile,  confiscation,  and 
death,  was  rarely  of  power  to  resist  the  slightest 
impulse  of  selfish  ambition  or  of  selfish  feai*.  Such 
was  tlie  texture  of  the  presbyterianism  of  Laudeixlale, 
and  of  the  speculative  republicanism  of  Halifax.  The 
sense  of  poUtical  honour  seemed  to  be  extinct.  With 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the  test  of  integrity  in  a 
public  man  is  consistency.  This  test,  though  very 
iefective,  is  perhaps  tlie  best  that  any,  except  very 
acute  or  very  near  observers,  are  cajmble  of  applying ; 
and  does  undoubtedly  enable  the  people  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  characters  of  the  great,  which,  on  the 
whole,  approximates  to  correctness.  But  during  tha 
atter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  inconsistency 
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had  necessarily  ceased  to  be  a  disgrace ;  and  a  man 
was  no  more  taunted  with  it,  than  he  is  taunted  with 
being  black  at  Timbuctoo.  Nobody  was  ashamed  of 
avowing  wliat  was  common  between  him  and  the 
>iihole  nation.  In  tlie  short  space  of  about  seven 
years,  the  supreme  power  had  been  held  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  by  a  Council  of  Officers,  by  Barebones* 
Parliament,  by  a  Council  of  OflBcera  again,  by  a  Pro- 
tector according  to  the  Instrument  of  Government,  by 
1  Protector  according  to  the  Humble  Petition  and 
Advice,  by  the  Long  Parliament  again,  by  a  third 
Council  of  Officei*s,  by  the  Long  Parliament  a  thiixl 
time,  by  the  Convention,  and  by  the  King.  In  such 
times,  consistency  is  so  inconvenient  to  a  man  who 
affects  it,  and  to  all  who  are  connected  with  liim,  that 
it  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue,  and  is  considered 
as  impracticable  obstinacy  and  idle  scrupulosity.  In- 
deed, in  such  times,  a  gotnl  citizen  may  be  bound  in 
duty  to  serve  a  succession  of  Governments.  Blake 
did  so  in  one  profession  and  Ilale  in  another;  and 
the  conduct  of  both  has  been  approved  by  posterity. 
But  it  is  clear  that  wlien  inconsistency  with  respect 
to  tlic  most  important  i)ublic  questions  has  ceased  to 
be  a  reproach,  inconsistency  with  respect  to  questions 
of  minor  importance  is  not  likely  to  be  regarded  as 
dishonourable.  In  a  country  in  which  many  very 
honest  people  had,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
supported  the  government  of  the  Protector,  tliat  of 
the  Rump,  and  that  of  the  King,  a  man  was  not  likely 
to  be  ashamed  of  abandoning  his  party  for  a  place,  or 
af  voting  for  a  bill  which  he  had  opposed. 

The  public  men  of  the  times  which  followed  the  Res* 
roration  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage  or  abil- 
•sy  ;  and  some  kinds  of  talent  appear  to  have  been  do 


than  some  of  our  countrjm 
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first  moment  in  wliicli  it  could  no  longer  be  enjoyed 
without  danger  and  vexation,  he  contentedly  let  it  go. 
He  was  not  exempt,  we  tliink,  from  the  pievaiUng 
political  immorality.  His  mind  took  the  contagion,  but 
took  it  €ui  modam  recipientU^  m  a  form  so  mild  that  an 
undisceming  judge  miglit  doubt  whether  it  were  indeed 
llie  same  fierce  pestilence  that  was  raging  all  around. 
The  malady  partook  of  the  constitutional  languor  of 
the  patient.  The  general  corruption,  mitigated  by  Jiis 
calm  and  unadventurous  temperament,  showed  itself  in 
omissions  and  desertions,  not  in  positive  crimes ;  and 
his  inactivity,  though  sometimes  timorous  and  selfish, 
becomes  respectable  when  compared  with  the  malevo- 
lent and  perfidious  restlessness  of  Shailesbury  and 
Sunderland. 

Temple  si)rang  from  a  family  which,  though  ancient 
and  honourable,  had,  before  his  time,  been  scarcely 
mentioned  in  our  history,  but  which,  long  after  his 
death,  produced  so  many  eniinent  men,  and  formed 
such  distinguished  alliances,  that  it  exercised,  in  a  regu- 
lar and  constitutional  manner,  an  influence  in  the  state 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  which,  in  widely  different  times, 
and  by  widely  different  arts,  the  House  of  Neville  at- 
tained in  England,  and  that  of  Douglas  in  Scotland, 
during  tlie  latter  years  of  (Jeorge  the  Second,  and 
through  the  whole  reign  of  George  tlie  Third,  mem- 
ber of  that  widely  spread  and  powerftd  connection 
were  almost  constantly  at  the  head  either  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  the  Opposition.  There  were  timea 
rhen  the  cousinhood,  as  it  was  once  nicknamed,  would 
>f  itself  have  furnished  almost  all  the  materials  nece»- 
lary  for  the  constructicn  of  an  eflicient  Cabinet, 
Within  the  space  of  fifty  years,  three  First  Lords  of 
iie  Treasuiy,  three  Secretaries  of  S^te,  two  Keepers 
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of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  four  First  Lords  of  the  Admi 
ralty  were  appointed  from  among  the  sons  and  giund- 
sons  of  the  Countess  Temple. 

So  splendid  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  main  stock 
of  the  Temple  family,  continued  by  female  succession. 
William  Temple,  the  fii'st  of  the  line  who  attained  to 
any  historical  eminence,  was  of  a  younger  branch.  His 
father,  Sir  John  Temple,  was  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland,  and  distinguished  himself  among  the  Privy 
Councillors  of  that  kingdom  by  the  zeal  with  wliich,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between  the  Cro^n 
and  the  Long  Parliament,  he  supported  the  popular 
cause.  He  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  but  regained  his  liberty  by  an  exchange,  repaired 
to  England,  and  there  sate  in  the  House  of  Conunona 
as  burgess  for  Chichester.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
Presbyterian  i)arty,  and  was  one  of  those  moderate 
members  who,  at  the  close  of  tlie  year  1648,  voted  for 
treating  with  Charles  on  the  basis  to  which  that  Prince 
had  liimself  agreed,  and  who  were,  in  consequence, 
turned  out  of  the  House,  with  small  ceremony,  by 
Colonel  Pride.  Sir  John  seems,  however,  to  have 
made  his  peace  with  the  victorious  Independents  ;  for, 
in  1653,  he  resumed  his  office  in  Ireland. 

Sii'  John  Temple  was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Hammond,  a  learned  and  pious  divine, 
who  took  the  side  of  the  King  with  veiy  conspicuous 
zesA  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  deprived  of  Ids  pre- 
ferment in  the  church  after  the  victory  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. On  account  of  the  loss  which  Hammond  sus- 
tained on  this  occasion,  he  has  the  honour  of  being 
lesignated,  in  the  cant  of  that  new  brood  of  Oxonian 
lectaries  who  unite  the  worst  parts  of  the  Je^ait  to  th« 
worst  parts  of  the  Orangeman,  as  Hammond,  Prest»y  ter 
Doctor,  and  Confessor. 
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William  Teir.ple,  Sir  John's  eldest  son,  was  born  in 
Ijondon  in  the  year  1628.  He  recei%  ed  his  early  edu- 
cation under  his  maternal  uncle,  was  subsequently  sent 
to  school  at  Bishop-Stortford,  and,  at  seventeen,  began 
to  ri^ide  at  £mmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  the 
celebrated  Cudworth  was  his  tutor.  The  times  were 
not  favom*able  to  study.  The  Civil  War  disturbed 
even  the  quiet  cloisters  and  bowUng-greens  of  Cam- 
bridge, produced  violent  revolutions  in  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  colleges,  and  unsettled  tlie  minds 
of  the  students.  Temple  forgot  at  Emmanuel  aU  the 
little  Greek  which  he  had  brought  from  Bishop-Stortr 
ford,  and  never  retrieved  the  loss ;  a  circumstance 
which  would  hardly  be  worth  noticing  but  for  the 
almost  incredible  &ct  that,  fifly  years  later,  he  was  so 
absurd  as  to  set  up  his  own  authority  against  that  of 
Bentley  on  questions  of  Greek  history  and  philology. 
He  made  no  proficiency  either  in  the  old  philosopliy 
which  still  lingered  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  or  in 
the  new  philosophy  of  which  Lord  Bacon  was  the 
founder.  But  to  the  end  of  his  Hie  he  continued  to 
speak  of  the  former  with  ignorant  admiration,  and  of 
the  latter  with  equally  ignorant  contempt. 

After  residing  at  Cambridge  two  years,  he  departed 
without  taking  a  degree,  and  set  out  upon  his  travels. 
He  seems  to  have  been  then  a  lively,  agreeable  young 
man  of  &shion,  not  by  any  means  deeply  read,  but 
versed  in  all  the  superficial  accomplishments  of  a  gen- 
doman,  and  acceptable  in  all  polite  societies.  In  poli- 
ces he  professed  himself  a  Royalist.  His  opinions  on 
religious  subjects  seem  to  have  been  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  young  man  of  quick  parts,  who  had 
received  a  rambling  education,  wlio  had  not  thought 
leeply,  who  had  been  di?»gu.sted  by  the  morose  austerity 
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of  tbe  Puritans,  and  who,  snrronnded  from  childhood 
by  the  hubbub  of  conflicting  sects,  might  easily  learn  ta 
feel  an  impartial  contempt  for  them  all. 

On  his  road  to  France  he  fell  in  with  the  sou  and 
daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Osborne.  Sir  Peter  hdd 
Guernsey  for  die  King,  and  tiie  young  people  were, 
like  their  fitther,  warm  for  tlie  royal  cause.  At  an 
inn  where  tliey  stopped  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  th« 
brother  amused  himself  with  inscribing  on  the  win- 
dows his  opinion  of  the  ruling  powers.  For  this  in* 
stance  of  maUgnancy  the  whole  party  were  arrested, 
and  brought  before  the  governor.  The  sister,  trust- 
ing to  the  tenderness  which,  even  in  those  troubled 
times,  scarcely  any  gentleman  of  any  party  ever  failed 
to  show  where  a  woman  was  concerned,  took  the  crime 
on  herself,  and  was  immediately  set  at  liberty  with  her 
fellow-travellers. 

This  incident,  as  was  natural,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Temple.  He  was  only  twenty.  Dorothy 
Osborne  was  twenty-one.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
handsome  ;  and  there  remains  abundant  proof  tliat  she 
possessed  an  ample  share  of  the  dexterity,  the  vivacity, 
and  the  tenderness  of  her  sex.  Temple  soon  became, 
in  the  phmse  of  that  time,  her  servant,  and  she  re- 
turned his  regard.  But  difficulties,  as  great  as  ever 
expanded  a  novel  to  the  fiftli  volume,  opposed  their 
wishes.  When  the  courtship  commenced,  the  fiither 
of  the  hero  was  sitting  in  the  Long  Parliament ;  the 
(ather  of  the  herome  was  commanding  in  Guernsey 
for  Kling  Cliarles.  Even  when  the  war  ended,  and 
Sir  Peter  Osborne  returned  to  his  seat  at  Chicksands« 
the  prospects  of  the  lovers  were  scarcely  less  gloomy. 
Sir  John  Temple  had  a  more  advantageous  alliance  in 
new  for  liis.  son.    Dorothy  Osborne  was  in  the  meao 
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time  besieged  by  as  many  suitors  as  were  drawn  to 
Behiiont  by  the  fame  of  Portia.  The  most  distin« 
guished  on  the  list  was  Henry  Cromwell.  Destitute 
of  the  capacity,  the  energy,  tlie  magnanimity  of  hia 
illustrious  father,  destitute  also  of  the  meek  and  pladd 
virtues  of  his  elder  brother,  this  young  man  was  per- 
haps a  more  formidable  rival  in  love  than  either  ci 
them  would  liave  been.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  speaking 
the  sentiments  of  the  grave  and  aged,  describes  him  as 
an  **  insolent  foole,"  and  a  "  debauched  ungodly  cava- 
lier." These  expressions  probably  mean  that  he  was 
one  who,  among  young  and  dissipated  people,  would 
pass  for  a  fine  gentleman.  Dorothy  was  fond  of  dogs 
of  larger  and  more  formidable  breed  than  those  which 
lie  on  modem  hearth  rugs ;  and  Henry  Cromwell 
promised  that  the  highest  functionaries  at  DubUn  should 
be  set  to  work  to  procure  her  a  fine  Irish  gi'eyhound. 
She  seems  to  have  felt  his  attentions  as  very  flattering, 
tkougli  liis  father  was  then  only  Lord-General,  and  not 
yet  Protector.  Love,  however,  triumphed  over  ambi- 
tion, and  the  young  lady  appears  never  to  have  re- 
gretted her  decision  ;  though,  in  a  letter  written  just 
at  the  time  when  all  England  was  ringing  with  the 
news  of  the  violent  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, she  could  not  refrain  from  reminding  Temple, 
with  pardonable  vanity,  how  great  she  might  have 
been,  it*  she  had  been  so  wise  as  to  have  taken  hold  of 
tlie  offer  of  H.  C." 

Nor  was  it  only  the  influence  of  rivals  that  Temple 
bad  to  dread.  The  relations  of  his  mistress  regarded 
him  with  pei-sonal  dislike,  and  spoke  of  him  as  an  un- 
principled advcntiu  er,  without  honour  or  religion,  ready 
\o  render  service  to  any  party  for  the  sake  of  prefer- 
«ient.    This  is,  indeed,  a  very  distorted  view  of  Ten^  ^ 
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pie's  character.  Yet  a  character,  even  in  tlnj  fnost 
distorted  view  taken  of  it  by  the  most  angry  and  preju- 
dic(Kl  minds,  generally  retains  something  of  its  outline. 
No  caricaturist  ever  represented  Mr.  Pitt  a*  a  Falstaflf. 
or  Mr.  Fox  as  a  skeleton ;  nor  did  any  libeller  evej 
'mpute  parsimony  to  Sheridan,  or  proftision  to  Marl 
borough.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  turn  of  mind 
which  the  eulogists  of  Temple  have  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  philosophical  indifference,  and  which, 
however  becoming  it  may  be  in  an  old  and  experi- 
enced statesman,  has  a  somewhat  ungracefiil  appear- 
ance in  youth,  might  easily  appear  shocking  to  a  &mily 
who  were  ready  to  fight  or  to  suffer  martyrdom  foft 
their  exiled  King  and  their  persecuted  church.  The 
poor  girl  was  exceedingly  hurt  and  irritated  by  these 
imputations  on  her  lover,  defended  him  warmly  bdiind 
his  back,  and  addressed  to  himself  some  very  tender 
and  anxious  admonitions,  mingled  with  assurances  of 
her  confidence  in  his  honour  and  virtue.  On  one  oc- 
casion she  was  most  highly  provoked  by  the  way  in 
which  one  of  her  brothers  spoke  of  Temple.  "  We 
talked  ourselves  weary,"  she  says ;  "he  renounced  me, 
and  I  defied  liim." 

Near  seven  years  did  this  arduous  wooing  continue. 
We  are  not  accurately  informed  respecting  TempleV 
movements  during  that  time.  But  he  seems  to  have  led 
a  rambling  life,  sometimes  on  the  Continent,  sometimes 
in  Ireland,  sometimes  in  London.  He  made  himself 
roaster  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  and 
am  ised  himself  by  writing  essays  and  romances,  an 
employment  which  at  least  served  the  purpose  of  form- 
uig  his  style.  The  specimen  which  Mr.  Courtenay 
^as  preserved  of  these  early  compositions  is  by  no 
means  contemptible:  indeed,  there  is  one  passage  or 
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Like  aud  Dislike  which  could  have  been  produced  only 
by  a  muid  habituated  carefully  to  reflect  on  its  own 
operations,  and  which  reminds  us  of  the  best  things  ir. 
Montaigne. 

Temple  ajjpears  to  have  kept  up  a  veiy  active  coi^ 
roBpondence  with  his  mistress.  His  letters  are  lost,  but 
hern  have  been  preserved ;  and  many  of  them  appear 
in  these  vohimes.  Mr.  Courtenay  expresses  some 
doubt  whether  his  readers  will  think  him  justified  in 
inserting  so  large  a  number  of  these  epistles.  We  only 
wish  that  there  were  twice  as  many.  Veiy  Uttle  in- 
deed of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  tliat  genera- 
tion is  so  well  worth  reading.  There  is  a  vile  phrase 
of  which  l)ad  historians  are  exceedingly  fond,  *^the 
dignity  of  history."'  One  writer  is  in  possession  of 
some  anecdotes  which  would  illustrate  most  strikingly 
tlie  operation  of  tlie  Mississippi  scheme  on  tlie  manners 
and  morals  of  the  Pai*isians.  But  he  suppresses  those 
anecdotes,  because  they  are  too  low  for  the  dignity  of 
history.  Another  is  sti'ongly  tempted  to  mention  some 
facts  indicating  the  horrible  state  of  the  prisons  of  Eng- 
h;nd  two  hundred  years  ago.  But  he  hardly  tliinks 
that  the  sufferings  of  a  dozen  felons,  pigging  together 
on  bare  bricks  in  a  hole  fifteen  feet  square,  would  form 
a  subject  suited  to  the  dignity  of  history.  Anothei', 
fi  om  res|)ect  for  the  dignity  of  history,  publishes  an 
account  of  the  reign  of  George  Uie  Second,  without 
over  mentioning  W hi tefi eld's  preacliing  in  Moorfields. 
Flow  should  a  writer,  who  can  talk  about  senates,  aiid 
Tijngresses  of~~ sovereigns,  and  pragmatic  sanctions,  and 
tavelines,  and  cx)untcrscarps,  and  battles  where  ten 
t}..).isand  men  are  killed,  and  six  thousand  men  with 
Hfl}'  stand  of  colom's  aud  eighty  guns  taken,  stoop  to 
«ue  Stock-Exchange,  to  Newgate,  to  tlie  theatie,  to  the 
\abernacle  ? 
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Tragedy  has  its  dignity  as  well  as  liistory  ;  and  how 
much  the  tragic  art  has  owed  to  that  dignity  aiij 
man  may  judge  who  will  compare  the  majestic  Alexan- 
drines in  which  the  Seigneur  Oreste  and  Madame 
Andromaque  utter  their  complaints,  with  the  chattel^ 
ing  of  die  fool  in  Lear  and  of  the  nurse  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

That  a  historian  should  not  record  trifles,  tliat  he 
should  confine  himself  to  what  is  impoi*tant,  is  per- 
fectly true.  But  many  ^vriters  seem  never  to  have 
considered  on  what  the  historical  importance  of  an 
event  depends.  They  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  the 
importance  of  a  fact,  when  tliat  fact  is  considered  with 
reference  to  its  immediate  efiects,  and  the  importance 
of  the  same  fact,  when  that  fact  is  considered  as  part  of 
the  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  science,  are  two 
very  different  things.  Tlie  quantity  of  good  or  evil 
which  a  transaction  produces  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  hght  which  that  trans* 
action  affords,  as  to  the  way  ui  which  good  or  evil  may 
hereafter  be  produced.  The  poisonhig  of  an  emperor 
is  in  one  sense  a  far  more  serious  matter  tlian  the  poi- 
soning of  a  rat.  But  the  poisoning  of  a  rat  may  be  au 
era  in  chemistry ;  and  an  emperor  may  be  poisoned  by 
such  ordinary  means,  and  with  such  ordinary  aymi> 
toms,  that  no  scientific  jomnal  would  notice  the  occur* 
rence.  An  action  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  in 
one  sense  a  moi*e  momentous  afiair  than  an  action  for 
fifty  pounds.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
Icaiiied  gentlemen  who  report  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  law  ought  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  an 
action  for  a  hundred  tliousand  pounds,  than  of  an 
action  for  fifly  pounds.  For  a  cause  in  which  a  lai-ge 
flom  is  at  stake  may  be  imi)ortant  only  to  the  particulai 
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plaiiJtiiF  and  the  particular  defendant.  A  caiise,  on  t]i€ 
other  hand,  in  which  a  small  sum  is  at  stake,  may  es- 
tablish some  great  principle  interesting  to  half  the 
families  in  tlie  kingdom.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same 
witli  tliat  class  of  subjects  of  which  historians  treat. 
To  an  Athenian,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Delium  was  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  fate  of  the  comedy  of  The  Knights. 
But  to  us  the  fact  that  the  comedy  of  The  Knights 
was  brought  on  the  Athenian  stage  with  success  is  far 
more  important  than  the  fact  that  the  Athenian  phar 
lanx  gave  way  to  Delium.  Neither  the  one  event  nor 
the  other  has  now  any  intrinsic  importance.  We  are 
in  no  danger  of  being  speared  by  the  Thebans.  We 
are  not  quizzed  in  The  Knights.  To  us  the  importance 
of  both  events  consists  in  the  value  of  the  general 
truth  which  is  to  be  learned  from  them.  What  gen- 
eral truth  do  we  learn  from  the  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  the  battle  of  Delium  ?  Very  httle 
more  than  this,  that  when  two  annies  fight,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  one  of  them  will  be  very  soundly 
b(^aten,  a  truth  which  it  would  not,  we  apprehend,  be 
difficult  to  establish,  even  if  all  memory  of  the  battle 
of  Delium  were  lost  among  men.  But  a  man  who 
bwomes  acquainted  with  the  comedy  of  The  Knights, 
and  with*  the  histoiy  of  that  comedy,  at  once  feels  his 
mind  enlarged.  Society  is  presented  to  him  under  a 
now  aspect.  He  may  have  read  and  travelled  mm  h 
He  may  have  visited  all  the  countnes  of  Europe,  and 
the  civilised  nations  of  the  East.  He  may  have  ol^ 
served  the  manners  of  many  barbarous  races.  But 
here  is  something  altogether  different  from  every  thing 
which  he  has  seen,  either  among  polished  men  ot 
aracug  savages     Here  is  a  community  politically,  in 
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tellectually,  and  morally  unlike  any  other  community 
of  which  he  has  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 
This  is  the  really  precious  part  of  historj',  the  com 
which  some  threshers  carefully  sever  from  the  chaft*,  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  chaff  into  the  gamer,  ai)d 
flinging  the  com  into  the  fire. 

Thinking  thus,  we  are  glad  to  learn  so  much,  and 
would  willingly  learn  more,  about  the  loves  of  Sir 
Wilham  and  his  mistress.  In  the  seventeenth  cei::tury, 
to  be  sure,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  a  much  more 
important  person  than  Temple's  sweetheart.  But 
death  and  time  equalise  all  things.  Neither  th^  great 
King,  nor  the  beauty  of  Bedfordshire,  neither  the 
gorgeous  paradise  of  MarU  nor  Mistress  Osborne's 
favourite  walk  "  in  the  common  that  lay  hard  by  the 
house,  where  a  great  many  young  wenches  used  to 
keep  sheep  and  cows  and  sit  in  the  shade  singing  of 
ballads,"  is  any  thing  to  us.  Lewis  and  Dorothy  are 
alike  dust.  A  cotton-mill  stands  on  the  ruins  of  Marli ; 
and  the  Osbomes  have  ceased  to  dwell  under  the 
ancient  roof  of  Chicksands.  But  of  that  informatioD 
for  the  sake  of  which  alone  it  is  worth  while  to  study 
remote  events,  we  find  so  much  in  tlie  love  letters 
which  Mr.  Courtenay  has  published,  that  we  would 
gladly  purchase  equally  interesting  billets  with  ten 
times  their  weight  in  state-papers  taken  at-  random. 
To  us  surely  it  is  as  useful  to  know  how  the  young 
Udiss  of  England  employed  themselves  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago,  how  far  their  minds  were  cultivated, 
hat  were  their  favourite  studies,  what  degree  of  lib- 
erty was  allowed  to  them,  what  use  they  made  of  that 
liberty,  what  accomplishments  they  most  valued  in  men, 
and  what  prook  of  tenderness  delicacy  permitted  Lhem 
U>  give  to  favoured  suitors,  as  to  know  all  about  th6 
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seizure  <>f  Frauche  Comtd  and  the  treat}  of  Nimegaen. 
The  mutual  relations  of  the  two  sexes  seem  to  us  to  be 
at  least  as  important  as  the  mutual  relations  of  any  two 
governments  in  the  world ;  and  a  series  of  letters  writ- 
ten by  a  virtuous,  amiable,  and  sensible  girl,  and  in- 
tended for  the  eye  of  her  lover  alone,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes ; 
whereas  it  is  perfectly  possible,  as  all  who  have  made 
any  historical  researches  can  attest,  to  read  bale  after 
bsde  of  despatches  and  protocols,  without  catching 
one  glimpse  of  light  about  the  relations  of  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Courtenay  proclaims  that  he  is  one  of  Dorothy 
Osborne's  devoted  servants,  and  expresses  a  hope  that 
the  pubUcation  of  her  letters  will  add  to  the  number. 
We  must  declare  ourselves  his  rivals.  She  really  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  charming  young  woman,  modest, 
generous,  affectionate,  intelligent,  and  sprightly  ;  a  roy- 
alist, as  was  to  be  expected  from  her  connections,  with- 
out any  of  that  political  asperity  which  is  as  unwomanly 
as  a  long  beard  ;  religious,  and  occasionally  gliding  into 
a  very  pretty  and  endearing  sort  of  preaching,  yet  not 
too  good  to  partake  of  such  diversions  as  London  af- 
forded under  the  melancholy  rule  of  the  puritans,  or  to 
giggle  a  little  at  a  ridiculous  sermon  from  a  divine  who 
was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  great  lights  of  tlie  Assem- 
bly at  Westminster ;  with  a  little  turn  for  coquetjy , 
which  was  yet  perfectly  compatible  with  warm  and  dis- 
interested attachment,  and  a  httle  turn  for  satu*e,  which 
yet  seldom  passed  the  bounds  of  good-nature.  She 
loved  reading ;  but  her  studies  were  not  those  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  She  read  the  verses 
of  Cowley  and  Lord  Broghill,  French  Memoirs  recom- 
mended by  her  lover,  and  the  travels  of  Fernando 
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Mondez  Pinto.  But  her  fevourite  books  were  those 
ponderous  French  romances  which  modern  readers 
know  chiefly  from  the  pleasant  satire  of  Charlotte  Len- 
nox. She  could  not,  however,  help  laughing  at  the  vile 
English  into  wliich  they  were  translated.  Her  own 
style  is  very  agreeable ;  nor  are  her  letters  at  all  the 
worse  for  some  passages  in  which  raillery  and  tender- 
ness are  mixed  in  a  very  engaging  namby-pamby. 

When  at  last  the  constancy  of  the  lovers  had  tri- 
umphed over  all  the  obstacles  which  kinsmen  and  rivals 
could  oppose  to  their*  union,  a  yet  more  serious  calamity 
befell  them.  Poor  Mistress  Osborne  fell  ill  of  the  small- 
pox, and,  though  she  escaped  with  hfe,  lost  all  her 
beauty.  To  this  most  severe  trial  the  affection  and 
honour  of  the  lovers  of  tliat  age  was  not  unfrequently 
subjected.  Our  readers  probably  remember  what  Mrs, 
Hutchinson  tells  us  of  herself.  The  loffy  Cornelia-like 
spirit  of  the  aged  matron  seems  to  melt  into  a  long  for- 
gotten softness  when  she  relates  how  her  beloved 
Colonel,  married  her  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  quit 
the  chamber,  when  the  priest  and  all  tliat  saw  her  were 
affi*ighted  to  look  on  her.  But  God,"  she  adds,  with  a 
not  ungraceful  vanity,  "  recompensed  his  justice  and 
constancy,  by  restoring  her  as  well  as  before."  Temple 
showed  on  this  occasion  the  same  justice  and  constanqr 
which  did  so  much  honour  to  Colonel  Hutchinson. 
The  date  of  the  marriage  is  not  exactly  known.  But 
Mr.  Courtenay  sujiposes  it  to  have  taken  place  about 
the  end  of  the  yeai*  1654.  From  this  time  we  lose  sight 
of  Dorothy,  and  are  reduced  to  form  our  opinion  of  the 
terms  on  which  slie  and  her  husband  were  from  very 
slight  indications  which  may  easily  mislead  us. 

Temple  soon  went  to  Ireland,  and  resided  with  hii 
bther,  partly  at  Dublin,  partly  in  the  county  of  Car- 
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ow.  Ireland  was  probably  tlien  a  more  agreeable  resi 
dencc  for  the  higher  classes,  as  com})ared  witli  Englandi 
tliaii  it  has  ever  been  before  or  since.  In  no  j)art  of 
the  empire  were  the  superiority  of  Cromwell's  abilities 
and  tlie  force  of  his  character  so  signally  displayed.  He 
liad  not  the  power,  and  probably  had  not  the  inclinar 
tion,  to  govern  that  island  in  the  best  way.  The  rebel- 
lion of  the  aboriginal  race  liad  excited  in  England  a 
strong  religious  and  national  aversion  to  them ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  beheve  tiiat  the  Protector  was  so 
far  beyond  his  age  as  to  be  free  from  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent. He  had  vanquished  them ;  he  knew  that  tlie;t^ 
were  in  his  power  ;  and  he  regarded  them  a<«  a  band  of 
malefactors  and  idolaters,  who  were  merciftiUy  treated 
if  they  were  not  smitten  witli  the  edge  of  the  sword- 
On  those  who  resisted  he  had  made  war  as  the  Hebrews 
made  war  on  the  Canaanites.  Drogheda  was  as  Jen- 
cho  ;  and  Wexford  as  Ai.  To  the  remains  of  the  old 
population  tlie  conqueror  granted  a  peace,  such  as  that 
which  Israel  granted  to  the  Gibeonites.  He  made 
them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  But, 
good  or  bad,  he  could  not  be  otlierwise  tlian  great. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  Ireland  would  have 
round  in  him  a  most  just  and  beneficent  ruler.  She 
found  in  him  a  tyrant ;  not  a  small  teasing  tyrant,  such 
as  those  who  have  so  long  been  her  curse  and  her 
shame,  but  one  of  those  awfrd  tyrants  who,  at  Icng  in- 
tervals, seem  to  be  sent  on  earth,  like  avenging  angels, 
with  some  high  commission  of  destruction  and  reno- 
vation. He  was  no  man  of  half  measures,  of  mean 
affronts  and  ungracious  concessions.  His  Protestant 
ascendency  was  not  an  ascendency  of  ribands,  and  fid- 
dles, and  statues,  and  processions.  He  would  nevei 
bave  dreamed  of  abolishing  the  penal  code  and  with* 
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holding  fiolu  Catliolics  the  elective  fi'aiicLise,  of  giving 
them  tlie  elective  franchise  and  excluding  them  from 
Parliament,  of  admitting  them  to  Parliament,  and  refus- 
mg  to  them  a  faU  and  equal  paiticipation  in  all  the  bless- 
ings of  society  and  government.  The  thing  most  alien 
from  his  clear  intellect  and  his  commanding  spirit  was 
petty  persecution.  He  knew  how  to  tolerate  ;  and  he 
knew  how  to  destroy.  II  is  lulmin  istration  in  Ireland  was  an 
administration  on  what  are  now  called  Orange  principles, 
followed  out  most  ably,  most  ste  adily,  most  undauntedly, 
most  unrelentingly,  to  every  extreme  consequence  to 
which  those  principles  lead ;  aiid  it  would,  if  continued, 
inevitably  have  produced  tlie  effect  wliich  he  contem- 
plated, an  entire  decomposition  and  reconstnictiim  of  soci- 
ety. He  had  a  great  and  definite  object  in  view,  to  make 
Ireland  thoroughly  English,  to  make  Ireland  another 
Yorkshire  or  Norfolk.  Thinly  peopled  as  Ireland  then 
was,  this  end  was  not  unattainable ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  his  poUcy  had  been  followed 
dui*ing  Mtj  years,  this  end  would  have  been  attained. 
Instead  of  an  emigration,  such  as  we  now  see  from  Ire- 
limd  to  England,  there  was,  under  his  government,  a 
i\onstant  and  large  emigi^ation  from  England  to  Ireland. 
This  tide  of  population  ran  almost  as  strongly  as  that 
which  now  runs  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
to  the  states  behind  the  Ohio.  The  native  race  was 
diivcn  back  before  the  advancing  van  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  population,  as  the  American  Indians  or  the 
uibes  of  Southern  Africa  are  now  driven  back  before  the 
white  settlers.  Those  fearful  phaenomena  which  have 
almost  invaiiably  attended  the  planting  of  civilised  col- 
onies in  uncivilised  countries,  and  which  had  been 
known  to  the  nations  of  Europe  only  by  distant  and 
questionable  rumour,  were  now  publicly  exhibited  in 
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iheir  aiglit  The  words,  "  extirpation,"  "  ei-adication,*' 
were  often  in  the  months  of  the  English  back-settlera 
of  Leinstcr  and  Mnnsten  cruel  words,  yet,  in  their  cru- 
elty, containing  more  mercy  tlian  much  softer  express 
slons  which  have  since  been  sanctioned  by  universities 
and  cheered  by  Parliaments.  For  it  is  in  trutli  more 
merciftil  to  extirpate  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings 
St  once,  and  to  fill  the  void  with  a  well-governed  imp- 
utation, than  to  misgovern  millions  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  generations.  We  can  much  more  easily 
pardon  tremendous  severities  inflicted  for  a  great  object, 
than  an  endless  series  of  paltry  vexations  and  oppres- 
sions inflicted  for  no  rational  object  at  all. 

Ireland  was  fiist  becoming  English.  Civilisation  and 
wealth  were  making  rapid  progress  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  island.  The  effects  of  that  iron  despotism 
are  described  to  us  by  a  hostile  witness  in  very  remark- 
able language.  "  Wliich  is  more  wonderful,"  says 
Lord  Clarendon,  all  this  was  done  and  settled  witliin 
little  more  than  two  years,  to  tliat  degree  of  perfection 
that  tliere  were  many  buildings  raised  for  beauty  as 
well  as  use,  orderly  and  regular  plantations  of  trees, 
and  fences  and  inclosures  raised  throughout  the  king- 
dom, purchases  made  by  one  from  anotlier  at  very  val- 
uable rates,  and  jointures  made  upon  marriages,  and  all 
otiier  conveyances  and  settlements  executed,  as  in  a 
kingdom  at  peace  mthin  itself,  and  where  no  doubt 
could  be  made  of  the  validity  of  titles." 

All  Templets  feelings  about  Irish  questions  were 
those  of  a  colonist  and  a  member  of  the  dominant  caste. 
He  troubled  himself  as  little  about  the  welfare  of  the 
remains  of  the  old  Celtic  population,  as  an  English 
farmer  on  the  Swan  River  troubles  himself  about  the 
(few  Hollanders,  or  a  Dutch  boor  at  the  Cape  about 
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the  CaflTres.  The  years  which  he  passed  In  Ireland 
while  the  Cromwellian  system  was  in  full  operation,  he 
always  described  as  "  years  of  great  sadsfaction/* 
Fanning,  gardening,  county  business,  and  studies  rather 
entertaining  than  pro&und,  occupied  his  time.  In  pol- 
itics he  took  no  part,  and  many  years  later  he  attributed 
this  inaction  to  his  love  of  the  ancient  constitution, 
which,  he  said,  "  would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  into 
pubUc  affairs  till  the  way  was  plain  for  the  King's 
happy  restoration."  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  tliat 
any  offer  of  employment  was  made  to  him.  If  he  re- 
ally did  refuse  any  preferment,  we  may,  without  much 
breach  of  charity,  attribute  the  refiisal  ratlier  to  the 
caution  which,  during  his  whole  life,  prevented  liim 
from  running  any  risk,  than  to  the  fervour  of  liis  loyalty. 

In  1660  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  life. 
He  sat  in  the  convention  wliich,  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  confusion  that  preceded  the  Restoration,  wa« 
summoned  by  the  chiefs  of  the  army  of  Ireland  to 
meet  in  Dublin.  After  the  King's  return  an  Irish  par- 
liament was  regularly  convoked,  in  which  Temple  rep- 
resented the  county  of  Carlow.  The  details  of  his 
conduct  in  this  situation  are  not  known  to  us.  But  we 
ai*e  told  in  general  terms,  and  can  easily  believe,  that 
he  showed  great  moderation,  and  great  aptitude  for 
business.  It  is  probable  that  he  also  distinguished  him- 
self in  debate  ;  for  many  years  afterwards  he  remarked 
that  hij  friends  in  Ireland  used  to  think  that,  if  he 
had  any  talent  at  all,  it  lay  in  that  way." 

In  May,  1663,  the  Irish  parliament  was  prorogued, 
\ui  Temple  repaired  to  England  with  his  wife.  Hia 
mcome  amounted  to  about  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
a  sum  wliich  was  then  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a 
fiunlly  mixing  in  &shionable  circles.    He  passed  twc 
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yoAm  in  London,  where  he  seems  to  have  led  tliat  easy 
lounging  life  which  was  best  suited  to  liis  temper. 

He  was  not,  however,  immiudiul  of  his  interest 
He  had  brought  with  him  letters  of  introduction  from 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
to  Clarendon,  and  to  Henry  Bennet,  Loixi  Arhngton, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State.  Clai'endon  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  But  his  power  was  visibly  dechning, 
and  was  certain  to  decline  more  and  more  eveiy  day. 
An  observer  much  less  discerning  than  Temple  might 
easily  perceive  that  the  Chancellor  was  a  man  who  be- 
longed to  a  by-gone  world,  a  representative  of  a  past 
age,  of  obsolete  modes  of  thinking,  of  unfashionable 
vices,  and  of  more  unfashionable  virtues.  His  long 
exile  had  made  him  a  stranger  in  the  country  of  his 
birth.  His  mind,  heated  by  conflict  and  by  personal 
suffering,  was  far  more  set  against  popular  and  tolerant 
courses  than  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  breakuig 
out  of  the  civil  war.  He  pined  for  the  decorous  tyr- 
anny of  the  old  Whitehall ;  for  the  days  of  tliat  sainted 
king  who  deprived  his  people  of  their  money  and  their 
ears,  but  let  tlieir  wives  and  daughters  alone  ;  and  could 
scarcely  reconcile  himself  to  a  court  with  a  seraglio 
and  without  a  StaiMshamber.  By  taking  this  course 
ue  made  himself  every  day  more  odious,  both  to  the 
overeign,  who  loved  pleasure  much  more  than  prerog- 
ative, and  to  the  people,  who  dreaded  royal  prerogatives 
much  more  than  royal  pleasures ;  and  thus  he  was  at 
last  more  detested  by  the  Court  than  any  chief  of  the 
Opposition,  and  more  detested  by  the  Parliament  than 
tny  pandar  of  the  Coiurt. 

Temple,  whofe  great  maxim  was  to  defend  no  party, 
was  not  likely  to  cUng  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  a 
minister  the  study  of  whose  hie  was  to  offend  all 
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parties.  Arlington,  whose  influence  was  gradiiaDT 
rising  as  that  of  Clarenaon  diminished,  was  the  meet 
useful  patron  to  whom  a  young  adventurer  could  at- 
tach himself.  This  statesman,  without  virtue,  wisdom, 
or  strength  of  mind,  had  raised  himself  to  greatness 
by  superficial  qualities,  and  was  the  mere  creature  of 
the  time,  the  circumstances,  and  the  company.  The 
dignified  reserve  of  manners  which  he  had  acquired 
during  a  residence  in  Spain  provoked  the  ridicule  of 
those  who  considered  the  usages  of  the  French  court 
as  the  only  standard  of  good  breeding,  but  served 
to  impress  the  crowd  with  a  favourable  opinion  of 
his  sagacity  and  gravity.  In  situations  where  the 
solemnity  of  the  Escurial  would  have  been  out  of  place, 
he  threw  it  aside  without  difficulty,  and  conversed 
with  great  humour  and  vivacity.  While  the  multi- 
tude were  talking  of  "Bennet's  grave  looks,"  ^  his 
mirth  made  his  presence  always  welcome  in  the  royal 
closet.  Wliile  Buckingham,  in  the  antechamber,  was 
mimicking  the  pompous  CastiUan  strut  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  diversion  of  Mistress  Stuart,  this  stately 
Don  was  ridiculing  Clai'endou's  sober  counsels  to  the 
King  within,  till  his  Majesty  cried  with  laughter,  and 
the  Chancellor  with  vexation.  There  perhaps  never 
was  a  man  whose  outward  demeanour  made  such  dif- 
ferent impressions  on  difierent  people.  Count  Hamil- 
ton, for  example,  describes  him  as  a  stupid  formalist, 
n-ho  had  been  made  secretary  solely  on  account  of  his 
nystenous  and  important  looks.  Clarendon,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  represents  him  as  a  man  whose  best 
faculty  was  raillery,"  and  who  was  "  for  his  pleasant 
dud  agi'oeable  humour  acceptable  unto  the  King.' 

^  **  Bennet's  fpuve  looks  were  a  pretence  "tea  line  In  one  of  tbi  iKstf 
^litioAl  poemt  of  that  age.  .... 
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The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  destitute  as  Beniiet  was 
of  all  the  higher  qualifications  of  a  minister,  he  had  a 
wonderful  talent  for  becoming,  in  outward  semblance, 
all  things  to  all  men.  He  had  two  aspects,  a  busy  and 
serious  one  for  the  public,  whom  he  wished  to  awe 
into  respect,  and  a  gay  one  for  Charles,  who  thought 
that  the  greatest  service  which  could  be  rendered  to 
a  prince  was  to  amuse  him.  Yet  both  these  were 
masks  which  he  laid  aside  when  they  had  served  theif 
turn.  Loug  afVer,  when  he  had  retired  to  his  deer- 
park  and  fish-ponds  in  Suffolk,  and  had  no  motive  to 
act  the  part  cither  of  the  hidalgo  or  of  the  buffoon, 
Evelyn,  who  was  neither  an  unpractised  nor  an  un- 
disceming  judge,  conversed  much  with  him,  and 
pronounced  him  to  be  a  man  of  singularly  polished 
manners  and  of  gi'eat  colloquial  powers. 

Clarendon,  proud  and  imperious  by  nature,  soured 
by  age  and  discxise,  and  relying  on  his  great  talents  and 
services,  sought  out  no  new  allies.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  a  s^ort  of  morose  pleasure  in  slighting  and  pro- 
voking all  the  rising  talent  of  the  kingdom.  His  con- 
nections were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  small 
circle,  every  day  becoming  smaller,  of  old  cavaliei-s 
Aho  had  been  friends  of  his  youth  or  companions  of 
his  exile.  Arlingtc)n,  on  the  other  hand,  beat  up  every- 
whei-e  for  recruits.  No  man  had  a  greater  pei*sonal 
following,  and  no  man  exerted  himself  more  to  serve 
liif  adherents.  It  was  a  kind  of  habit  with  him  to 
oubh  up  his  dependents  to  his  own  level,  and  then  to 
complain  bitterly  of  their  ingratitude  because  they  did 
not  choose  to  ))e  his  dependents  any  longer.  It  was 
*lius  that  he  quarrelled  with  two  successive  Treasurers, 
tiiffiird  and  Danby.  To  Arlington  Temple  attached 
'jjiuself,  and  was  not  sparing  of  warm  professions  of 
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affection,  or  even,  we  grieve  to  say,  of  gioss  and  al« 
most  profane  adulation.  In  no  long  time  he  obtained 
his  reward. 

England  was  in  a  very  different  situation  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  powers  from  that  which  she  had  occu- 
pied during  the  splendid  administration  of  the  Protector. 
She  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  United  Provinces, 
then  governed  with  almost  regal  power  by  the  Grand 
Pensionary,  John  de  Witt;  and  though  no  war  had 
ever  cost  the  kingdom  so  much,  none  had  ever  been 
more  feebly  and  meanly  conducted.  France  had 
espoused  the  interests  of  the  States-General.  Deur 
mark  seemed  likely  to  take  the  same  side.  Spain, 
indignant  at  the  close  poHtical  and  matrimonial  alUance 
which  Charles  had  formed  with  the  House  of  Braganza, 
was  not  disposed  to  lend  him  any  assistance.  The 
great  plague  of  London  had  suspended  tiudu,  had  scat- 
tered the  ministers  and  nobles,  had  paralysed  every 
department  of  the  public  service,  and  had  increased 
the  gloomy  discontent  which  misgoveniment  had  begun 
to  excite  throughout  the  nation.  One  continental  aUy 
England  possessed,  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  a  restless 
and  ambitious  prelate,  bred  a  soldier,  and  still  a  soldier 
in  all  his  tastes  and  passions.  He  hated  the  Dutch  for 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  his  see,  and  dedared  him- 
self wilUng  t '  risk  his  Uttle  dominions  for  the  chance 
of  revenge.  He  sent,  accordingly,  a  strange  kind  of 
ambassador  to  London,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  spoke 
bad  English,  and  looked,  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  like  a 
uirtcr."  This  person  brought  a  letter  from  the  Bishop, 
oflsring  to  make  an  attack  by  land  on  the  Dutch  teni- 
tory.  The  English  ministers  eagerly  caught  at  tJ»e 
proposal,  and  promised  a  subsidy  of  500,000  rix-dolkrs 
to  their  new  ally.    It  wai  determined  to  send  an  £ng 
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ImIi  agent  tc  Munster ;  and  Arlington,  to  whose  de- 
[>artment  the  business  belonged,  fixed  on  Teniple  for 
this  post. 

Temple  accepted  the  commission,  and  acquitted  him« 
self  to  the  satislteustion  of  his  employers,  though  the 
whole  plan  ended  in  nothing,  and  the  Bishop,  finding 
that  France  had  joined  Holland,  made  haste,  after 
pocketing  an  instalment  of  liis  subsidy,  to  conclude  a 
separate  ])eace.  Temple,  at  a  later  period,  looked  back 
with  no  great  satisfaction  to  this  part  of  liis  life  ;  and 
excused  himself  for  undertaking  a  negotiation  from 
which  little  good  could  result,  by  saying  that  he  was 
then  young  and  very  new  to  business.  In  truth,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  placed  in  a  situation  where  the 
eminent  diplomatic  talents  which  he  possessed  could 
have  appeared  to  less  advantage.  He  was  ignorant  of 
the  German  language,  and  did  not  easily  accommodate 
himself  to  the  manners  of  the  people.  He  could  not 
bear  much  wine ;  and  none  but  a  hard  drinker  had 
any  chance  of  success  in  Westphalian  Society.  Under 
all  these  disadvantages,  however,  he  gave  so  much  sat- 
is&ction  that  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  appointed 
resident  at  the  viceregal  court  of  Brussels. 

BiTissels  suited  Temple  far  better  than  the  palaces  of 
the  boar-hunting  and  wine-bibbing  princes  of  Germany. 
He  now  occupied  one  of  the  most  important  posts  of 
observation  in  which  a  diplomatist  could  be  stationed. 
He  was  placed  in  the  temtory  of  a  great  neutral  power, 
between  the  territories  of  two  great  powers  which  weru 
at  war  with  England.  From  this  excellent  school  he 
soon  came  forth  the  most  accomplished  negotiator  of 
(us  age. 

In  the  mean  time  the  government  of  Charles  had 
mfferod  a  succession  of  humiliating  disasten.  The 
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extravagance  of  the  court  had  dissipated  all  the  means 
which  Parliament  had  supplied  for  the  purpose  of 
cai'rying  on  offensive  hostilities.  It  was  determined 
to  wage  only  a  defensive  war ;  and  even  for  defensive 
war  the  vast  resources  of  England,  managed  by  triflerB 
and  public  robbers,  were  found  insufficient.  The 
Dutch  insulted  the  British  coasts,  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
took  Sheemess,  and  carried  their  ravages  to  Chatham. 
The  bla25e  of  the  ships  burning  in  the  river  was  seen  at 
London:  it  was  rumoured  that  a  foreign  army  had 
landed  at  Gravesend  ;  and  military  men  seriously  pro- 
]>osed  to  abandon  tlie  Tower.  To  such  a  depth  of 
infamy  had  a  bad  administration  reduced  that  proud 
and  victorious  country,  which  a  few  years  before  had 
dictated  its  pleasure  to  Mazarine,  to  the  States-General, 
and  to  the  Vatican.  Humbled  by  the  events  of  the 
war,  and  dreading  the  just  anger  of  Parliament^  the 
English  Ministry  hastened  to  huddle  up  a  peace  with 
France  and  Holland  at  Breda. 

But  a  new  scene  was  about  to  open.  It  had  already 
been  for  some  time  apparent  to  discemuig  observers,  that 
England  and  Holland  were  threatened  by  a  common 
danger,  much  more  formidable  than  any  which  they 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  each  other.  The  old 
unemy  of  their  independence  and  of  their  religion  was 
no  longer  to  be  dreaded.  The  sceptre  had  passed 
Away  fi'om  Spain.  That  mighty  empire,  on  which  tlie 
sun  never  set,  which  had  crushed  the  Uberties  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  which  had  occupied  Paris  witli  Its 
armies,  and  covered  the  British  seas  with  its  sails, 
was  at  the  mercy  of  every  spoiler;  and  Europe  ob- 
served with  dismay  the  rapid  growth  of  a  new  and 
more  formidable  power.  Men  looked  to  Spain  and 
MW  only  weakness  disguised  and  increased  by  pride^ 
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dominions  of  vast  bulk  and  little  streLgtli,  tempting, 
nnwieldy,  and  defenceless,  an  empty  treasury,  a  sullen 
and  torpid  nation,  a  child  on  the  throne,  factions  in  the 
council,  ministers  who  served  only  themselves,  and 
soldiers  who  were  terrible  only  to  their  coimtrymen. 
Men  looked  to  France,  and  saw  a  large  and  compact 
territoiy,  a  rich  soil,  a  central  situation,  a  bold,  alert, 
and  ingenious  people,  large  revenues,  numerous  and 
well-disciphned  troops,  an  active  and  ambitious  prince, 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  surrounded  by  generals  of  un- 
rivalled skill.  The  projects  of  Lewis  could  be  coun- 
teracted only  by  ability,  vigour,  and  miion  on  the  part 
of  his  neighboui-s.  Abihty  and  vigour  had  hitherto 
been  found  in  the  councils  of  Holland  alone,  and  of 
union  there  was  no  appearance  in  Europe.  The  ques- 
tion of  Portuguese  independence  separated  England 
from  Spain.  Old  grudges,  recent  hostilities,  maritime 
pretensions,  commercial  competition  separated  England 
as  widely  from  the  United  Provinces. 

The  great  object  of  Lewis,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  reign,  was  the  acquisition  of  those  large  and 
valuable  provinces  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  lay 
contiguous  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  France.  Already, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  he  had 
invaded  those  provinces.  He  now  pushed  on  his  con- 
quest witli  scarcely  any  resistance.  Fortress  after 
fortress  was  taken.  Brussels  itself  was  in  dancjer  ;  and 
Temple  thought  it  wise  to  send  his  wife  and  children 
to  England.  But  his  sister.  Lady  Giffai*d,  who  had 
been  some  time  his  inmate,  and  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  more  important  personage  in  his  fiimily  than  his 
wife,  still  remained  with  him. 

De  Witt  saw  the  progress  of  the  B'rench  arms  with 
(gainful  anxiety.    But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
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Holland  alone  to  save  Flanders  ;  and  thb  difficulty  of 
forming  an  extensive  coalition  for  that  pui*posc.  appeai'ed 
almost  insuperable.  Lewis,  indeed,  affected  moder- 
ation. He  declared  himself  willing  to  agree  to  a  com 
promise  with  Spain.  But  these  offers  were  undoubt- 
edly mere  professions,  intended  to  quiet  the  apprelien- 
sions  of  the  neighbouring  powers ;  and,  as  his  position 
became  every  day  more  and  more  advantageous,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  rise  in  his  demands. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Temple  obtained 
from  the  English  Ministry  permission  to  make  a  tour 
in  Holland  incognito.  In  company  with  Lady  Gif 
fard  he  arrived  at  the  Hague.  He  was  not  charged 
with  any  public  commission,  but  he  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  of  introducing  himself  to  De  Witt. 
"  My  only  business,  sir,"  he  said,  "  is  to  see  the  things 
which  are  most  considerable  in  your  country,  and  I 
should  execute  my  design  very  imperfectly  if  I  went 
away  without  seeing  you."  De  Witt,  who  from  re- 
port had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Temple,  was  pleased 
by  the  complunent,  and  repUed  with  a  frankness  and 
cordiality  which  at  once  led  to  intimacy..  The  two 
statesmen  talked  calmly  over  the  causes  which  had 
estranged  England  from  Holland,  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  peace,  and  then  began  to  discuss  the  new 
dangers  which  menaced  Europe.  Temple,  who  had 
no  autliority  to  say  any  thing  on  behalf  of  tlie  English 
Government,  expressed  himself  very  guardedly.  De 
Witt,  who  was  himself  tlie  Dutch  Government,  had  no 
reason  to  be  reserved.  He  openly  declared  that  his 
wish  was  to  see  a  general  coalition  formed  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Flanders.  His  simplicity  and  openness 
amazed  Temple,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  a& 
%cted  solemnity  of  his  patron,  the  Secretary,  and  tc 
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the  eternal  doublings  and  evasions  which  passed  for 
great  feats  of  statesmanship  among  the  Spanish  politi- 
cians at  Brussels.  "Whoever,"  he  wrote  to  Arling- 
ton, "  deals  with  M.  de  Witt  must  go  the  same  plain 
way  that  he  pretends  to  in  his  negotiations,  withou* 
refining  or  colouring  or  offering  shadow  for  substance." 
Temple  was  scarcely  less  struck  by  the  modest  dwell- 
ing and  frugal  table  of  the  first  citizen  of  the  richest 
state  in  the  world.  While  Clarendon  was  amazing 
London  witli  a  dwelling  more  sumptuous  than  the 
palace  of  his  master,  while  Arlington  was  lavisliing 
his  ill-gotten  wealth  on  tlie  decoys  and  orange-^gardens 
and  interminable  conservatories  of  Euston,  the  great 
statesman  who  had  frustrated  all  their  plans  of  con- 
quest, and  the  roar  of  whose  guns  they  had  heard 
with  terror  even  in  the  galleries  of  Whitehall,  kept 
only  a  single  servant,  walked  about  the  streets  in  the 
plainest  garb,  and  never  used  a  coach  except  for  visits 
of  ceremony. 

Temple  sent  a  full  account  of  liis  interview  with 
De  Witt  to  ArUngton,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  the  Chancellor,  now  shared  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  the  principal  direction  of  affairs.  AiUng- 
ton  showed  no  disposition  to  meet  the  advances  of  the 
Dutch  minister.  Indeed,  as  was  amply  proved  a  few 
years  later,  both  he  and  his  master  were  perfectly 
willing  to  purchase  the  means  of  misgoverning  Eng- 
land by  giving  up,  not  only  Flanders,  but  the  whole 
Continent,  to  France.  Temple,  who  distinctly  saw 
tliat  a  moment  had  arrived  at  which  it  was  possible 
to  reconcile  his  country  witn  Holland,  to  reconcile 
Charles  with  the  Parliament,  to  bridle  the  power  of 
LfOwis,  to  efface  the  shame  of  the  late  ignominioufl 
var,  to  restore  England  to  the  same  place  in  Europe  - 
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which  she  had  occupied  under  Cromwell,  became  more 
and  more  urgent  in  his  representations.  Arlington*! 
replies  were  for  some  time  couched  in  cold  and  am* 
biguous  terms.  But  the  events  which  followed  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  in  the  autumn  of  1667,  appear 
to  have  produced  an  entire  change  in  his  views.  The 
discontent  of  the  nation  was  deep  and  general.  The 
administration  was  attacked  in  all  its  parts.  The  King 
and  the  ministers  laboured,  not  unsuccessfiilly,  to 
throw  on  Clarendon  the  blame  of  pa.st  miscarriages  ;  but 
though  the  Commons  were  resolved  that  the  late  Chan- 
cellor  should  be  the  first  victim,  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  he  would  be  the  last.  The  Secretary  was  per- 
sonally attacked  with  great  bitterness  in  the  course  of 
the  debates.  One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Lower  House 
against  Clai-endon  was  in  truth  a  censure  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government,  as  too  favourable  to  France. 
To  these  events  chiefly  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the 
change  which  at  this  crisis  took  place  in  the  measures 
of  England.  The  Ministry  seem  to  have  felt  that,  if 
they  wished  to  derive  any  advantage  from  Clarendon's 
downfall,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  abandon  what 
was  supposed  to  be  Clarendon's  system,  and  by  some 
splendid  and  popular  measure  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.  Accordingly,  in  December,  1667,  Temple 
received  a  despatch  containing  instructions  of  the  high- 
est importance.  The  plan  which  he  had  so  strongly 
recommended  was  approved ;  and  he  was  directed  to 
visit  De  Witt  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  States  were  willing  to  enter  into  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  league  with  England  against  the 
projects  of  France.  Temple,  accompanied  by  his  sister, 
instantly  set  out  for  the  Hague,  and  laid  the  propositions 
of  the  English  Government  before  the  Grand  Pension 
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ary.  The  Dutch  statesman  answered  with  character- 
istic straightforwardness,  that  he  was  Ailly  ready  to 
Rgree  to  a  defensive  confederacy ^but  that  it  was  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  States 
to  make  no  offensive  alliance  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  With  this  answer  Temple  hastened  from 
the  Hague  to  London,  had  an  audience  of  the  King, 
related  what  had  passed  between  himself  and  De  Witt, 
exerted  himself  to  remove  the  un&vourable  opinion 
which  had  been  conceived  of  the  Grand  Pensionary  at 
the  English  court,  and  had  the  satis&ction  of  succeeding 
in  all  his  objects.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1668,  a  council  was  held,  at  which  Charles  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  unite  with  the  Dutch  on  their 
own  terms.  Temple  and  Iiis  inde&tigable  sister  imme- 
diately sailed  again  for  the  Hague,  and,  afler  weatbering 
a  violent  storm  in  which  they  were  very  nearly  lost, 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of  their  destination. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other,  the  dealings 
between  Temple  and  De  Witt  were  singularly  fair  and 
open.  When  they  met,  Temple  began  by  recapitu- 
lating what  had  passed  at  their  last  interview.  De 
Witt,  who  was  as  little  given  to  lying  with  his  face  as 
with  his  tongue,  marked  his  assent  by  his  looks  while 
the  recapitulation  proceeded,  and,  when  it  was  con- 
cluded, answered  that  Temple's  memory  was  perfectly 
correct,  and  thanked  him  for  proceeding  in  so  exact 
and  sincere  a  manner.  Temple  tlien  informed  the 
Grand  Pensionary  that  the  King  of  England  had  deter- 
mined to  close  with  the  proposal  of  a  defensive  alliance. 
De  Witt  had  not  expected  so  speedy  a  resolution ;  and 
Vis  countenance  indicated  surprise  as  well  as  pleasure. 
But  he  did  not  retract,  and  it  was  speedily  arranged 
hat  England  and  Holland  should  unite  for  the  purpose 
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of  compelling  Lewis  to  abide  by  the  comprinnise  which 
he  had  formerly  offered.  The  next  object  of  the  tw  o 
Btatesmen  was  to  in(^ce  another  government  to  become 
R  party  to  their  league.  The  victories  of  Giistavus  and 
Torstenson,  and  the  political  talents  of  Oxenstiern, 
had  obtained  for  Sweden  a  consideration  in  Europe, 
disproportioned  to  her  real  power:  the  princes  of 
Northern  Germany  stood  in  great  awe  of  her ;  and  De 
Witt  and  Temple  agreed  that  if  she  could  be  induced 
to  accede  to  the  league,  it  would  be  too  strong  a  bar 
for  France  to  venture  on."  Temple  went  that  same 
evening  to  Count  Dona,  the  Swedish  Minister  at  the 
Hague,  took  a  seat  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner^ 
and,  with  that  air  of  frankness  and  good-will,  by  wliicli 
he  often  succeeded  in  rendering  his  diplomatic  over- 
tures acceptable,  explained  the  scheme  which  was  in 
agitation.  Dona  was  gi'eatly  pleased  and  flattered. 
He  had  not  powei:s  which  woidd  authorize  him  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  such  importance.  But  he  strongly 
ad^ased  Temple  and  De  Witt  to  do  their  part  without 
delay,  and  seemed  confident  that  Sweden  would  accede. 
The  ordinaiy  course  of  public  business  in  Holland  was 
too  slow  for  the  present  emergency ;  and  De  Witt 
appeared  to  have  some  scruples  about  breaking  throuj^i 
the  established  forms.  But  the  urgency  and  dexterity 
of  Temple  prevailed.  The  States-General  took  the 
responsibility  of  executing  the  treaty  with  a  celerity 
iu)precedented  in  the  annals  of  the  federation,  snd 
indeed  inconsistent  with  its  fundamental  laws.  Th€ 
state  of  public  feeling  was,  however,  such  in  all  th€ 
provinces,  that  this  irregularity  was  not  merely  par- 
doned but  applauded.  When  the  instrument  had  been 
formally  signed,  the  Dutch  Commissionei's  embrace^ 
the  English  Plenipoteatiary  with  the  warmest  expww- 
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rioiw  of  kindness  and  confidence.  "  At  Breda,"  ex- 
rkinied  Temple,  "we  embraced  as  friends,  here  an 
brotliers." 

This  memorable  negotiation  occupied  only  five  days. 
De  Witt  complimented  Temple  in  high  terms  on  having 
effected  in  so  short  a  time  what  must,  under  other 
management,  have  been  the  work  of  months;  and 
Temple,  in  his  despatches,  spoke  in  equally  high  terms 
of  De  Witt.  "  I  must  add  these  words,  to  do  M.  de 
Witt  right,  that  I  fi>und  him  as  plain,  as  direct  and 
square  in  the  course  of  this  business  as  any  man  could 
be,  though  often  stiff  in  points  where  he  thought  any 
advantage  could  accrue  to  his  countiy ;  and  have  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  be  satisfied  with  him  ;  and 
for  hb  industry,  no  man  had  ever  more  I  am  sure. 
For  these  five  days  at  least,  neither  of  us  spent  any 
idle  hours,  neither  day  nor  night." 

Sweden  willingly  acceded  to  the  league,  which  is 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Triple  Alliance  ; 
and,  after  some  signs  of  ill-humour  on  the  part  of 
France,  a  general  pacification  was  the  result. 

The  Triple  Alliance  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights,  as 
a  measure  of  foreign  policy,  and  as  a  measure  of  domes- 
tic policy ;  and  under  both  aspects  it  seems  to  us  deserv- 
ing pf  all  the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

Dr.  Lingard,  who  is  undoubtedly  a  very  able  and 
well-informed  writer,  but  whose  great  ftmdamental 
rule  of  judging  seems  to  be  that  the  popular  opinion 
on  a  historical  question  cannot  possibly  be  correct, 
speaks  very  slightingly  of  this  celebrated  treaty ;  and 
Mr.  Courtenay,  who  by  no  means  regards  Temple 
with  that  profound  veneration  which  is  generally  found 
*li  biographers,  has  conceied,  in  our  opinion,  far  toe 
viiich  to  Dr.  Lingard. 
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The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Lingard  is  simply  this.  The 
Triple  Alliance  only  compelled  Lewis  to  make  ptiace 
on  the  terms  on  which,  before  the  alliance  was  formed, 
he  had  offered  to  make  peace.  How  can  it  then  be 
said  that  this  alliance  arrested  his  career,  and  pre* 
served  Europe  from  his  ambition  ?  Now,  this  i  eason- 
ing  is  evidently  of  no  force  at  all,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  Lewis  would  have  held  himself  bound 
by  his  former  offers,  if  the  alliance  had  not  been  formed ; 
and,  if  Dr.  Lingard  thinks  tliis  a  reasonable  supposi- 
tion, we  should  be  disposed  to  say  to  him,  in  the  words 
of  that  great  poUtician,  Mrs.  Western ;  "  Indeed, 
brother,  you  would  make  a  fine  plenipo  to  negotiate 
with  the  French.  They  would  soon  persuade  you 
that  they  take  towns  out  of  mere  defensive  principles." 
Our  own  impression  is  that  Lewis  made  his  offer  only 
in  order  to  avert  some  such  measure  as  the  Tri]ile 
Alliance,  and  adhered  to  his  offer  only  in  consequence 
of  that  alliance.  He  had  refused  to  consent  to  an  ar- 
mistice. He  had  made  all  his  arrangements  for  a  win- 
ter campaign.  In  the  very  week  in  which  Temple  and 
the  States  concluded  their  agreement  at  the  Hague, 
Fraiiche  Comt^  was  attacked  by  the  French  armies, 
and  in  three  weeks  the  whole  province  was  conquered. 
This  prey  Lewis  was  compelled  to  disgorge.  And 
what  compelled  him  ?  Did  the  object  seem  to  hhn 
small  or  contemptible?  On  the  contrary,  the  an- 
nexation of  Franche  Oomt^  to  his  kingdom  was.  one 
of  the  favourite  projects  of  his  life.  Was  he  vrithheld 
by  regard  for  his  word  ?  Did  he,  who  never  in  any 
other  transaction  of  his  reign  showed  the  smallest  re- 
spect for  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  public  &ith, 
who  violated  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  who  violated 
\he  Treaty  of  Aix,  who  violated  the  Treaty  of  Nirae 
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guen,  who  violated  the  Partition  Treaty,  who  violated 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  feel  himself  restrained  by  his 
word  on  this  single  occasion  ?  Can  any  person  who 
is  acquainted  witli  his  character  and  with  liis  whole 
policy  doubt  that,  if  the  neighbouring  powci's  would 
have  looked  quietly  on,  he  would  instantly  have 
risen  in  his  demands?  How  then  stands  the  case? 
He  wislied  to  keep  Franche  Comt6.  It  was  not  from 
reganl  to  his  word  that  he  ceded  Franche  C'omt^. 
Why  then  did  he  cede  Franche  Comt^  ?  We  answer, 
as  all  £uropc  answered  at  the  time,  from  fear  of  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

But  grant  that  Lewis  was  not  really  stopjied  in  his 
progress  hy  this  famous  league ;  still  it  is  certain  that 
the  world  tlien,  and  long  after,  believed  that  he  was  so 
stopped,  and  that  this  was  the  prevailing  impression  in 
France  as  well  as  in  odier  countries.  Temple,  thei'e- 
fore,  at  the  very  least,  succeeded  in  raising  the  a*edit  of 
his  country,  and  in  lowering  the  credit  of  a  rival  power. 
Here  there  is  no  room  for  controversy.  No  grubbmg 
among  old  state-papers  will  ever  bring  to  Kght  any  doc- 
ument which  will  shake  these  facts ;  that  Europe  be- 
lieved the  ambition  of  France  to  have  been  curbed  by 
the  three  powers ;  that  England,  a  few  months  before 
the  last  among  the  nations,  forced  to  abandon  her  own 
seas,  unable  to  defend  the  mouths  of  her  own  rivei"s, 
regained  almost  as  high  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  her 
neighbours  as  she  had  held  in  tlie  times  of  Elizabfjth 
and  Oliver;  and  that  all  this  change  of  opinion  was 
produced  in  five  days  by  wise  and  resolute  counsels, 
without  the  firing  of  a  single  gun.  That  the  Triple 
Alliance  effected  this  will  hardly  be  disputed ;  and 
Uierefore,  even  if  it  effected  notliing  else,  it  mast  still 
Se  regarded  as  a  mastei^piece  of  diplomacy. 
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Considered  as  a  measure  of  domestic  pcdicy^  tfait 
treaty  seoms  to  be  equally  deserving  of  approbation. 
It  did  much  to  allay  discontents,  to  reconcile  the  sorer- 
eign  with  a  people  who  had,  imder  his  wretched  admin* 
istration,  Wome  ashamed  of  him  and  of  themsclv»ef<. 
It  was  a  kind  of  pledge  for  internal  good  government. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  had  at  that  time 
the  closest  connection  with  our  domestic  pohcy.  From 
the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, Holland  and  France  were  to  England  what  the 
right-hand  horseman  and  the  lefl-hand  houseman  in 
Biirger's  fine  ballad  were  to  the  Wildgraf,  the  good 
and  the  evil  counsellor,  the  angel  of  hght  and  the  angel 
of  darkness.  The  ascendency  of  France  was  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  prevalence  of  tyranny  in  domes- 
tic afi^rs.  The  ascendency  of  Holland  was  as  insepa* 
rably  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  poUtical  hberty 
and  of  mutual  toleiution  among  Protestant  sects.  How 
fatal  and  degrading  an  influence  Lewis  was  destined  to 
exercise  on  the  British  counsels,  how  great  a  dehver- 
ance  our  country  was  destined  to  owe  to  the  States, 
could  not  be  foreseen  when  tlie  Triple  Alliance  was 
concluded.  Yet  even  then  all  discerning  men  consid- 
ered it  as  a  good  omen  for  the  English  constitution  and 
the  reformed  religion,  that  the  Government  had  attached 
itself  to  Holland,  and  had  assumed  a  firm  and  somewhat 
hostile  attitude  towards  France.  The  fame  of  this 
measure  was  the  greater,  because  it  stood  so  entirely 
alone.  It  was  the  single  eminently  good  act  performed 
by  the  Government  during  the  iiit(;rval  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  Revolution.^  Every  person  who 
had  the  smallest  part  in  it,  and  some  who  Iiad  no  pai*t 

^  **  Tbe  onlj  good  public  thing  tliat  tiatli  been  done  cince  tlie  King  came 
into  Euglaod."  —  Pbpys's  Diarg,  Ftbruor^  li,  1607-8. 
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in  it  at  all,  battled  for  a  share  of  the  credit.*  The  most 
parsimonious  republicans  were  ready  to  grant  money 
for  tlie  purpose  of  cariying  into  eflect  tlie  provisions  of 
this  popular  alliance  ;  and  the  great  Tory  poet  of  that 
age,  in  his  finest  satires,  repeatedly  spoke  with  rever- 
ence of  the  "  triple  bond." 

This  negotiation  raised  the  fame  of  Temple  both  at 
home  and  abroad  to  a  great  height,  to  such  a  height, 
indeed,  as  seems  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  hia 
friend  Arlington.  While  London  and  Amsterdam  re« 
sounded  with  acclamations  of  joy,  the  Secretary,  in 
very  cold  oiiicial  language,  communicated  to  his  friend 
the  approbation  of  the  King ;  and,  lavish  as  the  Gov- 
ernment was  of  titles  and  of  money,  its  ablest  servant 
was  neither  ennobled  nor  enriched. 

Temple's  next  mission  was  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
a  general  congi*ess  met  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the 
work  of  tlie  Triple  Alliaiit^e.  On  his  road  he  received 
abundant  proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held. 
Salutes  wei'e  fired  from  the  walls  of  the  towns  through 
which  he  passed ;  the  population  poured  forth  into  the 
streets  to  see  him  ;  and  tlie  magistrates  entertained  him 
with  ^eches  and  banquets.  After  the  dose  of  the 
negotiations  at  Aix  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  at 
the  Hague.  But  in  both  these  missions  he  experienced 
much  vexation  from  the  rigid,  and,  indeed,  mijust  parsi- 
mony of  the  Government.  Profuse  to  many  unworthj" 
applicants,  the  Ministers  were  niggardly  to  him  alone. 
They  secretly  disliked  liis  pohtics ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  indemnified  themselves  for  the  humiliation  of  adopt- 
uig  Ids  measures,  by  cutting  down  his  salary  and  delay- 
ing  the  settlement  of  his  outfit. 

At  the  Hague  he  was  received  with  cordiaUty  hj 
0«  Witt,  and  with  the  most  signal  marks  of  respect  bj 
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the  States-General.  His  situation  was  in  one  point  ex- 
tremely delicate.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  the  heredi- 
taiy  chief  of  the  faction  opposed  to  the  administradoD 
of  De  Witt,  was  the  nephew  of  Charles.  To  preserre 
the  confidence  of  the  ruling  party,  without  showing  anj 
want  of  respect  to  so  near  a  relation  of  his  own  master, 
was  no  easy  task.  But  Temple  acquitted  himself  so 
well  that  he  appears  to  have  been  in  great  favour,  both 
with  the  Grand  Pensionary  and  with  the  Prince. 

In  the  main,  the  years  which  he  spent  at  the  Hague 
seem,  in  spite  of  some  pecuniary  difficulties  occasioned 
by  the  ill-will  of  the  English  Ministers,  to  have  passed 
very  agreeably.  He  enjoyed  the  highest  personal  con- 
sideration. He  was  surrounded  by  objects  interesting 
in  the  highest  degree  to  a  man  of  his  observant  turn  of 
mind.  He  had  no  wearing  labour,  no  heavy  I'esponsi- 
bility  ;  and,  if  he  had  no  opportunity  of  adding  to  his 
high  reputation,  he  ran  no  risk  of  impairing  it. 

But  evil  times  were  at  hand.  Though  Charles  had 
for  a  moment  deviated  into  a  wise  and  dignified  policy, 
his  heart  had  always  been  with  France ;  and  France 
employed  every  means  of  seduction  to  lure  him  back. 
His  impatience  of  control,  his  greedmess  for  money,  his 
passion  for  beauty,  his  family  afiections,  all  his  tastes, 
all  his  feelings,  were  practised  on  with  the  utmost  dex- 
terity. His  interior  Cabinet  was  now  composed  of  men 
such  as  that  generation,  and  that  generation  alone,  pro- 
duced ;  of  men  at  whose  audacious  profligacy  the  ren 
egades  and  jobbers  of  our  own  time  look  with  the  samt 
sort  of  admiring  despair  with  which  our  sculptors  con 
template  the  Theseus,  and  our  painters  the  Cartoons 
To  be  a  real,  hearty,  deadly  enemy  of  the  liberties  anc 
religion  of  the  nation  was,  in  that  dark  conclave,  ar 
honourable  distinction,  a  distinction  which  belonge4 
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only  to  the  daring  and  impetuous  Clifford.  His  asso- 
ciates were  men  to  whom  all  creeds  and  all  constititions 
were  alike ;  who  were  equally  ready  to  profess  the  fiiith 
of  Geneva,  of  Lambeth,  and  of  Rome;  who  were 
equally  ready  to  be  tools  of  power  without  any  sense 
of  loyalty,  and  stirrers  of  sedition  without  any  zeal  for 
freedom. 

it  was  hardly  possible  even  for  a  man  so  penetrating 
as  De  Witt  to  foresee  to  what  depths  of  wickedness  and 
infamy  this  execrable  administration  would  descend. 
Yet,  many  signs  of  the  great  woe  which  vas  coming 
on  Europp,  the  visit  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  her 
brother,  the  unexplained  mission  of  Buckingham  to 
Paris,  the  sudden  occupation  of  Lorraine  by  the  French, 
made  the  Grand  Pensionary  uneasy ;  and  his  alann  in- 
creased when  he  learned  that  Temple  had  received  or- 
ders to  repair  instantly  to  London.  De  Witt  earnestly 
pressed  for  an  explanation.  Temple  very  sincerely 
replied  that  he  hoped  that  the  English  Ministers  would 
adhere  to  tlie  principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  "  I  can 
answer,"  he  said,  "only  for  myself.  But  that  I  can  do. 
If  a  new  system  is  to  be  adopted,  I  will  never  have  any 
part  in  it.  I  have  told  the  King  so ;  and  I  will  make 
my  words  good.  If  I  return  you  will  know  more:  and 
if  I  do  not  return  you  will  guess  more."  De  Witt  smiled, 
and  answered  that  he  would  hope  the  best,  and  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  others  from  forming  un- 
&vourable  surmises. 

In  October,  1670,  Temple  reached  London ;  and  all 
his  worst  suspicions  were  immediately  more  than  con- 
firmed. He  repaired  to  the  Secretary's  house,  and  was 
kept  an  hour  and  a  half  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber, 
whilst  Lord  Ashley  was  closeted  with  Arlington.  When 
at  length  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  Arlington  was 
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dry  and  cold,  asked  trifling  questions  about  the  vojagOi 
And  then,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  dis- 
cussing business,  called  in  his  daughter,  an  engaging 
little  girl  of  three  years  old,  who  was  long  after  de- 
scribed by  poets  "as  dressed  in  aU  the  bloom  of  smiling. 
natui*e,"  and  whom  Evelyn,  one  of  the  witnesses  of  her 
inauspicious  marriage,  mournfully  designated  as  "  the 
sweetest,  hopefullest,  most  beautifal  child,  and  most  vir- 
tuous too."  Any  particular  conversation  was  impossi- 
ble: and  Temple,  who  with  all  his  constitutional  oi 
philosophical  indiflerence,  was  sufficiently  sensitive  on 
the  side  of  vanity,  felt  this  treatment  keenly.  The  next 
day  he  offered  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  King,  who 
was  snuffing  up  the  morning  air  and  feeding  his  ducks 
in  the  Mall.  Charles  was  civil,  but,  hke  Arlington, 
carefully  avoided  all  conversation  on  poHti*^.  Temple 
fbimd  tliat  all  his  most  respectable  fiiends  were  entirely 
excluded  from  the  secrets  of  the  inner  council,  and  were 
awaiting  in  anxiety  and  dread  for  what  those  mysterious 
deliberations  might  produce.  At  length  he  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  light.  The  bold  spirit  and  fierce  passions 
of  Clifford  made  him  the  most  unfit  of  all  men  to  be 
the  keeper  of  a  momentous  secret.  He  told  Temple, 
with  great  veliemence,  that  the  States  had  behaved 
basely,  that  De  Witt  was  a  rogue  and  a  rascal,  that  it 
was  below  the  King  of  England,  or  any  other  king,  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  such  wretches;  that  this 
ought  to  be  made  known  to  all  the  world,  and  that  it 
Was  the  duty  of  the  Minister  at  the  Hague  to  declare  it 
publicly.  Temple  commanded  his  temper  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  replied  calmly  and  firmly,  that  he  should 
make  no  such  declaration,  and  that,  if  he  were  called 
upon  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  States  and  their  Minii' 
ters,  he  would  say  exactly  what  he  thought. 
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He  now  saw  clearly  that  tlie  tempest  was  gathering 
last,  that  the  great  alliance  which  he  had  formed  and 
over  which  he  had  watched  with  pai*ental  care  was 
about  to  be  dissolved,  that  times  were  at  hand  when  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him,  if  he  continued  in  public 
life,  either  to  take  part  decidedly  against  the  Court,  or 
to  forfeit  the  high  reputation  wliich  he  enjoyed  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  began  to  make  preparations  for  retir- 
ing altogether  from  business.  He  enlarged  a  little  gai> 
den  which  he  had  purchased  at  Sheen,  and  laid  out 
some  money  in  ornamenting  his  house  there.  He  was 
still  nominally  ambasaaaor  to  Holland ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish Ministers  continued  during  some  months  to  flatter 
the  States  with  the  hope  that  he  would  speedily  return. 
At  length,  in  June,  1671,  the  designs  of  the  Cabal  were 
ripe.  The  infamous  treaty  with  France  had  been  rati- 
fied. The  season  of  deception  was  past,  and  that  of 
insolence  and  violence  had  arrived.  Temple  received 
his  formal  dismission,  kissed  the  King's  liand,  was  repaid 
for  his  services  with  some  of  those  vague  compliments 
and  promises  which  cost  so  Uttle  to  the  cold  heart,  the 
easy  temper,  and  the  ready  tongue  of  Charles,  and  qui- 
etly Mrithdrew  to  his  little  nest,  as  he  called  it,  at  Sheen. 

There  he  amused  himself  with  gardening,  whicli  he 
practised  so  successfully  that  the  fame  of  his  fruit-trees 
soon  spread  &r  and  wide.  But  letters  were  his  chief 
iK>lace.  He  had,  as  we  have  mentioned,  been  from  his 
youth  in  the  habit  of  diverting  himself  with  compo- 
Mtion.  The  clear  and  agreeable  language  of  his 
despatches  had  early  attracted  the  notice  of  his  employ- 
ars ;  and,  before  the  peace  of  Breda,  he  had,  at  the 
request  of  ArUngton,  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  war, 
o(  which  nothing  is  now  known,  except  that  it  had 
lome  vogue  at  the  time,  and  that  Charles,  not  a  con- 
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keniptible  judge,  pronounced  it  to  be  very  well  written 
Temple  had  also,  a  short  time  before  he  began  to  reside 
at  the  Hague,  written  a  treatise  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
in  wliich  he  showed  all  the  feelings  of  a  Cromwellian. 
He  had  gradually  formed  a  style  singularly  lucid  and 
melodious,  superficially  deformed,  indeed,  by  Gallicismfl 
and  Hispanicisms,  picked  up  in  tiavel  or  in  negotiation, 
but  at  the  bottom  pure  English,  which  genei*ally  flowed 
along  with  careless  simphcity,  but  occasionally  rose 
even  into  Ciceronean  magnificence.  The  length  of 
his  sentences  has  often  been  remarked.  But  in  truth 
this  length  is  only  apparent.  A  critic  who  considers  as 
one  sentence  eveiy  thing  that  lies  between  two  full 
stops  will  undoubtedly  call  Temple's  sentences  long. 
But  a  critic  who  examines  them  carefully  will  find  thai 
they  are  not  swollen  by  parenthetical  matter,  that  their 
structure  is  scarcely  ever  intricate,  that  they  are  formed 
merely  by  accumulation,  and  that,  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  now  and  then  leaving  out  a  conjunction, 
and  now  and  then  substituting  a  full  stop  for  a 
semicolon,  they  might,  without  any  alteration  in  the 
order  of  the  words,  be  broken  up  into  very  short  periods, 
with  no  sacrifice  except  that  of  euphony.  The  long 
sentences  of  Hooker  and  Clarendon,  on  the  contrary, 
are  really  long  sentences,  and  cannot  be  turned  into 
abort  ones,  without  being  entirely  taken  to  pieces. 

The  best  known  of  the  works  which  Temple  com- 
posed during  his  first  retreat  from  official  business  are 
tn  Essay  on  Government,  which  seems  to  us  exceed- 
ingly childish,  and  an  Account  of  the  United  Provinces, 
which  we  value  as  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.  Wlio- 
ever  compares  these  two  treatises  will  probably  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  Temple  was  not  a  very  deep 
9r  accurate  reasoner,  but  was  an  excellent  observer 
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that  he  had  no  call  to  philosophical  speculation,  but 
that  he  was  qualified  to  excel  as  a  writer  of  Memoirs 
and  Travels. 

While  Temple  was  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  the 
great  storm  which  had  long  been  brooding  over  Europe 
burst  with  such  fury  as  for  a  moment  seemed  to 
threaten  ruin  to  all  free  governments  and  all  Protes- 
tant churches  France  and  England,  without  seeking 
for  any  decent  pretext,  declared  war  against  Holland* 
The  immense  armies  of  Lewis  poured  across  the  Rhine, 
and  invaded  the  territory  of  the  United  Provinces. 
The  Dutch  seemed  to  be  paralysed  by  terror.  Great 
towns  opened  their  gates  to  straggling  parties.  Regi- 
ments flung  down  their  arms  without  seeing  an  enemy. 
Guelderland,  Overyssel,  Utrecht  were  overrun  by  the 
conquerors.  The. fires  of  the  French  camp  were  seen 
from  the  walls  of  Amsterdam.  In  the  first  madness  of 
despair  the  devoted  people  turned  their  rage  against  the 
most  illustrious  of  their  fellow-citizens.  De  Ruyter 
was  saved  with  difficulty  from  assassins.  De  Witt  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  an  infuriated  rabble.  No  hope  was 
left  to  tiie  Commonwealth,  save  in  the  dauntless,  the 
ardent,  the  inde&tigable,  the  imconquerable  spirit 
iirhich  glowed  under  the  frigid  demeanour  of  the  young 
Prince  of  Orange. 

That  great  man  rose  at  once  to  the  full  dignity  of 
Lis  part,  and  approved  himself  a  worthy  descendant  of 
ihe  line  of  heroes,  who  had  vindicated  the  liberties  of 
Buro])e  against  the  house  of  Austria.  Nothing  coidd 
shake  his  fidelity  to  his  country,  not  his  close  connec- 
^an  with  the  royal  £unily  of  England,  not  the  most 
earnest  solicitations,  not  the  most  tempting  ofiers.  The 
spirit  of  the  nation,  that  spirit  which  had  maintained 
the  great  conflict  against  tixe  gigantic  power  of  Philip 
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revived  in  all  its  strength.  Counsels,  such  as  are  in- 
spired by  a  generous  despair,  and  are  almost  always 
followed  by  a  speedy  dawn  of  hope,  were  gravely  c<mi- 
certed  by  the  statesmen  of  Holland.  To  open  tlicir 
dykes,  to  man  their  ships,  to  leave  their  countiy,  with 
all  its  miracles  of  art  and  industry,  its  cities,  its  canals, 
its  villas,  its  pastures,  and  its  tulip  gardens,  buried 
under  the  waves  of  the  German  ocean,  to  bear  to  a 
distant  climate  their  Calvinistic  fidth  and  their  old  Ba- 
tavian  liberties,  to  fix,  perhaps  with  happier  auspices, 
the  new  Stadthouse  of  their  Commonwealth,  under 
other  stars,  and  amidst  a  strange  vegetation,  in  the 
Spice  Islands  of  the  Eastern  seas ;  such  were  the  plans 
which  they  had  the  spirit  to  form ,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
men  who  have  the  spirit  to  form  such  plans  are  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  executing  them. 

The  Allies  had,  during  a  short  period,  obtained  suc- 
cess beyond  their  hopes.  This  was  their  auspicious 
moment.  They  neglected  to  improve  it.  It  passed 
away;  and  it  returned  no  more.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  French  armies.  Lewis 
returned  to  be  amused  and  flattered  at  Versailles.  The 
country  was  under  water.  The  winter  approached. 
The  weather  became  stormy.  The  fleets  of  the  com- 
bined kings  could  no  longer  keep  the  sea.  The  repub- 
lic had  obtained  a  respite ;  and  the  circumstances  were 
iuch  that  a  respite  was,  in  a  military  view,  important, 
in  a  political  view  almost  decisive. 

The  alliance  against  Holland,  formidable  as  it  was, 
vas  yet  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  succeed  at 
all,  unless  it  succeeded  at  once.  The  English  Minis* 
*ers  could  not  carry  on  the  war  without  money.  They 
could  legally  obtain  money  only  from  the  Parliament ; 
Aud  they  were  most  unwi]lin|r  tr  call  the  Parliament 
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tcjgether.  The  measures  which  Charles  had  adopted  al 
home  were  even  more  unpopular  than  his  foreign  policy. 
He  had  bound  himself  by  a  treaty  with  Lewis  to  rees- 
taljh'sh  the  CathoUc  religion  in  England ;  and,  in  pur- 
suance  of  this  design,  he  had  entered  on  tlie  same  path 
which  his  brother  afterwards  trod  with  greater  obstinacy 
to  a  more  fatal  end.  The  King  had  annulled,  by  his 
own  sole  authority,  the  laws  against  Catholics  and  other 
dissenters.  The  matter  of  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence exasperated  one  half  of  his  subjects,  and  the  man- 
ner the  other  half.  Liberal  men  would  have  rejoiced 
to  see  a  toleration  granted,  at  least  to  all  Protestant 
sects.  Many  high  churchmen  had  no  objection  to  the 
King's  dispensing  power.  But  a  tolerant  act  done  in  an 
unconstitutional  way  excited  the  opposition  of  all  who 
were  zealous  either  for  the  Church  or  for  tlie  privileges 
of  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  of  ninety-nine  English- 
men out  of  a  hundred.  The  ministers  were,  there- 
fore, most  unwilling  to  meet  the  Houses.  Lawless  and 
desperate  as  their  counsels  were,  tne  boldest  of  them 
had  too  much  value  for  his  neck  to  thiiik  of  resorting 
to  benevolences,  privy-seals,  ship-money,  or  any  of  the 
other  unlawful  modes  of  extortion  which  had  been  fa- 
miliar to  the  preceding  age.  The  audacious  fraud  of 
shutting  up  the  Exchequer  furnished  them  with  about 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which,  even 
m  better  hands  than  theirs,  would  not  have  sufficed 
for  the  war-charges  of  a  single  year.  And  this  was 
t  step  which  could  never  be  repeated,  a  step  which, 
Hke  most  breaches  of  public  faith,  was  speedily  foimd 
So  have  caused  pecuniary  difficulties  greater  than  those 
which  it  removed.  All  the  money  that  could  be  raised 
'.vas  gone ;  Holland  was  not  conquered  ,*  and  the  King 
had  no  resource  but  in  a  Parliament 
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Had  a  general  election  taken  place  at  this  crisis,  I* 
18  probable  that  the  country  would  have  sent  up  repre- 
sentatives as  resolutely  hostile  to  the  Court  as  tho^ 
who  met  in  November,  1640  ;  that  the  whole  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  would  ha\e 
been  instantly  changed  ;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Caba!  would  have  expiated  their  crimes  on  Tower 
Hill.  But  the  House  of  Commons  was  still  the  same 
which  had  been  elected  twelve  years  before,  in  the 
midst  of  the  transports  of  joy,  repentance,  and  loyalty 
which  followed  the  Restoration ;  and  no  pains  had 
been  spared  to  attach  it  to  the  Court  by  places,  pen- 
sions, and  bribes.  To  the  great  mass  of  the  people  it 
was  scarcely  less  odious  than  the  Cabinet  itself.  Yet, 
though  it  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  those  strong 
measures  which  a  new  House  would  in  all  probability 
have  adopted,  it  was  sullen  and  unmanageable,  and 
undid,  slowly  indeed,  and  by  degrees,  but  most  ef- 
fectually, all  that  the  Ministers  had  done.  In  one 
session  it  annihilated  their  system  of  internal  govern- 
ment. In  a  second  session  it  gave  a  death-blow  to 
their  foreign  policy. 

The  dispensing  power  was  the  first  object  of  attack. 
The  Commons  would  not  expressly  approve  the  war ; 
but  neither  did  they  as  yet  expressly  condemn  it ;  and 
they  were  even  wiUing  to  grant  the  King  a  supply  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  hostihties,  on  condition  that 
\ie  would  redress  internal  grievances,  among  which 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  held  the  foremost  place. 

Shaftesbury,  who  was  Chancellor,  saw  that  the  game 
was  up,  that  he  had  got  all  that  was  to  be  got  by  siding 
with  despotism  and  Popery,  and  that  it  was  h^h  time 
to  tliiuk  of  being  a  demagogue  and  a  good  Protestant 
The  Loixl  Treasurer  Clifibixl  was  marked  out  by  his 
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DoIdnesSf  by  his  openness,  by  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
religion,  by  something^  which,  compared  with  the  vil- 
lany  of  his  colleagues,  might  almost  be  called  honesty, 
to  be  the  scapegoat  of  the  whole  conspiracy.  The 
King  came  in  person  to  the  House  of  Peers  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  their  Lordships  to  mediate  be» 
tween  him  and  the  Commons  touching  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence.  He  remained  in  the  House  while  his 
speech  was  taken  into  consideration  ;  a  common  prac- 
tice with  him  ;  for  the  debates  amused  his  sated  mind, 
and  were  sometitnes,  he  used  to  say,  as  good  as  a 
comedy.  A  more  sudden  turn  his  Majesty  had  cer- 
tainly never  seen  in  any  comedy  of  intrigue,  either  at 
his  own  play-house,  or  at  the  Duke's,  than  that  which 
this  memorable  debate  produced.  The  Lord  Treasurer 
spoke  with  characteristic  ardour  and  intrepidity  in 
defence  of  the  Declaration.  When  he  sat  down,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  rose  from  the  woolsack,  and,  to  the 
amaasement  of  the  King  and  of  the  House,  attackeo 
Clifford,  attacked  the  Declaration  for  which  he  had 
Viimself  spoken  in  Council,  gave  up  the  whole  policy 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Even  that  age  had  not  witnessed 
5  3  portentous  a  display  of  impudence. 

The  King,  by  the  advice  of  the  French  Court,  which 
cared  much  more  about  the  war  on  the  Continent  than 
about  the  convulsion  of  the  EngUsh  heretics,  deter- 
nined  to  save  his  foreign  policy  at  the  expense  of  his 
nlans  in  fiivour  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  obtained 
a  supi^y  ;  and  in  return  for  this  concession  he  cancelled 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  and  made  a  formal  re- 
nunciation of  the  dispensing  power  before  he  prorogued 
the  Houses. 

But  it  was  no  more  in  his  power  to  go  on  with  tlie 
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war  than  t:  maintain  his  arbitrary  system  at  Iiome. 
His  Ministry  y  betrayed  within,  and  fiercely  assailed 
from  without,  went  rapidly  to  pieces.  Clifibrd  threw 
down  the  white  stafi^,  and  retired  to  the  woods  of 
Ugbrook,  vowing,  with  bitter  tears,  that  he  would 
never  again  see  that  turbulent  city,  and  that  per- 
fidious Court.  Shaftesbury  was  ordered  to  deliver 
up  the  Great  Seal,  and  instantly  carried  over  his 
front  of  brass  and  his  tongue  of  poison  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Opposition.  The  remaining  members  of  the 
Cabal  had  neither  the  capacity  of  the  late  Chancellor, 
nor  the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  late  Treasurer. 
They  were  not  only  unable  to  carry  on  their, former 
projects,  but  began  to  tremble  for  their  own  lands  and 
heads.  The  Parliament,  as  soon  ^  as  it  again  met, 
began  to  murmur  against  the  alliance  with  France 
and  the  war  with  Holland  ;  and  the  murmur  gradually 
swelled  into  a  fierce  and  terrible  clamour.  Strong 
resolutions  were  adopted  against  Lauderdale  and  Buck- 
ingham. Articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited 
against  Arlington.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  men- 
tioned with  reverence  in  every  debate ;  and  the  eyes 
of  all  men  were  turned  towards  the  quiet  orchard, 
where  the  author  of  that  great  league  was  amusing 
himself  with  reading  and  gardening. 

Temple  was  ordered  to  attend  the  King,  and  was 
cliarged  with  tlie  office  of  negotiating  a  separate  peace 
with  Holland.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  London  had  been  empowered  by  the  States-General 
to  treat  in  their  name.  With  him  Temple  came  to  a 
speedy  agreement ;  and  in  three  days  a  treaty  was 
concluded. 

The  highest  honours  of  the  State  were  now  within 
Temple's  reach.    After  the  retirement  of  Clifford,  the 
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white  stafi  had  been  doUvered  to  Thomas  Oslrame, 
Boon  after  created  Earl  of  Danby,  who  was  related  to 
Lady  Temple,  and  had,  many  years  (gurlier,  travellea 
and  played  tennis  with  Sir  William.  Danby  was  an 
interested  and  dishonest  man,  but  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  abilities  or  of  judgment  He  was,  indeed,  a 
fieur  better  adviser  than  any  in  whom  Charles  had  hith- 
erto repased  confidence.  Clarendon  was  a  man  of  an- 
othet*  generation,  and  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
the  society  which  he  had  to  govern.  The  members  of 
the  Cabal  were  ministers  of  a  foreign  power,  and  ene- 
mies of  the  Established  Church ;  and  had  in  conse* 
quence  raised  again3t  themselves  and  their  master 
an  irresistible  storm  of  national  and  religious  hatred. 
Danby  wished  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  preroga- 
tive; but  he  had  the  sense  to  see  that  this  could  be 
done  only  by  a  complete  change  of  system.  He  knew 
the  English  people  and  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
he  knew  that  the  course  which  Charles  had  recently 
taken,  if  obstinately  pursued,  might  well  end  before 
the  windows  of  the  Banqueting-House.  He  saw  that 
the  true  policy  of  the  Crown  was  to  ally  itself,  not 
with  the  feeble,  the  hated,  the  down-trodden  CathoUcs, 
but  with  the  powerful,  the  wealthy,  the  popular,  the 
dominant  Church  of  England ;  to  trust  for  aid,  not  to 
a  foreign  Prince  whose  name  was  hateful  to  the  British 
nation,  and  whose  succours  could  be  obtained  only  on 
terms  of  vassalage,  but  to  the  old  Cavalier  party,  to 
the  landed  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  the  universities.  By 
rallying  round  the  throne  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Royalists  and  High-Churchmen,  and  by  using  without 
stint  all  the  resources  of  corruption,  he  flattered  him^i 
lelf  that  he  could  manage  the  Parliament.  That  he 
Uled  is  to  be  attributed  leas  to  himself  than  to  his  man- 
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ter.  Of  the  disgmceiiil  dealings  which  wcr"  stili  kept 
up  with  the  French  Court,  Danby  deserved  little  or 
none  of  the  blame,  though  he  suffered  the  whole  jnui- 
ishment. 

Danby,  with  great  parliamentary  talents,  liad  paid 
little  attention  to  European  politics,  and  wished  for  the 
help  of  some  person  on  whom  he  coidd  rely  in  the  for- 
eign department.  A  plan  was  accordingly  arranged 
for  making  Temple  Secretary  of  State.  Arlington  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Cabal  who  still  held  office  in 
England.  The  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
made  it  necessary  to  remove  him,  or  rather  to  require 
him  to  sell  out ;  for  at  that  time  the  great  offices  of 
State  were  bought  and  sold  as  conunissions  in  the  army 
now  are.  Temple  was  informed  that  he  should  have 
the  Seals  if  he  woidd  pay  Arlington  six  thousand 
poimds.  The  transaction  had  nothing  in  it  discredit- 
able, according  to  the  notions  of  that  age,  and  tlie  in- 
vestment would  have  been  a  good  one ;  for  we  imagine 
that  at  that  time  the  gains  which  a  Secretaiy  of  State 
might  make,  without  doing  any  thing  considered  as 
improper,  were  very  considerable.  Temple's  friends 
offered  to  lend  him  the  money  ;  but  he  was  fully  deter- 
mined not  to  take  a  post  of  so  much  responsibility  in 
times  so  agitated,  and  under  a  Prince  on  whom  so  little 
rehance  could  be  placed,  and  accepted  the  embassy  to 
the  Hague,  leaving  Arlington  to  find  another  pur- 
chaser. 

Before  Temple  left  England  he  had  a  long  audience 
of  the  King,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  great  severity  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  late  Minyitiy.  The  King 
owned  that  things  had  turned  out  ill.  "  Bnt,"  said  he, 
if  I  had  been  well  served,  I  might  have  made  a  good 
business  of  it."    Temple  was  alarmecl  at  this  language, 
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and  inferred  from  it  that  the  system  of  the  Cabal  had 
not  been  abandoned,  but  only  suspended.  He  tlier^ 
fore  thought  it  liis  duty  to  go,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter."  He  strongly  represented  to 
the  King  the  impossibihty  of  establishing  either  absolute 
government,  or  the  Catholic  religion  in  England ;  and 
concluded  by  repeating  an  observation  which  he  had 
heard  at  Brussels  from  M.  Gourville,  a  very  intelligent 
Frenchman  well  known  to  Charles :  A  King  of  Eng- 
iatid,"  said  Gourville,  who  is  willing  to  be  the  man  of 
his  people,  is  tlie  greatest  king  in  the  world,  but  if  he 
wishes  to  be  more,  by  heaven  he  is  nothing  at  all !  " 
The  King  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  impatience  dur- 
ing this  lecture ;  but  at  last  he  laid  his  hand  kindly  on 
Temple's  shoulder,  and  said,  You  are  right,  and  so  is 
Gourville ;  and  I  will  be  the  man  of  my  people." 

With  this  assurance  Temple  repaired  to  the  Hague 
in  July,  1674.  Holland  was  now  secure,  and  France 
was  surrounded  on  every  side  by  enemies.  Spain  and 
the  Empire  were  in  aims  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
Lewis  to  abandon  all  that  he  had  acquired  since  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  A  congress  for  the  purpose  of 
patting  an  end  to  the  war  was  opened  at  Nimeguen 
under  the  mediation  of  England  in  1675  ;  and  to  that 
congress  Temple  was  deputed.  The  work  of  concilia- 
tion, however,  went  on  very  slowly.  The  belligerent 
powers  were  still  sanguine,  and  the  mediating  power 
was  unsteady  and  insincere. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Opposition  ui  England  became 
more  and  more  formidable,  and  seemed  frilly  determined 
to  force  tlie  King  into  a  war  with  France*  Charles 
was  desuxHis  of  making  some  appointments  which  might 
strengths  tlie  administration  and  conciliate  the  confi- 
ience  of  the  public.    No  man  was  more  esteemed  by 
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the  nation  than  Temple ;  jet  he  had  never  been  coo* 
cerned  in  any  opposition  to  any  goTemn.ent.  In  July, 
1677,  he  was  sent  for  from  Nimegnen.  Charles  re- 
ceived him  with  caresses,  earnestly  pressed  him  to  ac- 
cept the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  promised  to 
bear  half  the  charge  of  buying  out  the  present  holder. 
Temple  was  charmed  by  the  kindness  and  politeness  of 
the  King's  maimer,  and  by  the  liveliness  of  his  Majes- 
^'s  conversation ;  but  his  prudence  was  not  to  be  so 
laid  asleep.  He  calmly  and  steadily  excused  himself. 
The  King  affected  to  treat  his  excuses  as  mere  jests, 
and  gaily  said,  "  Go ;  get  you  gone  to  Sheen.  We 
shall  have  no  good  of  you  till  yon  have  been  there  ;  and 
when  you  have  rested  yourself,  come  up  again."  Tem- 
ple withdrew  and  staid  two  days  at  his  villa,  but  returned 
to  town  in  the  same  mind ;  and  the  King  was  forced  to 
consent  at  least  to  a  delay. 

But  while  Temple  thus  carefully  shimned  the  respon- 
sibility of  beanng  a  part  in  the  general  direction  of 
affairs,  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of  that  never-fidling 
fiagacity  which  enabled  him  to  find  out  ways  of  distin- 
guishing himself  without  risk.  He  had  a  principal  share 
in  bringing  about  an  event  which  was  at  the  time  hailed 
with  general  satisfaction,  and  which  subsequently  pro- 
duced consequences  of  the  highest  importance.  This 
was  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Lady 
Mary. 

In  the  following  year  Temple  returned  to  the  Hague ; 
and  thence  he  was  ordered,  in  the  close  of  1678,  to  re- 
pair to  Nimegnen,  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the  hollow 
and  unsatisfactory  treaty  by  which  the  distractions  of 
Europe  were  for  a  short  time  suspended.  He  grumbled 
much  at  being  required  to  affix  his  name  to  bad  articlei 
which  he  had  not  framed,  and  s^ll  more  at  having  to 
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orarel  in  very  cold  weather.  After  all,  a  di^cultj  of 
etiquette  prevented  him  from  signing,  and  he  returned 
to  the  Hague.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  there  when  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  King,  whose  embarrass- 
ments were  now  far  greater  than  ever,  was  fully  resolved 
immediately  to  appoint  him  Secretary  of  State.  He  a 
third  time  declined  that  high  post,  and  began  to  mak<! 
preparations  for  a  journey  to  Italy  ;  thinking,  doubtless, 
that  he  should  spend  his  time  much  more  pleasantly 
among  pictures  and  ruins  than  in  such  a  whirlpool  of 
political  and  religious  frenzy  as  was  then  i^ng  in 
London. 

But  the  King  was  in  extreme  necessity,  and  was  no 
longer  to  be  so  easily  put  off.  Temple  received  positive 
orders  to  repair  instantly  to  England.  He  obeyed,  ann 
found  the  country  in  a  state  even  more  fearftd  tlian  that 
which  he  had  pictured  to  himself. 

Those  are  terrible  conjunctures,  when  the  discon* 
tents  of  a  nation,  not  light  and  capricious  discontents, 
but  discontents  which  have  been  steadily  increasing 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  have  attained  their  ftdl 
maturity.  The  discerning  few  predict  the  approach 
of  these  conjunctures,  but  predict  in  vain.  To  the 
many,  the  evil  season  comes  as  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
•un  at  noon  comes  to  a  people  of  savages.  Society 
which,  but  a  short  time  before,  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
feet  repose,  is  on  a  sudden  agitated  with  the  moo^ 
fearful  convulsions,  and  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  rf 
dissolution ;  and  the  rulers  who,  till  the  mischief  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary  remedies,  had  never 
oestowed  one  thought  on  its  existence,  stand  bewfldored 
Uid  panic-stricken,  without  hope  or  resource,  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion.  One  such  conjimcture  thia 
generation  has  seen.    God  errant  that  we  may  nevoi 
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tee  another!  At  such  a  conjuncture  it  was  thai 
Temple  landod  on  English  ground  in  the  beginning  of 
1679. 

The  Parliament  had  obtained  a  gUmpse  of  the 
King's  dealings  witli  France;  and  their  anger  had 
been  ui^ustly  directed  against  Danbj,  whose  conduct 
as  to  that  matter  had  been,  on  tlie  whole,  deserving 
ratlier  of  praise  than  of  censure.  The  Popish  Plot, 
tlie  murder  of  Godfrey,  the  iniamous  inyentims  of 
Oates,  the  discovery  of  Colman's  letters,  had  excited 
the  nation  to  madness.  All  the  disaffection  which 
had  been  generated  by  eighteen  years  of  misgovem- 
ment  had  come  to  the  birtli  togeth^.  At  this  moment 
the  King  had  been  advised  to  dissolve  that  Parliament 
wliicli  had  been  elected  jnst  after  his  restoration^  and 
wliich,  though  its  composition  had  since  that  time 
been  greatly  altered,  was  stiU  far  more  deeply  imbued 
with  Uie  old  cavalier  spirit  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded, or  that  was  likely  to  follow  it.  The  general 
election  had  commenced,  and  was  proceeding  with  a 
degree  of  excitement  never  before  known.  The  tide 
ran  fui*iously  against  the  Court.  It  was  clear  that  a 
majority  of  the  New  House  of  Commons  would  be,  to 
use  a  word  which  came  into  fashion  a  few  months 
later,  decided  Whigs.  Charles  had  found  it  necessary 
to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  public  feeling.  Th^ 
Duke  of  York  was  on  the  point  of  retiimg  to  Holland. 

I  never,"  says  Temple,  who  had  seen  the  abolition 
of  monarchy,  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
the  fidl  of  the  Protectorate,  the  declaration  of  Monk 
against  the  Rump,  I  never  saw  greater  disturbance 
in  men's  minds." 

The  King  now  with  the  utmost  urgency  besought 
Temple  to  take  the  seals.    The  pecuniary  part  of  the 
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arrangement  no  longer  presented  any  difficulty;  and 
Sir  William  was  not  quite  so  decided  in  his  refusal  aa 
he  had  formerly  be^.  He  took  three  days  to  consider 
the  posture  of  affairs,  and  to  examine  liis  own  feelings ; 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ^^the  scene  was 
onfit  for  such  an  actor  as  he  knew  himself  to  be." 
Yet  he  felt  that,  by  refosing  help  to  the  King  at  such  a 
crisb,  he  might  give  much  offence  and  incur  much 
censure.  He  shaped  his  course  with  his  usual  dex- 
terity. He  affected  to  be  very  desirous  of  a  seat  in 
Parliament;  yet  he  contrived  to  be  an  unsuccessful 
candidate ;  and,  when  all  the  writs  were  returned,  he 
represented  that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  take  the 
seals  till  he  could  procure  admittance  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  in  this  manner  he  succeeded  in  avoid- 
ing the  greatness  which  others  desired  to  thrust  upon 
him. 

The  Parliament  met;  and  the  violence  of  its  pro- 
ceedings surpassed  all  expectation.  The  Long  Parliar 
ment  itself,  with  much  greater  provocation,  had  at  its 
conmiencement  been  less  violent.  The  Treasurer  was 
instantly  driven  from  office,  impeached,  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Sharp  and  veliement  votes  were  passed  on  the 
•ubjeet  of  the  Popish  Plot.  The  Commons  were  pre- 
pared to  go  much  further,  to  wrest  from  the  King  hia 
prerogative  of  mercy  in  cases  of  high  political  orimesi 
and  to  alter  die  suooession  to  the  Crown.  Charles  was 
thoroughly  perplexed  and  dismayed.  Temple  saw  him 
almost  daily,  and  thought  him  impressed  with  a  deep 
sense  of  his  errors,  and  of  the  miserable  state  into 
which  they  had  brought  him.  Their  conferences  be* 
tame  longer  and  more  confidential :  and  Temple  began 
to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able 
W  teoonoile  parties  at  home  aa  he  had  leocoioLled  hostile 
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States  abroad ;  that  he  might  be  able  to  suggest  a  plan 
which  should  allay  all  heats,  eflace  the  memoiy  of  al 
past  grierances,  secure  the  nation  from  mi^vemment, 
and  protect  the  Crown  against  the  encroachments  of 
Parliament. 

Temple's  plan  was  that  the  existing  Privy  Council, 
which  consisted  of  fifty  members,  should  be  dissolved, 
that  there  should  no  longer  be  a  small  interior  council, 
like  that  which  is  now  designated  as  the  Cabinet,  that 
a  new  Privy  Council  of  thirty  members  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  that  the  King  should  pledge  himself  to 
govern  by  the  constant  advice  of  tin's  body,  to  suffer  all 
his  afiairs  of  every  kind  to  be  freely  debated  there,  and 
not  to  reserve  any  part  of  the  public  business  for  a 
secret  committee. 

Fifteen  of  the  members  of  this  new  council  were  to 
be  great  officers  of  State.  The  other  fifteen  were  to 
be  independent  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  great- 
est weight  in  the  country.  In  appointing  them  par- 
ticular regard  was  to  be  had  to  the  amount  of  their 
property.  The  whole  annual  income  of  the  counsel- 
lors was  estimated  at  800,000Z.  The  annual  income 
of  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
supposed  to  exceed  400,000?.  The  appointment  of 
wealthy  counsellors  Temple  describes  as  "  a  chief  re- 
gard, necessary  to  this  constitution." 

This  plan  was  the  subject  of  frequent  conversation 
between  the  King  and  Temple.  After  a  month  passed 
in  discussions  to  which  no  third  person  appears  to  have 
been  privy  Charles  declared  himself  satisfied  of  the 
expediency  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  resolved  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Temple  has  left  ns 
or-  account  of  these  conferences.    Historians  bave^ 
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therefore,  been  left  to  form  their  own  conjectures  as  to 
the  object  of  this  very  extraordinary  plan,  "  this  Con- 
Btitution,"  as  Temple  himself  calls  it.  And  we  cannot 
say  that  any  explanation  which  has  yet  been  given 
seems  to  us  quite  satisfiu^tory.  Indeed,  almost  all  the 
writers  whom  we  have  consulted  appear  to  consider  the 
change  as  merely  a  change  of  administration,  and  so 
considering  it,  they  generally  applaud  it  Mr.  Courte- 
nay,  who  has  evidently  examined  this  subject  with 
more  attention  than  has  often  been  bestowed  upon  it, 
seems  to  think  Temple's  scheme  very  strange,  unin- 
telligible, and  absurd.  It  is  with  very  great  di£Sdence 
that  we  offer  our  own  solution  of  what  we  have  always 
thought  one  of  the  great  riddles  of  English  history. 
We  are  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  Privy  Council  was  really  a  much 
more  remarkable  event  than  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, and  that  what  Temple  had  in  view  was  to  effect, 
under  coloiu*  of  a  change  of  administration,  a  perma- 
nent change  in  the  Constitution. 

The  plan,  considered  merely  as  a  plan  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Cabinet,  is  so  obviously  inconvenient,  that  we 
cannot  easily  believe  this  to  have  been  Temple's  chief 
object.  The  number  of  the  new  Council  alone  would 
be  a  most  serious  objection.  The  largest  cabinets  of 
modem  times  have  not,  we  believe,  consisted  of  more 
than  fifteen  members.  Even  this  number  has  generally 
been  thought  too  large.  The  Marquess  Wellealey, 
whose  judgment  on  a  question  of  executive  administra- 
tion is  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  that  of  any  states* 
man  that  England  ever  produced,  expressed,  during  the 
ministerial  negotiations  of  the  year  1812,  his  conviction 
^t  even  tliirteen  was  an  inconveniently  large  number, 
ftut  in  a  Cabinet  of  thirty  members  what  chance  could 
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there  be  of  finding  unity,  secrecy,  expedition,  any  of 
the  qualities  which  such  a  body  ought  to  possess  ?  in- 
deed, the  members  of  suek  a  Cabinet  were  closely 
hound  together  by  interest,  if  they  all  had  a  deep  stake 
in  the  permanence  of  the  Administration,  if  the  majority 
were  dependent  on  a  small  number  of  leading  men,  the 
thirty  might  perhaps  act  as  a  smaller  number  would  act, 
tliough  more  slowly,  more  awkwardly,  and  with  more 
risk  of  improper  disclosures.  But  the  CouncQ  which 
Temple  proposed  was  so  framed  that  if,  instead  of  thirty 
membei*s,  it  liad  contained  only  ten,  it  would  still  have 
been  the  most  unwieldy  and  discordant  Cabinet  that 
ever  sat.  One  half  of  the  members  were  to  be  persons 
holding  no  office,  persons  who  had  no  motive  to  com- 
promise their  opinions,  or  to  take  any  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  an  unpopular  measure,  persons,  there- 
fore, who  might  be  expected,  as  often  as  there  might  be 
a  crisis  requiring  the  most  cordial  co-operation,  to  draw 
off  firom  the  rest,  and  to  throw  every  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  public  business.  The  circumstance  that 
they  were  men  of  enormous  private  wealth  only  made 
the  matter  worse.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  check- 
tng  body ;  and  therefore  it  is  dearable  that  it  should,  to 
a  great  extent,  consist  of  men  of  independent  fortune, 
who  receive  nothing  and  expect  nothing  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  with  executive  boards  the  case  is  quite 
different.  Their  business  is  not  to  check,  but  to  set. 
The  very  same  things,  therefore,  which  are  the  virtues 
of  Parliaments  may  be  vices  in  Cabinets.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  a  greater  curse  to  the  country  than  an 
Administration,  the  members  of  which  should  be  as 
perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  and  ais  little  under 
ihe  necessity  of  making  mutual  concessions,  as  ihs^  rep- 
resentatives  of  London  and  Devonshire  in  the  Hoo«a  4J 
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Commons  are  and  ought  to  be.  Now  Templets  new 
Council  was  to  contain  fifteen  members  who  were  tc 
hold  no  offices,  and  the  average  amount  of  whose  pri- 
vate estates  was  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  an  income 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  a  man  of  rank  of 
that  period,  was  at  least  equal  to  tlurty  thousand  a  year 
in  our  time.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  such  men 
would  gratuitously  take  on  themselves  the  labour  and 
responsibility  of  Ministers,  and  the  unpopularity  which 
the  best  Ministers  must  sometimes  be  prepared  to  brave? 
Could  there  be  any  doubt  that  an  Opposition  would 
soon  be  formed  within  the  Cabinet  itself,  and  that  the 
consequence  would  be  disunion,  altercation,  tardiness  in 
operations,  the  divulging  of  secrets,  every  thing  most 
alien  fi*om  the  nature  of  an  executive  council  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  considerations  so  grave 
and  so  obvious  should  have  altogether  escaped  the 
notice  of  a  man  of  Temple's  sagacity  and  experience  ? 
One  of  two  tilings  appears  to  us  to  be  certain,  either 
that  his  project  has  been  misunderstood,  or  that  his 
talents  for  public  aiiairs  have  been  overrated. 

We  lean  to  the  opinion  that  his  project  has  been 
misunderstood.  His  new  Council,  as  we  have  shown, 
would  have  been  an  exceedingly  bad  Cabinet.  The 
inference  which  we  are  inclined  to  dmw  is  this,  that  he 
meant  his  Council  to  serve  some  other  purpose  than 
tliat  of  a  mere  Cabinet.  Barillon  used  four  or  five 
wonls,  which  contain,  we  think,  tlie  key  of  the  whole 
mystery.  Mr.  Courtenay  calls  them  pithy  words ;  but 
he  does  not,  if  we  are  right,  apprehend  their  whole 
force.  "  Ce  sont,"  said  Barillon,  "  des  iltats,  non  des 
tonseils." 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  what  we  imagine  to 
•ave  been  Temple's  views,  the  reader  must  remember 
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that  the  Government  of  England  was  at  that  mooient, 
and  had  been  during  nearly  eighty  years,  in  a  state  of 
transition.  A  change,  not  the  less  real  or  the  less 
exteasive  because  disguised  under  ancient  names  and 
forms,  was  in  constant  progress.  The  theory  of  the 
Constitution,  the  ftmdamental  laws  wliich  fix  the  pow- 
ers of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature,  underwent 
no  material  change  between  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  time  of  William  the  Third.  The  most  celebrated 
laws  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  those  subjects,  the 
Petition  of  Right,  the  Declaration  of  Right,  are  purely 
'ieclaratory.  They  purport  to  be  merely  recitals  of  the 
old  poUty  of  England.  They  do  not  establish  free 
government  as  a  salutary  improvement,  but  claim  it  as 
an  undoubted  and  immemorial  inheritance.  Neverthe- 
less, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  during  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  all  die  mutual  relations  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  State  did  practically  undergo  an  entire 
change.  The  letter  of  the  law  might  be  unaltered ; 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  the 
power  of  the  crown  was,  in  fact,  decidedly  predominant 
in  the  State  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  century  the  power 
of  Parliament,  and  especially  of  the  Lower  House,  had 
become  in  fact,  decidedly  predominant.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  the  sovereign  perpetually  violated, 
with  little  or  no  opposition,  the  clear  privileges  of  Par- 
liament. At  the  close  of  the  century,  the  ParUament 
had  virtually  drawn  to  itself  just  as  much  as  it  chose  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  sovereign  retained 
the  shadow  of  that  authority  of  which  the  Tudors  had 
held  the  substance.  He  had  a  legislative  veto  which 
he  never  ventured  to  exercise,  a  power  of  appointing 
Ministers,  whom  an  address  of  the  Commons  could  at 
>any  moment  force  him  to  discard,  a  power  of  declaring 
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war  which,  without  Parliamentary  support,  could  not 
be  carried  on  for  a  single  day.  The  Houses  of  Parha- 
mont  were  now  not  merely  legislative  assemblies,  not 
merely  checking  assemblies.  They  were  great  Coun- 
cils of  State,  whose  voice,  when  loudly  and  firmly 
raised,  was  decisive  on  all  questions  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy.  There  was  no  part  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Government  with  which  they  had  not  power  to 
interfere  by  advice  equivalent  to  command ;  and,  if 
they  abstained  from  intermeddling  with  some  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  administration,  they  were  with- 
held from  doing  so  only  by  their  own  moderation,  and 
by  the  confidence  which  they  reposed  in  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  instance  in 
history  of  a  change  so  complete  in  the  real  constitu- 
don  of  an  empire,  unaccompanied  by  any  correspond- 
mg  change  in  the  theoretical  constitution.  The  dis- 
guised transformation  of  the  Roman  commonwealth 
into  a  despotic  monarchy,  under  the  long  administrar 
tion  of  Augustus,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  parallel. 

This  great  alteration  did  not  take  place  without 
strong  and  constant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Stewart.  Till  1642,  that  resistance 
was  generaUy  of  an  open,  violent,  and  lawless  nature. 
If  the  Commons  refused  supplies,  the  sovereign  leaned 
a  benevolence.  If  the  Commons  impeached  a  favouritr 
minister,  the  sovereign  threw  the  chiefr  of  the  Opposi- 
tion into  prison.  Of  these  efforts  to  keep  down  the 
Parliament  by  despotic  force,  without  the  pretext  of 
law,  the  last,  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  most  wickeo 
was  the  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members.  That 
attempt  was  the  signal  for  civil  war,  and  was  followed 
by  eiglteen  years  of  blood  and  conftisian. 

The  days  of  titmUe  passed  by  ;  the  exiles  retnmed , 
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the  ibnme  was  again  set  tip  in  its  high  place ;  the  peer 
age  and  the  hierarchy  recovered  their  ancient  splen- 
dour. The  fundamental  laws  which  had  been  recited 
in  the  Petition  of  Right  were  again  solemnly  reco^ 
nised.  The  theoiy  of  the  English  constitution  was  the 
same  on  the  day  when  the  hand  of  Charles  the  Second 
was  kissed  by  tlie  kneeling  Houses  at  Whitehall  as  on 
the  day  when  his  fiither  set  up  the  royal  standard  at 
Nottingham.  There  was  a  short  period  of  doting  fond- 
ness, a  hysterica  passio  of  loyal  repentance  and  lorn 
But  emotions  of  this  sort  are  transitory ;  and  the  in- 
terests on  wliich  depends  the  progress  of  great  societki 
are  permanent.  The  transport  of  reconciliation  wai 
soon  over;  and  the  old  struggle  reconunenced. 

The  old  straggle  recommenced ;  but  not  precisely 
after  the  old  fiishion.  The  sovereign  was  not  indeed 
a  man  whom  any  common  warning  would  have  re- 
strained firom  the  grossest  violations  of  law.  But  it 
was  no  common  warning  that  he  had  recdved.  AO 
around  him  were  the  recent  signs  of  the  vengeance  of 
an  oppressed  nation,  the  fields  on  which  the  noUest 
blood  of  the  island  had  been  poured  forth,  the  castles 
shattered  by  the  cannon  of  the  Parliamentary  armies, 
the  hall  where  sat  the  stem  tribunal  to  whose  bar  had 
been  led,  through  lowering  ranks  of  pikemen,  the  cap- 
tive heir  of  a  hundred  kings,  the  stately  pilasters  before 
which  the  great  execution  had  been  so  fearlessly  done 
in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  restored  Prince, 
admonished  by  the  fete  his  father,  never  ventured  to 
%ttack  his  Parliaments  with  open  and  arbitrary  vio- 
lence. It  was  at  one  time  by  means  of  v^e  Parlia- 
ment itself,  at  another  time  by  means  of  the  courts  of 
law,  that  he  attempted  to  regain  for  the  Crown  its  oU 
predcminance.   He  began  with  gieat  advantages.  The 
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Arliament  of  1661  was  called  while  the  nation  was 
still  full  of  joy  and  tenderness.  The  great  majority  of  * 
the  House  of  Commons  were  zealous  royalists.  All 
the  means  of  influence  which  the  pati'oiiage  of  the 
Of»wn  aflbrded  were  used  without  limit.  Bribery  was 
reduced  to  a  system.  The  King,  when  he  could  spare 
money  from  his  pleasures  for  nothing  else,  could  spare 
it  for  purposes  of  corruption.  While  the  defence  of 
the  coasts  was  neglected,  while  ships  rotted,  while  arse- 
nals lay  empty,  while  turbulent  crowds  of  impaid  sea- 
men swarmed  in  tlie  streets  of  the  seaports,  something 
could  soil  be  scraped  together  in  the  Treasury  for  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  gold  of 
Prance  was  largely  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Yet  it  was  found,  as  indeed  might  have  been  foreseen, 
that  there  is  a  natural  lunit  to  the  effect  which  can  be 
produced  by  means  like  these.  There  is  one  thing 
which  the  most  corrupt  senates  are  unwilling  to  sell ; 
and  that  is  the  power  which  makes  tliem  worth  buying. 
The  same  selfish  motives  which  induced  them  to  take  a 
price  for  a  particular  vote  induce  them  to  oppose  every 
measure  of  which  the  effect  would  be  to  lower  tlie 
importance,  and  consequentiy  the  price,  of  their  votes. 
About  the  income  of  their  power,  so  to  speak,  thej 
are  quite  ready  to  make  bargains.  Bilt  they  are  not 
easily  persuaded  to  part  with  any  fragment  of  the 
principal.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  during  the 
long  continuance  of  this  Parliament,  the  Pensionary 
Parliament,  as  it  was  nicknamed  by  contemporaries, 
though  every  circumstance  seemed  to  be  &vourable 
to  the  Crown,  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  con- 
stantly sinking,  and  that  of  the  Commons  constantly 
rising.  The  meetings  of  the  Houses  were  more  fre- 
quent than  in  former  reigns ;  their  interference  was 
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more  harassing  to  the  Government  than  in  former 
reigns ;  they  had  begun  to  make  peace,  to  make  war, 
to  pull  down,  if  they  did  not  set  up,  administrations. 
Already  a  new  class  of  statesmen  had  appeared,  unheard 
of  before  that  time,  but  common  ever  since.  Under 
tlie  Tudors  and  the  earlier  Stuartc,  it  was  generally 
by  courtly  arts,  or  by  official  skill  and  knowledge, 
that  a  poUtician  raised  himself  to  power.  From  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second  down  to  our  own  days  a 
different  species  of  talent,  parliamentary  talent,  has 
been  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  qualifications  of  an 
English  statesman.  It  has  stood  in  the  place  of  all  other 
acquirements.  It  has  covered  ignorance,  weakness, 
rashness,  the  most  fatsil  maladministration.  A  great 
negotiator  is  nothing  when  compared  with  a  great 
debater;  and  a  minister  who  can  make  a  successful 
speech  need  trouble  himself  little  about  an  unsuccessfnl 
expedition.  This  is  the  talent  which  has  made  judges 
without  law,  and  diplomatists  without  French,  which 
has  sent  to  the  Admiralty  men  who  did  not  know  the 
stem  of  a  ship  from  her  bowsprit,  and  to  the  India 
Board  men  who  did  not  know  the  difierence  between 
a  rupee  and  a  pagoda,  which  made  a  foreign  secretary 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  as  George  the  Second  said,  had 
never  opened  Vattel,  and  which  was  very  near  making 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
could  not  work  a  sum  in  long  division.  This  was  the 
sort  of  talent  which  raised  Clifibrd  from  obscurity  to 
the  head  of  afiairs.  To  this  talent  Osborne,  by  burth 
a  simple  country  gentleman,  owed  his  white  stafi*,  his 
garter,  and  his  dukedom.  The  encroachment  of  the 
power  of  the  Parliament  on  the  power  of  the  Crown 
resembled  a  &tality,  or  the  operation  of  some  great 
law  of  nature.    The  will  of  the  individual  cn  th« 
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dirone,  or  of  the  individuals  in  the  two  Hcrases, 
teemed  to  gr>  for  nothing.  The  King'  might  be  (jager 
to  encroach ;  yet  something  constantly  drove  him 
back.  The  Parliament  might  be  loyal,  even  servile ; 
yet  something  constantly  m-ged  them  forward. 

These  things  were  done  in  the  green  tree.  What 
then  was  likely  to  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  The  Popish 
Plot  and  the  general  election  came  together,  and 
fornid  a  people  predisposed  to  the  most  violent  exci- 
tation. The  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  changed.  The  Legislature  was  filled  with  men 
who  leaned  to  Republicanism  in  politics,  and  to  Pre^ 
byterianism  in  religion.  They  no  sooner  met  than 
they  commenced  an  attack  on  the  Government  which, 
if  successful,  must  have  made  them  supreme  in  the 
State. 

Where  was  this  to  end  ?  To  us  who  have  seen  the 
solution  the  question  presents  few  difficulties.  But 
to  a  statesman  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second,  to 
a  statesman  who  wished,  without  depriving  the  Parlia- 
nent  of  its  privileges,  to  maintain  the  monarch  in  his 
old  supremacy,  it  must  have  appeared  very  perplexing. 

Clarendon  had,  when  Minister,  struggled,  honestly, 
perhaps,  but,  as  was  his  wont,  obstinately,  proudly, 
ind  offensively,  against  the  growing  power  of  the 
Commons.  He  was  for  allowing  them  their  old 
authority,  and  not  one  atom  more.  He  would  never 
have  claimed  for  the  Crown  a  right  to  levy  taxes 
from  the  people  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
But  when  the  Parliament,  in  the  first  Dutch  war, 
most  i^roperly  insisted  on  knowing  how  it  was  that 
the  money  which  they  had  voted  had  produced  so 
little  efiect,  and  began  to  inquire  through  what  hands 
t  had  passed,  and  on  what  services  it  had  been  ex 
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pended,  Clarendon  cousidet*ed  this  as  a  nionstrons  inno- 
vation. He  told  the  King,  as  he  himself  saja,  tliat 
he  could  not  be  too  indulgent  in  the  defence  of  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would 
never  violate  any  of  them  ;  but  he  desired  him  to  be 
equally  soUcitous  to  prevent  the  excesses  in  Parliament, 
and  not  to  suffer  them  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  to 
cases  they  have  nothmg  to  do  with  ;  and  that  to  re- 
strain them  within  their  proper  bounds  and  lunits  is  as 
necessary  as  it  is  to  preserve  them  from  being  invaded ; 
and  that  this  was  such  a  new  encroachment  as  had  no 
Kottom."  This  is  a  single  instance.  Others  might 
easily  be  given. 

The  bigotry,  the  sti*ong  passions,  the  haughty  and 
disdainfiil  temper,  which  made  Clarendon's  great  abilities 
a  source  of  utmost  unmixed  evil  to  himself  and  to  the 
public,  had  no  place  in  the  character  of  Temple.  To 
Temple,  however,  as  well  as  to  Clarend^  the  rajnd 
change  which  was  taking  place  in  the  real  working  of 
the  Constitution  gave  great  disquiet;  particularly  as 
Temple  had  never  sat  in  the  English  Parliament,  and 
therefore  regarded  it  with  none  of  the  predilection  which 
men  naturally  feel  for  a  body  to  which  they  belong,  and 
for  a  tlieatre  on  which  their  own  talents  have  been  ad- 
vantageously displayed. 

To  wrest  by  force  from  the  House  of  Commons  its 
newly  acquired  powers  was  impossible ;  nor  was  Tem- 
ple a  man  to  recommend  such  a  stroke,  even  if  it  had 
»)een  possible.  But  was  it  possible  that  the  House  of 
Commons  might  be  induced  to  let  those  powers  drop  ? 
Was  it  possible  that,  as  a  great  revolution  had  been 
effected  without  any  cliange  in  the  outward  form  of  the 
Government,  so  a  great  counter-revolution  might  be 
3ffected  in  tlie  same  manner  ?    Was  it  possible  that  th« 
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Crown  and  the  Parliament  might  be  placed  in  nearly 
th^  same  relative  position  in  wliich  tliey  had  stood  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  tiiis  might  be  done 
without  one  sword  drawn,  widiout  one  execution,  and 
with  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  nation  ^ 

The  English  people  —  it  was  probably  tlius  that 
Temple  argued  —  will  not  bear  to  be  govenied  by  the 
unchecked  power  of  the  sovereign,  nor  ought  they  to 
be  so  governed.  At  present  there  is  no  clieck  but  tlie 
Parliament.  The  limits  which  separate  the  power  of 
checking  those  who  govern  from  the  power  of  govern- 
ing are  not  easily  to  be  defined.  The  Parliament, 
therefore,  supported  by  the  nation,  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  itself  all  the  powers  of  Government.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  frame  some  other  check  on  the  i)ower  of  the 
Crown,  some  check  which  might  be  less  galling  to  the 
sovereign  than  that  by  which  he  is  now  constantly  tor- 
mented, and  yet  which  mi^t  appear  to  the  people  to 
be  a  tolerable  security  against  maladministration,  Parli- 
aments would  probably  meddle  less  ;  and  they  would  l^e 
W  supported  by  public  opinicm  in  tlieir  meddling.  That 
ihe  King's  liands  may  not  be  rudely  tied  by  others,  he 
must  consent  to  tie  them  lightly  himself.  That  the  ex- 
ecutive administration  may  not  be  usurped  by  the  check- 
ing body,  something  of  the  character  of  a  checking 
body  must  be  ^ven  to  the  body  which  conducts  the 
executive  administration.  The  Parliament  is  now  ar- 
rogating to  itself  every  day  a  larger  share  of  the  ftinc- 
lions  of  the  Privy  Council.  We  must  stop  the  evil  by 
giving  to  the  Privy  Council  something  of  the  constitu^ 
tion  of  a  Parliament.  Let  the  nation  see  that  all  the 
King's  measures  are  directed  by  a  Cabinet  composed  of 
representatives  of  every  order  in  the  State,  by  a  Cabi* 
net  which  contains,  not  placemen  alone,  but  indepen 
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deitt  ««n(l  popular  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  hare 
large  estates  and  no  salaries,  and  who  are  not  likely  to 
sacrifice  the  public  welfare  in  which  they  hare  a  dei^p 
stake,  and  the  credit  which  they  have  obtained  witli  the 
country,  to  the  pleasure  of  a  Court  from  which  they  re- 
ceive nothing.  When  the  oi^dinary  administration  is  in 
such  hands  as  these,  the  people  will  be  quite  content  to 
see  the  Parliament  become,  what  it  formerly  was,  an 
extraordinary  check.  They  will  be  quite  willing  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  meet  only  once  in  three 
years  for  a  short  session,  and  should  take  as  little  part 
in  matters  of  state  as  it  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Thus  we  believe  that  Temple  reasoned :  for  on  this 
hypothesis  Ids  scheme  is  intelligible  ;  and  on  any  other 
hypothesis  his  scheme  appears  to  us,  as  it  does  to  Mr. 
Courtenay,  exceedingly  absurd  and  unmeaning.  This 
Council  was  strictly  what  Barillon  called  it,  an  As- 
sembly of  States.  There  are  the  representatives  of  aU 
the  great  sections  of  the  community,  of  the  Church,  of 
the  law,  of  the  Peerage,  of  the  Commons.  The  exclu- 
sion of  one  half  of  the  counsellors  from  office  under 
the  Crown,  an  exclusion  which  is  quite  absurd  when 
we  consider  the  Council  merely  as  an  executive  board, 
becomes  at  once  perfectly  reasonable  when  we  consider 
tJie  Coimcil  as  a  body  intended  to  restrain  the  Crown 
as  well  as  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Crown,  to 
perform  some  of  the  functions  of  a  Parliament  as  well 
as  the  functions  of  a  Cabmet.  We  see,  too,  why 
Temple  dwelt  so  much  on  the  private  wealth  of  the 
members,  why  he  instituted  a  comparison  between 
their  united  incomes  and  the  united  incomes  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  a  parallel 
i^ould  have  been  idle  in  the  case  of  a  mere  Cabinet, 
[t  is  extremely  significant  in  the  case  of  a  body  m* 
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tended  to  sapersede  the  House  of  Commons  in  some 
eery  important  functions. 

We  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  the  notion  of  this 
Parliament  on  a  small  scale  was  suggested  to  Temple 
by  what  he  had  himself  seen  in  the  United  Provinces. 
The  original  Assembly  of  the  States-General  consisted, 
a»  he  tells  us,  of  above  eight  hundred  persons.  But 
this  great  body  was  represented  by  a  smaller  Council 
of  about  thirty,  which  bore  the  name  and  exercised  the 
powers  of  the  States-Oeneral.  At  last  the  real  States 
altogether  ceased  to  meet ;  and  their  power,  though 
still  a  part  of  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  became 
obsolete  in  practice.  We  do  not,  of  course,  imagine 
that  Temple  either  expected  or  wished  that  Parlia- 
ments should  be  thus  disused ;  but  he  did  expect,  we 
think,  that  something  like  what  had  happened  in 
Holland  would  happen  in  England,  and  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  functions  lately  assumed  by  Parliament 
would  be  quietly  transferred  to  the  miniature  Parlia- 
ment which  he  proposed  to  cre,.te. 

Had  this  plan,  with  some  modifications,  been  tried 
flt  an  earlier  period,  in  a  more  composed  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  by  a  better  sovereign,  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  might  not  have  effected  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  restraint  imposed 
on  the  King  by  the  Council  of  Thirty,  whom  he  had 
himself  chosen,  would  have  been  feeble  indeed  when 
compared  with  the  restraint  imposed  by  Parliament. 
But  it  would  have  been  more  constant.  It  would  have 
acted  every  year,  and  all  the  year  round ;  and  before 
.he  Revolution  the  sessions  of  Parliament  were  short 
and  the  recesses  long.  The  advice  of  the  Council 
woidd  probably  have  prevented  any  very  monstrous 
ind  scandalouH  measures;  and  would  consequently 
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have  prevented  the  discontents  which  follow  siicb 
measures,  and  the  sahitary  laws  which  are  the  fruit  of 
such  discontents.  We  beUeve,  for  example,  that  the 
aof^ond  Dutch  war  would  never  have  been  approved  hy 
such  a  Council  as  that  which  Temple  proposed.  We 
aie  quite  certain  that  the  shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer 
would  never  even  have  been  mentioned  in  such  a 
Council.  The  people,  pleased  to  tliink  that  Loixl 
Russell,  Lord  Cavendish,  and  Mr.  Powle,  unplaced 
and  unpensioned,  were  daily  representing  their  griev- 
ances and  defending  tlieir  rights  in  the  Royal  presence, 
would  not  have  pined  quite  so  much  for  the  meeting  of 
Parliaments.  The  Parliament,  when  it  met,  would 
have  found  fewer  and  less  glaring  abuses  to  attack. 
There  would  have  been  less  misgovemment  and  less 
reform.  We  should  not  have  been  cursed  with  the 
Cabal,  or  blessed  with  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Council,  considered  as  an  executive 
Council,  wovdd,  unless  some  at  least  of  its  powers  had 
been  delegated  to  a  smaller  body,  have  been  ieeble, 
dilatory,  divided,  unfit  for  every  thing  which  requires 
secrecy  and  despatch,  and  peculiai'ly  unfit  for  the 
adnunistration  of  war. 

The  revolution  put  an  end,  in  a  very  different  way, 
to  the  long  contest  between  the  King  and  the  Parli^ 
ment.  From  that  tim%  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  j)redominant  in  the  State.  The  Cabinet  has  really 
been,  from  that  time,  a  committee  nominated  by  the 
Crown  out  of  the  prevailing  party  in  Parliament. 
Though  the  minority  in  the  Commons  are  constantly 
proposing  to  condemn  executive  measures,  or  to  call  for 
papers  which  may  enable  the  House  to  sit  in  judgment 
an  such  measures,  tliese  propositions  are  scarcely  ever 
aurried;  and,  if  a  proposition  of  this  kind  is  carried 
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tgainst  the  Government,  &  change  of  Ministry  ahnoat 
necessarily  follows.  Growing  and  strugghng  power 
always  gives  more  annoyaace  and  is  more  unmanagea 
ble  than  established  power.  The  Housd  of  Commoni 
gave  infinitely  more  trouble  to  the  Ministers  of  Charles 
the  Secopd  than  to  any  Ministers  of  later  times ;  for, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  House  was 
checking  Ministers  in  whom  it  did  not  confide.  Now 
that  its  ascendency  is  fully  established,  it  either  confides 
in  Ministers  or  turns  them  out.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
far  better  state  of  things  than  tliat  which  Temple  wished 
to  introduce.  The  modem  Cabinet  is  a  &r  bettar  exec* 
utive  Council  than  his.  The  worst  House  of  Commons 
that  has  sate  since  the  Revolution  was  a  far  more  effi- 
cient check  on  misgovemmeut  than  Ids  fifteen  indepen 
dent  counsellors  would  have  been.  Yet,  every  thing 
considered,  it  seems  to  us  that  liis  plan  was  the  work  of 
an  observant,  ingenious,  and  fertile  mind. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  every  occasion  on  which  ho 
came  prominently  forward,  Temple  had  the  I'are  good 
fortune  to  please  the  public  as  well  as  the  Sovereign. 
The  general  exultation  was  great  when  it  was  known 
\liat  the  old  Council,  made  up  of  tie  most  odious  tools 
of  power,  was  dismissed,  that  small  Interior  committees, 
rendered  odious  by  the  recent  memory  of  the  Cabal, 
were  to  be  disused,  and  that  the  King  would  adopt  no 
measure  till  it  had  been  discussed  and  approved  by  a 
body,  (\f  which  one  half  consisted  of  independent  gen- 
tlemen and  noblemen,  and  in  which  such  persons  ds 
Russell  Cavendish,  and  Temple  himself  had  seats. 
Town  and  country  were  in  a  ferment  of  joy.  The 
oells  were  rung ;  bonfires  were  Hghted  ;  and  tlie  accla- 
oiations  of  England  were  echoed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
WDsidered,  the  influence  obtained  by  Temple  as  a  cei^ 
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tain  omen  of  gcHxl  for  Europe.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to 
the  honour  of  his  sagacity  that  every  one  of  his  great 
measures  sliould,  in  such  times,  have  pleased  every 
party  wliicli  had  any  interest  in  pleasmg.  This  was 
the  case  with  tlie  Triple  Alliance,  with  the  treaty  which 
concluded  the  second  Dutch  war,  with  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and,  finally,  with  the  institution 
of  this  new  Council. 

The  only  people  wlio  grumbled  were  those  popular 
leadei's  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  not  among 
the  'i'hirty ;  mad,  if  our  view  of  the  measure  be  correct, 
they  were  precisely  the  people  who  had  good  reason  to 
grumble.  They  were  precisely  the  people  whose  activ- 
ity and  whose  influence  the  new  Council  was  intended 
to  d^troy. 

But  there  was  very  soon  an  end  of  the  bright  hopen 
and  loud  applauses  with  which  the  publication  of  thif 
scheme  had  been  hailed.  The  perfidious  levity  of  the 
King  and  the  ambition  of  the  chiefs  of  parties  produced 
the  instant,  entire,  and  irremediable  fidlure  of  a  plan 
which  nothing  but  firmness,  public  spirit,  and  self-de- 
nial, on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  it  could  conduct  to 
a  happy  Issue.  Even  before  the  pixyect  was  divulged, 
its  author  had  already  foimd  reason  to  apprehend  that 
it  would  fail.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  framing  the  list  of  counsellors.  There  were  two  men 
in  particular  about  whom  the  Eling  and  Temple  could 
not  agree,  two  men  deeply  tainted  with  the  vices  com- 
mon to  the  English  statesmen  of  that  age,  but  unri 
vailed  in  talents,  address,  and  influence.  Tliese  were 
hhe  Earl  of  Shaflesbury,  and  George  Savile  Viscount 
Halifax. 

It  was  a  favoui*ite  exercise  among  tlie  Greek  sophisti 
*o  write  panegyrics  on  characters  proverbial  for  deprav- 
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ity.  One  professor  of  rhetoric  sent  to  Isocrates  a 
panegyric  on  Busiris ;  and  Isocrates  himself  wrote 
another,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is,  we  pre- 
sume) from  an  ambition  of  the  same  kind  that  some 
writers  have  lately  shown  a  disposition  to  eulogize 
Shaftesbury.  But  the  attempt  is  vain.  The  charges 
against  him  rest  on  evidence  not  to  be  invalidated  by 
any  arguments  which  human  wit  can  devise,  or  by  any 
inft>rmation  which  may  be  found  in  old  trunks  and 
escrutoires. 

It  is  certain  that,  just  before  the  Restoration,  he 
declared  to  the  Regicides  that  he  would  be  damned, 
body  and  soul,  rather  than  suflfer  a  hair  of  their  heads 
to  be  hurt,  and  that,  just  after  the  Restoration  he  was 
one  of  the  judges  who  sentenced  them  to  death.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  a  principal  member  of  the  most 
profligate  Administration  ever  known,  and  that  he  was 
afterwards  a  principal  member  of  the  most  profligate 
Opposition  ever  known.  It  is  certain  that,  in  power, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  violate  the  gi'eat  ftindamental 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  exalt  the  Cath- 
olics, and  that,  out  of  power,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
violate  every  principle  of  justice,  in  order  to  destroy 
Uiem.  There  were  in  that  age  some  honest  men,  such 
as  William  Penn,  who  valued  toleration  so  highly  that 
they  would  willingly  have  seen  it  established  even  by 
%n  illegal  exertion  of  the  prerogative.  There  were 
mny  honest  men  who  dreaded  arbitrary  power  so 
.in)ch  that,  on  account  of  the  alliance  between  Popery 
and  arbitrary  power,  they  were  disposed  to  grant  no 
toleration  to  Papists.  On  both  these  classes  we  look 
with  indulgence,  though  we  think  both  in  the  wrong. 
But  Shaftesbury  belonged  to  neither  class.  He  united 
iO  that  was  worst  in  both.    From  the  misguided 
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friends  of  toleration  he  borrowed  their  conteii}  t  f<^  th« 
Constitution,  and  from  the  misguided  friends  cf  civil 
liberty  their  contempt  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  We 
never  can  admit  that  his  conduct  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabal  was  redeemed  by  his  conduct  aara  leader  of 
Opposition.  On  the  contrary,  his  life  was  such  th&t 
every  part  of  it,  as  if  by  a  skilful  contrivance,  reflects 
in&my  on  every  other.  We  should  never  have  known 
how  abandoned  a  prostitute  he  was  in  place,  if  we 
had  not  known  how  desperate  an  incendiary  he  was 
out  of  it.  To  judge  of  liim  fedrly,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Shaftesbury  who,  in  office,  was  the  chief 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  was  the  same 
Shaftesbury  who,  out  of  office,  excited  and  kept  up  the 
savage  hatred  of  the  rabble  of  London  against  tlie  very 
class  to  whom  that  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  in- 
tended to  give  illegal  relief. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  excuses  that  are  made  for 
him.  We  will  give  two  q)ecimens.  It  is  acknowl 
edged  that  he  was  one  of  the  Ministry  who  made  the 
alliance  with  France  against  Holland,  and  that  tliis 
alliance  was  most  pernicious.  What,  then,  is  the  de- 
fence ?  Even  this,  that  he  betrayed  his  master's  coun- 
sels to  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  and 
tried  to  rouse  all  the  Protestant  powers  of  Germany  to 
defend  the  States.  Again,  it  is  acknowledged  that  he 
was  deeply  concerned  in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
and  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  not  only 
unconstitutional,  but  quite  inconsistent  with  the  course 
which  he  afterwards  took  respecting  the  professors  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  What,  then,  is  tlie  defence  ?  Even 
this,  that  he  meant  only  to  allure  concealed  Papists  to 
avow  themselves,  and  ^us  to  become  open  mai'ks  fof 
the  vengeance  of  the  public.  As  often  as  he  is  charged 
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With  one  treaaon,  his  advocates  vindicate  him  by  con^ 
fessiiifr  two.  They  had  better  leave  him  where  they 
lind  him.  For  him  tJiere  is  no  escape  upwards.  Every 
outlet  by  which  he  can  creep  out  of  his  present  position, 
is  one  which  lets  him  down  into  a  still  lower  and  foulei 
depth  of  infamy.  To  whitewash  an  Ethiopian  is  a 
proverbially  hopeless  attempt;  but  to  whitewash  an 
Ethiopian  by  giving  him  a  new  coat  of  blacking,  is  an 
enterprise  more  extraordinary  still.  That  in  the  course 
of  Shaftesbury's  dishonest  and  revengeful  opposition 
to  the  Court,  he  rendered  one  or  two  most  useful 
services  to  his  country  we  admit.  And  he  is,  we  think, 
fairly  entitled,  if  that  be  any  glory,  to  have  his  name 
eternally  associated  with  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  name  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
is  associated  with  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  and 
tliat  of  Jack  Wilkes  with  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
electors. 

While  Shaftesbury  was  still  living,  his  character  was 
elaf)orately  drawn  by  two  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
age,  by  Butler,  with  characteristic  brilliancy  of  wit,  by 
Dryden,  with  even  more  than  characteristic  energy  and 
loftiness,  by  both  with  all  the  inspiration  of  hatred. 
The  sparkling  illustrations  of  Butler  have  been  thrown 
into  tiie  shade  by  the  brighter  glory  of  that  gorgeous 
satiric  Muse,  who  comes  sweeping  by  in  sceptred  pall, 
borrowed  from  her  more  august  sisters.  But  the 
descriptions  well  deserve  to  be  compared.  The  reader 
will  at  once  perceive  a  considerable  difference  between 
Butler's 

^  politician, 

With  more  heads  than  a  beast  in  yision.** 

«nd  the  Ahithophel  of  Dryden.  Butler  dwells  on 
whaftesbnry's  unprincipled  versatility  ;  on  his  wonder 
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ful  and  almost  instinctive  sliill  in  discerning  the  ap- 
proach of  a  change  of  fortune ;  and  on  the  dcixteritj 
witli  wliich  he  extricated  himself  from  the  snaren  io 
wiiich  he  left  liis  associates  to  perish. 

"  Our  state-artificer  foresaw 
Which  way  the  worid  began  to  draw, 
For  as  old  shiDers  have  all  points 
0*  th*  compass  in  their  bones  and  joints, 
Can  by  their  pangs  and  aches  find 
All  tarns  and  chatngee  of  the  wind. 
And  better  than  by  Napier's  bones 
Feel  in  their  own  the  age  of  moons: 
So  guilty  sinners  in  a  state 
Can  by  their  crimes  prognosticate, 
And  in  their  consciences  feel  pain 
Some  da3r8  before  a  shower  of  rain. 
He,  therefore,  wisely  cast  about 
All  ways  he  could  to  ensure  his  throat*' 

In  Dryden's  great  portrait,  on  the  contrary,  violent 
passion,  implacable  revenge,  boldness  amounting  to 
temerity,  are  the  most  striking  features.  Ahithophd 
is  one  of  the  great  wits  to  madness  near  allied."  And 
■gain  — 

**  A  daring  pilot  in  extremity, 
Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high, 

He  sought  the  storms;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit.*'  ^ 

1  It  has  never,  we  believe,  been  remariced,  that  two  of  the  most  strikiDg 
tines  in  the  description  of  Ahithophel  are  borrowed  from  a  most  obfccnrs 
foarter.  In  Knolles*s  History  of  the  Turks,  printed  more  than  sixty  yean 
before  the  appearance  of  Absalom  and  Ahithophel,  are  the  following  verses 
ftnder  a  portrait  of  the  Sultan  Mustapha  the  First:  — 

"  Qvsatueise  on  goodnsiin  Iotm  to  slide,  not  itsad, 
And  leaves  fbr  fortune's  ioe  Yertue's  firme  land." 

I>ryd«n*s  words  are  « 

But  wUd  Ambition  Ioitm  to  sUde,  not  stand, 
And  Fortune's  ioe  prdbn  to  Virtue's  land." 

Th0  olretDiistance  Is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Dryden  has  rsallj 
10  ocmplet  which  would  seem  to  a  good  critic  more  intensely  Drydenlaa, 
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Tlie  dates  of  the  two  poems  will,  we  think,  explain 
this  discrepancy.  The  third  part  of  Uiidibras  ap- 
peared in  1678,  when  the  character  of  Shaftesbury 
had  as  yet  bnt  imperfectly  developed  itself.  He  hud, 
indeed,  been  a  traitor  to  every  party  in  the  State  ;  hwi 
Ids  treasons  had  hitherto  prospered.  Whether  it  were 
accident  or  .'sagacity,  he  had  timed  his  desertions  in  such 
a  manner  that  fortune  seemed  to  go  to  and  fro  with 
him  from  side  to  side.  The  'extent  of  his  perfidy  was 
known ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  Popish  Plot  furnished 
him  with  a  machinery  which  seemed  sufficiently  power- 
fol  for  all  his  purposes,  that  the  audacity  of  his  spirit, 
and  the  fierceness  of  his  malevdent  passions,  became 
fully  manifest.  His  subsequent  conduct  showed  un- 
doubtedly great  ability,  but  not  ability  of  the  sort  for 
which  he  had  formerly  been  so  eminent.  He  was  now 
headstrong,  sanguine,  fuD  of  impetuous  confidence  in 
his  own  wisdom  and  his  own  good  luck.  He,  whose 
fame  as  a  political  tactician  had  hitherto  rested  chiefly 
on  his  skilful  retreats,  now  set  himself  to  break  down 
aU  the  bridges  behind  him.  His  plans  were  castles 
in  the  air:  his  talk  was  rodomontade.  He  took  no 
thought  for  the  morrow :  he  treated  the  Court  as  if  the 
King  were  already  a  prisoner  in  his  hands :  he  built  on 
tiie  favour  of  the  multitude,  as  if  that  &vour  were  not 
proverbially  inconstant.  The  signs  of  the  coming  re- . 
action  were  discerned  by  men  of  fistr  less  s&gacity  than 
his,  and  scared  from  his  side  men  more  consistent  than 
he  had  ever  pretended  to  be.    But  on  him  they  were 

loth  ip  thoQgbt  nnd  expression,  than  this,  of  which  the  irhole  thought, 
sud  almost  the  whole  expression,  are  stolen. 

As  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  refhiin  from  obsenring  that  BIr. 
Sourtenny  has  done  Dryden  injustice,  by  inadyartently  attributbg  to  bin 
ABue  feeble  Hues  which  are  in  Tate*s  part  of  Absalom  and  AhithopheL 


beset  on  every  side  with  snar« 
\ye  smitten  with  a  blindness  ai 
clear-sightedness,  and,  taming  i 
to  the  left,  strode  straight  on  w 
to  his  doom.    Therefore,  aftet< 
and  long  preserved  the  repnta^B 
and  invariable  success,  he  lived 
wrought  by  his  own  ungovemab 
gi'eat  party  which  he  had  led 
tered,  and  trampled  down,  to  se 
enginery  of  lying  witnesses,  p 
juries,  unjust  judges,  bloodthirs 
employed  against  liimself  and  hii 
ers,  to  fly  from  that  proud  city  wl 
raised  him  to  be  Mayor  of  the  P 
in  squalid  retreats,  to  cover  liis 
minious  disguises ;  and  he  died  : 
tered,  by  the  generosity  of  a  Stat 
injured  and  insulted,  from  the  ^ 
whose  favour  he  had  purchased  b 
and  forfeited  by  another. 

Halifax  had,  in  common  with 
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extent,  or  in  the  same  direction.  Shaftesbury  iivas  the 
very  reverse  of  a  trimmer.  His  disposition  leil  him 
generally  to  do  his  utmost  to  exalt  the  side  which  was 
up,  and  to  depress  the  side  which  was  down.  His 
transitions  were  from  extreme  to  extreme.  While  he 
stayed  with  a  party  he  went  all  l^gths  for  it :  when 
he  quitted  it  he  went  all  lengths  against  it.  Halifax 
was  emphatically  a  trimmer ;  a  trimmer  both  by  intel* 
lect  and  by  constitution.  The  name  was  fixed  on  him 
by  his  contemporaries ;  and  he  was  so  &r  from  being 
ashamed  of  it  that  he  assumed  it  as  a  badge  of  honour. 
He  passed  from  faction  to  faction.  But,  instead  of 
adopting  and  inflaming  the  passions  of  those  whom  he 
joined,  he  tried  to  diffuse  among  them  something  of 
the  spirit  of  those  whom  he  had  just  left.  While  he 
acted  with  the  Opposition  he  was  suspected  of  being  a 
spy  of  the  Court ;  and  when  he  had  joined  the  Court 
all  the  Tories  were  dismayed  by  his  Republican  doc- 
trines. 

He  wanted  neither  arguments  nor  eloquence  to  ex 
hibit  what  was  commonly  regarded  as  his  wavering 
policy  in  the  fiiirest  light.  He  trimmed,  he  said,  as  the 
temperate  zone  trims  between  intolerable  heat  and  intol- 
erable cold,  as  a  good  government  trims  between  despot- 
ism and  anarchy,  as  a  pure  church  trims  between  the 
errors  of  the  Papist  and  those  of  the  Anabaptist.  Nor 
was  this  drfence  by  any  means  without  weight ;  for, 
tiiongh  there  is  abundant  proof  that  his  integrity  was 
net  of  strength  to  withstand  the  temptations  by  which 
Lis  cupidity  and  vanity  were  sometimes  assailed,  yet  his 
lislike  of  extremes,  and  a  forgiving  and  Compassionate 
Jiemper  which  seems  to  have  been  natural  to  him,  pre- 
served him  from  all  participation  in  the  worst  crimes  of 
his  time.    If  both  parties  accused  him  of  deserting 
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them,  both  were  compelled  to  admit  that  they  hail  gie»* 
obb'gations  to  his  humanity,  and  that,  though  an  unce^ 
tain  firiend,  he  was  a  placable  enemy.  He  votiKl  in 
favour  of  Lord  Stafford,  the  victim  of  the  Wliigs ;  he 
did  his  utmost  to  save  L#ord  Russell,  the  victim  of  thfl 
Tories ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  tliink 
that  his  public  life,  though  far  indeed  from  faultless,  has 
as  few  great  stains  as  that  of  any  politician  who  took  an 
active  part  in  afiairs  during  the  troubled  and  disastrous 
perio<l  of  ten  years  which  elapsed  between  the  fall 
Lord  Danby  and  the  Revolution. 

His  mind  was  much  less  turned  to  particular  obser* 
vations,  and  much  more  to  general  speculations,  than 
that  of  Shaftesbuiy.  Shaftesbury  knew  the  King,  the 
Comicil,  the  ParUament,  the  city,  better  than  Hali&x ; 
but  Halifax  would  have  written  a  hi  better  treatise  on 
political  science  than  Shaftesbury.  Shaft^bury  shone 
more  in  consultation,  and  Halifax  in  controversy: 
Shaftesbury  was  more  fertile  in  expedients,  and  Hali- 
fax in  arguments.  Nothing  that  remains  from  the  pen 
of  Shaftesbury  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  political 
tracts  of  Halifax.  Indeed,  very  little  of  the  prose  of 
that  age  is  so  well  worth  reading  as  the  Character  of  a 
Trinuner  and  the  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent.  ^Vhat 
particularly  strikes  us  in  those  works  is  the  writer's 
passion  for  generalisation.  He  was  treating  of  the  most 
exciting  subjects  in  the  most  agitated  times:  he  was 
himself  placed  in  the  very  thick  of  the  civil  conflict ; 
yet  there  is  no  acrimony,  nothing  inflammatory,  notliing 
personal.  He  preserves  an  air  of  cold  superiority,  a 
^itain  philosophical  serenity,  which  is  perfectly  marvel- 
lous. He  treats  every  question  as  an  abstract  question, 
begins  with  the  widest  propositions,  argues  those  propo 
titions  on  general  grounds,  and  oftien,  when  he  hof 
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br(»ng¥t;  out  his  theorem,  leaves  the  reader  to  make  the 
application,  without  adding  an  allusion  to  particidai 
men  or  to  passing  events.  This  speculative  turn  of 
mind  rendered  him  a  bad  adviser  m  cases  which  re- 
quired celerity.  He  brought  forward,  with  wondcrfiil 
readiness  and  copiousness,  arguments,  replies  to  those 
arguments,  rejoinders  to  those  replies,  general  maxims 
cf  ix)licy,  and  analogous  cases  from  histoiy.  Bat 
Shaftesbury  was  the  man  for  a  prompt  decision.  Of 
the  parliamentary  eloquence  of  these  celebrated  rivals, 
we  can  judge  only  by  report ;  and,  so  judging,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that,  though  Shaftesbury 
was  a  distinguished  speaker,  the  superiority  belonged  to 
Hali&x.  Indeed  the  readiness  of  Halifax  in  debate, 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  ingenuity  of  his  rea- 
soning, the  liveliness  of  his  expression,  and  the  silver 
clearness  and  sweetness  of  his  voice,  seem  to  have  made 
the  strongest  impression  on  his  contemporaries.  By 
Dryden  he  is  described  as 

of  piercing  wit  and  pregnant  thought, 
Endued  by  nature  and  by  learning  taught 
To  moye  assemblies.** 

His  oratory  is  utterly  and  irretrievably  lost  to  us,  like 
that  of  Somers,  of  Bolingbroke,  of  Charles  Townshend, 
of  many  others  who  were  accustomed  to  rise  amidst  the 
breathless  expectation  of  senates,  and  to  sit  down  amidst 
reiterated  bursts  of  applause.  But  old  men  who  lived 
to  admire  the  eloquence  of  Pulteney  in  its  meridian, 
and  that  of  Pitt  in  its  splendid  dawn,  still  murmured 
ttoat  they  had  heard  nothing  like  the  great  speeches  of 
Lord  Halifax  on  the  Exclusion  Bill.  TTie  power  of 
Shaftesbury  over  large  masses  was  unriva^'ed.  Hali&x 
was  disqualified  by  his  whole  character,  moral  and  in- 
«ellectaal,  for  the  part  of  a  demagogue.  It  was  m  smaL 
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circles,  aiiJ,  above  all,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  his 
ascendency  was  felt. 

Shafkesbury  seems  to  have  troubled  himself  very 
little  about  theories  of  government.  Halifax  was,  in 
Hpcculanon,  a  strong  republican,  and  did  not  conceal  it. 
He  ofken  made  hereditary  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
the  subjects  of  his  keen  pleasantry,  while  he  was 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Court,  and  obtaining  for 
liimself  step  after  step  in  the  peerage.  In  this  way,  he 
tried  to  gratify  at  once  his  intellectual  vanity  and  his 
more  vulgar  ambition.  He  shaped  his  life  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  and  indemnified  him« 
self  by  talking  according  to  his  own.  His  colloquial 
powers  were  great ;  his  perception  of  the  ridiculou? 
exquisitely  fine;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  the  rare 
art  of  preserving  tlie  reputation  of  good  breeding  and 
good  nature,  while  habitually  indulging  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  mockery. 

Temple  wished  to  put  Halifax  into  tlie  new  council, 
and  to  leave  out  Shaftesbury.  The  King  objected 
strongly  to  Halifax,  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  great 
disUke,  which  is  not  accounted  for,  and  which  did  not 
last  long.  Temple  replied  that  Halifax  was  a  man 
eminent  both  by  his  station  and  by  his  abilities,  and 
would,  if  excluded,  do  every  thing  against  tlie  new 
arrangement  that  could  be  done  by  eloquence,  sarcasm, 
and  intrigue.  All  who  were  consulted  were  of  the 
same  mind  ;  and  the  King  yielded,  but  not  till  Temple 
haa  almost  gone  on  liis  knees.  This  point  was  no 
soone.  settled  than  his  Majesty  declared  that  he  wouM 
have  Shaftesbury  too.  Temple  again  had  recourse  to 
entreaties  and  expostulations.  Charles  told  him  that 
the  enmity  of  Shaftesbury  would  be  at  least  as  for- 
midable as  that  of  Hali&x ;  and  this  was  true ;  but 
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Temple  might  have  replied  that  by  giving  poin  er  te 
Halifax  they  gained  a  friend,  and  that  by  giving  power 
to  Shaftesbury,  they  only  strengthened  an  enemy.  It 
was  vain  to  argue  and  protest.  The  Bang  only  laughed 
and  jested  at  Temple's  anger;  and  Shaftesbniy  was 
not  only  sworn  of  the  Council,  but  appointed  Lord 
President. 

Temple  was  so  bitterly  mortified  by  this  step  that  he 
had  at  one  time  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  widi 
the  new  Administration,  and  seriously  thought  of  dis- 
qualifying himself  from  sitting  in  council  by  omitting  to 
take  the  Sacrament.  But  the  urgency  of  Lady 
Temple  and  Lady  Giilard  induced  him  to  abandon  that 
intention. 

The  Council  was  organizicd  on  the  twenty-first  of 
April,  1679 ;  and,  within  a  few  hours,  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  it  had  been  con" 
Btructed  was  violated.  A  secret  committee,  or,  in  the 
modem  phrase,  a  cabinet  of  nine  members,  was  formed. 
But,  as  this  committee  included  Shaftesbury  and  Mon- 
mouth, it  contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  as 
much  faction  as  would  have  sufficed  to  impede  all 
business.  Accordingly  there  soon  arose  a  small  interior 
cabinet,  consisting  of  Essex,  Sunderland,  Halifax,  and 
Temple.  For  a  time  perfect  harmony  and  confidence 
Bubsbted  between  the  four.  But  the  mtttings  of  the 
thirty  were  stormy.  Sharp  retorts  pasted  between 
Shaftesbury  and  HaUfax,  who  led  the  opposite  parties. 
In  Uie  Council  Halifax  generally  had  the  advantage. 
But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Shaftesbury  still  liad 
Bt  his  back  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  discontents  which  the  change  of  Ministry  had  for 
t  moment  quieted  broke  forth  again  with  redoubled 
violence ;  and  the  only  effect  which  the  late  measurei 
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appeared  to  have  produced  was  that  the  I<ord  President, 
with  all  the  dignity  and  authority  belonging  to  his  high 
place,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition.  The  im- 
peachment of  Lord  Danby  was  eagerly  prosecuted. 
The  Commons  were  determined  to  exclude  tlie  Duke 
of  York  from  the  throne-  All  offers  of  compromise 
were  rejected.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  concision,  one  inestimable  law,  the 
only  benefit  which  England  has  derived  from  tlie 
troubles  of  that  period,  but  a  benefit  which  may  well 
be  set  off  against  a  great  mass  of  evil,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  was  pushed  through  the  Houses  and 
received  the  royal  assent. 

The  King,  finding  the  Parliament  as  troublesome  as 
ever,  determined  to  prorogue  it ;  and  he  did  so  without 
even  mentioning  his  intention  to  the  Council  by  whose 
advice  he  had  pledged  himself,  only  a  month  before,  to 
conduct  the  Government.  The  counsellors  were  gen- 
erally dissatisfied;  and  Shailesbuiy  swore  with  great 
vehemence,  that,  if  he  could  find  out  who  the  secret 
advisers  were,  he  would  have  their  heads. 

The  Parliament  rose ;  London  was  deserted ;  and 
Temple  retired  to  his  villa,  whence,  on  council  days,  he 
went  to  Hampton  Court.  The  post  of  Secretary  was 
again  and  again  pressed  on  him  by  his  master  and  by 
his  three  colleagues  of  the  inner  Cabinet.  Halifiix,  in 
particular,  threatened  laughingly  to  bum  down  the 
house  at  Sheen.  But  Temple  was  immovable.  His 
short  experience  of  English  poUtics  had  disgusted  him ; 
and  he  felt  himself  so  much  oppressed  by  the  responsi- 
bility under  which  he  at  present  lay  that  he  had  no 
inclination  tc  add  to  the  load* 

When  the  term  fixed  for  the  prorogation  had  nearly 
expired,  it  became  necessary  to  considei  what  ooaraf 
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shotild  be  taken.  The  King  and  his  four  confidential 
advisers  thonght  that  a  new  Parliament  might  possibly 
be  more  mana^reable,  and  could  not  possibly  be  more 
refractory,  than  that  which  they  now  had,  and  they 
therefore  determined  on  a  dissolution.  But  when  the 
question  was  proposed  at  council,  the  majority,  jealous, 
it  should  seem,  of  the  small  directing  knot,  and  unwill- 
ing to  bear  the  unpopularity  of  the  measures  of  Gov- 
emment,  while  excluded  from  all  power,  joined  Shaftes- 
bury, and  tlie  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  left  alone 
in  the  minority.  The  King,  however,  had  made  up  his 
mind,  and  ordered  the  Parliament  to  be  instantly  dis- 
solved. Temple's  council  was  now  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  privy  council,  if  indeed  it  were  not  some- 
thing less  ;  and,  though  Temple  threw  the  blame  of  this 
on  the  King,  on  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  everybody  but 
himself,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  failure  of  his  plan  is  to  be 
chiefly  ascribed  to  its  own  inherent  defects.  His  coun- 
cil was  too  large  to  transact  business  which  required 
expedition,  secrecy,  and  cordial  co-operation.  A  Cab- 
inet was  tlierefore  formed  within  the  Council.  The 
Cabinet  and  the  majority  of  the  Council  differed  ;  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  the  Cabinet  carried  their  point. 
Four  votes  outweighed  six-and-twenty.  This  being 
the  case,  the  meetings  of  the  thirty  were  not  only  use- 
less, but  positively  noxious. 

At  the  ensuing  election.  Temple  was  chosen  for  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  The  only  objection  that  was 
made  to  him  by  the  members  of  that  learned  body  was 
that,  in  his  little  work  on  Holland,  he  had  expressed 
great  approbation  of  the  tolerant  policy  of  the  States  ; 
and  this  blemish,  however-serious,  was  overlooked,  in 
»Ain8ideration  of  his  high  reputation,  and  of  the  strong 
recommendations  with  which  he  was  ftimished  by  the 
Ooart. 
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Duiiiig  the  summer  he  remained  at  Sheen,  and 
amused  himself  with  rearing  melons,  leaving  to  the 
three  other  memhers  of  the  inner  Cabinet  the  whole 
direction  of  pubUc  affairs.  Some  unexplained  cause 
began,  about  this  time,  to  alienate  them  from  liiiii. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  made  angry  by  any 
part  of  his  conduct,  or  to  have  disUked  him  personally. 
But  they  had,  we  suspect,  taken  the  measure  of  his 
mind,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  he  was  not  a  man 
for  that  troubled  time,  and  that  he  would  be  a  mere 
incumbrance  to  them.  Living  themselves  for  ambition, 
they  despised  his  love  of  ease.  Accustomed  to  deep 
stakes  in  the  game  of  poUtical  hazard,  they  despised  his 
piddling  play.  They  looked  on  his  cautious  measures 
with  the  sort  of  scorn  with  which  the  gamblers  at  the 
ordinary,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  regarded  Nigel's 
practice  of  never  touching  a  card  but  when  he  was 
certain  to  win.  He  soon  found  that  he  was  left  out  of 
their  secrets.  The  King  had,  about  tliis  time,  a  dan- 
gerous attack  of  illness.  The  Duke  of  York,  on 
receiving  the  news,  returned  from  Holland.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  the  detested  Popish  successor 
excited  anxiety  throughout  the  country.  Temple  was 
greatly  amazed  and  disturbed.  He  hastened  up  to 
London  and  visited  Essex,  who  professed  to  be  as- 
tonished and  mortified,  but  could  not  disguise  a  sneer- 
ing smile.  Temple  then  saw  Halifax,  who  talked  to 
him  much  about  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  the 
anxieties  of  office,  and  the  vanity  of  all  human  things, 
but  careftilly  avoided  pohtics,  and  when  the  Duke's 
retaiTi  was  mentioned,  only  sighed,  shook  his  head, 
slniiggcd  his  shoulders,  and  lifted  up  his  ey*3s  and 
hands.  In  a  short  time  Temple  found  that  his  two 
fiiends  had  been  laughing  at  him,  and  that  they  had 
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tlieiiisekes  sent  for  the  Duke,  in  order  that  his  Rojal 
Highness  might,  if  the  King  should  die,  be  on  the  spot 
to  fnistrate  the  designs  of  Monmouth. 

He  was  soon  convinced,  by  a  still  stronger  proof, 
that,  though  he  had  not  exactly  offended  his  master  or 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  he  had  ceased  to  enjoy 
their  confidence.  The  result  of  the  general  election 
had  been  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  Government ; 
ani  Shaftesbury  impatiently  expected  the  day  when 
the  Houses  were  to  meet.  The  King,  guided  by  the 
advice  of  the  inner  Cabinet,  determined  on  a  step  of 
the  highest  importance.  He  told  the  Council  that  he 
had  resolved  to  prorogue  the  new  ParUament  for  a 
year,  and  requested  them  not  to  object ;  for  he  had, 
he  said,  considered  the  subject  fully,  and  had  made  up 
his  mind.  All  who  were  not  in  the  secret  were  thun- 
derstruck, Temple  as  much  as  any.  Several  members 
rose,  and  entreated  to  be  heard  against  the  prorogation. 
But  the  King  silenced  them,  and  declared  that  his 
resolution  was  unalterable.  Temple,  much  hurt  at  the 
manner  in  which  both  himself  and  the  Council  had  been 
treated,  spoke  with  great  spirit.  He  would  not,  he 
said,  disobey  the  King  by  objecting  to  a  measure  on 
which  his  Majesty  was  determined  to  hear  no  argu- 
ment; but  he  would  most  earnestly  entreat  his  Maj- 
esty, if  the  present  Council  was  incompetent  to  give 
advice,  to  dissolve  it  and  select  another ;  for  it  was 
absurd  to  have  counsellors  who  did  not  counsel,  and 
who  were  summoned  only  to  be  silent  witnesses  of  thtj 
acts  of  others.  The  King  hstened  courteously.  But 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  resented  this  reproof 
highly ;  and  from  that  day  Temple  was  almost  as  much 
estranged  from  them  as  fit)m  Shaftesbury. 

He  wished  to  retire  altogether  from  budneiB.  Bui 
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just  at  this  time  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Cavendisli,  and 
some  other  counsellors  of  the  popular  party,  waited  on 
the  King  in  a  body,  declared  their  strong  disapprobar 
tion  of  his  measures,  and  requested  to  be  excused  from 
attending  any  more  at  coundl.  Temple  feared  that  if, 
at  this  moment,  he  also  were  to  withcb^w,  he  might  he 
supposed  to  act  in  concert  with  those  decided  opponents 
of  tlie  Court,  and  to  have  determined  on  taking  a 
course  hostile  to  the  Government.  He,  therefore, 
continued  to  go  occasionally  to  the  board ;  but  he  liad 
no  longer  any  real  share  in  the  direction  of  public 
afiairs. 

At  length  the  long  term  of  the  prorogation  ex- 
pired. In  October,  1680,  the  Houses  met;  and  the 
great  question  of  the  Exclusion  was  revived.  Few 
parliamentaiy  contests  in  our  history  appear  to  have 
called  forth  a  greater  display  of  talent ;  none  certainly 
ever  called  forth  more  violent  passions.  The  whole 
nation  was  convulsed  by  party  spirit.  The  gentlemen 
of  every  county,  the  traders  of  every  town,  the  hoys 
of  every  public  school,  were  divided  into  exclusionists 
and  abhorrers.  The  book-stalls  were  covered  with 
tracts  on  the  sacredness  of  hereditary  right,  on  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament,  on  the  dangers  of  a  dis- 
puted succession,  on  the  dangers  of  a  Popish  reign. 
Tt  was  in  the  midst  of  this  ferment  that  Temple  took 
his  seat,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  occasion  was  a  very  great  one.  His  talents, 
hii  long  experience  of  affairs,  his  unspotted  public 
character,  the  high  posts  which  he  had  filled,  seemed 
to  mark  him  out  as  a  man  on  whom  much  would 
depend.  He  acted  like  himself.  He  saw  that,  if  he 
supported  the  Exclusion,  he  made  the  King  and  the 
hdr  presumptive  his  enemies,  and  that,  if  he  apposed 
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he  made  himself  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  xxn 
scrnpulous  and  turbulent  Shaftesbury.  He  neithei 
supported  nor  opposed  it.  He  quiedy  absented  him* 
self  &om  the  House.  Nay,  he  took  care,  he  tells  us, 
never  to  discuss  the  question  in  any  society  whatever. 
Lawrence  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rochester,  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  attend  in  his  place.  Temple 
replied  that  he  acted  according  to  Solomon's  advice, 
neither  to  oppose  the  mighty,  nor  to  go  about  to  stop 
the  current  of  a  river.  Hyde  answered,  "  You  are 
a  wise  and  a  quiet  man."  And  this  might  be  true. 
But  surely  such  wise  and  quiet  men  have  no  call  to  be 
members  of  Parliament  in  critical  times. 

A  single  session  was  quite  enough  for  Temple. 
When  the  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  another 
summoned  at  Oxford,  he  obtained  an  audience  of 
the  King,  and  b^ged  to  know  whether  his  Majesty 
wished  him  to  continue  in  Parliament.  Charles, 
who  had  a  singularly  quick  eye  for  the  weaknesses 
of  all  who  came  near  him,  had  no  doubt  seen  through 
Temple,  and  rated  the  parliamentary  support  of  so 
cool  and  guarded  a  friend  at  its  proper  value.  He 
tnswered  good-naturedly,  but  we  suspect  a  little  con- 
temptuously, I  doubt,  as  things  stand,  your  coming 
into  the  House  will  not  do  much  good.  I  think  you 
may  as  well  let  it  alone."  Sir  William  accordingly 
informed  his  constituents  that  he  should  not  again 
apply  for  their  suffrages,  and  set  oft'  for  Sheen,  re- 
iiolving  never  again  to  meddle  with  public  affidrs. 
He  soon  found  that  the  King  was  displeased  with  him. 
Charles,  indeed,  in  his  usual  easy  way,  protested  that 
he  was  4iot  angry,  not  at  all.  But  in  a  few  days  he 
struck  Temple's  name  out  of  the  list  of  Privy  Coun* 
lelloTB.  Why  this  was  done  Temple  declares  himself 
vol.  nr.  * 
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unable  to  comprehend.  But  surely  it  hardly  nx|uuM 
iiis  long  and  extensive  converse  with  the  worid  to 
teach  him  that  there  are  conjunctures  when  men  think 
that  all  who  are  not  with  them  are  against  them,  that 
there  are  conjunctures  when  a  lukewarm  friend,  who 
will  not  put  himself  the  least  out  of  his  way,  who  %vill 
make  no  exertion,  who  will  run  no  risk,  is  more  dis 
tasteful  tlian  an  enemy.  Charles  had  hoped  that  the 
fair  character  of  Temple  would  add  credit  to  an  uih 
popular  and  suspected  Government.  But  his  Majesty 
soon  found  that  this  fair  character  resembled  pieces 
3f  fxiniiture  which  we  have  seen  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  very  precise  old  ladies,  and  which  are  a  great  deal 
too  white  to  be  used.  This  exceeding  niceness  was 
altogether  out  of  season.  Neither  party  wanted  a  man 
who  was  afraid  of  taking  a  part,  of  incurring  abuse, 
of  making  enemies.  There  were  probably  many  good 
and  moderate  men  who  would  have  hailed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  respectable  mediator.  But  Tem]Je  was  not 
a  mediator.    He  was  merely  a  neutral. 

At  last,  however,  he  had  escaped  from  puUic  life, 
and  found  himself  at  liberty  to  follow  his  &vourite 
pursuits.  His  fortune  was  easy.  He  had  about  fif- 
teen hunrb^  a  year,  besides  the  Mastership  of  tlie 
Rolls  in  Ireland,  an  ofHce  in  which  he  had  succeeded 
iiis  father,  and  which  was  then  a  mere  sinecure  for 
lif(),  requiring  no  residence.  His  reputation  both  as 
a  negotiator  and  a  writer  stood  high.  He  resolved  to 
bo  safe,  to  enjoy  himself,  and  to  let  the  world  take  it» 
course  ;  and  he  kept  his  resolution. 

Darker  times  followed.  The  Oxford  Parliament  wai 
dissolved.  TJie  Tories  were  triumphant*  A  terrible 
vengeance  was  inflicted  on  the  chiefi  of  the  Oppositicm 
Temple  learned  in  his  retreat  the  disastrous  fiite  of  sev 
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eral  of  his  old  colleagues  in  council.  Shaftesbury  fled 
to  Holland.  Russell  died  on  the  scaffold.  Essex  added 
A  yet  sadder  and  more  fearftil  story  to  the  bloody  chron- 
icles of  the  Tower.  Monmouth  clung  in  agonies  of 
supplication  round  the  knees  of  the  stem  uncle  whom 
he  had  wronged,  and  tasted  a  bitterness  worse  than  that 
of  death,  the  bitterness  of  knowing  that  he  had  hum- 
bled hjmself  in  vain.  A  tyrant  trampled  on  the  liber- 
ties and  religion  of  the  realm.  The  national  spirit 
swelled  high  under  the  oppression.  Disaffection  spread 
even  to  the  strongholds  of  loyalty,  to  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster,  to  the  schools  of  Oxford,  to  the  guard- 
room of  the  household  troops,  to  the  veiy  hearth  and 
bed-chamber  of  the  Sovereign.  But  the  troubles  which 
agitated  the  whole  country  did  not  reach  the  quiet 
Orangery  in  which  Temple  loitered  away  several  years 
without  once  seeing  the  smoke  of  London.  He  now 
and  then  appeared  in  the  circle  at  Richmond  or  Wind 
sor.  But  the  only  expressions  which  he  is  recorded  to 
have  used  during  these  perilous  times  were,  that  he 
would  be  a  good  subject,  but  that  he  had  done  with 
DoUtics. 

The  Revolution  came :  he  remained  strictly  neutral 
uuring  the  short  struggle ;  and  he  then  transTen^ed  tc 
die  new  settlement  the  same  languid  sort  of  loyalty 
which  he  had  felt  for  his  former  masters.  He  paid 
court  to  William  at  Windsor,  and  Wilham  dined  with 
him  at  Sheen.  But,  in  spite  of  the  most  pressing  solici- 
tations. Temple  refused  to  become  Secretary  of  State. 
The  refusal  evidently  proceeded  only  from  his  dislike  of 
trouble  and  danger ;  and  not,  as  some  of  his  admirers 
would  have  us  believe,  from  any  scruple  of  conscience 
it  honour.  For  he  consented  that  his  son  should  take 
the  office  of  Secretary  at  War  under  the  new  Sovereign. 
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This  unforiimate  young  man  destroyed  himself  witliin 
a  week  after  his  appointment,  from  vexation  at  finding 
that  his  advice  had  led  the  King  into  some  impio]>er 
steps  with  regard  to  Ireland.  He  seems  to  have  inher* 
itod  his  father's  extreme  sensihility  to  fidlure,  without 
that  singular  prudence  which  kept  his  father  out  of  aU 
situations  in  which  any  serious  fidlure  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. The  blow  fell  heavily  on  the  fiimily. 
They  retired  in  deep  dejection  to  Moor  Park,  which 
they  now  preferred  to  Sheen,  on  account  of  the  greater 
distance  from  London.  In  that  spot,*  then  very  se- 
cluded, Temple  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  air 
agreed  with  him.  The  soil  was  friiitfiil,  and  well  suited 
to  an  experimental  farmer  and  gardener.  The  grounds 
were  laid  out  with  the  angular  regularity  which  Sir 
William  had  admired  in  the  flower-beds  of  Haarlem 
and  the  Hague.  A  beautifrd  rivulet,  flowing  from  the 
hills  of  Surrey,  bounded  the  domain.  But  a  straight 
canal  which,  bordered  by  a  terrace,  intersected  the  gai^ 
den,  was  probably  more  admired  by  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  in  that  age.  The  house  was  small,  but  neat 
and  well  ftimished ;  the  neighbourhood  very  thinly  peo- 
^\ed.  Temple  had  no  visiters,  except  a  few  friends  who 
were  willing  to  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  (under 
to  see  him,  and  now  and  then  a  foreigner  whom  curi- 
osity brought  to  have  a  look  at  the  author  of  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

Here,  in  May,  1694,  died  Lady  Temple.  From  the 
timo  of  her  maniage  we  know  htde  of  her,  except  that 
hei  letters  were  always  greatly  admired,  and  that  she 
bad  the  honour  to  correspond  constantly  with  Queen 

^  Mr.  GonrtenayCTol  U.  p.  160.)  confounds  Moor  Ptik  in  Surey,  whan 
temple  resided,  with  the  Moor  Park  in  Hertfordshire,  wbioh  is  praised  ii 
ihe  Essaj  on  Gardening. 
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Mary.  Lady  Gifiard,  who,  as  &r  aa  appears,  had  al« 
wrays  been  on  the  best  terms  with  her  sister^m-law,  still 
continued  to  live  with  Sir  William, 

But  there  were  other  inmates  of  Moor  Park  to  whom 
A  far  higher  interest  belongs.  An  eccentric,  uncouth, 
disagreeable  young  Irishman,  who  had  narrowly  escaped 
plucking  at  Dublin,  attended  Sir  William  as  an  aman- 
nensis,  for  board  and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  dined  at 
the  second  table,  wrote  bad  verses  in  praise  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  made  love  to  a  very  pretty,  dark-eyed 
young  girl,  who  waited  on  Lady  Gifiard.  Little  did 
Temple  imagine  that  the  coarse  exterior  of  his  depend- 
ent concealed  a  genius  equally  suited  to  poUtics  and  to 
letters,  a  genius  destined  to  shake  great  kingdoms,  to 
stir  the  laughter  and  the  rage  of  millions,  and  to  leave 
to  posterity  memorials  which  can  perish  only  with  the 
English  language.  Little  did  he  think  that  the  flirtar 
tion  in  his  servants'  hall,  which  he  perhaps  scarcely 
deigned  to  make  the  subject  of  a  jest,  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long  unprosperous  love,  which  was  to  be  as  widely 
bmed  as  the  passion  of  Petrarch  or  of  Abelard.  Sir 
William's  secretary  was  Jonathan  Swift.  Lady  Gif- 
ikrd's  waiting  maid  was  poor  Stella. 

Swift  retained  no  pleasing  recollection  of  Moor  Park. 
And  we  may  easily  suppose  a  situation  like  his  to  have 
been  intolerably  painftd  to  a  mind  haughty,  irascible,  and 
conscious  of  preeminent  ability.  Long  after,  when  he 
itood  in  the  Court  of  Requests  with  a  circle  of  gartered 
peers  round  him,  or  punned  and  rhymed  with  Cabinet 
Mhiistiji-s  over  Secretary  St.  John's  Monte-Pulciano, 
he  remembered,  with  deep  and  sore  feeling,  how  miser- 
able he  used  to  be  for  days  together  when  he  suspected 
that  Sir  William  had  taken  something  ill.  He  could 
wdly  believe  that  he,  the  Swift  who  chid  the  Lord 
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Treasnrer,  rallied  the  Captain  General,  and  confrrcrtcd 
the  pride  of  tlie  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  with  pride 
Btill  more  inflexible,  could  be  the  same  being  who  bad 
|jassed  nights  of  sleepless  anxiety,  in  musing  over  a  cross 
look  or  a  testy  word  of  a  patron.  **  Faitli,"  he  wrote  to 
Stella,  with  bitter  levity,  "  Sir  William  spoiled  a  fine 
gentleman."  Yet,  in  justice  to  Temple,  we  must  say 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Swift  was  more  un- 
happy at  Moor  Park  than  he  would  have  been  in  a  sim- 
ilar situation  under  any  roof  in  England.  We  think 
also  that  the  obligations  wliidi  the  mind  of  Swift  owed 
to  that  of  Temple  were  not  inconsiderabk .  Every  ju- 
dicious reader  must  be  struck  by  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  Swift's  pohtical  ti'acts  from  all  similar  works 
produced  by  mere  men  of  lettera.  Let  any  person  com- 
pare, for  example,  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  or  the 
Letter  to  the  October  Club,  with  Johnson's  False 
Alarm,  or  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  and  he  will  be  at 
once  struck  by  the  difference  of  which  we  speak. 
He  may  possibly  think  Johnson  a  greater  man  than 
Swift.  He  may  possibly  prefer  Johnson's  style  to 
Swift's.  But  he  will  at  once  acknowledge  that  John- 
son writes  Hke  a  man  who  has  never  been  out  of  his 
study.  Swift  writes  like  a  man  who  has  passed  his 
whole  life  in  the  midst  of  public  business,  and  to  whom 
the  most  important  affairs  of  state  are  as  fiuniliar  as  his 
ureekly  bills. 

Tnrn  liim  to  any  cause  of  policy, 

The  Gordian  knot  of  it  h«  will  odIoosc, 

Familiar  as  his  garter.** 

The  difference,  in  short,  between  a  political  pamphlet 
by  Johnson,  and  a  political  pamphlet  by  Swift,  is  as 
^reat  as  the  difference  between  an  account  of  a  battle 
Mr.  Southey  and  the  account  of  the  same  battle  bj 
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Colonel  Napier.  It  is  impossible  to  doabt  that  the  sa- 
periority  of  Swift  is  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  attributed 
to  his  long  and  dose  connection  with  Temple. 

Indeed,  remote  as  were  the  alleys  and  flower-pots  dk 
Moor  Park  from  the  haunts  of  the  busy  and  the  ambi- 
tious, Swift  had  ample  opportunities  of  becoming  ao« 
quainted  with  the  hidden  causes  of  many  great  events. 
William  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  Temple,  and 
occasionally  visited  him.  Of  what  passed  between 
them  very  little  is  known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
when  the  Triennial  Bill  had  been  carried  through  the 
two  Houses,  his  Majesty,  who  was  exceedingly  unwill- 
ing to  pass  it,  sent  the  Earl  of  Portland  to  learn  Tem- 
ple's opinion.  Whether  Temple  thought  the  bill  in 
itself  a  good  one  does  not  appear ;  but  he  clearly  saw 
how  imprudent  it  must  be  in  a  prince,  situated  as  Wil- 
liam was,  to  engage  m  an  altercation  with  his  Parliar 
ment,  and  directed  Swift  to  draw  up  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  which,  however,  did  not  convince  the  King. 

The  chief  amusement  of  Temple's  declining  years 
SfBB  literature.  Afi»r  his  final  retreat  from  business 
he  wrote  his  very  agreeable  Memoirs,  corrected  and 
transcribed  many  of  his  letters,  and  published  several 
uiscellaneous  treatises,  the  best  of  which,  we  think,  is 
that  on  Gardening.  The  style  of  his  essays  is,  on  the 
whole,  excellent,  almost  always  pleasing,  and  now  and 
then  stately  and  splendid.  The  matter  is  generally  of 
much  less  value ;  as  our  readers  will  readily  believe 
when  we  inform  them  that  Mr.  Courtenay,  a  biogra- 
pher, that  is  to  say,  a  literary  vassal,  bound  by  the 
immemorial  law  of  his  tenure  to  render  homage,  aids, 
;elief3,  and  all  other  customary  services  to  his  lord, 
Hvows  that  he  cannot  give  an  opinion  about  the  essay 
•n  Heroic  Virtue,  because  he  cannot  read  it  without 
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skipping ;  a  circumstance  which  strikes  us  as  }.ecu  tarly 
strange,  when  we  consider  how  long  Mr.  Courteiiay 
was  at  the  India  Board,  and  how  many  thousand  par- 
agraplis  of  the  copious  official  eloquence  of  the  East  Le 
must  have  perused. 

One  of  Sir  William's  pieces,  however,  deserves  no- 
tice, not,  indeed,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit, 
but  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  some 
curious  weaknesses  of  his  character,  and  on  accoimt 
of  the  extraordinary  effects  which  it  produced  in  the 
republic  of  letters.  A  most  idle  and  contemptible  con- 
troversy had  arisen  in  France  touching  the  compar- 
ative merit  of  the  ancient  and  modem  writers.  It  was 
certainly  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  that  age,  the  ques- 
tion would  be  tried  according  to  those  large  and  philo 
sophical  principles  of  criticism  which  guided  the  judg 
ments  of  Lessing  and  of  Herder.  But  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  those  who  undertook  to  decide  the 
point  would  at  least  take  the  trouble  to  s:^^  and  undeA"- 
stand  the  authors  on  whose  merits  they  were  to  pro- 
nounce. Now  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  among 
the  disputants  who  clamoured,  some  for  the  ancients 
and  some  for  the  modems,  very  few  were  decently 
acquiunted  with  either  ancient  or  modem  literature, 
and  hardly  one  was  well  acquainted  with  both.  In 
Racine's  amusing  preface  to  the  Iphig&nie  the  reader 
may  find  noticed  a  most  ridiculous  mistake  into  which 
one  cf  the  champions  of  the  modems  fell  about  a  pas^ 
#age  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  Another  writer  is 
BO  inconceivably  ignorant  as  to  blame  Homer  for  mix- 
mg  the  four  Greek  dialects,  Doric,  Ionic,  ^olic,  and 
Attic,  just,  says  he,  as  if  a  French  poet  were  to  put 
Gascon  phrases  and  Picard  phrases  into  tlie  midst  of 
his  pure  Parisian  writing.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no 
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exaggeration  to  say  that  the  defenders  of  the  ancients 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  greatest  produc- 
tions of  later  times;  nor,  indeed,  were  tlie  defenders 
of  the  modems  better  informed.  The  parallels  which 
were  instituted  in  the  course  of  this  dispute  are  inex- 
pressibly ridiculous.  Bakac  was  selected  as  the  rival 
of  Cicero.  Comeille  was  said  to  unite  the  merits-  of 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  We  should  L'ke 
to  see  a  Prometheus  after  Comeille's  fashion.  The 
Provincial  Letters,  masterpieces  undoubtedly  of  reason- 
ing, wit,  and  eloquence,  were  pronounced  to  be  superior 
to  all  the  writings  of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Lucian  to- 
gether, particularly  in  the  art  of  dialogue,  an  art  in 
which,  as  it  happens,  Plato  far  excelled  all  men,  and  in 
which  Pascal,  great  and  admirable  in  other  respects,  is 
notoriously  very  deficient. 

This  childish  controversy  spread  to  England;  and 
some  mischievous  daDmon  suggested  to  Temple  the 
thought  of  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  ancients. 
As  to  his  qualifications  for  the  task,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  he  knew  not  a  word  of  Greek.  But  his  vanity 
which,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  conflicts  of  active 
life  and  surrounded  by  rivals,  had  been  kept  in  tolera- 
ble order  by  his  discretion,  now,  when  he  had  long 
lived  in  seclusion,  and  had  become  accustomed  to 
regard  himself  as  by  far  the  first  man  of  his  circle, 
rendered  him  blind  to  his  own  deficiencies.  In  an  evil 
hour  he  published  an  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modem 
Lieaming.  The  style  of  tliis  treatise  is  very  good,  the 
matter  ludicrous  and  contemptible  to  the  last  degree. 
There  we  read  how  Lycurgus  travelled  into  India,  and 
brought  the  Spartan  laws  from  that  country ;  how  Or- 
pheus made  voyages  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  at- 
tained to  a  depth  of  learning  which  has  made  him 
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renowned  in  all  succeeding  ages;  how  Pjthagoru 
passed  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt,  and,  after  graduat- 
ing there,  spent  twelve  years  more  at  Babylon,  where 
the  Magi  admitted  him  ad  eundem ;  how  the  ancient 
Brahmins  Uved  two  hundred  years ;  how  the  earliest 
Greek  philosophers  foretold  earthquakes  and  plagues, 
and  put  down  riots  by  magic ;  and  how  much  Ninus 
surpassed  in  abilities  any  of  his  successors  on  the  throne 
of  Assyria.  The  modems.  Sir  WiUiam  owns,  have 
found  out  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  quite  lost  the  art  of  conjuring ; 
nor  can  any  modem  fiddler  enchant  fishes,  fowls,  and 
serpents,  by  his  performance.  He  tells  us  that  Thales, 
Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Epicums  made  greater  progresses  in  the  several 
empires  of  science  than  any  of  then:  successors  have 
since  been  able  to  reach ; "  which  is  just  as  absurd  as 
if  he  had  said  that  the  greatest  names  in  British  science 
are  Merlin,  Michael  Scott,  Dr.  Sydenham,  and  Lord 
Bacon.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  Temple  mixes 
the  historical  and  the  fabulous  reminds  us  of  those 
classical  dictionaries,  intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  in 
which  Narcissus  the  lover  of  himself  and  Narcissus  the 
freedman  of  Claudius,  Pollux  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda  and  Pollux  the  author  of  the  Onomasticon,  are 
ranged  under  the  same  headings,  and  treated  as  per* 
sonages  equally  real.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement 
resembles  that  which  would  be  produced  by^  dictionary 
of  modem  names,  consisting  of  such  art  cles  as  tlie 
following :  —  "  Jones,  William,  an  eminent  Orientalist, 
and  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
''ature  in  Bengal  —  Davy,  a  fiend,  who  destroys  ships 
—  Thomas,  a  foundling,  brought  up  by  Mr.  All- 
worthy."  It  is  from  such  sources  as  these  that  Temple 
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seems  to  have  learned  all  that  he  knew  about  the 
ancients.  He  puts  the  story  of  Orpheus  between  the 
01}7npic  games  and  the  battle  of  Arbela ;  as  if  we  had 
exactly  the  same  reasons  for  believing  that  Orpheus  le^J 
beasts  with  his  lyre,  which  we  have  for  believing  \hat 
there  were  races  at  Pisa,  or  that  Alexander  conquered 
Darius. 

He  manages  little  better  when  he  comes  to  the 
modems.  He  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  those  whom  he 
r^rds  as  the  greatest  writers  of  later  times.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  in  his  list  of  Italians,  he  has  omit- 
ted Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso ;  in  his  list  of 
Spaniards,  Lope  and  Calderon ;  in  his  list  of  French, 
Pascal,  Bossuet,  MoK^re,  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Boi- 
leau;  and  in  his  list  of  English,  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  vast  mass  of  absurdity  one 
paragraph  stands  out  preeminent.  The  doctrine  of 
Temple,  not  a  very  comfortable  doctrine,  is  that  the 
human  race  is  constantly  degenerating,  and  that  the 
oldest  books  in  every  kind  are  the  best.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  notion,  he  remarks  that  the  Fables  of  ^sop 
are  the  best  Fables,  and  the  letters  of  Phalaris  the  best 
Letters  in  the  worid.  On  the  merit  of  the  Letters  of 
Phalaris  he  dwells  with  great  warmth  and  with  extra* 
ordinary  felicity  of  language.  Indeed  we  could  hardly 
select  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  the  graceftd  and 
easy  majesty  to  which  his  style  sometimes  rises  than 
this  unlucky  passage.  He  knows,  he  says,  that  some 
learned  men,  or  men  who  pass  for  learned,  such  as 
Politian,  have  doubted  the  genuineness  of  these  letters: 
^ut  of  such  doubts  he  speaks  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt. Now  it  is  perfectly  certain,  first,  that  the 
etters  are  very  bad ;  secondly,  that  they  are  spurious  ,* 
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and  thiitlly,  that,  whether  they  be  bad  or  good,  spu- 
rious or  genuine,  Temple  could  know  nothing  of 
the  matter;  inasmuch  as  he  was  no  more  able  to 
construe  a  line  of  them  than  to  decipher  an  Egyptian 
obelisk. 

This  Essay,  silly  as  it  is,  was  exceedingly  well  re- 
ceived, both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  And 
the  reason  is  evident.  The  classical  scholars  who  saw 
its  absurdity  were  generally  on  the  side  of  the  ancients, 
and  were  inclined  rather  to  veil  than  to  expose  the 
bhmders  of  an  ally;  the  champions  of  the  modems 
were  generally  as  ignorant  as  Temple  himself ;  and  the 
multitude  was  charmed  by  his  flowing  and  melodious 
diction.  He  was  doomed,  however,  to  smart,  as  he 
well  deserved,  for  his  vanity  and  folly. 

Christchurch  at  Oxford  was  then  widely  and  justly 
celebrated  as  a  place  where  the  lighter  parts  of  classi- 
cal learning  were  cultivated  with  success.  With  the 
deeper  mysteries  of  philol(^  neither  the  instructors 
nor  the  pupils  had  the  smallest  acquaintance.  They 
fancied  themselves  Scaligers,  as  Bentley  scornfully  s^d, 
if  they  could  write  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  with  only 
two  or  three  small  faults.  From  this  College  pro- 
ceeded a  new  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  which 
were  rare,  and  had  been  in  request  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Temple's  Essay.  The  nominal  editor  was 
Charles  Boyle,  a  yomig  man  of  noble  family  and  prom- 
ising parts  ;  but  some  older  members  of  the  society  lent 
their  assistance.  While  this  work  was  in  preparation, 
in  idle  quarrel,  occasioned,  it  should  seem,  by  the  neg- 
Jgence  and  misrepresentations  of  a  bookseller,  arose 
between  Boyle  and  the  King's  Librarian,  Richard 
Bentley.  Boyle,  in  the  preface  to  his  editiop,  inserteil 
a  bitter  reflection  on  Bentley.    Bentley  revenged  him 
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pelf  by  proving  that  the  Epistles  of  Phalai*i8  were  forg- 
eries, and  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject  treated  Tem- 
ple, not  indecently,  but  witli  no  great  reverence. 

Temple,  who  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  any  but  the 
most  respectful  usage,  who,  even  wliile  ^gaged  in  poli^ 
tics,  had  always  shiimk  from  all  rude  collision  and  had 
generally  succeeded  in  avoiding  it,  and  whose  sensitive- 
ness had  been  increased  by  many  years  of  seclusion 
and  flattery,  was  moved  to  most  violent  resentment, 
complained,  veiy  unjustly,  of  Bentley's  foul-mouthed 
raillery,  and  declared  that  he  had  commenced  an 
answer,  but  had  laid  it  aside,  having  no  mind  to  enter 
the  lists  with  such  a  mean,  dull,  unmannerly  pedant.'' 
Whatever  may  be  tliought  of  the  temper  which  Sir 
William  showed  on  this  occasion,  we  cannot  too  highly 
applaud  his  discretion  in  not  finishing  and  publishing 
his  answer,  which  would  certainly  have  been  a  most 
extraordinaiy  performance. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  defenders.  Like 
Hector,  when  struck  down  prostrate  by  Ajax,  he  was 
in  an  instant  covered  by  a  thick  crowd  of  shields. 

Olrraaaif  oC6k  fiaXdv  npiv  ydp  ntpidifeav  ipiaroi, 
HovXudofiOC  re,  itdt  Alvtioc,  Koi  6iog  'A/^vcjp, 
lapmiiuif  r '  Apxk  Aviuiiv,  Kal  V^aStM^  AftOfiuv. 

Christcl  urch  was  up  in  arms ;  and  though  that 
College  seems  tlien  to  have  been  almost  destitute  of 
severe  and  acciuate  learning,  no  academical  society 
could  show  a  greater  array  of  orators,  wits,  politicians, 
busth'ng  adventurers  who  unitt  d  the  superficial  accom- 
^Eshments  of  the  scholar  with  the  mannei's  and  arts  of 
Aie  man  of  the  world ;  and  this  formidable  body 
lolved  to  try  how  far  smart  repartees,  weUrtumed 
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sentences,  confidence,  puffing,  and  intrigae  could,  on 
the  question  whether  a  Greek  book  were  or  were  not 
genuine,  supply  the  place  of  a  little  knowledge  of 
Greek. 

Out  came  the  Reply  to  Bentley,  bearing  the  name 
of  Boyle,  but  in  truth  written  by  Atterbury  with  the 
assistance  of  Smalridge  and  others.  A  most  remarka- 
ble book  it  is,  and  often  reminds  us  of  Goldsmith's 
observation,  that  the  French  would  be  the  best  cooks 
in  the  world  if  they  had  any  butcher's  meat ;  for  that 
they  can  make  ten  dishes  out  of  a  nettle-top.  It  really 
deserves  the  praise,  whatever  that  praise  may  be  worth, 
of  bdng  the  best  book  ever  written  by  any  man  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a  question  of  which  he  was  profoundly 
ignorant.  The  learning  of  the  confederacy  is  that  of 
a  schoolboy,  and  not  of  an  extraordinary  schoolboy; 
but  it  is  used  with  the  skill  and  address  of  most  able, 
artful,  and  experienced  men ;  it  is  beaten  out  to  the 
very  tliinnest  leaf,  and  is  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
seem  ten  times  larger  than  it  is.  The  dexterity  with 
which  the  confederates  avoid  grappling  with  those  parts 
of  the  subject  with  which  they  know  themselves  to  be 
incompetent  to  deal  is  quite  wonderful.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  they  commit  disgraceftd  blunders,  for  which  old 
Busby,  under  whom  they  had  studied,  would  have 
whipped  them  all  round.  But  this  circumstance  only 
raises  our  opinion  of  the  talents  which  made  such  a 
fight  with  such  scanty  means.  Let  readers  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  controversy  imagine  a  French- 
man, who  has  acquired  just  English  enough  to  i^d  the 
Spectator  with  a  dictionary,  coming  forward  to  defend 
the  genuineness  of  Ireland's  Voitigem  against  Malone ; 
ind  they  will  have  some  notion  of  the  feat  which 
^tterbniy  had  the  audacity  to  undertake,  and  wh«ch« 
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for  a  time,  it  was  really  thou^t  that  he  had  performcKl. 

The  illusion  was  soon  dispelled.  Bentlejr's  answer 
for  ever  settled  the  question,  and  established  his  claim 
to  the  Arst  place  amongst  classical  scholars.  Nor  do 
lhase  do  him  justice  who  represent  the  controversy  as 
a  battle  between  wit  and  learning.  For  though  there 
is  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  learning  on  the  side  of 
Boyle,  there  is  no  want  of  wit  on  the  side  of  Bentley. 
Otlier  qualities,  too,  as  valuable  as  either  wit  or  learn- 
ing, appear  conspicuously  in  Bentley's  book,  a  rare 
sagacity,  an  unrivalled  power  of  combination,  a  perfect 
mastery  of  all  the  weapons  of  logic.  He  was  greatly 
indebted  to  the  fiirious  outcry  which  the  misrepresenta* 
dons,  sarcasms,  and  intrigues  of  his  opponents  had 
I'aised  against  him,  an  outcry  in  which  fiishionable  and 
political  circles  joined,  and  which  was  echoed  by  thou- 
sands who  did  not  know  whether  Phalaris  ruled  in 
Sicily  or  in  Siam.  His  spirit,  daring  even  to  rashness, 
self-confident  even  to  negligence,  and  proud  even  to 
insolent  ferocity,  was  awed  for  the  first  and  for  the  last 
time,  awed,  not  into  meanness  or  cowardice,  but  into 
wariness  and  sobriety.  For  once  he  ran  no  risks  ;  he 
ieft  no  crevice  unguarded ;  he  wantoned  in  no  para- 
doxes ;  above  all,  he  returned  no  railing  for  the  railing 
of  his  enemies.  In  almost  every  thing  that  he  has 
written  we  can  discover  proofi  of  genius  and  learning. 
But  it  is  only  here  that  his  genius  and  learning  appear 
to  have  been  constantly  under  the  guidance  of  good 
sense  and  good  temper.  Here,  we  find  none  of  that 
besotted  reliance  on  his  own  powers  and  on  his  own 
luck,  which  he  showed  when  he  undertook  to  edite  Mil- 
ton ;  none  ol*  that  perverted  ingenuity  which  deforms 
lo  many  of  his  notos  on  Horace ;  none  of  that  disdain- 
ful carelessness  by  which  he  kud  liimself  open  to  the 
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keen  and  dexterous  thrust  of  Middleton  ;  none  of  that 
extmvagant  vaunting  and  savage  scurrility  by  whicli  he 
afterwards  dishonoured  his  studies  and  his  profession, 
and  degradfid  himself  almost  to  the  level  of  De  Pauw. 

Temple  did  not  live  to  witness  the  utter  and  irrepa- 
rable defeat  of  his  champions.  He  died,  indeed,  at  a 
fortunate  moment,  just  after  the  appearance  of  Boyle's 
book,  and  while  all  England  was  laughing  at  the  way 
in  which  the  Christchurch  men  had  handled  the  ped- 
ant. In  Boyle's  book,  Temple  was  praised  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  compared  to  Memmius :  not  a  very 
happy  comparison  ;  for  almost  the  only  particular  in- 
formation  which  we  have  about  Memmius  is  that,  in 
agitated  times,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  attend  exclu- 
Bively  to  pohtics,  and  that  his  Mends  could  not  venture, 
except  when  tlie  Republic  was  quiet  and  prosperous,  to 
intrude  on  him  with  their  philosophical  and  poetical 
productions.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Lucretius  puts 
up  the  exquisitely  beautiful  prayer  for  peace  with  wh'ch 
bis  poem  opens : 

Nam  neqae  nos  agere  koc  patrial  tempore  iniquo 
PossnmuB  joquo  animo,  neo  Menmit  olarm  propago 
Talibos  in  rebus  communi  deesse  aalntL*' 

This  description  is  surely  by  no  means  applicable 
to  a  statesman  who  had,  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  careftilly  avoided  exposing  himself  in  seasons 
of  trouble ;  who  had  repeatedly  refused,  in  most  criti- 
cal conjunctures,  to  be  Secretary  of  State ;  and  who 
now,  in  the  midst  of  revolutions,  plots,  foreign  and 
domestic  wars,  was  quietly  writing  nonsense  about 
tlie  visits  of  Lycurgus  to  the  Brahmins  and  the  tones 
which  Arion  played  to  tlie  Dolphin. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  whfle  the  con- 
troversy about  Phalaris  was  raging,  Swift,  in  order 
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to  show  Ills  zeal  and  attachment,  wit)te  the  Battle 
of  the  Books,  the  earliest  piece  in  which  his  peculiar 
talents  are  discernible.  We  may  observe  that  the 
bitter  dislike  of  Bentley,  bequeathed  by  Temple  to 
Swift,  seems  to  have  been  communicated  by  Swift  to 
Pope,  to  Arbutlmot,  and  to  others,  who  continued  to 
tease  the  great  critic,  long  after  he  had  shaken  hands 
very  cordially  both  with  Boyle  and  with  Atterbuiy. 

Sir  William  Temple  died  at  Moor  Park  in  January, 
1699.  He  appears  to  have  suffered  no  intellectual 
decay.  His  heart  was  buried  under  a  sun-dial  which 
still  stands  in  his  favourite  garden.  His  body  was 
laid  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  side  of  his  wife ; 
and  a  place  hard  by  was  set  apart  for  Lady  Giffiu*d, 
who  long  survived  him.  Swift  was  his  Uterary  ex- 
ecutor, superintended  the  publication  of  his  Letters 
and  Memoirs,  and,  in  the  performance  of  this  office, 
had  some  acrimonious  contests  with  the  family. 

Of  Temple's  character  little  more  remains  to  be 
said.  Burnet  accuses  him  of  holding  irreligious  opin- 
ions, and  corrupting  everybody  who  came  near  him. 
But  the  vague  assertion  of  so  rash  and  partial  a  writer 
as  Burnet,  about  a  man  with  whom,  as  far  as  we 
know,  he  never  exchanged  a  word,  is  of  little  weight. 
It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  improbable  that  Temple 
may  liave  been  a  fireethinker.  The  Osbomes  tliought 
him  so  when  he  was  a  very  young  man.  And  it  is 
certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  fitshion  who  made  their  entrance  into  society 
while  the  Puritan  party  was  at  the  height  of  power, 
«nd  while  the  memory  of  the  reign  of  that  party  was 
vtill  recent,  conceived  a  strong  disgust  for  all  religion. 
The  imputation  was  common  between  Temple  and  ali 
the  most  distinguished  courtiers  of  the  age.  Rochester 
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and  Buckingham  were  open  scoffers,  and  Mu]graT« 
very  little  better.  Shaftesbury,  though  more  guarded, 
was  supposed  to  agree  with  them  in  opinion.  All  the 
three  noblemen  who  were  Temple's  cdleagues  doring 
the  short  time  of  his  sitting  in  the  Cabinet  were  of  very 
indifferent  repute  as  to  orthodoxy.  Hali&x,  mdeed, 
was  generally  considered  as  an  atheist ;  but  he  solemnly 
denied  the  charge  ;  and,  indeed,  the  truth  seems  to  be 
that  he  was  more  religiously  disposed  than  most  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  age,  though  two  impulses  which 
were  unusually  strong  in  him,  a  passion  for  ludicrooa 
images,  and  a  passion  for  subtle  speculations,  some- 
times prompted  him  to  talk  on  serious  subjects  in  a 
manner  which  gave  great  and  just  offence.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  Temple,  who  seldom  went  below  the 
surface  of  any  question,  may  have  been  infected  with 
the  prevailing  scepticism.  All  that  we  can  say  on 
the  subject  is,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  impiety  in  liia 
works,  and  that  the  ease  with  which  he  carried  liis 
election  for  an  university,  where  the  majority  of  the 
voters  were  clergymen,  though  it  proves  noUiing  as  to 
his  opinions,  must,  we  think,  be  considered  as  proving 
that  he  was  not,  as  Burnet  seems  to  insinuate,  in  the 
habit  of  talking  atheism  to  all  who  came  near  him. 

Temple,  however,  will  scarcely  carry  with  him  any 
gi*eat  accession  of  authority  to  the  side  either  of  religion 
or  of  infidelity.  He  was  no  profound  thinker.  He 
was  merely  a  man  of  lively  parts  and  quick  observa- 
tion, a  man  of  the  world  among  men  of  letters,  a  man 
of  letters  among  men  of  the  world.  Mere  scholars 
were  dazzled  by  the  Ambassador  and  Cabinet  coun- 
sellor ]  mere  politicians  by  the  Essayist  and  Historian. 
But  neither  as  a  writer  nor  as  a  statesman  can  we  allot 
Id  him  any  very  high  place.    As  a  man,  he  seems  to 
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OA  to  nave  been  excessively  selfish,  but  very  sober, 
wary,  and  &r-6ighted  in  his  selfishness  ;  to  have  known 
better  than  most  people  what  he  really  wanted  in  life ; 
and  to  have  pursued  what  he  wanted  with  much  more 
than  ordinary  steadiness  and  sagacity,  never  sufiering 
himself  to  be  drawn  aside  either  by  bad  or  by  good  feel- 
ings. It  was  his  constitution  to  dread  &ilure  more 
than  he  desired  success,  to  prefer  security,  comfort, 
repose,  leisure,  to  tlie  turmoil  and  anxiety  which  are 
inseparable  firom  greatness ;  and  this  natural  languor  of 
mind,  when  contrasted  with  the  malignant  energy  of 
the  keen  and  restless  spirits  among  whom  his  lot  was 
cast,  sometimes  appears  to  resemble  the  moderaticm  of 
virtue.  But  we  must  own  that  he  seems  to  us  to  sink 
into  littleness  and  meanness  when  we  compare  him,  we 
do  not  say  with  any  high  ideal  standard  of  morality, 
but  with  many  of  those  firail  men  who,  aiming  at  noble 
ends,  but  often  drawn  firom  the  right  path  by  strong 
passions  and  strong  temptations,  have  left  to  p  oaterity 
a  doubtful  and  checkered  fiune. 


GLADSTONE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

(^fi6iir^  Bmriew^  April,  1889.) 

Thji  author  of  this  volume  is  a  young  man  of  un- 
blemished character,  and  of  distinguished  parliamentary 
talents,  the  rising  hope  of  those  stem  and  unbending 
Tories  who  follow,  reluctantly  and  mutinously,  a  leader 
whose  experience  and  eloquence  are  indispensable  to 
them,  but  whose  cautious  temper  and  moderate  opin* 
ions  tliey  abhor.  It  would  not  be  at  all  strange  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in 
England.  But  we  beheve  that  we  do  him  no  more 
than  justice  when  we  say  that  his  abiUties  and  his 
demeanour  have  obtained  for  him  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  all  parties.  His  first  appearance  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  author  is  therefore  an  interesting  event ;  and 
it  is  natural  that  the  gentle  wishes  of  the  public  should 
go  with  him  to  his  trial. 

We  are  much  pleased,  without  any  reference  to  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  theories, 
to  see  a  grave  and  elaborate  treatise  on  an  important 
part  of  the  Philosophy  of  Government  proceed  from  the 
pen  of  a  young  man  who^  is  rising  to  eminence  in  the 
House  of  Conunons.  There  is  Uttle  danger  that  people 
engaged  in  the  conflicts  of  active  life  will  be  too  much 

1  Tk4  8iaU  in  iU  lUlaiiom  wUk  (he  Church.  By  W.  E.  GLADSTon, 
Esq.,  Student  of  Christ  Ohnroh,  and  M.  P.  for  Newark.  8to.  Bwmd 
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addicted  to  general  '  speculation.  The  opposite  vice 
is  that  which  most  easily  besets  them.  The  times 
and  tides  of  business  and  debate  taiTy  for  no  man. 
A  politician  must  often  talk  and  act  before  he  has 
thought  and  rearl.  He  may  be  very  ill  informed 
respecting  a  question  ;  all  his  notions  about  it  may  be 
vague  and  inaccurate ;  but  speak  he  must ;  and  if  he  is 
a  man  of  ability,  of  tact,  and  of  intrepidity,  he  soon 
finds  that,  even  under  such  circiunstances,  it  is  possible 
to  speak  successfully.  He  finds  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  effect  of  written  words,  which 
are  perused  and  reperused  in  the  stillness  of  the  closet, 
and  the  effect  of  spoken  words  which,  set  off  by  the 
graces  of  utterance  and  gesture,  vibrate  for  a  single  mo- 
ment on  the  ear.  He  finds  that  he  may  blunder  with- 
out much  chance  of  being  detected,  that  he  may  reason 
Bophistically,  and  escape  unrefuted.  He  finds  that, 
even  on  knotty  questions  of  trade  and  legislation,  he 
can,  without  reading  ten  pages,  or  thinking  ten  min- 
utes, di-aw  forth  loud  plaudits,  and  sit  down  with  the 
credit  of  having  made  an  excellent  speech.  Lysias, 
says  Plutarch,  wrote  a  defence  for  a  man  who  was  to  be 
tried  before  one  of  the  Athenian  tribunals.  Long  be- 
fore the  defendant  had  learned  the  speech  by  heart,  he 
became  so  much  dissatisfied  with  it  that  he  went  in 
great  distress  to  the  author.  "  I  was  dehghted  with 
your  speech  the  first  time  I  read  it ;  but  I  Uked  it  less 
the  second  time,  and  still  less  the  third  time  ;  and  now 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  no  defence  at  all."  "  My  good 
Qiend,"  said  Lysias,  "  you  quite  forget  that  the  judges 
are  to  hear  it  only  once."  The  case  is  the  same  in  the 
English  parliament.  It  would  be  as  idle  in  an  orator 
to  waste  deep  meditation  and  long  research  on  his 
q)oecheB,  as  it  would  be  in  the  manager  of  a  theatre  to 
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adorn  all  the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies  who  crofiS 
over  the  stage  in  a  procession  with  real  pearb  and  dia* 
monds.  It  is  not  by  accuracy  or  profiindity  that  men 
become  the  mastei's  of  great  assemblies.  And  why 
at  the  charge  of  providing  logic  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, when  a  very  inferior  article  will  be  equally  accej^t- 
able  ?  Why  go  as  deep  into  a  question  as  Burke,  only 
in  order  to  be,  like  Burke,  coughed  down,  or  lefl  speak* 
ing  to  green  benches  and  red  boxes  ?  This  has  long 
appeared  to  us  to  be  the  most  serious  of  the  evils  which 
are  to  be  set  off  against  the  many  blessings  of  popular 
government.  It  is  a  fine  and  true  saying  of  Bacon, 
that  reading  makes  a  ftdl  man,  talking  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man.  The  tendency  of  institu- 
tions Uke  those  of  England  is  to  encourage  readiness  in 
public  men,  at  the  expense  both  of  fulness  and  of  exact- 
ness. The  keenest  and  most  vigorous  minds  of  eveiy 
generation,  minds  oflen  admirably  fitted  for  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  are  habitually  employed  in  producing 
Arguments  such  as  no  man  of  sense  would  ever  put  into 
a  treatise  intended  for  publication,  arguments  which  are 
just  good  enough  to  be  used  once,  when  aided  by  fluent 
delivery  and  pointed  language.  The  habit  of  discuss- 
ing questions  in  tliis  way  necessarily  reacts  on  the  in- 
tellects of  our  ablest  men,  particularly  of  those  who  ar^ 
introduced  into  parliament  at  a  very  early  age,  before 
their  minds  have  expanded  to  full  maturity.  The 
talent  for  debate  is  developed  in  such  men  to  a  d^ree 
^  hich,  to  the  multitude,  seems  as  marvellous  as  the  per- 
formance of  an  Italian  Impravisatore.  But  they  are 
fortunate  indeed  if  they  retain  unimpaired  the  faculties 
irhich  axe  required  for  close  reasoning  or  for  enlarged 
speculation.  Indeed  we  should  sooner  expect  a  great 
original  work  on  political  science,  such  a  work,  for  ex 
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unple,  as  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  from  an  apothecary 
in  a  country  town,  or  from  a  minister  in  the  Hehrides, 
than  from  a  statesman  who,  ever  since  he  was  one-and- 
twenty,  had  been  a  distingoished  debater  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

We  therefore  hail  with  pleasure,  though  assuredly 
not  with  unmixed  pleasure,  Ae  appearance  of  this  work. 
That  a  young  politician  should,  in  the  intervals  affoixled 
by  his  parliamentary  avocations,  have  constructed  and 
propounded,  with  much  study  and  mental  toil,  an  origi- 
nal theory  on  a  great  problem  in  politics,  is  a  circum- 
stance which,  abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  the 
somidnesB  or  unsoundness  of  his  opinions,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  highly  creditable  to  him.  We  certainly 
cannot  wish  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  doctrines  may  become 
fashionable  among  public  men.  But  we  heartily  wish 
that  his  laudable  desire  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface 
of  questions,  and  to  arrive,  by  long  and  intent  medita- 
tion, at  the  knowledge  of  great  general  laws,  were 
much  more  fashionable  than  we  at  all  expect  it  to  be- 
come. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  us  to  be,  in  many  respects, 
exceedingly  well  qualified  for  philosophical  investiga- 
tion. His  mind  is  of  large  grasp  ;  nor  is  he  deficient 
in  dialectical  skill.  But  he  does  not  give  his  intellect 
fair  play.  There  is  no  want  of  light,  but  a  great  want 
of  what  Bacon  would  have  called  dry  light.  Whatever 
Mr.  Gladstone  sees  is  refracted  and  distorted  by  a  false 
medium  of  passions  and  prejudices.  His  style  bears 
a  remarkable  analogy  to  his  mode  of  tliinking,  and  in- 
deed exercises  great  influence  on  his  mode  of  thinking. 
His  rhetoric,  though  oflen  good  of  its  kind,  darkens 
md  perplexes  the  logic  which  it  should  illustrate. 
Half  his  acuteness  and  diligence,  with  a  barren  im« 
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agination  and  a  scanty  vocabulaiy,  would  have  saved 
him  from  almost  all  his  mistakes.  He  has  one  giA 
most  dangerous  to  a  speculator,  a  vast  command  of 
a  kind  of  language,  grave  and  majestic,  but  of  vaguo 
and  uncertain  import;  of  a  kind  of  language  which 
affects  us  much  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  loftj 
diction  of  the  Chorus  of  Clouds  affected  the  oimple* 
hearted  Athenian. 

ToO  ^Seyfiaroc,  ui  Updv,  Koi  eefevdv,  xal  nyNm^def. 

When  propositions  have  been  established,  and  noth- 
ing remains  but  to  amplify  and  decorate  them,  this  dim 
magnificence  may  be  in  place.  But  if  it  is  admitted 
into  a  demonstration,  it  is  very  much  v/orse  than  abso- 
lute nonsense ;  just  as  that  transparent  ha?^,  through 
which  the  sailor  sees  capes  and  mountains  of  false  sizes 
and  in  false  bearings,  is  more  dangerous  than  utter 
darkness.  Now,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  fond  of  employing 
the  phraseology  of  which  we  speak  in  those  parts  of 
his  works  which  require  the  utmost  perspicuity  and- 
precision  of  which  human  language  is  capable ;  and  in 
this  way  he  deludes  first  himself,  and  tlien  his  readers. 
The  foundations  of  his  theory,  which  ought  to  be  but- 
tresses of  adamant,  are  made  out  of  the  flimsy  materialfl 
wliich  are  fit  only  for  perorations.  This  fault  is  one 
wliich  no  subsequent  care  or  industry  can  correct 
The  more  strictly  Mr.  Gladstone  reasons  on  his  premi- 
8(is,  the  more  absurd  are  the  conclusions  which  he 
brings  out ;  and,  when  at  last  his  good  sense  and  g^x)d 
nature  recoil  from  the  horrible  practical  inferences  to 
Hhich  Ids  theory  leads,  he  is  reduced  sometimes  to  take 
refuge  in  arguments  inconsistent  with  his  fundamental 
doctrines,  and  sometimes  to  escape  from  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  his  fidse  principles,  under  cover  rf 
equally  false  history. 
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It  would  be  unjust  not  to  say  tliat  this  book,  though 
aot  a  good  book,  shows  more  talent  than  many  good 
books.  It  abounds  with  eloquent  and  ingenious  pas-  ' 
sages.  It  bears  the  signs  of  much  patient  thought. 
It  is  written  throughout  with  excellent  taste  and  ex* 
cellent  temper ;  nor  does  it,  so  far  as  we  have  obsen  ed, 
contain  one  expression  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  or  a  Christian.  But  the  doctrines  which  are 
put  forth  in  it  appear  to  us,  after  full  and  calm  consid- 
eration, to  be  false,  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  per- 
nicious, and  to  be  such  as,  if  followed  out  in  practice  to 
their  legitimate  consequences,  would  inevitably  pro- 
duce the  dissolution  of  society  ;  and  for  this  opinion  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  our  reasons  with  that  freedom 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires,  and 
which  Mr.  Gladstone,  both  by  precept  and  by  example, 
invites  us  to  use,  but,  we  hope,  without  rudeness,  and, 
we  are  sure,  without  malevolence. 

Before  we  enter  on  an  examination  of  this  theory, 
we  wish  to  guard  ourselves  against  one  misconception. 
It  is  possible  tliat  some  persons  who  have  read  Mr. 
Gladstone's  book  carelessly,  and  others  who  have 
merely  heard  in  conversation,  or  seen  in  a  newspaper, 
that  the  member  for  Newark  has  written  in  defence  of 
the  Church  o^  England  against  the  supporters  of  the 
voluntaiy  system,  may  imagine  that  we  are  writing  in 
iefence  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  that  we  desire  the 
aboUtion  of  the  Established  Church.  This  is  not  the 
case.  It  would  be  as  unjust  to  accuse  us  of  attacking 
Uie  Church,  because  we  attack  Mr.  Gladstone's  doc- 
IvLues,  as  it  would  be  to  accuse  Locke  of  wishing  for 
Mnurcliy,  liecause  he  refuted  Filmer's  patriarchal  theory 
Df  govei'ument,  or  to  accuse  Blackstone  of  reconunend- 
ng  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  because 
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he  denied  that  the  right  of  the  rector  to  tithe  was  de- 
rived from  the  Levitical  law.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  rests  his  case  on  entirely  new  groands, 
and  does  not  differ  more  widely  from  ns  tlian  from  some 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  most 
illustrious  champions  of  the  Church.  He  is  not  content 
with  the  Ecclesiastical  PoUty,  and  rejoices  that  tlie  hit- 
ter pai-t  of  tliat  celebrated  work  "does  not  carry  with 
it  the  weight  of  Hooker's  plenary  authority.*'  He  is 
not  content  with  Bishop  Warburton's  Alliance  of 
Church  and  State.  "The  propositions  of  that  work 
generally,"  he  says,  "  are  to  be  received  with  qualifica- 
tion and  he  agrees  witti  Bolingbroke  in  thinking  that 
Wai'burton's  whole  theory  rests  on  a  fiction.  He  is 
still  less  satisfied  with  Paley's  defence  of  the  Church, 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  '*  tainted  by  the  original 
vice  of  false  ethical  prmciples,"  and  "  full  of  the  seeds 
of  evil."  He  conceives  that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  taken  a 
pailial  view  of  the  subject,  and  "  put  fortli  much  ques- 
tionable matter."  In  trutli,  on  almost  every  point  on 
^hich  we  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  have  on 
onr  side  the  authority  of  some  divine,  eminent  as  a 
defender  of  existing  establishments. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  whole  theory  rests  on  this  great 
Fundamental  proposition,  that  tlie  propagation  of  relig- 
ious truth  is  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  govern- 
ment, as  government.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not 
pnived  this  proposition,  his  system  vanishes  at  once. 

We  are  desirous,  before  we  enter  on  the  discussion 
ef  this  important  question,  to  point  out  clearly  a  dis 
linction  which,  though  very  obvious,  seems  to  be  over 
looked  by  many  excellent  people.  In  their  opinion 
to  say  that  the  ends  of  government  are  temporal  and 
not  8[Hritual  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  tempont 
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Mrelfiii'e  of  man  is  of  more  importance  than  his  s][ArituaI 
i^elfare.  But  this  is  an  entire  mistake*  The  questior 
is  not  whetlier  spiritual  interests  he  or  be  not  superior 
in  importance  to  temporal  interests ;  but  whether  the 
machinery  which  happens  at  any  moment  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  protecting  certain  temporal 
interests  of  a  society  be  necessarily  such  a  machinery 
as  is  fitted  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  that 
aocie^.  Without  a  division  of  labour  the  world  could 
not  go  on.  It  is  of  veiy  much  more  importance  that 
men  should  have  food  than  that  they  should  have 
pianofortes.  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every 
pianoforte-maker  ought  to  add  the  business  of  a  baker 
to  his  own ;  for,  if  he  did  so,  we  should  have  both  much 
worse  music  and  much  worse  bread.  It  is  of  much 
more  importance  that  the  knowledge  of  religious 
truth  should  be  wisely  diiiused  tlian  that  tlie  art  of 
sculpture  sliould  flourish  among  us.  Yet  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  Royal  Academy  ought  to  unite 
with  its  present  functions  those  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  distribute  theolog- 
ical tracts,  to  send  forth  missionaries,  to  tum  out 
NoUekens  for  being  a  Catholic,  Bacon  for  being  a 
methodist,  and  Flaxman  for  being  a  Swedenborgian. 
For  the  efiect  of  such  lolly  would  be  that  we  should 
have  the  worst  possible  Academy  of  Arts,  and  the 
worst  possible  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christiai) 
Knowledge.  The  community,  it  is  plain,  would  Lo 
thrown  into  universal  confusion,  if  it  were  supposed 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  association  which  is  formed 
for  one  good  object  to  promote  evorj'  other  good  object. 

As  to  some  of  tlie  er.ls  of  civil  government,  aL 
k)eopIe  are  agreed.  That  it  is  designed  to  protect  out 
^rsons  and  our  pro|M*rty ;  that  it  is  designed  to  compe 
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08  to  satisfy  our  wants,  not  by  rapine,  but  by  industrr 
that  it  is  designed  to  compel  us  to  decide  our  di£ 
feiences,  not  by  the  strong  hand,  but  by  arbitration; 
lhat  it  is  designed  to  direct  our  whole  force,  as  that 
of  one  man,  against  any  other  society  which  may  offer 
lis  injury ;  these  are  propositions  which  will  hardly  bo 
disputed. 

Now  tliese  are  matters  in  which  man,  without  any 
reference  to  any  higher  being,  or  to  any  future  state,  is 
very  deeply  interested.  Every  human  being,  be  he 
idolater,  Mahometan,  Jew,  Papist,  Socinian,  Deist,  or 
Atheist,  naturally  loves  life,  shrinks  from  pain,  desires 
comforts  which  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  communities 
where  property  is  secure.  To  be  miudered,  to  be  tor- 
tared,  to  be  robbed,  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  these  are 
evils  from  wliich  men  of  every  reh'gion,  and  men  of  no 
religion,  wish  to  be  protected ;  and  therefore  it  will 
hardly  be  disputed  that  men  of  every  religion,  and  of 
no  religion,  have  thus  far  a  common  interest  in  being 
well  governed. 

But  the  hopes  and  fears  of  man  are  not  limited  to 
this  short  life,  and  to  this  visible  world.  He  finds  him- 
self suiTounded  by  the  signs  of  a  power  and  wisdom 
higher  than  his  own ;  and,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  men 
of  all  orders  of  intellect,  from  Bacon  and  Newton  down 
to  the  rudest  tribes  of  cannibals,  have  believed  in  the 
existence  of  some  superior  mind.  Thus  far  the  voice 
pf  mankind  is  almost  unanimous.  But  whether  there 
be  one  God  or  many,  what  may  be  God's  natural  and 
what  His  moral  attrib  ites,  in  what  relation  His  crea- 
tures stand  to  Him,  whether  He  have  ever  disclosed 
Himself  to  us  by  any  other  revelation  than  that  which 
b  written  in  all  the  parts  of  the  glorious  and  well-ordered 
world  which  He  has  made,  whether  His  revelation  bi 
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fiontauied  in  any  pennanent  record,  how  that  record 
•hould  be  interpreted,  and  whether  it  have  pleased  Him 
to  appoint  any  unerring  interpreter  on  earth,  these 
are  questions  respecting  which  there  exists  the  widest 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  respecting  some  of  which  a 
large  part  of  our  race  has,  ever  since  the  dawn  of  reg- 
ular history,  been  deplorably  in  error. 

Now  here  are  two  great  objects :  one  is  the  protco- 
tiou  of  the  persons  and  estates  of  citizens  from  injury 
the  other  is  tlie  propagation  of  religious  truth.  No  two 
objects  more  entirely  distinct  can  well  be  imagined. 
The  former  belongs  wholly  to  the  visible  and  tangible 
world  in  which  we  live :  the  latter  belongs  to  that 
higher  world  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses. 
The  former  belongs  to  this  life;  the  latter  to  that 
which  is  to  come.  Men  who  are  perfectly  agreed  m 
to  the  importance  of  the  former  object,  and  as  to  the 
way  of  obtaining  it,  differ  as  widely  as  possible  respect- 
ing the  latter  object.  We  must,  therefore,  pause  before 
we  admit  that  the  persons,  be  they  who  they  may,  who 
are  intrusted  with  power  for  the  promotion  of  the 
former  object,  ought  always  to  use  that  power  for  the 
promotion  of  the  latter  object. 

Mr.  Gladstone  conceives  that  the  duties  of  govern* 
vaents  are  paternal ;  a  doctrine  which  we  shall  not 
believe  till  he  can  show  us  some  government  which 
oves  its  subjects  as  a  father  loves  a  child,  and  which  in 
as  superior  in  intelligence  to  its  subjects  as  a  father  is 
to  a  child.  He  tells  us  in  lofty,  though  somewhat  indis- 
Hnct  language,  that  **  Government  occupies  in  moral 
the  place  of  nav  in  physical  science."  If  govern- 
ment be  indeed  to  irav  in  moral  science,  we  do  not 
inderstand  why  rulers  should  not  assume  all  the  f  uno* 
tions  which  Plato  assigned  to  them.  Why  should  they 
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Dot  take  away  the  child  from  the  mother,  select  th€ 
nurse,  regulate  the  school,  overlook  the  playground,  fix 
the  hours  of  labour  and  of  recreation,  prescribe  ^bui 
ballads  shall  be  sung,  what  tunes  shall  be  played,  what 
books  shall  be  read,  what  physic  shall  be  swallowed  ? 
Why  should  not  they  choose  our  wives,  hmit  our  os- 
pcnses,  and  stint  us  to  a  certain  number  of  dishes  of 
meat,  of  glasses  <^  wine,  and  of  cups  of  tea  ?  Plato, 
whose  hardihood  in  speculation  was  fterhaps  more  won- 
derful than  any  other  peculiarity  of  his  extraordinary 
mind,  and  who  shrank  from  nothing  to  which  his  prin- 
ciples led,  went  this  whole  length.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
not  so  intrepid.  He  contents  himself  with  laying  down 
tliis  proposition,  that,  whatever  be  the  body  which  in 
any  community  is  employed  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  men,  that  body  ought  also,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  to  profess  a  religion,  to  employ  its  power  foi 
the  propagation  of  that  religion,  and  to  require  con- 
formity to  that  religion,  as  an  indispcrsable  qualificar 
tion  for  all  civil  office.  He  distinctl j  declares  that  he 
does  not  in  this  preposition  confine  his  view  to  ortho- 
dox govermnents  or  even  to  Christian  governments. 
The  circimistance  that  a  religion  is  false  does  not,  he 
tells  us,  diminish  the  obUgatiou  of  governors,  as  such, 
to  uphold  it.  If  they  neglect  to  do  so,  "  we  cannot," 
he  says,  but  regard  the  &ct  as  aggravating  the  case 
of  the  holders  of  such  creed."  "  I  do  not  scruple  to 
iffirm,"  he  adds,  that,  if  a  Mahometan  consden* 
tiously  beUeves  his  religion  to  come  from  God,  and  to 
teach  divine  truth,  he  must  believe  that  truth  to  be 
beneficial,  and  beneficial  beyond  all  otlier  things  to  the 
soul  of  man ;  and  he  must  therefore,  and  ought  to 
desire  its  extension,  and  to  use  for  its  extension  all 
proper  and  legitunate  means;  and  that,  if  such  Mar 
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hometan  be  a  prince,  he  ought  to  count  amonj{ 
those  means  the  application  oi*  whatever  influence  or 
funds  he  may  lawfully  liave  at  his  dis{K)sal  for  sucli 
p*irposes. 

Sorely  this  is  a  hard  saying.  Before  we  admit  tliat 
the  Emperor  Julian,  in  employing  the  influence  and 
the  funds  at  his  disposal  for  the  extinction  of  Chris> 
tianity,  was  doing  no  more  tlian  hb  duty,  before  we 
admit  that  tlie  Aiian  Theodoric  would  have  committed 
a  crime  if  lie  had  suffered  a  single  believer  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  to  hoUl  any  civil  employment  in 
Italy,  before  we  admit  that  the  Dutch  Government  is 
bound  to  exclude  from  office  all  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  King  of  Bavaria  to  exclude  fi*om  office 
all  Protestants,  the  Great  Tui*k  to  exclude  from  office 
all  Christians,  tlie  King  of  Ava  to  exclude  from  office 
idl  who  hold  the  unity  of  God,  we  think  ourselves  en- 
titled to  demand  very  fiill  and  accurate  demonsti*ation. 
When  the  consequences  of  a  doctrine  aL*e  so  startling, 
we  may  well  require  that  its  foundations  shall  be  very 
«oUd. 

The  following  paragraph  is  a  specimen  of  the  ai*gu* 
ments  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  as  he  conceives, 
established  his  great  fimdamental  proposition :  — 

**  We  may  state  the  same  proposition  in  a  more  general  form,  io 
which  it  sorely  must  command  universal  assent  Wherever  there 
is  power  in  the  universe,  that  power  is  the  property  of  God,  tbo 
King  of  that  universe  —  his  property  of  right,  however  for  a  time 
withholden  or  abused.  Now  this  property  is,  as  it  were,  realised, 
«  nsed  according  to  the  will  of  the  owner,  when  it  la  used  for  the 
purpo838  he  has  ordained,  and  in  the  temper  of  mercy,  justice, 
trutii,  and  faith  which  he  has  taucrht  us.  But  those  prindples 
oever  can  be  truly,  never  can  be  permanently,  entertained  in  the 
Vnman  breast,  ezoept  by  a  continual  reference  to  their  source,  and 
the  supply  of  the  Divine  grace.  The  powers,  therefore,  that 
iwell  in  individuals  acting  m  a  government,  m  well  at  those  thai 
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dwon  in  individuals  acting  for  themselves,  can  onl^r  be  ttocnfH 
Cor  right  uses  hy  applying  to  them  a  religion." 

Here  are  propositions  of  vast  and  indefinite  extent, 
conveyed  in  language  which  has  a  certain  obscuie 
dignity  and  sanctity,  attractive,  we  doubt  not,  to  many 
minds.  But  the  moment  that  we  examine  these  prop- 
ositions closely,  the  moment  that  we  bring  them  to  the 
test  by  running  over  but  a  very  few  of  the  particulars 
which  are  included  in  them,  we  find  them  to  be  false 
and  extravagant.  The  doctrine  which  *'  must  surely 
command  universal  assent "  is  this,  that  every  associ- 
ation of  human  beings  which  exercises  any  power 
whatever,  that  is  to  say,  every  association  of  human 
beings,  is  bound,  as  such  association,  to  profess  a  re- 
ligion. Imagine  the  eflFect  which  would  follow  if  this 
principle  were  really  in  force  during  four-and-twenty 
hours.  Take  one  instance  out  of  a  million.  A  stage- 
coach company  has  power  over  its  horses*  This  power 
is  the  property  of  God.  It  is  used  according  to  the 
will  of  God  when  it  is  used  with  mercy.  But  the 
principle  of  mercy  can  never  be  truly  or  permanently 
entertained  in  the  human  breast  without  continual 
reference  to  God.  The  powers,  therefore,  that  dwell 
in  individuals,  acting  as  a  stage-coach  company,  can 
only  be  secured  for  right  uses  by.  applying  to  them  a 
religion.  Every  stage-coach  company  ought,  therefore, 
in  its  collective  capacity,  to  profess  some  one  faith,  to 
have  its  articles,  and  its  public  worship,  and  its  tests. 
That  this  conclusion,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
joncilusions  equally  strange,  follow  of  necessity  fi'om 
Mr.  Gladstone's  principle,  is  as  certain  as  it  is  that  two 
find  two  make  four.  And,  if  the  legitimate  oonelusionfl 
be  so  absurd,  there  must  be  something  uDSOond  in  the 
principle. 
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Wo  will  quote  another-passage  of  the  same  »)rt :  — 

  ^ 

^  Why,  then,  we  now  come  to  ask,  should  the  govemuig  bod} 
n  a  state  profess  a  religion  ?  First,  because  It  is  composed  of 
mdividual  mtn;  and  they,  being  appointed  to  act  in  a  definite 
moral  capacity,  must  sanctify  their  acts  done  in  that  capacity  by 
the  offices  of  religion ;  inasmuch  as  the  acts  cannot  otherwise  be 
acceptable  to  God,  or  any  thing  but  sinful  and  punishable  in 
themselves.   And  whenever  we  turn  our  face  away  from  God  in 

our  conduct,  we  are  living  atheistically  In  fulfilment, 

then,  of  his  obligations  as  an  individual,  the  statesman  must  be  a 
worshipping  man.  But  his  acts  are  public  —  the  powers  and 
instruments  with  which  he  works  are  public  —  acting  under  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  law,  he  moves  at  his  word  ten  thousand 
subject  arms;  and  because  such  energies  are  thuA  essentially 
public,  and  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  mere  individual  agency, 
they  must  be  sanctified  not  only  by  the  private  personal  prayers 
and  piety  of  those  who  fill  public  situations,  but  also  by  public 
acts  of  the  men  composing  the  public  body.  They  must  ofier 
prayer  and  praise  in  their  public  and  collective  character  —  in 
that  character  wherein  they  constitute  the  organ  of  the  nation, 
and  wield  its  collective  force.  Wherever  there  is  a  reasoning 
agency,  there  is  a  moral  duty  and  responsibility  involved  in  iw 
The  governors  are  reasoning  agents  for  the  nation,  in  their  con- 
joint acts  as  such.  And  therefore  there  must  be  attached  to  this 
agency,  as  that  without  which  none  of  oar  responsibilities  can  be 
met,  a  religion.  And  this  religion  must  be  that  of  the  conscience 
of  the  governor,  or  none." 

Here  again  we  find  pn^ositions  of  vast  sweep,  and  of 
sound  so  orthodox  and  solemn  that  many  good  people, 
we  doubt  not,  have  been  greatlj  edified  bj  it.  But 
let  iiB  examine  the  words  closely ;  and  it  will  immedi- 
alely  become  plain  that,  if  these  principles  be  once 
admitted,  there  is  an  end  of  all  society.  No  combina- 
tion can  be  formed  for  any  purpose  of  mutual  help,  for 
ti-ado,  for  public  works,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  or  the 
IKoor,  for  the  promotion  of  art  or  science,  imless  the 
tnembcrs  of  the  combination  agree  in  their  theologies 
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opinions.  Take  any  such  combination  at  random,  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  for  exam- 
ple, and  observe  to  wliat  consequences  Mr.  Gladstone'? 
arguments  inevitably  lead.  "  Why  should  the  Direo 
toi*3  of  the  Railway  Company,  in  their  collective  capac- 
ity, profess  a  religion  ?  First,  because  the  direction  ii 
composed  of  individual  men  appointed  to  act  in  a  defi- 
nite moml  capacity,  bound  to  look  careftdly  to  the 
property,  the  limbs,  and  the  Uves  of  their  feUow-crea- 
tm^es,  bound  to  act  diligently  for  their  constituents, 
bound  to  govern  their  servants  with  humanity  and 
justice,  boimd  to  fiilfil  with  fidelity  many  important 
contracts.  They  must,  therefore,  sanctify  their  acts  by 
tlie  offices  of  religion,  or  these  acts  will  be  sinful  and 
punishable  in  tliemselves.  In  ^Ifilment,  then,  of  his 
obligations  as  an  uidividual,  the  Director  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  must  be  a  worship- 
puig  man.  But  his  acts  are  public.  He  acts  for  a 
body.  He  moves  at  his  word  ten  thousand  subject 
arms.  And  because  these  energies  are  out  of  the  range 
of  his  mere  individual  agency,  they  must  be  sanctified 
by  pubHc  acts  of  devotion.  The  Railway  Directors 
must  offer  prayer  and  praise  in  their  public  and  collec- 
tive character,  in  that  character  wherewith  they  consti- 
tute the  organ  of  the  Company,  and  wield  its  collected 
power.  Wherever  tliere  is  reasoning  agency,  there  is 
moral  responsibility.  The  Directors  are  reasoning 
•gents  for  the  Company.  And  therefore  there  must  be 
attached  to  this  agency,  as  that  mthout  which  none  of 
our  responsibilities  can  be  met,  a  religion.  And  tliia 
reh'gion  must  be  that  of  the  conscience  of  the  Director 
himself,  or  none.  There  must  be  pubhc  worship  and  a 
test.  No  Jew,  no  Socinian,  no  Presbyterian,  no  Calb- 
•lic,  no  Quaker,  must  be  permitted  to  be  the  organ  U 
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ihe  Company,  and  to  widd  its  collected  force,"  Would 
Mr.  Gladstone  really  defend  this  proposition  ?  We  are 
$ui*e  that  he  would  not :  but  we  are  sure  that  to  this 
proposition,  and  to  innumerable  similar  propositions,  hia 
r  easoning  inevitably  leads. 
Again,— 

National  will  and  agency  are  indisputably  one,  binding  either 
a  dissentient  minority  or  the  subject  body,  in  a  manner  that  noth- 
ing but  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  national  personality  can 
fuBtify.  National  honour  and  good  £uth  are  words  in  every  one's 
mouth.  How  do  they  less  imply  a  personality  in  nations  than  the 
duty  towards  Grod,  for  which  we  now  contend  ?  They  are  strictly 
and  essentially  distinct  from  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  in- 
dividuab  composing  the  nation.  France  is  a  person  to  us,  and 
we  to  her.  A  wiifnl  injury  done  to  her  is  a  moral  act,  and  a 
moral  act  quite  distinct  from  the  acts  of  all  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  nation.  Upon  broad  facts  like  these  we  may  rest, 
without  resorting  to  the  more  technical  proof  which  the  laws  afford 
in  their  manner  of  dealing  with  corporations.  If,  then,  a  nation 
have  unity  of  will,  have  pervading  sympathies,  have  capability  of 
reward  and  suffering  contingent  upon  its  acts,  shall  we  deny  its 
responsibility ;  its  need  of  a  religion  to  meet  that  responsibility  ? 
....  A  nation,  then,  having  a  personality,  lies  under  the  obliga- 
tion, like  the  individuals  composing  its  governing  body,  of  sancti- 
fying the  acts  of  that  personality  by  the  offices  of  religion,  and 
thus  we  have  a  new  and  imperative  ground  for  the  existence  of  • 
state  religion." 

A  new  ground  we  have  here,  certainly,  but  whether 
voiy  imperative  may  be  doubted.  Is  it  not  perfectly 
rlc:ir,  that  this  argument  applies  with  exactly  as  much 
C'nvQ  to  every  combination  of  human  beings  for  a  com- 
raon  purpose,  as  to  governments  ?  Is  there  any  such 
combination  in  the  world,  whether  technically  a  corpo' 
ration  or  not,  which  has  not  this  collective  personality, 
from  which  Mr.  Gladstone  deduces  such  extraordinary 
Tonsequen  jes  ?  Look  at  banks,  insurance  offices,  dock 
companies,  canal  companies,  gas  companies,  hospitals, 
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dls})ensaries,  associations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  asso* 
nations  for  apprehending  malefactors,  associations  of 
medical  pupils  for  proQoring  subjects,  associations  of 
country  gentlemen  for  keeping  fox-hounds,  book  socie- 
ties, benefit  societies,  clubs  of  all  ranks,  from  thos45 
which  have  lined  Pall-Mail  and  St.  James's  Street  with 
their  palaces,  down  to  the  Free-and-easy  which  meets 
in  the  shabby  parlour  of  a  village  inn.  Is  there  a 
single  one  of  these  combinations  to  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's argument  will  not  apply  as  well  as  to  the  State? 
In  all  these  combinations,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
example,  or  in  the  Athenaeum  club,  the  will  and  agency 
of  the  society  are  one,  and  bind  the  dissentient  minority. 
The  Bank  and  the  Athenaeum  have  a  good  faith  and  a 
justice  diflferent  from  the  good  faith  and  justice  of  the 
individual  members.  The  Bank  is  a  person  to  those 
who  deposit  bullion  with  it.  The  Athenaeum  is  a  per- 
son to  the  butcher  and  the  wine-merchant.  If  the 
Atlienaeum  keeps  money  at  the  Bank,  the  two  societies 
are  as  much  persons  to  each  other  as  England  and 
France.  Either  society  may  pay  its  debts  honestly; 
either  may  try  to  de&aud  its  creditors  ;  either  may  in- 
crease in  prosperity ;  either  may  fall  into  difficulties. 
If,  then,  they  have  this  unity  of  will ;  if  they  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  and  suffering  good  and  evil,  can  we,  to  use 
Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  "  deny  their  responsibihty,  or 
their  need  of  a  religion  to  meet  that  responsibihty  ?  " 
Joint-stock  banks,  therefore,  and  dulis,  having  a 
personahty,  he  under  the  necessity  of  sanctify,  ing  thai 
personality  by  the  offices  of  rehgion ; "  and  thus  we 
have  "  a  new  and  imperative  ground  "  for  requiring  all 
the  directors  and  clerks  of  joint-stock  banks,  and  all  the 
members  of  clubs,  to  qualify  by  taking  the  sacrament. 
The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Gladstcxne  has  fallen  into  an 
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error  very  common  among  men  of  less  talents  than  hia 
own.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  person  who  is  eager  to 
prove  a  particular  proposition  to  assume  a  major  of 
huge  extent,  wliich  includes  that  particular  proposition, 
without  ever  reflectmg  that  it  includes  a  great  deal 
more.  The  fatal  facUity  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
multiplies  expressions  stately  and  sonorous,  but  of 
indeterminate  meaning,  eminently  qualifies  him  to 
practise  this  sleight  on  himself  and  on  his  readers. 
^  He  lays  down  broad  general  doctrines  about  power, 
when  the  only  power  of  which  he  is  thinking  is  the 
power  of  governments,  and  about  conjoint  action  when 
the  only  conjoint  action  of  which  he  is  thinking  is  the 
conjoint  action  of  citizens  in  a  state.  He  first  resolves 
on  his  conclusion.  He  then  makes  a  major  of  most 
comprehensive  dimensions,  and  having  satisfied  himself 
that  it  contains  his  conclusion,  never  troubles  himself 
about  what  else  it  may  contain :  and  as  soon  as  we 
examine  it  we  find  that  it  contains  an  infinite  number 
of  conclusions,  every  one  of  which  is  a  monstrous 
absurdity. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  all  the  members  of  all  the  associations  in  the 
world  were  men  of  sound  religious  views.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  a  good  Christian  will  be  under  the 
guidance  of  Christian  principles,  in  his  conduct  as  di- 
rector of  a  canal  company  or  steward  of  a  charity 
dinner.  If  he  were,  to  recur  to  a  case  which  we  have 
before  put,  a  member  of  a  stage-coach  company,  he 
crould,  in  that  capacity,  remember  that  "  a  righteous 
n^iin  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast."  But  it  does  not 
'ollow  that  every  association  of  men  mu^t,  therefore,  as 
luch  association,  profess  a  religion.  It  is  evident  that 
pany  great  and  useful  oljects  can  be  attained  in  thii 


system  than  the  fiicility  with  which 
who  perhaps  agree  onlj  on  a  sing) 
their  energies  for  the  purpose  of 
point.    We  see  daily  instances  of  t 
of  them  obstinately  prejudiced  si 
other  president  of  a  missionary  96 
the  board  of  a  hospital,  and  heart 
ures  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
men,  one  of  whom  is  a  zealous  sup] 
a  zealous  opponent  of  the  systen: 
easterns  schools,  meet  at  the  Mendic 
together  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
we  take  to  be  undoubtedly  this,  th 
expedient  for  men  to  unite  in  an 
promotion  of  a  good  object,  thou^ 
with  respect  to  other  objects  of 
tance. 

It  will  haixlly  be  denied  that  t 
persons  and  property  of  men  is  a  gc 
the  best  way,  indeed  the  onh  way 
object,  is  to  combine  men  togeth( 
corporations  which  are  called  Stat 
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ciatioiis,  be  likely  to  attain  their  end  most  perfectly  if 
that  end  were  kept  singly  in  view  ;  and  that  to  reinse 
the  services  of  those  who  are  admirably  qualified  tc 
promote  that  end,  because  they  are  not  also  qualified 
to  promote  some  other  end,  however  excellent,  seems 
at  first  sight  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  provide 
that  nobody  who  was  not  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  should  be  a  governor  of  the  Eye  Infirm- 
ary ;  or  that  nobody  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews 
should  be  a  trustee  of  the  Literary  Fund. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  any  collection  of  human 
beings  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  reasonings  would 
apply  more  strongly  than  to  an  anny  ?  Where  shall 
we  find  more  complete  unity  of  action  than  in  an 
army  ?  Where  else  do  so  many  human  beings  implicitly 
obey  one  ruling  mind?  What  other  mass  is  there 
which  moves  so  much  like  one  man?  Where  is  such 
tremendous  power  intrusted  to  tliose  who  command? 
Where  is  so  awful  a  responsibility  laid  upon  them  ?  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  out,  as  he  conceives,  an  im- 
perative necessity  for  a  State  Religion,  much  more 
has  he  made  it  out  to  be  imperatively  necessary  that 
every  army  should,  in  its  collective  capacity,  pro- 
fess a  religion.  Is  he  prepai*ed  to  adopt  this  conse- 
quence ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  August,  in  the 
year  1704,  two  great  captains,  equal  in  authority,  united 
by  close  private  and  public  ties,  but  of  difierent  creeds, 
firepared  for  a  battle,  on  the  event  of  which  were 
itaked  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Marlborough  had  passed 
1  part  of  tlie  night  in  prayer,  and  before  daybreak 
received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.    He  then  hastened  to  jom  Eu* 
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gene,  wlio  had  probably  just  confessed  himself  to  a 
Popish  priest.  The  genei*^  consulted  together,  formed 
their  plan  in  concert,  and  repaired  each  to  his  own  post 
Marlborough  gave  orders  lor  public  prayers.  The 
English  chaplains  read  the  service  at  die  head  of  the 
English  regiments.  The  Calvinistic  chaplains  of  the 
Dutch  army,  with  heads  on  which  hand  of  Bishop  had 
never  been  laid,  poured  forth  their  supplications  in  front 
of  their  countrymen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Danes 
might  listen  to  their  Lutheran  ministers ;  and  Capu- 
chins might  encourage  the  Austrian  squadrons,  and 
pray  to  the  Virgin  for  a  blessing  on  the  arms  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  battle  commences.  These 
men  of  various  religions  all  act  like  members  of  one 
body.  The  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  general  exert 
themselves  to  assist  and  to  surpass  each  other.  Before 
sunset  fhe  Empire  is  saved :  France  has  lost  in  a  day 
the  fruits  of  eighty  years  of  intrigue  and  of  victory ; 
and  the  allies,  after  conquering  together,  return  thanks 
to  God  separately,  each  after  his  own  form  of  worship. 
Now  is  this  practical  atheism  ?  Would  any  man  in  his 
senses  say,  that,  because  the  alUed  army  had  unity  of 
action  and  a  commcm  intei^est,  and  because  a  heavy 
responsibihty  lay  on  its  Chie&,  it  was  therefore  impera- 
tively necessary  that  the  Army  should,  as  an  Army, 
have  one  established  religion,  that  Eugene  should  he 
deprived  of  his  command  for  being  a  CathoUc,  that  all 
the  Dutch  and  Austrian  colonels  should  be  l»rr«ken  for 
not  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles?  Certainly 
not.  The  most  ignorant  grenadier  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tie  would  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  such  r.  proposition. 
'*  I  know,"  he  would  have  said^  '*  that  the  Prince  of 
Savoy  goes  to  mass,  and  that  our  Corporal  John  can- 
not abide  it ;  but  what  has  the  mass  to  dc  with  th« 
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taking  of  the  village  of  Blenheim  ?  The  Prince  want! 
to  beat  the  French,  and  so  does  Corporal  John.  If  we 
stand  by  each  other  we  shall  most  likely  beat  them.  If 
wo  send  all  the  Papists  and  Dutch  away,  Tallard  wiU 
have  every  man  of  us."  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  wo  im- 
agine, would  admit  that  our  honest  grenadier  would  have 
the  best  of  the  argmnent ;  and  if  so,  what  follows  ?  Evf  n 
tliis  ;  that  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  general  principles  about 
|)ower,  and  responsibility,  and  personality,  and  conjoint 
arlion,  must  be  given  up,  and  that,  if  his  theoiy  is  to 
stand  at  all,  it  must  stand  on  some  other  foundation. 

We  have  now,  we  conceive,  shown  that  it  may  be 
proper  to  form  men  into  combinations  for  important 
purposes,  which  combinations  shall  have  unity  and 
common  interests,  and  shall  be  under  tlie  direction  of 
rulers  intrusted  >vith  great  power  and  lying  under 
solemn  responsibility,  and  yet  that  it  may  be  highly 
improper  that  these  combinations  should,  as  such,  pro- 
fess any  one  system  of  reUgious  belief,  or  perform  any 
joint  act  of  religious  worship.  How,  then,  is  it  proved 
that  this  may  not  be  the  case  with  some  of  those  great 
combinations  which  we  call  States  ?  We  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  the  case  with  some  States.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  there  are  conmiimities  in  which  it  would  be 
as  absurd  to  mix  up  theology  with  government,  as  it 
would  have  been  in  the  inght  wing  of  the  allied  army 
at  Blenheim  to  comme»*^e  a  cwitroversy  with  the  left 
wing,  in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  about  purgatory  and 
tHe  worship  of  images. 

It  is  the  duty,  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us,  of  the  persons, 
be  thej'  who  they  may,  who  hold  supreme  power  in  the 
itate,  t  >  employ  that  power  in  order  to  promote  what- 
ever they  may  deem  to  be  theological  truth.  Now 
larely,  befoi  he  can  call  on  us  to  admit  this  proposi- 
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evades  tliis  questi(m ;  and  perhapi 
coulee  to  do  so. 

"  If,"  Bays  he,  "  the  governmeDt  be  good 
duties  and  powers  at  its  command ;  but,  if 

to  We  follow,  therefore,  the  true  co 

the  true  IMa,  or  abstract  conception  of  a 
with  allowance  for  the  evil  and  frailty  tha 
in  examining  whether  there  be  comprised 
and  consequent  duty  on  the  part  of  a  go 
any  laws,  or  devote  any  means  for  the  pu 
short,  to  exercise  a  choice  upon  religion." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a 
gue  any  abstract  question,  provider 
stantl J  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  a 
that  he  is  arguing.  Whether  a  ] 
would  or  would  not  be  a  good  mach 
gation  of  religious  truth  is  certain] 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  an  c 
inquiry.  But  it  is  very  important 
member  that  there  is  not,  and  never 
government  in  the  world.  There  i 
inquiring  what  course  a  stone  throwi 
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nite  space,  will  speedily  return  in  parabolas,  and  break 
the  wrinddws  and  heads  of  his  neighbours. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  governments  are  good,  oi 
if  not  good,  ought  to  be  made  so.  But  what  is  meant 
by  good  government  ?  And  how  are  all  the  bad  gov- 
ernments in  the  world  to  be  made  good  ?  And  of  what 
value  is  a  theory  which  is  true  only  on  a  supposition  in 
the  highest  degree  extravagant? 

We  do  not,  however,  admit  that,  if  a  goveniment 
were,  for  all  its  temporal  ends,  as  perfect  as  human 
frailty  allows,  such  a  government  would,  therefore,  be 
necessarily  qualified  to  propagate  true  religion.  For 
we  see  that  the  fitness  of  governments  to  propagate 
true  religion  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  their  fit- 
ness for  the  temporal  end  of  their  institution.  Look- 
ing at  individuals,  we  see  that  the  princes  under  whose 
rule  nations  have  been  most  ably  protected  from  for- 
eign and  domestic  disturbance,  and  have  made  the  most 
rapid  advances  in  civilisation,  have  been  by  no  means 
good  teachers  of  divinity.  Take,  for  example,  the  best 
French  sovereign,  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  king  who  re- 
stored order,  terminated  a  terrible  civil  war,  brought 
the  finances  into  an  excellent  condition,  made  his  coun- 
try respected  throughout  Europe,  and  endeared  himself 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people  whom  he  ruled.  Yet 
tliis  man  was  twice  a  Huguenot,  and  twice  a  I^apist. 
He  was,  as  Davila  hints,  strongly  suspected  of  having 
no  reh'gion  at  all  in  theory,  and  was  certainly  not  much 
under  religious  restraints  in  his  practice.  Take  the 
Czar  Peter,  the  Empress  Catharine,  Frederic  the  Great. 
It  will  surely  not  be  disputed  that  these  sovereigns,  with 
all  theii'  faults,  were,  if  we  consider  them  with  refer* 
•nee  merely  to  the  temporal  ends  of  government,  above 
die  average  of  merit.  Consid^^  aa  theological  guidesi 
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Mr.  Gladstone  would  probably  put  them  below  the 
most  abject  drivellers  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  Again,  when  we  pass  from  indi 
viduals  to  systems,  we  by  no  means  find  that  the  apti- 
tude of  gov  ?rnments  for  propagating  religious  tnith  is 
proportioned  to  their  aptitude  for  secular  iuncdors. 
Without  being  blind  admirers  either  of  the  French  or 
of  the  American  institutions,  we  think  it  dear  that  tne 
persons  and  property  of  citizens  are  better  protected  in 
France  and  in  New  England  than  in  ahnost  any  society 
tliat  now  exists,  or  that  has  ever  existed ;  very  much 
better,  certainly,  than  in  the  Roman  empire  under  the 
orthodox  rule  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius.  But 
neither  the  government  of  France,  nor  tliat  of  New 
England,  is  so  organized  as  to  be  fit  for  the  propagation 
of  theological  doctriiies.  Nor  do  we  think  it  improbable 
that  the  most  serious  religious  errors  might  prevail  in  a 
state  which,  considered  merely  with  reference  to  tempo- 
ral objects,  might  approach  far  nearer  than  any  that  has 
ever  been  known,  to  the  idea  of  what  a  state  should  be 
But  we  shall  leave  this  abstract  question,  and  lool 
at  the  world  as  we  find  it.  Does,  then,  the  way  in 
which  governments  generally  obtain  their  power  mak«) 
it  at  all  probable  that  they  will  be  more  fkvonrable  to 
crtliodoxy  than  to  heterodoxy  ?  A  nation  of  barbarians 
pours  down  on  a  rich  and  un warlike  empire,  enslaves 
the  people,  portions  out  the  land,  and  blends  the  insti- 
txitioiis  wliich  !t  finds  in  the  cities  with  those  which 
it  has  brought  from  the  woods.  A  handful  of  daring 
adventurers  from  a  civilised  nation  wander  to  some 
savage  country,  and  reduce  the  aboriginal  race  to 
bondage.  A  successful  general  turns  his  aims  against 
the  state  which  he  serves.  A  society,  made  brutal  by 
oppression,  rises  madly  ou  its  masters,  sweeps  away  ol 
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o]d  laws  and  ussges,  and,  when  its  first  paroxysm  of 
rage  is  over,  sinks  down  passively  under  any  form  of 
polity  which  may  spring  out  of  the  chaos.  A  chief  of 
a  party,  as  at  Florence,  becomes  imperceptibly  a  sov- 
ereign, and  the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  A  captain  of 
mercenaries,  as  at  MUan,  seizes  on  a  dty,  and  by  the 
/^vord  makes  himself  its  ruler.  An  elective  senate,  as 
at  Venice,  usurps  permanent  and  hereditary  power. 
It  is  in  events  such  as  these  that  governments  have 
generally  originated  ;  and  we  can  see  nothing  in  such 
events  to  warrant  us  in  believing  that  the  governments 
thus  called  into  existence  will  be  peculiarly  well  fitted 
to  distinguish  between  religious  truth  and  heresy. 

When,  again,  we  look  at  the  constitutions  of  govern- 
ments which  have  become  settled,  we  find  no  great 
security  for  the  orthodoxy  of  rulers.  One  magistrate 
holds  power  because  his  name  was  drawn  out  of  a 
purse ;  another,  because  his  father  held  it  before  him. 
There  are  representative  systems  of  all  sorts,  large  con- 
stituent bodies,  small  constituent  bodied,  universal  suf- 
frage, high  pecuniary  qualifications.  We  see  that,  for 
the  temporal  ends  of  government,  some  of  these  consti- 
tutions are  very  skilfully  constructed,  and  that  the  very 
woi*st  of  them  is  preferable  to  anarchy.  We  see  some 
sort  of  connection  between  the  very  worst  of  them  and 
the  temporal  well-being  of  society.  But  it  passes  our 
understanding  to  comprehend  what  connection  any  one 
of  them  has  with  theological  truth. 

And  how  stands  the  hct  ?  Have  not  almost  all  the 
governments  in  the  world  always  been  in  the  wrong 
on  raligicus  subjects?  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  imagine, 
would  say  tliat,  except  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  of 
Jovian,  and  of  a  very  few  of  their  successors,  and  occar 
tonally  in  England  since  th^  ^^ormation,  no  icovem 


use  his  power  for  the  propagati 
have  been  bound  in  conscience 
the  propagation  of  falsehood.  , 
non  from  which  common  sense 
perience  shows  that  a  certain  i 
produce  a  certain  effect,  does  i 
once  in  a  thousand  times,  but  pv 
jority  of  cases,  an  effect  directly 
wrong  in  saying  that  it  is  not  a 
principal  end  is  to  be  so  used. 

If,  indeed,  the  magistrate  w 
with  laying  his  opinions  and  re 
pie,  and  would  leave  the  people, 
or  fear,  to  judge  for  themselves 
reason  to  apprehend  that  his  inU 
error  would  be  seriously  prejudic 
truth.  Nor  do  we,  as  will  heres 
his  taking  this  com*se,  when  it  i 
efficient  discharge  of  his  more 
this  will  not  satisfy  Mr.  Gladst< 
the  magistrate  resort  to  means  w 
dency  to  make  malcontents,  tg 
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Mr,  Gladstone  would  have  governments  propagate  their 
opinions  by  excluding  all  dissenters  from  all  civil  offices. 
Tiiat  is  to  say,  he  would  have  governments  propagate 
their  opinions  by  a  process  which  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  opinions,  by  ar- 
bitrarily uniting  certain  worldly  advantages  with  one  set 
of  doctrines,  and  certain  worldly  inconveniences  with 
another  set.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  alignment  to 
serve  the  interests  of  truth  ;  but  if  rewards  and  punish- 
ments serve  the  interests  of  truth,  it  is  by  mere  accident. 
It  is  very  much  easier  to  find  arguments  for  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Gospel  than  for  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Koran.  But  it  is  just  as  easy  to  bribe  or  rack 
%  Jew  into  Mahometanism  as  into  Christianity. 

From  racks,  indeed,  and  fi*om  all  penalties  directed 
against  the  persons,  the  property,  and  the  liberty  of 
heretics,  the  humane  spirit  of  Mr.  Gladstone  shrinks 
with  horror.  He  only  maintains  that  conformity  to 
the  religion  of  the  state  ought  to  be  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  office ;  and  he  would,  unless  we  have 
greatly  misunderstood  him,  think  it  his  duty,  if  he 
had  the  power,  to  revive  the  Test  Act,  to  enforce  it 
rigourously,  and  to  extend  it  to  important  classes  who 
were  formerly  exempt  from  its  operation. 

This  is  indeed  a  legitimate  consequence  of  his  pi*in- 
ciples.  But  why  stop  here  ?  Why  not  roast  dissent- 
ers at  slow  fires  ?  All  the  general  reasonings  on  which 
this  theory  rests  evidently  lead  to  sanguinary  pei-secii- 
tion.  If  the  propagation  of  religious  truth  be  a  prin- 
cipal end  of  government,  as  government ;  if  it  be  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  employ  for  that  end  its  consti- 
tutional power ;  if  the  constitutional  power  of  govern- 
ments extends,  as  it  most  unquestionably  does,  to  the 
auddng  of  laws  for  th^  burning  of  heretics ,  if  favm 
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nig  be,  as  it  most  assuredly  is,  in  many  cases,  a  most 
effectual  mode  of  suppressing  opinions ;  why  should  w« 
not  burn  ?  If  the  relation  in  which  government  ought 
to  stand  to  the  people  be,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us, 
a  paternal  relation,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  persecution  is  justifiable.  For  the 
right  of  propagating  opinions  by  punishment  is  one 
which  belongs  to  parents  as  clearly  as  the  right  to  give 
instruction.  A  boy  is  compelled  to  attend  family  wor- 
ship :  he  is  forbidden  to  read  irreligious  books :  if  he 
will  not  learn  his  catecliism,  he  is  sent  to  bed  without 
his  supper :  if  he  plays  tmant  at  church-time  a  task  is 
set  him.  If  he  should  display  the  precocity  of  his  talents 
by  expressing  impious  opinions  before  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  we  should  not  much  blame  his  father  for  cutting 
short  the  controversy  with  a  horse-whip.  All  the  rea- 
sons which  lead  us  to  think  that  parents  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  conduct  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
that  education  is  a  principal  end  of  the  parental  relation, 
lead  us  also  to  think  that  parents  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
use  punishment,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  fordng 
children,  who  are  incapable  of  judging  for  themselves, 
to  receive  religious  instruction  and  to  attend  religions 
worship.  Why,  then,  is  this  prerogative  of  punish- 
ment, so  eminently  paternal,  to  be  withheld  firoin  a 
paternal  government  ?  It  seems  to  us,  also,  to  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  employ  civil  disabilities  for  the 
propagation  of  an  opinion,  and  then  to  shrink  from  em- 
ploying other  punishments  for  the  same  purpose.  For 
Dotliiug  can  be  clearer  than  that,  if  you  punish  at  all, 
you  ought  to  punish  enough.  The  pain  caused  by 
punishment  is  pure  unmixed  evil,  and  never  ought  to 
bo  inflicted,  except  for  the  sake  of  some  good.  It  is 
men  foolish  cruelty  to  provide  penalties  which  torm«nl 
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Me  crisiinal  without  preventing  the  crime.  Now  it  is 
possible,  by  sanguinaiy  persecution  unrelentingly  in* 
fiicted,  to  suppress  opinions.  In  this  way  the  Albigeii- 
les  were  put  down.  In  this  way  the  Lollards  were  put 
down.  In  this  way  the  fair  promise  of  the  Reformation 
^as  blighted  in  Italy  and  Spain.  But  we  may  safely 
defy  Mr.  Gladstone  to  point  out  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  system  which  he  recommends  has  succeeded. 

And  why  should  he  be  so  tender-hearted  ?  What 
reason  can  he  give  for  hanging  a  murderer,  and  suffer- 
ing an  heresiarch  to  escape  without  even  a  pecuniary 
mulct  ?  Is  the  heresiarch  a  less  pernicious  member  of 
society  tlian  the  murderer  ?  Is  not  the  loss  of  one  soul 
a  greater  evil  than  the  extinction  of  many  Uves  ?  And 
the  number  of  murders  committed  by  the  most  profli- 
gate bravo  that  ever  let  out  his  poniainl  to  hire  in  Italy, 
or  by  the  most  savage  buccaneer  that  ever  prowled  on 
the  Windward  Station,  is  small  indeed,  when  compared 
with  the  number  of  souls  which  have  been  caught  in 
the  snares  of  one  dexterous  heresiarch.  If,  then,  the 
heresiarch  causes  infinitely  greater  evils  than  the  miu> 
derer,  why  is  he  not  as  proper  an  object  of  penal  legis- 
lation as  the  murderer?  We  can  give  a  reason,  a 
reason,  short,  simple,  decisive,  and  consistent.  We  do 
not  extenuate  the  evil  which  the  heresiarch  produces  ; 
but  we  say  that  it  is  not  evil  of  tliat  sort  against  which 
it  is  the  end  of  government  to  guard.  But  how  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  considers  the  evil  which  the  heresiarch 
produces  as  evil  of  the  sort  against  which  it  is  the  end 
jf  government  to  guard,  can  escape  fix)m  the  obvious 
consequence  of  his  doctrine,  we  do  not  understand. 
The  world  is  full  of  parallel  cases.  An  orange-woaian 
itops  up  the  pavement  with  her  wheelbarrow ;  and  a 
^liceman  takes  her  into  custody.    A  miser  who  has 
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iuassed  a  million  sniFers  an  old  fiiend  and  bene&dor 
to  die  in  a  workhouse,  and  cannot  be  qnestionetl  beforo 
any  tribunal  for  his  baseness  and  ingratitude.  Is  thii 
because  legislators  think  the  orange-woman's  conduct 
worse  than  the  miser's  ?  Not  at  all.  It  is  because  tbo 
stopping  up  of  the  pathway  is  one  of  the  evils  against 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  public  authorities  to  yr%>* 
UiCt  society,  and  heartlessness  is  not  one  of  those  evils. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  say  that  the  miser 
ought,  indeed,  to  be  punished,  but  that  he  ought  to  be 
punished  less  severely  than  the  orange- woman. 

The  heretical  Constantius  persecutes  Athanasius;  and 
why  not?  Shall  Caesar  punish  the  robber  who  has 
taken  one  purse,  and  spare  the  wretch  who  has  taught 
millions  to  rob  the  Creator  of  His  honour,  and  to  be- 
stow it  on  the  creature  ?  The  orthodox  Theodosius 
persecutes  the  Arians,  and  with  equal  reason.  Shall  an 
msult  offered  to  the  Cussarean  majesty  be  expiated  by 
death ;  and  shall  there  be  no  penalty  for  him  who  de- 
grades to  the  rank  of  a  creature  tiie  almighty,  the 
infinite  Creator?  We  have  a  short  answer  for  both : 
To  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's.  Csesar  is 
appointed  for  the  punishment  of  robbers  and  rebels. 
He  is  not  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  either  propa- 
gating or  exterminating  the  doctrine  of  the  consuhstan" 
tiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son."  "  Not  so,"  says 
MrrGladstone.  **  Caesar  is  bound  in  conscience  to  prop- 
agate whatever  he  thinks  to  be  the  truth  as  to  this 
question.  Constantius  is  bound  to  establish  the  Ariar 
worship  tluroughout  the  empire,  and  to  displace  the 
bravest  captains  of  his  legions,  and  the  ablest  ministers 
of  his  treasury,  if  they  hold  the  Nicene  faith.  Theo- 
dosius  is  equally  bound  to  turn  out  every  public  rervant 
rhom  lus  Arian  predecessois  have  pat  in.    But  ii 
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Constanfcius  lays  on  Athanasius  a  fine  of  a  single 
aureuSj  if  Theodosias  imprisons  an  Arian  presbyter  for 
A  week,  this  is  most  unjustifiable  oppression."  Our 
readers  will  be  curious  to  know  how  this  distinction  is 
made  out. 

The  reasons  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  against  pcrso- 
catiou  affecting  life,  limb,  and  property,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  first,  reasons,  wfaidi  can  be  called  rea- 
sons only  by  extreme  courtesy,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  most  deplorable  necessity  would  ever  have  induced 
a  man  of  his  abilities  to  use ;  and,  secondly,  reasons 
which  are  really  reasons,  and  which  have  so  much  force 
tluit  they  not  only  completely  prove  his  exception,  but 
completely  upset  liis  general  rule.  His  artillery  on  this 
occasion  is  composed  of  two  sorts  of  pieces,  pieces  which 
will  not  go  off  at  all,  and  pieces  which  go  off  with  a 
vengeance,  and  recoil .  with  most  crushing  effect  upon 
himself. 

•*  We,  as  fallible  cpeatures,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  no  right, 
from  anj  bare  specolatHMifl  of  our  own,  to  administer  pains  and 
penalties  to  our  feUow-cfeatnres,  whether  on  social  or  religions 
grounds.  We  have  the  right  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  land  hy 
fuch  pains  and  penalties,  because  it  is  expressly  given  by  Him  who 
has  declared  that  the  civil  rulers  are  to  bear  the  sword  for  the 
punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  them  that 
do  welL  And  so,  in  things  spiritual,  bad  it  pleased  God  to  give  to 
the  Church  or  the  State  this  power,  to  be  permanently  exercised 
over  their  members,  or  mankind  at  large,  we  should  have  the  right 
to  use  it ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  received,  and 
consequently,  it  should  not  be  exercised." 

We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  security  of  our 
lives  and  property  fix>m  persecution  rested  on  no  better 
ground  than  this.  Is  not  a  teacher  of  heresy  an  evil* 
doer  ?  Has  not  heresy  been  condemned  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  in  our  own  among  them,  by  the  laws  of  th« 
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land,  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  it  is  justifiable  to 
enfoj'ce  by  penal  sanctions  ?  If  a  heretic  is  not  specially 
mentioned  in  the  text  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  refei's, 
neither  is  an  assassin,  a  kidnapper,  or  a  highwaynmn :  and 
if  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  all  interfei* 
ence  of  governments  to  stop  the  pix)gres8  of  heresy  be 
a  reason  for  not  fining  or  imprisoning  heretics,  it  is 
surely  just  as  good  a  reason  for  not  excluding  tliem 
from  office. 

God,**  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  *^  has  seon  fit  to  authorne  the  em- 
ployment of  force  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other ;  fat  it  was 
wiUi  regard  to  chastisement  inflicted  by  the  sword  for  an  insult  of- 
fered to  himself  that  the  Redeemer  declared  his  kingdom  not  to  be 
of  this  world  ;  —  meaning,  apparently  in  an  especial  manner,  that 
it  should  be  otherwise  than  after  this  world's  fashion,  in  respect  to 
the  sanctions  by  which  its  laws  should  be  maintained." 

Now  here  Mr.  Gladstone,  quoting  from  memory,  has 
fallen  into  an  error.  The  vety  remarkable  words 
which  he  cites  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  reference 
to  the  wound  inflicted  by  Peter  on  Malchus.  They 
were  addressed  to  Pilate,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
**  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  "  We  cannot  help 
saying  that  we  are  sui-prised  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
not  have  more  accurately  verified  a  quotation  on  which, 
according  to  him,  principally  depends  the  right  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  his  fellow-subjects,  idolaters,  Mus- 
sulmans, Catholics,  and  dissenters,  to  their  property, 
their  liberty,  and  their  lives. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  humane  interpretations  of  Scripture 
ire  lamentably  destitute  of  one  recommendation,  which 
he  considers  as  of  the  highest  value :  they  are  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  the  general  precepts  or  prac- 
tice of  th3  Church,  from  the  time  when  the  Christianfl 
became  strong  enough  to  persecute  down  to  a  very 
recent  period.    A  dogma  favourable  to  toleration  ii 
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rertainly  not  a  dogma  qwod  semper j  quad  ubique^  quod 
(mnibus.  Bossuet  was  able  to  say,  we  fear  with  too 
much  liiith,  that  on  one  point  all  Christians  had  long 
been  unanimous,  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to 
propagate  truth  by  the  sword ;  that  even  heretics  had 
been  orthodox  as  to  this  right,  and  that  the  Anabaptists 
and  Socbilans  were  the  first  who  called  it  in  question. 
We  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  is  the  best  explana- 
tion of  the  text  imder  consideration  ;  but  we  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  the  worst.  According  to  him, 
gOYemment  ought  to  exclude  dissenters  firom  office,  but 
not  to  fine  them,  because  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.  We  do  not  see  why  the  line  may  not  be 
drawn  at  a  hundi*ed  other  places  as  well  as  that  whicli 
he  has  chosen.  We  do  not  see  why  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  recommending  the  act  of  1664  against  conventicles, 
might  not  have  said,  It  hath  been  thought  by  some 
that  this  elassis  of  men  might  with  advantage  be  not 
only  imprisoned  but  pilloried.  But  metlunks,  my 
^  Lords,  we  are  inhibited  from  the  punishment  of  the 
pillory  by  that  Scripture,  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.'  "  Archbishop  Laud,  when  he  sate  on  Burton 
in  the  Star-Chamber,  might  liave  said,  ^^I  pronounce 
for  the  pillory ;  and,  indeed,  I  could  wish  tliat  all  such 
wretches  were  delivered  to  the  fire,  but  that  our  Lord 
halh  said  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  And 
Gardiner  n:ight  have  written  to  the  Sheriff  of  Oxford- 
shire ;  Seo  that  execution  be  done  without  fail  cn 
Muster  Ridley  and  Master  Latimer,  as  you  will  answer 
the  same  to  the  Queen's  grace  at  your  peril.  But  if 
they  shall  desire  to  have  some  gunpowder  for  the  short> 
ening  of  their  torment,  I  see  not  but  you  may  grant  it 
u  it  is  written,  Regnum  meum  non  est  de  hoc  mmdo 
fhki  is  to  say.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  " 
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But  Mr.  Gladstone  has  other  arguments  against  per* 
Becution,  arguments  which  are  of  so  much  weight,  that 
they  are  decisive  not  only  against  persecution  bat 
against  his  whole  theory.  "  The  government,"  lie 
says,  is  incompetent  to  exercise  minute  and  constant 
supervision  over  reUgious  opinion."  And  hence  he 
infers,  that  **  a  government  exceeds  its  province  when 
it  comes  to  adapt  a  scale  <^  punishments  to  variations 
m  religious  opinion,  according  to  their  respective  de- 
grees of  variation  from  the  established  creed.  To  de- 
cline affording  countenance  to  sects  is  a  single  and 
simple  rule.  To  punish  their  professors,  according  to 
their  several  errors,  even  were  there  no  other  objec- 
tion is  one  for  which  the  state  must  aesiune  functions 
wholly  ecclesiastical,  and  for  which  it  is  not  intrinsically 
fitted." 

This  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  true.  But  how  does 
it  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory  ?  What !  the 
government  incompetent  to  exercise  even  such  a  de^ 
gree  of  supervision  over  reh'gious  opinion  as  is  imphed 
by  the  punishment  of  the  most  deadly  heresy  I  The 
government  incompetent  to  measure  even  the  grossest 
deviations  from  the  standard  of  truth  I  The  govern- 
ment not  intrinsically  qualified  to  judge  of  the  com- 
parative enoimity  of  any  theological  errors  I  The 
government  so  ignorant  on  these  subjects,  that  it  is 
compelled  to  leave,  not  merely  subtle  heresies,  dis- 
cernible only  by  the  eye  of  a  Cyril  or  a  Bucer,  but 
3ocinianism,  Deism,  Mahometanism,  Idolatry,  Atheism, 
unpunished  I  To  whom  does  Mr.  Gladstone  assign  the 
jffice  of  selecting  a  religion  for  the  state,  firom  among 
hundreds  of  religions,  every  one  of  which  lays  claim 
to  truth  ?  Even  to  this  same  government,  which  is 
now  pronounced  to  be  so  unfit  for  theological  iiive»» 
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tigations  that  it  cannot  venture  to  punish  a  man  for 
worshipping  a  himp  of  stone  with  a  score  of  heads 
and  hands.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  fallen 
m  with  a  more  extraordinary  instance  of  inconsistency. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  to  prove  tliat  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  establish  and  endow  a  religion,  and  to 
fence  it  with  a  Test  Act,  government  is  to  nHof  in  the 
moral  world.  Those  who  would  confine  it  to  secular 
ends  take  a  low  view  of  its  nature.  A  religion  must 
be  attached  to  its  agency ;  and  this  religion  must 
be  that  of  the  conscience  of  the  governor,  or  none.  It 
is  for  the  Governor  to  decide  between  Papists  and  Pro- 
testants, Jansenists  and  Molinists,  Arminians  and  Cal- 
vinists.  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  Sabellians 
and  Tritheists,  Homoousians  and  Homoiousians,  Nesto- 
rians  and  Eutychians,  Monothelites  and  Monophysites, 
Paedobaptists  and  Anabaptists.  It  is  for  him  to  re- 
judge  the  Acts  of  Nice  and  Rimini,  of  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedon,  of  Constantinople  and  St.  John  Latei*an, 
of  Trent  and  Dort.  It  is  for  him  to  arbitrate  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  procession,  and  to  determin*^ 
whether  that  mysterious  filioque  shall  or  shall  not 
tiave  a  place  in  the  national  creed.  When  he  has 
made  up  his  mind,  he  is  to  tax  the  whole  community 
in  order  to  pay  people  to  teach  his  opinion,  whatevei 
it  may  be.  He  is  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment, 
though  it  may  be  opposed  to  that  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  society.  He  is  to  act  on  his  own  judgment, 
at  the  risk  of  exciting  the  most  formidable  discon* 
teiits.  He  is  to  inflict,  perhaps  on  a  great  majority  of 
the  population,  what,  whether  we  choose  to  call  it 
persecution  or  not,  will  always  be  felt  as  persecution 
by  those  who  suffer  it.  He  is,  on  account  of  dif- 
ferences often  too  slight  for  vulgar  comprehension,  tc 
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deprive  the  state  of  the  services  of  the  ablest  men.  n« 
is  to  debase  and  enfeeble  the  community  whicli  he 
governs,  from  a  nation  into  a  sect.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, for  example,  millions  of  CathoUcs,  millions  of 
Protectant  Dissenters,  are  to  be  excluded  from  all 
power  and  honours.  A  great  hostile  fleet  is  on  the 
sea ;  but  Nelson  is  not  to  command  in  the  Channel  if 
in  the  mystery  of  tlie  Trinity  he  confounds  the  per- 
sons. An  invading  army  has  landed  in  Kent;  but 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  to  be  at  tlie  head  of 
our  forces  if  he  divides  the  substance.  And  afrer  all 
this,  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us,  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  imprison  a  Jew,  a  Mussulman,  or  a  Budhist,  for  a 
day ;  because  really  a  government  cannot  understand 
these  matters,  and  ought  not  to  meddle  with  questions 
wliich  belong  to  the  Church.  A  singular  theologian, 
indeed,  this  government  I  So  learned  that  it  is  com- 
petent to  exclude  Grotius  from  office  for  being  a 
Semi-Pelagian,  so  unlearned  that  it  is  incompetent  to 
fine  a  Hindoo  peasant  a  rupee  for  going  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Juggernaut. 

"  To  solicit  and  persuade  one  another "  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 
**  are  privileges  which  belong  to  as  all ;  and  the  wiser  and  better 
joan  is  bound  to  advise  the  less  wise  and  good:  but  he  is  not 
only  not  bound,  he  is  not  allowed,  speaking  generally,  to  coerce 
him.  It  is  untrue,  then,  that  the  same  conaderations  which  bind 
a  government  to  submit  a  religion  to  the  free  choice  of  the  people 
would  therefore  justify  their  enforcing  its  adoption." 

Granted.  But  it  is  true  that  all  the  same  consider- 
ations which  would  justify  a  government  in  propa- 
gating a  religion  by  means  of  civil  disabilities  would 
justify  the  propagating  of  that  religion  by  penal  laws. 
To  solicit  I  Is  it  solicitation  to  tell  a  Catholic  Duke, 
^bat  he  must  abjure  his  religion  or  walk  out  of  the 
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House  of  Lords  ?  To  persuade  I  Is  it  persuasion  to 
tell  a  barrister  of  distinguished  eloquence  ar  .  learning 
tliat  he  shall  grow  old  in  the  stuff  gown,  wUle  his 
pupils  are  seated  above  him  in  ermine,  because  he 
cannot  digest  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian 
creed?  Would  Mr.  Gladstone  think  that  a  religious 
system  which  he  considers  as  Mse^  Socinian  for  exam- 
ple, was  submitted  to  his  free  choice,  if  it  were  submit- 
ted in  these  terms ?  —  "If  you  obstinately  adhere  to 
the  faith  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  you  shall  not  be  burned 
in  Smithfield;  yon  shall  not  be  sent  to  Dorchester  gaol ; 
you  shall  not  even  pay  double  land-tax.  But  you  shall 
be  shut  out  from  all  dtuations  in  wliich  you  might  exer- 
cise your  talents  with  honour  to  yourself  and  advantage 
to  the  country.  The  House  of  Commons,  the  bench 
of  magistracy,  are  not  for  such  as  you.  You  shall  see 
younger  men,  your  inferiors  in  station  and  talents,  rise 
to  the  highest  dignities  and  attract  the  gaze  of  nations, 
while  you  are  doomed  to  neglect  and  obscurity.  Kyou 
have  a  son  of  the  highest  promise,  a  son  such  as  other 
Gathers  would  contemplate  with  delight,  the  develop- 
ment of  his  fine  talents  and  of  his  generous  ambition 
shall  be  a  torture  to  you.  You  shall  look  on  him  as  a 
being  doomed  to  lead,  as  you  have  led,  the  abject  life 
of  a  Roman  or  a  NeapoUtan  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
English  people.  All  those  high  honours,  so  much  more 
precious  than  the  most  costly  gifts  of  despots,  with 
which  a  free  country  decorates  its  illustrious  citizens, 
shall  be  to  him,  as  they  have  been  to  you,  objects  not 
of  hope  and  virtuous  emulation,  but  of  hopeless,  envious 
pining.  Educate  him,  if  you  wish  him  to  feel  his  deg- 
radation. Educate  him,  if  you  wish  to  stimulate  his 
traving  for  wljtt  he  never  must  enjoy.  Educate  him, 
tyou  would  imitate  the  barbarily  of  that  Celtic  tyrant, 
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who  fed  his  prisoners  on  salted  food  till  they  callel 
eagerly  for  drink,  and  then  let  down  an  empty  cup  into 
the  dungeon,  and  left  them  to  die  of  thirst."  Is  tliis  to 
solicit,  to  persuade,  to  submit  religion  to  the  free  choice 
of  man  ?  Would  a  line  of  a  thousand  poorids,  would 
imprisonment  in  Newgate  for  six  months,  under  circom- 
stances  not  disgraceful,  give  Mr,  Gladstone  the  pain 
which  he  would  feel,  if  he  were  to  be  told  that  he  was 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  in  which  he  woiUd  liimself 
deal  with  more  than  one  half  of  his  countrymen  ? 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  such  inconsis- 
tency even  in  a  man  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  talents.  The 
truth  is,  that  every  man  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  crea- 
ture of  the  age.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  he  relets  the 
influence  which  the  vast  mass,  in  which  he  is  but  an 
atom,  must  exercise  on  him.  He  may  try  to  be  a  man 
of  the  tenth  century:  but  he  cannot.  Whether  he 
win  or  not,  he  must  be  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  centniy. 
He  shares  in  the  motion  of  the  moral  as  wdl  as  in  that 
of  the  physcal  worid.  He  can  no  more  be  as  intol- 
erant as  he  would  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors 
than  he  can  stand  in  the  evening  exactly  where  he 
stood  in  the  morning.  The  globe  goes  round  from 
west  to  east ;  and  he  must  go  round  with  it.  When 
he  says  that  he  is  where  he  was,  he  means  only  that 
^e  has  moved  at  the  same  rate  with  ^1  around  him. 
When  he  says  that  he  has  gone  a  good  way  to  the 
westward,  he  means  only  that  he  has  not  gone  to  the 
eastward  quite  as  rapidly  as  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's book  is,  in  this  respect,  a  very  gratifying  per- 
formance. It  is  the  measure  of  what  a  man  can  do  tc 
be  left  behind  by  the  worlds  It  is  the  strenuous  efibrt 
of  a  very  vigorous  mind  to  keep  as  far  in  the  recr  of 
general  progress  as  possible.    And  yet,  witL  tbt 
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most  intense  exertion,  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  help  be- 
ing, cn  aome  important  points,  greatly  in  advance  of 
Locke  himself;  and  with  whatever  admiration  he  may 
regard  Laud,  it  is  well  for  him,  we  can  tell  him,  that 
he  did  not  write  in  tlie  days  of  that  zealous  primate, 
who  wonld  certainly  have  refuted  the  expositions  of 
Scripture  which  we  have  quoted,  by  one  of  the  keenest 
arguments  that  can  be  addressed  to  human  ears. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Glad* 
stone  has  shrunk  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  from 
the  consequences  of  his  own  tlieory.  If  there  be  in  the 
whole  world  a  state  to  which  this  theory  is  applicable, 
tliat  state  is  the  British  Empire  in  India.  Ey^  we, 
who  detest  paternal  govenunents  in  general,  shall  ad- 
mit that  the  duties  of  the  government  of  India,  are,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  paternal.  There,  the  superiority 
of  the  govemm  to  the  governed  in  moral  science  is  un- 
questionable. The  conversion  of  the  whole  people  to 
die  worst  form  that  Christianity  ever  wore  in  the  dark- 
est ages  would  be  a  most  happy  event.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  man  should  be  a  Christian  to  wish  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  India.  It  is  sufficient 
that  he  should  be  an  European  not  much  below  the  or- 
dinary European  level  of  good  sense  and  humanity. 
Compared  with  the  unportance  of  the  interests  at  stake, 
all  those  Scotch  and  Irish  questions  which  occupy  so 
large  a  portion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  book,  sink  into  insig- 
nificance.  In  no  part  of  the  world  since  the  days  of 
Theodosius  has  so  laige  a  heathen  population  been  sub- 
ject to  a  Christian  government.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  is  heathenism  more  cruel,  more  licentious,  more 
fruitful  of  absurd  rites  and  pernicious  laws.  Surely,  if 
:t  be  the  duty  of  government  to  use  its  power  and  iti 
fevenue  in  order  to  bring  seven  millions  of  Irish  Cath* 
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The  truth  is  that  this  treaty  is  a  nonentity.  It  is 
coercion,  it  is  by  the  sword,  and  not  by  free  stipulatioo 
with  the  governed,  that  England  rules  India ;  nor  is 
England  bound  by  any  contract  whatever  not  to  deal 
with  Bengal  as  she  deals  witli  Ireland.  She  may  set 
up  a  Bishop  of  Patna,  and  a  Dean  Hoogley ;  she 
may  grant  away  the  public  revenue  for  the  maintenance 
of  prebendaries  of  Benares  and  canons  of  Moorsheda- 
bad;  she  may  divide  the  country  mto  parishes,  and 
place  a  rector  with  a  stipend  in  every  one  of  them ; 
and  all  this  without  infiinging  any  positive  agreement. 
If  there  be  such  a  treaty,  Mr.  Gladstone  can  have  no 
difBculiy  in  making  known  its  date,  its  terms,  and, 
above  all,  the  precise  extent  of  tlie  territory  within 
which  we  have  sinfully  bound  oui-selves  to  be  guilty  of 
practical  atlieism.  The  last  pomt  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. For,  as  the  provinces  of  our  Indian  empire 
were  acquired  at  different  times,  and  in  very  different 
ways,  no  single  treaty,  indeed  no  ten  treaties,  will 
justify  the  system  pursued  by  our  government  there. 

The  plain  state  of  the  case  is  this.  No  man  in  his 
senses  would  dream  of  applying  Mr.  Gladstone's  tlieory 
to  India ;  because,  if  so  applied,  it  would  inevitably 
destroy  our  empire;  and,  witli  our  empire,  the  best 
chance  of  spreading  Christianity  among  the  natives. 
This  Mr.  Gladstone  felt.  In  some  way  or  otlier  his 
theory  was  to  be  saved,  and  the  monstrous  consequences 
avoided.  Of  intentional  misrepresentation  we  are  quite 
sure  that  he  is  incapaUe.  But  we  cannot  acquit  him 
o^*  that  unconscious  disingenuousness  firom  which  tlie 
inost  upright  man,  when  strongly  attached  to  an  opinion, 
IB  seldom  wholly  free.  We  believe  that  he  recoiled 
from  the  ruinous  consequences  which  his  system  would 
produce,  if  tried  in  India ;  but  that  he  did  not  liko  to 
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lay  80,  lest  he  should  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
sacrifidig  principle  to  expediency,  a  word  which  is 
held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence  by  all  his  school.  Ac 
Cf  rdingly,  he  caught  at  the  notion  of  a  treaty,  a  noticn 
which  must,  we  think,  have  originated  in  some  rhe- 
^>rical  expression  which  he  has  imperfectly  understood 
There  is  one  excellent  wa}'  of  avoiding  the  drawing  of 
a  fiibe  conclusion  from  a  &Ise  major ;  and  that  is  by 
having  a  fidse  minor.  Inaccurate  history  is  an  admi« 
rable  corrective  of  uni*ea8onable  theory.  And  thus  it 
is  in  the  present  case.  A  bad  general  rule  is  laid 
down,  and  obstinately  maintained,  wherever  the  conse- 
quences are  not  too  monstrous  for  himian  bigotry.  But 
when  they  become  so  horrible  that  even  Christ  Church 
shrinks,  that  even  Oriel  stands  aghast,  Uie  rule  is 
evaded  by  means  of  a  fictitious  contract.  One  im- 
aginary obUgadon  is  set  up  against  another.  Mr. 
Gladstone  first  preaches  to  governments  the  duty  of 
undertaking  an  enterprise  just  as  rational  as  the  Cru- 
sades, and  then  dispenses  them  from  it  on  the  ground  of 
a  treaty  which  is  just  as  authentic  as  the  donation  of 
Constantine  to  Pope  Sylvester.  His  system  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  forged  bond  with  a  forged  release 
indorsed  on  the  back  of  it. 

With  more  show  of  reason  he  rests  the  claim  of 
tlie  Scotch  Church  on  a  contract.  He  considers  that 
contract,  however,  as  most  unjustifiable,  and  speaks 
of  the  setting  up  of  the  Kirk  as  a  disgracefrd  blot  on 
the  reign  of  WiUiam  die  Third.  Surely  it  would  be 
imnsing,  if  it  were  not  melancholy,,  to  see  a  man  of 
virtue  and  abiUties  unsatisfied  with  the  calamities  which 
»jie  Church,  constituted  on  false  principles,  has  brouglit 
upon  the  empire,  and  repining  that  Scotland  is  not  in 
the  same  state  with  Ireland,  that  no  Scottisli  agitator  ia 
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raising  rent  and  putting  county  members  in  and  oit, 
that  no  Presbyterian  association  is  dividing  sujtom 
power  with  the  government,  tliat  no  meetings  rf  pre- 
cursors and  repealers  are  covering  the  side  of  tlx 
Calton  Hill,  that  twenty-iive  thousand  troops  are  not 
required  to  maintain  order  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed, 
that  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bothwell  Bndge 
is  not  regularly  celebrated  hy  insult,  riot,  and  murder. 
We  could  hardly  find  a  stronger  argument  agsixtst 
Mr.  Gladstone's  system  than  that  which  Scotbod 
furnishes.  The  policy  which  has  been  followed  in  tbt 
country  has  been  directly  opposed  to  the  policy  whick 
he  recommends.  And  the  consequence  is  that  Sco^ 
land,  having  been  one  of  the  rudest,  one  of  the  poorest, 
one  of  the  most  turbulent  countries  in  Europe,  his 
become  one  of  the  most  highly  civilised,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing,  one  of  the  most  tranquil.  The  atroci- 
ties which  were  of  common  occurrence  while  an  im- 
po))ular  church  was  dominant  are  unknown.  In  ^te 
of  a  mutual  aversion  as  bitter  as  ever  separated  one 
people  from  another,  the  two  kingdoms  which  compose 
our  island  have  been  indissoluUy  joined  together.  Of 
the  ancient  national  feeling  there  remains  just  enough 
to  he  ornamental  and  useftil ;  just  enough  to  inspire  the 
poet,  and  to  kindle  a  generous  and  friendly  emulatioo 
in  the  bosom  of  the  soldier.  But  for  all  the  ends  of  gov- 
ernment the  nations  are  one.  And  why  %re  they  so? 
The  answer  is  simple.  The  nations  are  one  for  ail  t\» 
ends  of  government,  because  in  their  union  the  true 
ends  of  government  alone  were  kept  in  sight.  Ths 
nations  are  one  because  the  Churches  are  two. 

Such  is  the  union  of  England  with  Scotland,  an 
union  which  resembles  the  union  of  the  Umbs  of  ona 
Mdthfol  and  vigorous  body,  all  moved  hj  one  wiD| 
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all  co-operatJng  for  common  ends.  The  system  of  Mr. 
(jladstone  would  have  produced  an  union  which  can 
he  compared  only  to  that  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
wild  Persian  table.  King  Zohak — we  tell  the  story 
as  Mr.  Southey  tells  it  to  us  —  gave  the  devil  leave  to 
kiss  his  shoulders.  Instantly  two  serpents  sprang  out, 
who,  in  the  fury  of  hunger,  attacked  his  head,  and 
attempted  to  get  at  his  brain.  Zohak  pulled  them 
away,  and  tore  them  with  his  nails.  But  he  found 
^  tliat  they  were  inseparable  parts  of  himself,  and  that 
what  he  was  lacerating  was  his  own  flesh.  Perhaps 
we  might  be  able  to  find,  if  we  looked  round  the 
world,  some  political  union  like  this,  some  hideous 
monster  of  a  state,  cursed  with  one  principle  of  sensa- 
tion and  two  princli)les  of  voEtion,  self-loathing  and 
self-torturing,  made  up  of  parts  which  are  driven  by  a 
firamtic  impulse  to  inflict  mutual  pain,  yet  are  doomed 
to  feel  whatever  they  inflict,  which  are  divided  by  an 
irreconcilable  hatred,  yet  are  blended  in  an  indis- 
soluble identity.  Mr.  Gladstone,  from  his  tender  con- 
cern for  Zohak,  is  unsatisfied  because  the  devil  has  as 
yet  kissed  only  one  shoulder,  because  there  is  not  a 
snake  mangling  and  mangled  on  the  lefb  to  keep  in 
coimtenance  his  brother  on  the  right. 

But  we  must  proceed  in  our  examination  of  his 
theory.  Having,  as  be  conceives,  proved  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  government  to  profess  some  religion 
or  other,  right  or  wrong,  and  to  establish  that  religion, 
he  then  comes  to  the  question  what  religion  a  govern- 
ment ought  to  prefer ;  and  he  decides  this  question  in 
&vour  of  the  form  of  Christianity  established  in  Eng- 
land. The  Church  of  England  is,  according  to  him, 
4ie  pure  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  which  possesses 
apostolical  succession  of  ministers,  and  within 
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whose  pale  is  to  be  found  that  xxmty  which  is  essential 
to  truth.  For  her  decisions  he  claims  a  degree  of 
reverence  fiur  beyond  wliat  she  has  ever,  in  any  of  her 
formularies,  claimed  for  herself ;  far  beyond  what  the 
moderate  school  of  Bossuet  demands  for  the  Pope; 
and  scarcely  short  of  what  that  school  would  ascribe 
to  Pope  and  General  Council  togetlim*.  To  separate 
from  her  communion  is  schism.  To  reject  her  tra- 
ditions or  interpretations  of  Scripture  is  sinful  pro- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Gladstone  pronounces  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, as  it  is  generally  understood  throughout  Protec- 
tant £im>pe,  to  be  a  monstrous  abuse.  He  declares 
himself  fiivourable,  indeed,  to  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  We  have,  ac- 
cording to  him,  a  right  to  judge  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Chm*ch  of  England  to  be  sound,  but  not  to  judge  any 
of  them  to  be  unsound.  He  has  no  object!*  ^n,  he  as- 
sures us,  to  active  uiquiries  into  religious  questions.  On 
the  contrary,  he  thinks  such  inquiry  hi^y  desirable, 
as  long  as  it  does  not  lead  to  diversity  of  opinion ; 
which  is  much  the  same  thing  as  if  he  were  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  fire  that  will  not  bum  down  houses,  or 
of  brandy  that  will  not  make  men  drunk.  He  con- 
ceives it  to  be  perfectly  possible  for  mankind  to  exercise 
their  intellects  vigorously  and  freely  on  theological  sub- 
jects, and  yet  to  come  to  exactly  iJie  same  conclusions 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Church  of  England. 
And  for  this  opinion  he  gives,  as  &r  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  no  reason  whatever,  except  that  every- 
body who  vigorously  and  freely  exercises  his  under- 
itanding  on  Euclid's  Theorems  assents  to  them.  The 
•ctivity  of  private  judgment,"  he  truly  observes,  and 
ih%  unity  and  strength  of  conviction  in  mathematici 
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v«Ty  directly  as  each  other."  On  this  unquestionable 
bet  he  constructs  a  somewhat  questionable  argiunent. 
Everybody  who  freely  inquires  agrees,  he  says,  with 
Euclid.  But  the  Church  is  as  much  in  the  right  iib 
Euclid.  Why,  then,  should  not  every  free  inquirer 
agree  with  the  Church  ?  We  could  put  many  similar 
questions.  Either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  of 
the  proposition  that  King  Cliarles  wrote  the  Icon  BoiiU 
is  as  true  as  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater 
than  the  third  ade.  Why,  then,  do  Dr.  Wonbworth 
and  Mr.  Hallam  agree  in  thinking  two  sides  of  a  trian* 
};le  greater  than  the  third  side,  and  yet  differ  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  Icon  Basilikef  The  state  of  the 
exact  sciences  proves,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  that,  as  re- 
spects religion  the  association  of  these  two  ideas, 
activity  of  inquiry,  and  variety  of  conclusion,  is  a  falW 
cious  one."  We  might  just  as  well  turn  the  argument 
the  other  way,  and  infer  from  the  variety  of  religious 
opinions  that  there  must  necessarily  be  hostile  mathe- 
matical sects,  some  affirming,  and  some  denying,  that 
the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of 
the  sides.  But  we  do  not  think  eithw  the  one  analogy 
or  the  other  of  the  smallest  value.  Our  way  of  ascep- 
laining  the  tendency  of  free  inquiry  is  simply  to  open 
our  eyes  and  look  at  the  world  in  which  we  live  ;  and 
tliere  we  see  that  free  inquiry  on  math^atacal  subjects 
produces  unity,  and  that  free  inquiry  on  moral  subjects 
produces  discrepancy.  There  would  undoubtedly  be 
less  discrepancy  if  inquirers  were  more  diligent  and  can- 
did. But  discrepancy  there  will  be  among  the  most 
£ligent  and  candid,  as  long  as  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  nature  of  moral  evidence,  con- 
tinue unchanged.  That  we  have  not  freedom  and  unity 
together  is  a  very  mi  thing;  and  so  it  is  that  we  have 
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Dot  wings.  But  we  are  just  as  likely  to  seo  the  <me  do' 
feet  removed  as  the  other.  It  is  not  only  in  religion 
that  this  discrepancy  is  found.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
matters  which  depend  on  moral  evidence,  with  judicial 
questions,  for  example,  and  with  poUtical  questionft 
All  tlie  judges  will  work  a  sum  in  the  rule  of  three  on 
the  same  principle,  and  bring  out  the  same  conclusion. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that,  however  honest  and  labori« 
ous  they  may  be,  they  will  all  be  of  one  mind  on  the 
Douglas  case.  So  it  is  vain  to  ^pe  that  there  may 
be  a  free  constitution  under  which  every  representative 
will  be  unanimously  elected,  and  every  law  unanimously 
passed ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  statesman  to 
stand  wondering  and  bemoaning  himself  because  people 
who  agree  in  thinking  that  two  and  two  make  four 
cannot  agree  about  the  new  poor  law,  or  the  admim»- 
tration  of  Canada. 

There  are  two  intelligible  and  consistent  courses 
which  may  be  followed  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment;  the  course  of  the  Romanist,  who 
interdicts  private  judgment  because  of  its  inevitable 
inconveniences ;  and  the  course  of  the  Protestant,  who 
permits  private  judgment  in  spite  of  its  inevitable  in- 
conveniences. Botli  are  more  reasonable  than  Mr» 
Gladstone,  who  would  have  private  judgment  without 
its  inevitable  inconveniences.  The  Romanist  producer 
repose  by  means  of  stupefaction.  The  Protestant  en- 
courages activity,  though  he  knows  that  where  there  is 
much  activity  there  will  be  some  aberration.  Mr. 
Gladstone  wishes  for  the  unity  of  the  fifteenth  century 
with  the  active  and  searching  spirit  of  the  sixteenth. 
He  might  as  well  wish  to  be  in  two  places  at  once. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  we  actually  reqmre 
discrepancy  of  opinion  —  require  and  demand  error 
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Gdsehood,  blindness,  and  plume  ourselves  on  such  clis- 
crepancj  as  attesting  a  freedom  which  is  only  valuable 
when  used  for  unity  in  the  truth,"  he  expresses  himself 
with  more  energy  than  precision.  Nobody  loves  di^ 
crepancy  for  the  sake  of  discrepancy.  But  a  person 
who  conscientiously  believes  that  free  inquiry  is,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  truth,  and  tliat, 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  human  &culties,  wherever 
there  is  much  free  inquiry  there  will  be  some  discrep- 
ancy, may,  without  impropriety,  consider  such  discrep- 
ancy, though  in  itself  an  evil,  as  a  sign  of  good.  That 
there  are  ten  thousand  thieves  in  London,  is  a  vciy 
melancholy  fact.  But,  looked  at  in  one  point  of  view, 
it  is  a  reason  for  exultation.  For  what  other  city 
could  maintain  ten  thousand  thieves  ?  What  must  be 
the  mass  of  wealth,  where  the  fitigments  gleaned  by 
lawless  pilfering  rise  to  so  large  an  amount  ?  St.  Kilda 
would  not  support  a  single  pickpocket.  The  quantity 
of  theft  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  index  of  the  qiiantity 
of  usefril  industry  and  judicious  speculation.  And  just 
as  we  may,  from  the  great  number  of  rogues  in  a  town, 
infer  that  much  honest  gain  is  made  there ;  so  may  we 
often,  from  the  quantity  of  error  in  a  community,  draw 
a  cheering  inference  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  pub- 
*  lie  mind  is  turned  to  those  inquiries  which  alone  can 
lead  to  rational  convictions  of  truth. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  imagine  that  most  Protes- 
tants think  it  possible  for  the  same  doctrine  to  be  at 
once  true  and  false ;  or  that  they  think  it  immaterial 
v\'hether,  on  a  reUgious  question,  a  man  comes  to  a  true 
or  a  false  conclusion.  If  there  be  any  Protestants  who 
hold  notions  so  absurd,  we  abandon  them  to  his  cen- 
tre. 

The  Protestant  doctrine  touching  the  right  of  privati 
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judgment,  that  doctrine  which  is  tlie  common  fonnd» 
tion  of  the  Anglican,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Calvinistic 
Churches,  that  doctrine  by  which  every  sect  of  dissent- 
el's  vindicates  its  separation,  we  conceive  not  to  be  this, 
that  opposite  doctrines  may  both  be  true ;  nor  this,  thai 
tnitli  and  falsehood  are  both  equally  good ;  i  #r  ytt 
this,  that  all  speculative  error  is  necessarily  innocent , 
but  this,,  that  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth  no  visi* 
ble  body  to  whose  decrees  men  are  bound  to  submit 
their  private  judgment  on  points  of  faith. 

Is  there  always  such  a  visible  body?  Was  there 
such  a  visible  body  in  the  year  1500  ?  If  not,  why 
are  we  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  body  in  the 
year  1839  ?  If  there  was  such  a  body  in  the  year 
1500,  what  was  it?  Was  it  the  Church  of  Rome? 
And  how  can  the  Church  of  England  be  orthodox  now 
if  the  Church  of  Rome  was  orthodox  then  ? 

'*  In  England,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  the  case  was 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  Continent.  Her  ret 
ormation  did  not  destroy,  but  successfully  maintained 
the  unity  and  succession  of  the  Church  in  her  apostoli- 
cal ministry.  We  have,  therefore,  still  among  us  the 
ordained  hereditary  witnesses  of  the  truth,  ccjnveying 
it  to  us  through  an  unbroken  series  from  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  This  is  to  us  the  ordi* 
nary  voice  of  authority;  of  authority  equally  reason- 
able and  equally  true,  whether  we  will  hear,  or  whether 
we  will  forbear." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  reasoning  is  not  so  dear  as  might  be 
desired.  We  have  among  us,  he  says,  ordained  hered- 
itary witnesses  of  the  truth,  and  their  voice  is  to  us  the 
voice  of  authority.  Undoubtedly,  if  they  are  witnesses 
of  the  truth,  their  voice  is  the  voice  of  authority.  But 
f!us  is  little  more  than  saying  that  the  truth  is  th« 
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Crudf.  Nor  is  truth  more  tme  because  it  couies  in  av 
unbroken  series  from  the  Apostles.  The  Nicene  failu 
is  not  more  true  in  the  mouth  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury',  than  in  that  of  a  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  If  our  respect  for  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  only  consequent  upon  our  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  her  doctrines,  we  come  at  once  to  that 
monstrous  abuse,  the  Protestant  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  hut  if  Mr.  Gladstone  means  that  we 
ought  to  believe  that  the  Church  of  England  speaks 
the  trutli  because  she  has  the  apostolical  succession,  we 
(rreatly  Hi/ubt  whether  such  a  doctrine  can  be  main- 
tained. In  the  first  place,  what  proof  have  we  of  the 
tact?  We  have,  indeed,  heard  it  said  that  Providence 
would  certain jy  have  interfered  to  preserve  the  apos- 
toli(*al  siicccdsion  in  the  true  Church.  But  this  is  an 
argument  fitted  for  understandings  of  a  different  kind 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's.  He  will  hardly  tell  us  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  the  true  Church  because  she  has 
the  succession ;  and  tliat  she  has  the  succession  because 
she  is  the  true  Church. 

What  evidence,  then,  have  we  for  the  fact  of  the 
apostolical  succession  ?  And  here  we  may  easily  de- 
fend the  truth  against  Oxford  with  the  same  arguments 
with  which,  in  old  times,  the  truth  was  defended  by 
Oxford  against  Rome.  In  this  stage  of  our  combat 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  need  few  weapons  except 
those  which  we  find  in  the  well-ftimished  and  well- 
onlered  armoury  of  Chillingworth. 

Tb.e  transmission  of  orders  from  the  Apostles  to  an 
En^^Iish  clergyman  of  the  present  day  must  have  been 
llirough  a  very  great  number  of  intermediate  persons. 
Now,  it  is  probable  that  no  clergyman  in  the  Church 
.  of  England  can  trace  up  hb  spiritual  genealogy  from 
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Dishop  to  bishop  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  tlic  Con- 
quest. There  remain  many  centuries  during  wliith 
the  history  of  the  transmission  of  his  orders  is  buried  in 
utter  darkness.  And  whether  he  be  a  in  iost  by  suc- 
cession from  the  Apostles  depends  on  the  <]uestioi), 
whether  during  that  long  period,  some  t1ioii.s:i!ids  of 
events  took  place,  any  one  of  which  may,  witliout  any 
gross  improbability,  be  supposed  not  to  liave  taken 
place.  We  have  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  for  any  one 
of  these  events.  We  do  not  even  know  the  names  or 
countries  of  the  men  to  whom  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  these  events  happened.  We  do  not  kno  .v  whether 
the  spiritual  ancestors  of  any  one  of  our  coniouipora- 
ries  were  Spanish  or  Armenian,  Arian  or  r^rtiiodox. 
In  the  utter  absence  of  all  particular  evident***,  we  are 
surely  entitled  to  require  that  there  should  be  very 
strong  evidence  indeed  that  the  strictest  regularity 
was  observed  in  every  generation,  and  that  episcojtal 
functions  were  exercised  by  none  who  wei'e  not  bish- 
ops by  succession  from  the  Apostles.  But  we  have 
no  such  evidence.  In  the  first  i)lace,  we  ).ave  not 
full  and  accurate  information  touching  tlie  polity  of  the 
Church  during  the  century  which  followtKl  the  per- 
secution of  Nero.  That,  during  tin's  i>eriod,  the 
iverseers  of  all  the  little  Christian  societies  scattered 
through  the  Roman  empire,  held  their  spiritual  author- 
ity by  virtue  of  holy  orders  derived  from  the  Apostles, 
cannot  be  proved  by  contemporary  testimony,  or  by 
any  testimony  which  can  be  regai*ded  as  decisive. 
The  question,  whether  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  con-^ 
ftitution  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  AngliriT:! 
or  to  the  Calvinistic  model  has  been  fiercijly  disputed. 
It  is  a  question  on  which  men  of  eminent  pai*ts,  leajn- 
i^g,  and  piety  have  differed,  and  do  to  tin's  day  differ 
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reiy  widely.  It  is  a  question  on  which  at  least  a  fuC 
half  of  the  ability  and  erudition  of  Protestant  £ui*op6 
has,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  been  opposed  to  the 
Anglican  pretensions.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  we  are 
persuaded,  would  have  the  candour  to  allow  that,  if 
na  evidence  were  admitted  but  that  which  is  furnished 
by  the  genuine  Christian  literature  of  the  first  two 
centiu*ies,  judgment  would  not  go  in  favour  of  prelacy. 
And  if  he  looked  at  the  subject  as  calmly  as  he  would 
look  at  a  controversy  respecting  the  Roman  Comitia 
or  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wittenagemote,  he  would  proba- 
bly think  that  the  absence  of  contemporary  evidence 
during  so  long  a  period  was  a  defect  which  later  attea* 
tations,  however  numerous,  could  but  very  imperfectly 
supply.  It  is  surely  impolitic  to  rest  the  doctrines  of 
the  English  Church  on  a  historical  theory  which,  to 
ninety-nine  Protestants  out  of  a  hundred,  would  seem 
much  more  questionable  than  any  of  those  doctrines. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Extreme  obscurity  overhangs  the  hiii- 
tory  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  facts  which  are  dis- 
cernible through  that  obscurity  prove  that  the  Church 
was  exceedingly  ill-regulated.  We  read  of  sees  of 
the  highest  dignity  openly  sold,  transferred  backwards 
and  forwards  by  popular  tumult,  bestowed  sometimes 
by  a  profligate  woman  on  her  paramoiu*,  sometimet 
by  a  warlike  baron  on  a  kinsman  still  a  stripUng. 
We  read  of  bishops  of  ten  years  old,  of  bishops  of 
five  years  old,  of  many  popes  who  were  mere  boys, 
and  who  rivalled  the  frantic  dissoluteness  of  Cahgula, 
nay,  of  a  female  pope.  And  though  this  last  story, 
cmce  believed  throughout  all  Europe,  has  been  dis- 
proved by  the  strict  researches  of  modem  criticism, 
the  most  discerning  of  those  who  reject  it  have 
•dmitted  that  it  is  not  intrinKically  improbable.  In 
rou  IT.  I 
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OUT  own  island,  it  was  the  complaint  of  Alfred  tha< 
not  a  single  priest  south  of  tlie.  Thames,  and  vei'y  fe^ 
un  the  noi*th,  could  read  either  Latin  or  English. 
And  tliis  illiterate  clergy  exercised  their  ministry 
amidst  a  rude  and  half-heathen  population,  in  which 
Danish  pirates,  unchristened,  or  christened  by  the 
hundred  on  a  field  of  battle,  were  mingled  witli  a 
Saxon  peasantry  scarcely  better  instructed  in  religion. 
The  state  of  Ireland  was  still  worse.  "  Tota  ilia  per 
universam  Hibemiam  dissolutio  ecclesiasdcae  disciplinae, 
ilia  ubique  pro  consuetudine  Christiana  saeva  subintro- 
ducta  barbaries,"  are  the  expressions  of  St.  Bernard. 
We  are,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any 
clergyman  can  feel  confident  that  his  orders  have  como 
down  correctly.  Whether  he  be  really  a  success(»r  of 
the  Apostles  depends  on  an  inunense  number  of  such 
contingencies  as  these;  whether,  under  King  Ethel- 
wolf,  a  stupid  priest  might  not,  while  baptizing  several 
scores  of  Danish  prisoners  who  had  just  made  their 
option  between  the  font  and  the  gallows,  inadvertently 
omit  to  perform  the  rite  on  one  of  these  graceless 
])roselyte8 ;  whether,  in  the  seventh  century,  an  impos- 
tor, who  had  never  received  consecration,  might  not 
have  passed  himself  off  as  a  bishop  on  a  rude  tribe  of 
Scots ;  whether  a  lad  of  twelve  did  really,  by  a  cere- 
mony huddled  over  when  he  was  too  drunk  to  know 
what  he  was  about,  convey  the  episcopal  character  to  a 
lad  of  ten. 

Since  the  first  century,  not  less,  in  all  probability, 
shan  a  hundred  thousand  persons  have  exercised  the 
functions  of  bishops.  That  many  of  these  have  not 
*jeon  bishops  by  apostohcal  succession  is  quite  certain. 
Hooker  admits  that  devia^ons  from  the  general  rule 
^ave  been  frequent,  and  with  a  boldness  worthy  of 
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Dis  high  and  statesmanlike  mtdlect,  prononnccs  them 
to  have  been  often  justifiable.  "  There  may  be,"  says 
be,  **  sometimes  very  just  and  sufficient  reason  '  to 
allow  ordination  made  witJiout  a  bishop.  Where  the 
Church  must  needs  have  some  ordained,  and  neither 
hath  nor  can  have  possibly  a  bishop  to  ordain,  in  case 
of  such  necessity  the  ordinary  institution  of  God  hath 
given  oftentimes^  and  may  give  place.  And  therefore 
we  are  not  amply  without  exception  to  urge  a  lineal 
descent  of  power  from  the  Apostles  by  continued 
■accession  (rf  bishops  in  every  effectual  ordination." 
There  can  be  httle  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  succession, 
if  it  ever  existed,  has  often  been  interrupted  in  waya 
much  less  respectable.  For  example,  let  us  suppose, 
and  we  are  sure  that  no  well-informed  person  will 
think  the  supposition  by  any  means  improbable,  that, 
in  the  third  century,  a  man  of  no  principle  and  some 
parts,  who  has,  in  the  course  of  a  roving  and  discredit- 
able life,  been  a  caitechumen  at  Antioch,  and  has  there 
become  fitmiliar  with  Christian  usages  and  doctrines, 
afterwards  rambles  to  Marseilles,  where  he  findu  a 
Christian  society,  rich,  liberal,  and  simple-hearted.  He 
pretends  to  be  a  Christian,  attracts  notice  by  his  alfili- 
ties  and  affected  zeal,  and  is  raised  to  tlie  episcopal  dig- 
nity without  having  ever  been  baptized.  That  such  an 
event  might  happen,  nay,  was  very  likely  to  happen, 
*annot  well  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  has  read  the 
Life  of  Peregrinus.  The  very  virtues,  indeed,  whici* 
distinguished  tlie  early  Christians,  seem  to  have  laid 
them  open  to  those  arts  which  deceived 

Uriel,  though  Regent  of  the  Sun,  and  held 
The  sharpest-sighted  spirit  of  all  in  Heaven." 

M«rw  this  ttiibaptixed  impostor  is  evidently  iio  8in> 
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cesser  of  the  Apostles.  He  is  not  even  a  Christiaii 
and  all  oixlers  derived  through  such  a  pretended  bishop 
are  altogether  invalid.  Do  we  know  enough  of  the 
state  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church  in  the  third 
oentuiy  to  be  able  to  say  with  confidence  that  there 
were  not  at  Uiat  time  twenty  such  pretended  bishops  ? 
Every  such  case  makes  a  break  in  tlie  apostolical  suc- 
cession. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  break,  such  as  Hooker  admits 
to  liave  been  both  common  and  justifiable,  or  such  as 
we  liave  supposed  to  be  produced  by  hypocrisy  and 
cupidity,  were  found  in  the  chain  which  connected  the 
Apostles  with  any  of  the  missionaries  who  first  spread 
Christianity  ui  the  wilder  parts  of  Europe,  who  can  say 
how  extensive  the  effect  of  this  single  break  may  be? 
Suppose  that  St.  Patrick,  for  exapiple,  if  ever  there  was 
such  a  man,  or  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  who  is  said  to 
have  consecrated  in  the  seventh  century  the  first 
bishops  of  many  English  sees,  had  not  the  true  apostol- 
ical orders,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  such  a  circum- 
stance may  affect  the  orders  of  many  clergymen  now 
living  ?  Even  if  it  were  possible,  which  it  assuredly  is 
not,  to  prove  that  the  Chm*ch  had  the  apostolical 
orders  in  the  third  century,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  tliat  those  orders  were  not  in  the  twelfth  centurj* 
to  far  lost  that  no  ecclesiastic  could  be  certain  of  the 
legitimate  descent  of  his  own  spiritual  character.  And 
if  this  were  so,  no  subsequent  precautions  could  repair 
the  evil. 

Chillingwortli  states  tlie  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
urived  on  this  subject  in  these  very  remarkable  words : 
^  Tliat  of  ten  thousand  probables  no  one  should  be  false  - 
that  of  ten  thousand  requisites,  whereof  any  one  may 
Giil,  not  one  should  be  wanting,  this  to  me  is  extremolv 
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improbable,  and  even  cousin-german  to  impossible. 
Be  that  the  assurance  hereof  is  like  a  machine  com- 
posed of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  pieces,  of  which 
it  Is  strangely  unlikely  but  some  will  be  out  of  order  : 
and  veil  if  any  one  be  so,  the  whole  fabric  falls  of  nt> 
cessity  to  the  ground :  and  he  that  shall  put  them  to* 
getlier,  and  maturely  consider  all  tlie  possible  ways  oi 
lapsing  and  nullifying  a  priesthood  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  will  be  very  inclinable  to  think  that  it  is  a  hun- 
dred to  one,  that  among  a  hundred  seeming  priests, 
there  is  not  one  true  one ;  nay,  that  it  is  not  a  thing 
very  improbable  that,  amongst  those  many  millions 
which  make  up  the  Romish  hierarchy,  there  are  not 
twenty  true."  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  to  what 
precise  extent  the  canonists  of  Oxford  agree  with  those 
of  Rome  as  to  the  circumstances  which  nullify  orders. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  go  so  far  as  Chillingworth. 
We  only  say  tliat  we  see  no  satis&ctory  proof  of  the 
&ct,  that  the  Church  of  England  possesses  the  apos- 
toUcal  succee:»Ion.  And,  after  all,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  prove  the  apostoUcal  succession,  what  would  the 
apostolical  succession  prove?  He  says  that  *^we 
have  among  us  the  ordained  hereditary  witnesses  of  the 
truth,  conveying  it  to  us  thrjugh  an  tmbroken  series 
from  our  Ix>rd  Jesus  Chi-ist  and  his  Apostles."  Is  this 
the  fiict?  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  orders  of  the 
Church  of  England  ai*e  generally  derived  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  ?  Does  not  the  Church  of  England 
vieclare,  does  not  'SA  i .  Gladstone  himself  admit,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  teaches  much  error  and  condemns 
much  truth  ?  And  is  it  not  quite  clear,  that  as  &r  as 
*he  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  differ  from 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  &r  the  Church  ol 
Kngland  conveys  the  truth  through  a  broken  series  ? 
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That  the  founders,  lay  and  clerical,  of  the  Church  of 
England,  corrected  all  that  required  correction  in  ihi 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  nothing  more, 
may  be  quite  true.  But  we  never  can  admit  the  cir- 
(jumstance  that  the  Church  of  England  possesses  the 
apostolical  succession  as  a  proof  that  she  is  thus  perfect. 
No  stream  can  rise  higher  than  its  fountain.  The  suo- 
ccission  of  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England,  derived 
as  it  is  through  the  Church  of  Rome,  can  never  prove 
more  for  the  Church  of  England  than  it  proves  for  the 
Church  of  Rome*  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Arian 
Churches  which  once  predominated  in  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  the  Visigoths,  the  Burgundians,  the 
Vandals,  and  the  Lombards,  were  all  episcopal  churches, 
and  all  had  a  &irer  claim  than  tliat  of  England  to  the 
apostolical  successicm,  as  being  much  nearer  to  tbeiq)os- 
tolical  times.  In  the  East,  tlie  Gredc  Church,  which 
is  at  variance  on  points  of  faith  with  all  the  Western 
Churches,  has  an  equal  claim  to  this  succession.  Tb« 
Nestorian,  the  Eutychian,  the  Jacobite  Churches,  aH 
heretical,  all  condemned  by  councils,  of  which  even 
Protestant  divines  have  generally  spoken  with  respect, 
had  an  equal  claim  to  the  apostolical  succession.  Now 
if,  of  teachers  having  apostolical  orders,  a  vast  majority 
have  taught  much  error,  if  a  large  proportion  have 
taught  deadly  heresy,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  »  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  admits,  churches  not  having  apostol- 
ical orders,  that  of  Scotland  for  example,  have  been 
nearer  to  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  than  the  majority 
of  teachers  who  have  had  apostohcal  orders,  how  can 
he  possibly  call  upon  us  to  submit  our  private  judgment 
to  the  authority  /f  a  Church  on  the  ground  that  abe 
has  these  orders  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  dwells  much  on  the  importance  of 
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anity  in  doctrine.  Unity,  he  tells  us,  is  essential  to 
tnith.  And  this  is  most  unquestionable.  But  when 
he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  this  unity  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  Church  of  England,  ttjtt  she  is  one  id 
body  and  in  spirit,  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from 
liim  widely.  The  apost(dical  succession  she  may  or 
may  not  have.  But  unity  she  most  certainly  has  not, 
and  never  has  had.  It  is  matter  of  perfect  notoriety, 
that  her  formularies  are  framed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  admit  to  her  highest  offices  men  who  differ  &om 
each  other  more  widely  than  a  very  high  Churchman 
differs  from  a  Catholic,  or  a  very  low  Churchman 
from  a  Presbyterian  ;  and  that  the  general  leaning  of 
the  Church,  with  respect  to  some  important  questions, 
has  been  sometimes  one  way  and  scmietimes  another. 
Take,  for  example,  the  questions  agitated  between 
the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians.  Do  we  find  in  the 
Church  of  England,  with  respect  to  those  questions, 
that  unity  which  is  essential  to  truth  ?  Was  it  ever 
found  in  the  Church  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
held  doctrines  as  Calvinistic  as  ever  were  held  by 
any  Cameronian,  and  not  only  hdd  them,  but  perse- 
cuted everybody  irho  did  not  hold  them  ?  And  is  it 
not  equally  certain,  that  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
have,  in  very  recent  times,  considered  Calvinism  as  a 
•Jisqualification  for  b'gh  preferment,  if  not  for  holy 
ai'ders?  Look  at  the  questions  which  Archbisliop 
Whitgift  propounded  to  Barret,  questions  framed  in 
the  very  spirit  of  William  Huntington,  S.  S.^  And 
then  look  at  the  eighty-seven  questions  which  Bishop 

>  Om  qnestion  was,  whether  God  bed  froxo  eternily  nprobeied  cerUiir 
persous;  end  why?  The  aoAwer  which  ccutented  the  Archhithop  wai 
•  AiBrxtiatiTe,  et  quie  ▼ohUt*' 
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Marsh,  within  our  own  memory,  propounded  to  dm* 
didates  for  ordination.  We  should  be  loth  to  ae^j 
that  either  of  these  celebrated  prelates  had  intruded 
himself  into  a  Church  whose  doctrines  he  abhoried. 
and  that  he  deserved  to  be  stripped  of  his  gown.  Yet 
it  is  quite  certain  that  one  or  other  of  them  must  have 
been  very  greatly  in  error,  John  Wesley  again,  and 
Cowper's  friend,  John  Newton,  were  both  PreBbyters 
of  this  Church.  Both  were  men  of  ability.  Bodi  we 
believe  to  have  been  men  of  rigid  integrity,  men  wlio 
would  not  have  subscribed  a  Cc»ifession  of  Faith  which 
they  disbelieved  for  the  richest  bishopric  in  the  empire. 
Yet,  on  the  subject  of  predestination,  Newton  was 
strongly  attached  to  doctrines  which  Wesley  designated 
as  blasphemy,  which  might  make  the  ears  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  tingle."  Indeed,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that 
the  clergy  of  tlie  Established  Church  are  divided  as  to 
these  questions,  and  that  her  formularies  are  not  found 
practically  to  exclude  even  scrupulously  honest  men  of 
both  sides  from  her  altars.  It  is  notorious  that  some  of 
her  most  distinguished  rulers  think  this  latitude  a  good 
thing,  and  would  be  sorry  to  see  it  restricted  in  fiivour 
of  either  opinion.  And  herein  we  most  cordially  agree 
with  them.  But  what  becomes  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  of  that  truth  to  which  unity  is  essential? 
Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us  that  the  Regium  Danmn  was 
(^iren  originally  to  orthodox  Presbyterian  ministers, 
but  that  part  of  it  is  now  received  by  their  heterodox 
successors.  "  This,"  he  says,  **  serves  to  illustrate 
tlie  difficulty  in  which  governments  entangle  them- 
Holves,  when  they  covenant  with  arbitrary  systems  of 
opinion,  and  not  with  the  Church  alone.  The  opinion 
passes  awa}',  but  the  gift  temains."  But  is  it  not 
clear,  that  if  a  strong  Supralapsarian  had,  undef 
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Wliitgift's  primacy,  left  a  large  estate  at  the  disposal 
of  the  bishops  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  in  the  hope 
that  the  rulers  of  the  Church  would  abide  hy  Whit- 
gift's  theology,  he  would  really  have  been  giving  hk 
substance  for  the  support  of  doctrines  which  he  de- 
lested?  The  opinion  would  have  passed  away,  and 
the  gift  would  have  remained. 

This  is  only  a  single  instance.  What  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  respecting  the  operation  of  the  sacrar 
ments  are  held  by  bishops,  doctors,  presbyters  of  the 
Church  of  England,  all  men  who  have  conscientiously 
declared  their  assent  to  her  articles,  all  men  who  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  ordained  hereditary  wit- 
nesses of  the  truth,  all  men  whose  voices  make  up 
what,  he  tells  us,  is  the  voice  of  true  and  reasonable 
authority  I  Here,  again,  the  Church  has  not  unity; 
and  as  unity  is  the  essential  condition  of  truth,  ihe 
Church  has  not  the  truth. 

Nay,  take  the  very  question  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing with  Mr.  Gladstone.  To  what  extent  does  the 
Church  of  England  allow  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment ?  What  degree  of  authority  does  she  claim  for 
herself  in  virtue  of  the  apostolical  succession  of  her 
ministers?  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  very  able  and  a  very 
honest  man,  takes  a  view  of  this  matter  widely  dif- 
fering from  the  view  taken  by  others  whom  he  will 
admit  to  be  as  able  and  as  honest  as  himself.  People 
who  altogether  dissent  from  him  on  tliis  subject  eat 
the  bread  of  the  Church,  preach  in  her  pulpits,  dis- 
pense her  sacraments,  confer  her  orders,  and  carry  on 
Jiat  apostolical  succession,  the  nature  and  importance 
of  which,  according  to  him,  tliey  do  not  comprehend* 
1 3  this  unity  ?    Is  this  truth  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  not  putting  cases  ol 
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dishonest  men  who,  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  falsely  pm 
tend  to  believe  in  tlie  doctrines  of  an  establishment 
We  are  putting  cases  of  men  as  upright  as  ever  lived, 
who,  diftcring  on  theological  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  avowing  that  difference,  are  yet  priesiB 
and  prelates  of  the  same  Church.  We  therefore  say, 
that  on  some  points  which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  thinks 
of  vital  importance,  the  Church  has  either  not  spoken 
at  all,  or,  what  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same 
tiling,  has  not  spoken  in  language  to  be  understood 
even  by  honest  and  sagacious  divines.  The  religion  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  so  far  from  exhibiting  that 
unity  of  doctrine  which  Mr.  Gladstone  represents  as  hor 
distinguishing  glory,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  bundle  of  re- 
hgious  systems  without  number.  It  comprises  the  re» 
hgious  system  of  Bishop  Tomline,  and  the  religious 
system  of  John  Newton,  and  all  the  religions  sjrstems 
which  lie  between  them.  It  comprises  the  religious 
system  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  the  religious  system  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  all  the  religious  syst^ns 
which  lie  between  them.  All  these  different  opinions 
are  held,  avowed,  preached,  printed,  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church,  by  men  of  unquestioned  mt^rity  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Do  we  make  this  diversity  a  topic  of  reproach  to  the 
Church  of  England  ?  Far  from  it.  We  would  oppose 
with  all  our  power  every  attempt  to  narrow  her  basis ! 
Would  to  God  that,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a 
good  king  and  a  good  primate  had  possessed  the  power 
as  well  as  the  will  to  widen  it  1  It  was  a  noble  enter- 
prise, worthy  of  William  and  of  Tillotson.  But  what 
becomes  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquent  e^chortationj 
Id  unity  ?  Is  it  not  mere  mockery  to  attach  so  much 
■nportance  to  unity  in  ferm  and  name,  where  there  if 
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BO  little  in  substance,  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  two 
churches  in  alliance  with  one  state,  and  to  endm*e  vrith 
patience  the  spectacle  of  a  hundred  sects  battling  within 
one  chnrch  ?  And  is  it  not  clear  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  bound,  on  all  his  own  principles,  to  abandon  the  de- 
fence of  a  church  in  which  unity  is  not  found  ?  Is  it 
not  clear  tliat  he  is  bound  to  divide  the  House  of  Com- 
mons against  every  grant  of  money  which  may  be  pro- 
IX)sed  for  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
colonies?  He  objects  to  the  vote  for  Maynooth,  be* 
cause  it  is  monstrous  to  pay  one  man  to  teach  truth, 
and  another  to  denounce  that  truth  as  falsehood.  But 
it  is  a  mere  chance  whether  any  sum  which  he  votes  for 
the  English  Church  in  any  colony  will  go  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  Arminian  or  a  Calvinist,  of  a  man  like 
Mr.  Fronde,  or  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Arnold.  It  is  a 
mere  chance,  therefore,  whether  it  will  go  to  support  a 
teacher  of  truth,  or  one  who  will  denounce  that  truth  as 
fidsehood. 

This  argument  seems  to  us  at  once  to  dispose  of  all 
that  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  book  which  respects  grants 
of  pubUc  money  to  dissenting  bodies.  All  such  grants 
he  condemius.  But  surely,  if  it  be  wrong  to  ^ve  the 
money  of  the  puUic  finr  the  support  of  those  who  teach 
false  doctrine,  it  is  wrong  to  give  that  money  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  For 
It  is  quite  certain  that,  whether  Calvin  or  Arminius  be 
in  the  right,  whether  Laud  or  Burnet  be  in  the  right, 
a  great  deal  of  fidse  doctrine  is  tau^t  by  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church.  If  it  be  said  that  the  points 
on  which  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  differ 
ought  to  be  passed  over,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  im- 
portant points  on  which  they  agree,  why  may  not  tha 
wne  at^gnment  be  maintained  with  respect  to  ofthef 
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lectB  which  hold  in  common  with  the  Church  of  Eog^ 
land  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  ?  Tie 
principle  that  a  ruler  is  hound  in  conscience  to  propa* 
gate  religious  truth,  and  to  propagate  no  religious  doc- 
trine which  is  untrue,  is  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions 
may  lawfully  vote  the  public  money  to  a  chaplain  whose 
opinions  are  those  of  Paley  or  Simeon.  The  whole 
question  then  becomes  one  of  degree.  Of  course  no 
individual  and  no  government  can  justifiably  propagate 
OTor  for  the  sake  of  propagating  error.  But  both  in- 
lividuals  and  governments  must  work  with  such  ma- 
chinery as  they  have ;  and  no  human  machinery  is  to 
be  found  which  will  impart  truth  ¥rithout  some  alloy  of 
error.  We  have  shown  irrefragably,  as  we  think,  that 
the  Church  of  England  does  not  afford  such  a  ma- 
chinery. The  question  then  is  this  ;  with  what  degree 
of  imperfection  in  our  machinery  must  we  put  up? 
And  to  this  question  we  do  not  see  how  any  general 
answer  can  be  given.  We  must  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. It  would,  for  example,  be  very  criminal  in 
a  Protestant  to  contribute  to  the  sending  of  Jesuit 
missionaries  among  a  Protestant  population.  But  we 
do  not  conceive  that  a  Protestant  would  be  to  blame 
for  giving  assistance  to  Jesuit  missionaries  who  might 
bo  engaged  in  converting  the  Siamese  to  Christianitj. 
That  tares  are  mixed  with  the  wheat  is  matter  of  re- 
gret ;  but  it  is  better  that  wheat  and  tares  should 
grow  together  than  that  the  promise  of  the  year  should 
be  blighted. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  we  see,  with  deep  regret,  censures 
ihe  British  government  in  India  for  distributing  a  small 
turn  among  the  CathoUc  priests  who  minister  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  our  Irish  soldiers.    Now,  let  us  put 
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a  case  to  him.  A  Protestant  gentleman  is  attended  by 
a  Catliolic  servant,  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
there  is  no  Catholic  congregation  witliin  many  miles. 
The  servant  is  taken  ill,  and  is  given  over.  He  desii*es, 
in  great  trouble  of  mind,  to  receive  the  last  sacraments 
of  Ids  Church.  His  master  sends  off  a  messenger  in  a 
chaise  and  four,  with  orders  to  bring  a  confessor  &om  a 
town  at  a  considerable  distance.  Here  a  Protestant 
lays  out  money  for  the  purpose  of  causing  religious  in- 
struction and  consolation  to  be  given  by  a  Catholic 
priest.  Has  he  committed  a  sin  ?  Has  he  not  acted 
like  a  good  master  and  a  good  Christian  ?  Would  Mr. 
Gladstone  accuse  him  of  laidty  of  religious  principle,*' 
of  "  confounding  truth  with  falsehood,"  of  "  consider- 
ing the  support  of  religion  as  a  boon  to  an  individual, 
not  as  a  homage  to  truth  ?  "  But  how  if  tliis  servant 
had,  for  the  sake  of  his  master,  undertaken  a  journey 
which  removed  him  from  the  place  where  he  might 
ea^y  have  obtained  religious  attendance  ?  How  if  his 
death  were  occasioned  by  a  wound  received  in  defend- 
ing his  master  ?  Should  we  not  then  say  that  the  mas- 
ter had  only  fulfilled  a  sacred  obligation  of  duty  ?  Now, 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  owns  that  "  nobody  can  think 
that  the  personality  of  the  state  is  more  stringent,  or 
entails  stronger  obligations,  than  that  of  the  individ- 
ual." How  then  stands  the  case  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment? Here  is  a  poor  fellow,  enlisted  in  Clare  or 
Kerry,  sent  over  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  sea,  quar- 
tered in  a  depressing  and  pestilential  climate.  He  fights 
for  the  government ;  he  conquers  for  it ;  he  is  wounded ; 
he  is  laid  on  his  pallet,  withering  away  with  fever, 
onder  that  terrible  sun,  without  a  friend  near  liim. 
He  pines  for  the  consolations  of  that  religion  which, 
•eglected  perhi^s  in  the  season  of  health  and  vigour, 
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now  comes  back  to  his  mind,  associated  with  aD  in 
overpowering  recollections  of  his  earlier  dajs,  and  d 
the  home  which  he  is  never  to  see  again.  And  becas 
the  state  for  whidi  he  dies  sends  a  priest  of  his  on 
&ith  to  stand  at  his  bedside,  and  to  tell  him,  in  langaige 
which  at  once  commands  his  love  and  confidence,  <i( 
the  common  Father,  of  the  common  Redeemer,  of  &e 
conunon  hope  of  inmunrtality,  because  the  state  k 
which  he  dies  does  not  abandon  him  in  his  last  niQineo& 
to  the  care  <^  heathen  attendants,  or  ^nploj  a  chaphii 
of  a  different  creed  to  vex  his  departing  spint  wkhi 
controversy  about  the  Council  of  Trent,  Mr.  Ghd- 
stone  finds  that  India  presents  a  melanch<d7  picture,' 
and  that  there  is  ^^a  large  allowance  of  fidse  princ^' 
in  the  system  panned  there.  Most  earnestly  do 
hope  that  our  remarks  may  induce  Mr.  Gladstone  ti 
reconsider  this  part  of  his  work,  and  may  {Nrevent  \m 
firom  expressing  in  that  high  assembly,  in  which  h 
must  always  be  heard  with  attention,  opinions  so  lO- 
worthy  c£  his  character. 

We  have  now  said  almost  all  that  we  think  it  neoef 
sary  to  say  respecting  Mr.  GladstiMie's  theory.  Aii 
perhaps  it  would  be  safest  ibr  us  to  stop  here.  It  ii 
much  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up.  Tet,  tbt 
we  may  give  Mr.  Gladstone  his  revenge,  we  will  stilt 
precisely  our  own  views  respecting  the  alliance  of 
Church  and  State. 

We  set  out  in  company  with  Waifaorton,  and  re- 
main with  him  pret^  sociably  till  we  ccmie  to  his  cos- 
tract  ;  a  contract  which  Mr.  Gladstone  very  pioperff 
designates  as  a  fiction.  We  consider  the  primary  edi 
vt  government  as  a  purely  temporal  end,  the  prolecdca 
of  the  persons  and  property  of  men. 

We  think  tliat  government,  like  every  olh«>tr  conlriv 
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ance  of  human  wisdom,  from  the  highest  to  the  >west, 
is  likely  to  an&wer  its  main  end  best  when  it  is  con- 
etructed  with  a  single  view  to  that  end.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  loves  Plato,  will  not  qoarrel  with  us  for 
illustrating  our  proposition,  after  Plato's  fashion,  fnvm 
the  mtist  familiar  objects.  Take  cutlery,  for  example 
A  blade  which  is  designed  both  to  shave  and  to  carre, 
will  certainly  not  shave  so  well  as  a  rasor,  or  carve  so 
well  as  a  carving-4aiife.  An  academy  of  painting, 
which  should  also  be  a  bank,  would,  in  all  probabiUty, 
exhibit  very  bad  pictures  and  discount  very  bad  bills. 
A  gas  company,  which  should  also  be  an  in&nt  school 
iociety,  would,  we  appreliend,  light  the  streets  ill,  and 
teach  the  children  ill.  On  this  principle,  we  think  that 
government  should  be  organized  solely  with  a  view  to 
its  main  end ;  and  that  no  part  o(  its  efficiency  for  that 
end  should  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to  promote  any  other 
end  however  excellent. 

But  does  it  follow  from  thence  that  governments 
ought  never  to  pursue  any  end,  other  than  their  main 
end  ?  In  no  wise.  Though  it  is  desirable  that  every 
institution  should  have  a  main  end,  and  should  be  so 
formed  as  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  efficient  for  that 
main  end  ;  yet  if,  without  any  sacrifice  of  its  efficiency 
for  that  end,  it  can  pursue  any  other  good  end,  it  ought 
to  do  so.  Thus,  the  end  for  which  a  hospital  is  built 
is  the  reUef  of  the  sick,  not  the  beautifying  of  the  street. 
To  sacrifice  the  health  of  the  sick  to  splendour  of  archi- 
tectural efiect,  to  place  the  building  in  a  bad  air  only 
that  it  may  present  a  more  commanding  front  to  a 
great  public  place,  to  make  the  wards  hotter  or  cooler 
than  th^  ought  to  be,  in  order  that  the  colunuis  and 
windows  of  the  exterior  may  please  the  passers-by , 
would  be  monslxous.    But  if,  without  any  sacrifim 
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the  chief  object,  the  hospital  can  be  made  an  ornament 
to  the  metropolis,  it  would  be  absurd  not  to  make 
it  so. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  a  government  can,  without 
any  sacrifice  of  its  main  end,  promote  any  other  good 
work,  it  ought  to  do  so.  The  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  for  example,  is  by  no  means  the  main  end  of 
government ;  and  it  would  be  absurd,  in  constituting  a 
government,  to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  question, 
whether  it  would  be  a  government  likely  to  train  Ra- 
phaels and  Domenichinos.  But  it  by  no  means  foUowg 
that  it  is  improper  for  a  government  to  form  a  national 
gallery  of  pictures.  The  same  may  be  said  of  patron- 
age bestowed  on  learned  men,  of  the  publication  of 
archives,  of  the  collecting  of  libraries,  menageries, 
plants,  fossils,  antiques,  of  journeys  and  voyages  for 
purposes  of  geographical  discovery  or  astronomical  ob- 
servation. It  is  not  for  these  ends  that  government  is 
constituted.  But  it  may  well  happen  that  a  govern- 
ment may  have  at  its  command  resources  which  will 
enable  it,  without  any  injury  to  its  main  end,  to  pursue 
these  collateral  ends  iar  more  effectually  than  any  indi* 
ndual  or  any  voluntary  association  could  do.  If  so, 
government  ought  to  pursue  these  collateral  ends. 

It  is  still  more  evidently  the  duty  of  government  to 
promote,  always  in  subordination  to  its  main  end, 
every  tiling  which  is  useful  as  a  means  for  the  attaining 
vf  that  main  end.  The  improvement  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, for  example,  is  by  no  means  a  primary  object  of 
government.  But  as  steam  vessels  are  usciul  for  the 
purpose  of  national  defence,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
fiudlitating  intercourse  between  distant  provinces,  and 
of  thereby  consolidating  the  force  of  the  cmpiru,  it  may 
be  tlie  bounden  duty  of  government  to  oncouragt 
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ngenioas  men  to  perfect  an  invention  which  so  directly 
tends  to  make  the  state  more  efficient  for  its  great 
primary  end. 

Now  on  both  these  grounds,  the  instmcdon  of  the 
people  may  with  propriety  eng^e  the  care  of  the 
government.  That  the  people  should  be  well  educated, 
is  in  itself  a  good  thing ;  and  the  state  ought  thentfore 
to  promote  this  object,  if  it  can  do  so  without  any 
sacrifice  of  its  primary  object.  The  education  of  the 
people^  conducted  on  thu«<^  principles  of  morality  which 
are  common  to  all  the  forms  of  Christianity,  is  highly 
valuable  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  main  object  for 
which  government  exists,  and  is  on  this  ground  weli 
deserving  the  attention  of  rulers.  We  will  not  at 
present  go  into  the  general  question  of  education ;  but 
will  confine  our  remarks  to  the  subject  which  is  more 
immediately  before  us,  namely,  the  religious  instraction 
of  the  people. 

We  may  illustrate  our  view  of  the  poUcy  which 
governments  ought  to  pursue  with  respect  to  reli^ous 
instruction,  by  recurring  to  the  analogy  of  a  hospital. 
Religious  instruction  is  not  the  main  end  for  which  a 
hospital  is  built ;  and  to  introduce  into  a  hospital  any 
regulations  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  patients,  on 
the  plea  of  promoting  their  spiritual  improvement,  to 
send  a  ranting  preacher  to  a  man  who  has  just  been 
ordered  by  the  physician  to  he  quiet  and  try  to  get  a 
little  sleep,  to  impose  a  strict  observance  of  Lent  on  a 
convalescent  who  has  been  advised  to  eat  heartily  of 
nourishing  food,  to  dii*ect,  as  the  bigoted  Pius  the 
Fifth  actuaUy  did,  that  no  medical  assistance  should  be 
given  to  any  person  who  decUned  spiritual  attendance, 
would  be  the  most  extravagant  folly.  Yet  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  wou?d  not  be  right  to  have  a 
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ehaplain  to  attend  the  sick,  and  to  pay  such  a  chaplaii 
oat  of  the  hospital  funds.  Whether  it  will  be  |)ro))e 
to  have  such  a  chaplain  at  all,  and  of  what  Feligiou* 
persuasion  such  a  chaplam  ought  to  be,  must  depend 
on  circumstances*  There  may  be  a  town  in  which  it 
would  be  impossiUe  to  set  up  a  good  hospital  witlioiit 
tlie  help  of  people  of  different  opinions :  and  religilotis 
parties  may  run  so  high  that,  though  people  of  different 
opinions  are  willing  to  contribute  for  the  relief  of  the 
tick,  they  will  not  concur  in  the  choice  of  any  one 
chaplain.  The  high  Churchmen  insist  that,  if  there  ia 
a  paid  chaplain,  he  shall  be  a  high  Churchman.  The 
Evangelicals  stickle  for  an  Evangelical.  Here  it  would 
evidently  be  absiutl  and  cruel  to  let  an  useful  and 
humane  design,  about  which  all  are  agreed,  fall  to  the 
ground,  because  all  cannot  agi*ee  about  something  else. 
The  governors  must  either  a[>point  two  chaplains,  and 
pay  them  both  ;  or  they  must  appoint  none ;  and  eveiy 
one  of  them  must,  in  hb  individual  capacity,  do  what 
he  can  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  sick  with  such 
religious  instruction  and  consolation  as  will,  in  his 
opinion,  be  most  useful  to  them. 

We  should  say  the  same  of  govemmenL  Govern- 
ment is  not  an  institution  for  the  propagation  of  relig- 
ion, any  moi^  tlian  St.  George's  Hospital  is  an  in- 
stitution for  the  propagation  of  reli^on :  and  the  most 
absm'd  and  pernicious  consequences  would  follow,  if 
Government  should  pursue,  as  its  prinmry  end,  that 
which  can  never  be  more  than  its  seccMKlary  end, 
though  intrinsically  moi^  important  than  its  primary 
end.  But  a  government  which  considers  the  religious 
instnictioin  of  the  people  as  a  secondary  end,  and  fot 
lows  out  that  principle  faithftilly,  will,  we  think,  b# 
likely  to  do  much  good  and  little  harm. 
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We  will  rapidly  ran  over  some  of  the  consequenoai 
lo  which  this  principle  leads,  and  point  out  how  it 
solves  some  problems  wliicli,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  hypo- 
thess,  admit  of  no  satisfactory  solution. 

All  persecution  directed  against  the  persons  or  prop- 
erty of  men  is,  on  om-  principle,  obviously  indefensible. 
For,  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
men  being  the  primary  end  of  gov^nment,  and  relig- 
'ous  instraction  only  a  secondary  end,  to  secure  the 
people  from  heresy  by  making  their  lives,  their  limbs, 
or  their  estates  insecure,  would  be  to  sacrifice  the 
(N^mary  end  to  the  secondary  end.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  in  the  governors  of  a  hospital  to 
direct  that  the  wounds  of  all  Arian  and  Sodnian  pa- 
tients should  be  dressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  ntake  them 
fester. 

Again,  on  our  principles,  all  dvil  disabilities  on  ac- 
count of  religious  opinions  are  indefensiUe.  Fcht  all 
such  disabiUties  make  government  less  eiScient  for  its 
main  end :  they  limit  its  choice  of  able  men  for  the 
administration  and  defence  of  the  state ;  they  afienate 
from  it  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers ;  they  deprive  it  of 
a  part  of  its  effective  strength  in  all  contests  with 
foreign  natioiis.  Such  a  course  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  in  the  governors  of  a  hospital  to  reject  an 
able  surgeon  because  he  is  an  Universal  Restitutionist, 
and  to  send  a  bunker  to  operate  because  he  is  perfectly 
orthodox. 

Again,  on  our  principles,  no  government  ought  te 
press  on  the  people  I'eligious  instruction,  however 
found,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  among  tliem  dish 
contents  dangerous  to  public  order.  For  here  again 
government  would  sacrifice  its  primary  end  to  an  end 
litriiiaically  indeed  of  the  highest  importance,  but  still 
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only  a  secondary  end  of  government,  as  government. 
This  rule  at  once  disposes  of  the  difficulty  about  India, 
a  difficulty  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  can  get  rid  only  by 
putting  in  an  imaginary  discharge  in  order  to  set  aside 
an  imaginary  obligation.  There  is  assuredly  no  country 
where  it  is  more  desirable  that  Christianity  should  be 
propagated.  But  there  is  no  country  in  which  the 
government  is  so  completely  disqualified  for  the  task. 
By  using  our  power  in  order  to  make  proselytes,  we 
should  produce  the  dissolution  of  society,  and  bring 
utter  ruin  on  all  those  interests  for  the  protection  of 
which  government  exists.  Here  the  secondary  end  is, 
at  present,  inconsistent  with  the  primary  end,  and  must 
therefore  be  abandoned.  Christian  instruction  giveu 
by  individuals  and  voluntary  societies  may  do  much 
good.  Given  by  the  government  it  would  do  unmixed 
barm.  At  the  same  time,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  thinking  that  the  English  authorities  in 
India  ought  not  to  participate  in  any  idolatrous  rite; 
and  indeed  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  all  such  participa- 
tion is  not  only  unchristian,  but  also  unwise  and  most 
undignified. 

Supposing  the  circumstances  of  a  country  to  be 
such,  that  tiie  government  may  with  prc^riety,  on  oat 
principles,  give  religious  instruction  to  a  pec^le;  wc 
have  next  to  inquire,  what  religion  shall  be  taught 
Bishop  Warburton  answers,  the  religion  of  the  m*- 
jority.  And  we  so  far  agree  vdth  him,  that  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  any  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  establish,  as  the  one  exclusive  religion  of 
the  state,  the  religion  of  the  minority.  Such  a  prefer* 
ence  could  hardly  be  given  without  exciting  mo§t 
lerious  discontent,  and  endangering  those  interests,  the 
protection  of  which  is  the  first  object  of  govemmenl. 
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But  we  never  can  admit  that  a  ruler  can  be  justified 
in  helping  to  spread  a  system  of  opinions  solely  because 
that  system  is  pleasing  to  the  majority.  On  the  othef 
hand,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  would 
of  course  answer  tliat  tlie  only  religion  which  a  ruler 
ought  to  propagate  is  the  religion  of  his  own  conscience. 
In  truth,  this  is  an  impossibility.  And  as  we  have 
shown,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  whenever  he  supports 
a  grant  of  money  to  the  Church  of  England,  is  really 
assisting  to  propagate,  not  the  precise  religion  of  his 
own  conscience,  but  some  one  or  more,  he  knows  not 
how  many  or  which,  of  the  innumerable  religions  which 
lie  between  tlie  confines  of  Pelagianism  and  those  of 
Antinomianism,  and  between  the  confines  of  Popery 
and  those  of  Presbyterianism.  In  our  opinion,  that  r&< 
ligious  instruction  which  the  ruler  ought,  in  his  pubUc 
capacity,  to  patronise,  is  the  instruction  from  which  he, 
in  his  conscience,  believes  that  the  people  will  leaiii 
most  good  with  tlie  smallest  mixture  of  evil.  And 
thus  it  is  not  necessarily  his  own  religion  that  he  will 
select.  He  will,  of  course,  believe  that  his  own  relig- 
ion is  unmixedly  good.  But  the  question  which  he  has 
to  consider  is,  not  how  much  good  his  religion  contains, 
but  how  much  good  the  people  will  learn,  if  instruction 
b  given  them  in  that  religion.  He  may  prefer  the  doc- 
trines and  government  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
those  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  if  he  knowf 
that  a  Scotch  congregation  will  listen  with  deep  atten- 
tion and  respect  while  an  Erskine  or  a  Chalmers  sett 
before  them  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  that  a  glimpse  of  a  surplice  or  a  single  line  of  a  Ut- 
urgy  would  be  the  signal  for  hooting  and  riot,  and  would 
probably  bring  stools  and  brick-bats  about  the  ears  of 
the  minister,  he  acts  wisely  if  he  conveys  religiooi 
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knowledge  to  the  Sootch  rather  by  means  of  thkt  im 
perfect  Church,  as  he  may  think  it,  from  which  the; 
will  learn  much,  than  by  means  of  that  perfect  Church 
from  which  tliey  will  learn  nothing.  The  only  end  oi 
teaching  is,  that  men  may  learn  ;  and  it  is  idle  to  talk 
of  the  duty  of  teaching  truth  in  ways  wliicli  only  cause 
men  to  cling  more  firmly  to  falsdiood. 

On  these  principles  we  conceive  that  a  statesman, 
who  might  be  hx  indeed  from  regaining  the  Church  of 
England  with  the  reverence  which  Mr.  Gladstone  feels 
for  her,  might  yet  firmly  oppose  all  atUmpts  to  destroy 
her.  Such  a  statesman  may  be  too  well  acquainted 
with  her  origin  to  look  upon  her  with  superstitious  a>ve. 
He  may  know  that  she  sprang  from  a  compromise  hud- 
dled up  between  the  eager  zeal  of  reformers  and  the 
selfishness  of  greedy,  ambitious,  and  time-serving  poU- 
ticians.  He  may  find  in  every  page  of  her  annals  am- 
ple cause  for  censure.  He  may  feel  that  he  cofuld  not, 
with  ease  to  his  conscience,  subscribe  all  her  articles. 
He  may  regret  that  all  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  open  her  gates  to  large  classes  of  non-comform- 
ists  should  liave  failed.  Her  episcopal  polity  he  may  con- 
sider as  of  purely  human  institution.  He  cannot  de« 
fend  her  on  the  ground  that  she  possesses  the  apostolical 
succession ;  for  he  does  not  know  whether  that  succes* 
sion  may  not  be  altogether  a  fable.  He  cannot  defend 
her  on  the  ground  of  her  unity ;  for  he  knows  that  her 
frontier  sects  are  much  more  remote  frtym  each  other, 
than  one  fit)ntier  is  fi*om  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  tlie 
>ther  fi-om  the  Church  of  Geneva.  But  he  may  think 
that  she  teaches  more  truth  with  less  alloy  of  error  than 
would  be  taught  by  those  who,  if  she  were  swept  away, 
would  occupy  the  vacant  space.  He  may  think  that 
the  efiect  produced  by  her  beaadtul  services  and  hf  her 
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pulpits  on  the  national  mind,  is,  on  the  whole,  highly 
beneficial.  He  may  think  that  her  civilising  influence 
is  usefully  felt  in  remote  districts.  He  may  think  that, 
if  she  were  destroyed,  a  large  portion  of  those  who  now 
compose  h^  congregations  would  neglect  all  rehgioua 
duties,  and  that  a  still  larger  portion  would  Ml  midec 
the  influence  of  spiritual  mountebanks,  hungry  for  gain, 
or  drunk  with  fanaticism.  While  he  would  witli  plea»« 
ure  admit  that  all  the  qualities  of  Christian  pastors  are 
to  be  foimd  in  large  measure  within  the  existing  body 
of  Dissenting  ministers,  he  would  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  standard  o£  intellectual  and  moral 
character  among  &at  exemplary  class  of  men  may  have 
been  raised  to  its  present  high  point  and  maintained 
there  by  the  indirect  influence  of  tlie  EstabUshment. 
And  ho  may  be  by  no  means  satisfied  that,  if  the 
Church  were  at  once  swept  away,  the  place  of  our  Sum- 
ners  and  Whateleys  would  be  supplied  by  Doddridges 
and  Halls.  He  may  think  that  tiie  advantages  which 
we  have  described  are  obtained,  or  might,  if  tlie  exist- 
uig  system  were  slightly  modified,  be  obtained,  without 
any  sacrifice  o(  tlie  paramount  objects  which  all  gov- 
ernments ought  to  liave  cliiefly  in  view.  Nay,  he  may 
be  of  opinion  that  an  institution,  so  deeply  fixed  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  millions,  could  not  be  subverted 
without  loosening  and  shaking  all  the  foundations  of 
civil  society.  With  at  least  equal  ease  he  would  find 
reasons  for  supporting  tlie  Church  of  Scotland.  Nor 
would  he  be  under  the  necessity  of  resoi-ting  to  any 
contract  to  justify  the  connection  of  two  religious  estab- 
lishments with  one  government.  He  would  think 
scruples  on  that  head  fiivolous  in  any  person  who  ii 
zealous  for  a  Church,  of  which  both  Dr.  Herbert  Marah 
and  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  have  been  bishops.   Indeed  he 
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wovHd  gladly  follow  out  his  principles  much  ftirther. 
He  would  have  been  willing  to  vote  in  1825  for  Lord 
Francis  Egerton's  resolution,  that  it  is  expedient  to  give 
9.  public  maintenance  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland : 
and  he  would  deeply  regret  that  no  such  measure  was 
adopted  in  1829. 

In  this  way,  we  conceive,  a  statesman  might  on  our 
principles  satisfy  himself  that  it  would  be  in  the  high- 
eit  degree  inexpedient  to  abolish  the  Church,  either  of 
England  or  of  Scotland. 

But  if  tliere  were,  in  any  port  of  the  world,  a  na- 
tional church  regarded  as  heretical  by  four-fifths  of  the 
nation  committed  to  its  care,  a  church  established  and 
maintained  by  the  sword,  a  church  producing  twice 
as  many  riots  as  conversions,  a  church  which,  though 
possessing  great  wealth  and  power,  and  though  long 
backed  by  persecuting  laws,  had,  in  the  course  of  many 
generations,  been  found  unable  to  propagate  its  doc- 
trines, and  barely  able  to  maintain  its  ground,  a  church 
so  odious,  that  fraud  and  violence,  when  used  against 
its  clear  rights  of  property,  were  generally  regarded  as 
fair  play,  a  church,  whose  ministers  were  preaching  to 
lesolate  walls,  and  with  difficulty  obtaining  their  law- 
ful subsistence  by  the  help  of  bayonets,  such  a  church, 
on  our  principles,  could  not,  we  must  own,  be  de- 
fended. We  should  say  that  the  state  which  allied 
itself  with  such  a  church  postponed  the  primary  end  of 
government  to  tlie  secondary:  and  that  the  conse- 
quences had  been  such  as  any  sagacious  observer  would 
have  i)redicted.  Neither  the  primary  nor  the  second- 
ary end  is  attained.  The  temporal  and  spirits  r1  inter- 
ests of  the  people  suffer  alike.  The  minds  of  men, 
instead  of  being  drawn  to  the  church,  are  alienated 
from  the  state.   The  magistrate,  after  sacrificing  order 
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peace,  union,  all  the  interests  which  it  is  his  first  duty 
to  protect,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  pure  I'eligion, 
is  forced,  after  the  experience  of  centuries,  to  admit 
that  he  has  really  been  promoting  error.  The  souiulnr 
the  doctrines  of  such  a  church,  the  more  absurd  and 
noxious  the  superstition  by  which  those  doctrines  are 
opposed,  the  stronger  are  the  arguments  against  the 
policy  which  has  deprived  a  good  cause  of  its  natural 
advantages.  Those  who  preach  to  rulers  the  duty  of 
employing  power  to  propagate  truth  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  falsehood,  though  no  match  for  truth 
alone,  has  often  been  found  more  than  a  match  for 
truth  and  power  together. 

A  statesman,  judging  on  our  principles,  would  pro- 
nounce without  hesitation  that  a  church,  such  as  we 
have  last  described,  never  ought  to  have  been  set  up. 
Further  than  this  we  will  not  venture  to  speak  for  him. 
He  would  doubtless  remember  that  the  world  is  full 
of  institutions  which,  though  they  never  ought  to  have 
been  set  up,  yet,  having  been  set  up,  ought  not  to  be 
rudely  pulled  down  ;  and  that  it  is  oflen  wise  in  prac- 
tice to  be  content  with  the  mitigation  of  an  abuse 
which,  looking  at  it  in  the  abstract,  we  might  feel  im- 
patient to  destroy. 

We  have  done ;  and  nothing  remains  but  that  we 
part  from  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  courtesy  of  an- 
tiigonists  who  bear  no  malice.  We  dissent  from  his 
opinions,  but  we  admire  his  talents ;  we  resj^t  his 
iitegrity  and  benevolence ;  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
Bot  suffer  political  avocations  so  entirely  to  engross 
him,  as  to  leave  him  no  leisure  for  literature  and 
philosophy. 

nr.  • 
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(EcktAm-ffk  itavieto,  Jaanaiy,  1840.) 

Wb  have  always  thought  it  strange  that,  while  die 
hiutory  of  the  Spanish  empire  m  America  is  fiuniliarly 
known  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  great  actions 
of  our  coimtrymen  in  the  East  should,  even  among 
ourselves,  excite  little  interest.  Every  schoolboy 
knows  who  imprisoned  Montezuma,  and  who  strangled 
Atahualpa.  But  we  doubt  whether  one  in  ten,  even 
among  English  gentlemen  of  highly  cultivated  minds, 
can  tell  who  won  the  battle  of  Buxar,  who  perpetrated 
the  massacre  of  Patna,  whether  Sujali  Dowlah  ruled 
in  Oude  or  in  Travancore,  or  whether  Holkar  ^^as  a 
Hindoo  or  a  Mussulman.  Yet  the  victories  of  Cortes 
were  gained  over  savages  who  had  no  letters,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals,  who  had  not 
broken  in  a  single  animal  to  labour,  who  wielded  no 
better  weapons  than  tliose  which  could  be  made  out 
of  sticks,  fliiits,  and  fish-bones,  who  regarded  a  horse- 
soldier  as  a  monster,  half  man  and  half  beast,  who 
look  a  harquebusier  for  a  sorcerer,  able  to  scatter  the 
tiniider  and  lightning  of  the  skies.  The  people  of 
Iibliu,  when  we  subdued  them,  were  ten  times  as 
numerous  as  the  Americans  whom  the  Spaniards  van 
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quished,  and  were  at  the  same  time  quite  as  highly 
civilised  as  the  yictorions  Spaniards.  They  had  reared 
cities  krger  and  &irer  than  Saragossa  or  Toledo,  and 
buildings  more  beaut^l  and  costly  than  the  cathedral 
of  Seville.  They  could  show  bankers  richer  than  the 
richest  firms  of  Barcelona  or  Cadiz,  viceroys  whose 
splendour  far  surpassed  tliat  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic^ 
myriads  of  cavalry  and  long  trains  of  artillery  which 
would  have  astonished  the  Great  Captain.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  that  every  Englishman  who  takes 
any  int^:^  in  any  part  of  history  would  be  curious  tc 
know  how  a  handftd  of  hia  countrymen,  separated  from 
their  home  by  an  immeiiae  ocean,  salgugated,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  one  of  the  greatest  empires  in 
the  world.  Tet,  unless  we  greatly  err,  this  subject 
is,  to  most  readers,  not  only  insipid,  but  positively 
dislasteiftil. 

Perhaps  the  fault  lies  partly  with  the  historians. 
Mr.  Mill's  book,  though  it  has  undoubtedly  great  and 
rare  merit,  is  not  sufficiently  animated  and  picturesque 
to  attract  those  who  read  for  amusement.  Orme,  in- 
ferior to  no  En^h  Uetorian  in  style  and  power  of 
painting,  is  minute  even  to  tediousness.  In  one  volume 
he  allots^  on  an  average,  a  closely  printed  quarto  page 
10  the  events  rf  every  forty-eight  hours.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  his  narrative,  though  one  of  the  most 
authentic  and  one  of  the  most  finely  written  in  our  lan- 
guage, has  never  been  very  popular,  and  is  now  scarcely 
ever  read. 

We  fear  that  the  volumes  before  us  will  not  nr  nch 
Attract  those  readers  whom  Orme  and  Mill  have  re- 
pelled. The  materials  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sur  John 
Makobn  by  the  late  Lord  Powis  were  indeed  of  great 
value.    But  we  cannot  say  that  they  have  been  verj 
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skiliully  worked  up.  It  would,  however,  be  unjudt  U 
criticise  with  severity  a  work  which,  if  the  author  had 
lived  to  complete  and  revise  it,  would  probably  hav« 
been  improved  by  condensation  and  by  a  better  arrange 
ment.  We  are  the  more  disposed  to  perform  the  pleas> 
ing  duty  of  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  noble  family 
to  which  the  pubUc  owes  so  much  useful  and  curioiu 
information. 

The  effect  of  the  book,  even  when  we  make  the 
largest  allowance  for  the  partiality  of  those  who  have 
furnished  tud  of  those  who  have  digested  the  materials, 
is,  on  the  whole,  greatly  to  raise  the  character  of  Lord 
Clive.  We  are  &r  indeed  fix>m  sympathizing  with  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  whose  love  passes  the  love  of  biogra- 
phers, and  who  can  see  nothing  but  wisdom  and  justice 
in  the  actions  of  his  idoL  But  we  are  at  least  equally 
far  from  concurring  in  the  severe  judgment  of  Mr.  Mill, 
who  seems  to  us  to  show  less  discrimination  in  his  ac- 
count of  Clive  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  valuable 
work.  Clive,  Uke  most  men  who  are  bom  with  strong 
passions  and  tried  by  strong  temptations,  committed 
great  faults.  But  every  person  who  takes  a  fiur  and 
enliglitened  view  of  his  whole  career  must  admit  that 
our  island,  so  fertile  in  heroes  and  statesmen,  has 
>carcely  ever  produced  a  man  more  truly  great  either  in 
irms  or  in  council. 

The  Clives  had  been  settled,  ever  since  the  twelfth 
v<;ntuiy,  on  an  estate  of  no  great  value,  near  Maiket- 
Drayton,  in  Shropshire.  In  the  reign  of  George  the 
First  this  moderate  but  ancient  inheritance  was  pos- 
B«?ssed  by  Mr.  Richard  Clive,  who  seems  to  have  been 
A  plain  man  of  no  great  tact  or  capacity.  He  had  been 
bred  to  the  law,  and  divided  his  time  betwe^  profe9> 
lional  business  and  the  avocations  <^  a  small  proprietor 
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He  married  a  lady  from  Manchester,  of  the  name  of 
Gaskill,  and  became  the  &ther  of  a  very  numerous 
family.  His  eldest  son,  Robert,  the  founder  of  the 
British  empire  in  India,  was  bom  at  the  old  seat  of  his 
ancestors  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  1725. 

Some  lineaments  of  the  character  of  the  man  were 
early  discerned  in  the  child.  There  remain  letten 
written  by  his  relations  when  he  was  in  his  seventh  . 
year ;  and  firom  these  letters  it  appears  tliat,  even  at 
that  early  age,  his  strong  will  and  his  fiery  passions, 
sustained  by  a  constitutional  intrepidity  which  some- 
times seemed  hardly  compatible  with  soimdness  of 
mind,  had  begun  to  cause  great  uneasiness  to  his 
&mily.  Fighting,''  says  one  of  his  uncles,  to 
which  he  is  out  of  measure  addicted,  gives  his  temper 
such  a  fierceness  and  imperiousness,  that  he  flies  out  on 
every  trifling  occasion."  The  old  people  of  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood still  remember  to  have  heard  from  their 
parents  how  Bob  Clive  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  lofty 
steeple  of  Market-Drayton,  and  with  what  terror  the 
inhabitants  saw  him  seated  on  a  stone  spout  near  die 
summiu  They  also  relate  how  he  formed  all  the  idle 
lads  of  the  town  into  a  kind  of  predatory  army,  and 
compelled  the  shopkeepers  to  sul»nit  to  a  tribute  of 
apples  and  halfpence,  in  conbMeration  of  which  he 
guaranteed  the  security  of  their  windows.  He  was 
sent  from  school  to  school,  making  very  Uttle  progress 
m  his  learning,  and  gaining  for  himself  everywhere  the 
character  of  an  exceedingly  naughty  boy.  One  of  hi^ 
masters,  it  is  said,  was  sagacious  enough  to  prophesy 
that  the  idle  lad  would  make  a  great  flgure  in  tlie 
world.  But  the  general  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
lhat  poor  Robert  was  a  dunce,  if  not  a  reprobate.  His 
^mily  expected  nothirg  good  from  such  slender  parti 
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and  such  a  headstrong  t^per.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore,  that  they  gladly  accepted  for  hun,  when  he  ^as  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  a  writership  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  ^pped  him  off  to  make  a 
fortune  or  to  die  of  a  fever  at  Madras. 

Far  different  were  the  projects  of  Clive  from  those 
of  the  youths  whom  the  Esist  India  College  now  an- 
nually sends  to  the  Presidencies  of  our  Ariatic  empire. 
The  Company  was  then  purely  a  trading  corporation. 
Its  territory  consisted  of  a  few  square  miles,  for  which 
rent  was  paid  to  the  native  governments.  Its  troops 
were  scarcely  numerous  enou^  to  man  the  batteries 
of  three  or  four  ill-constructed  forts,  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  protection  of  the  warehouses.  The 
natives,  who  composed  a  considemble  part  <^  these 
little  garrisons,  had  not  yet  been  trained  in  the  disci* 
pline  of  Europe,  and  were  armed,  some  with  swords 
and  shields,  some  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  servant  of  the  Company  was  not,  as  now, 
to  conduct  the  judicial,  financial,  and  diplomatic  busi- 
ness of  a  great  country,  but  to  take  stock,  to  make 
advances  to  weavers,  to  ship  cargoes,  and  above  ail,  to 
keep  an  eye  on  private  traders  who  dared  to  infringe 
the  monopoly.  The  younger  clerks  were  so  miserably 
paid  that  they  could  scarcely  subsist  without  incurring 
lebt ;  the  elder  enriched  themselves  by  trading  on  their 
»wn  account ;  and  those  who  lived  to  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  service  often  accumulated  considerable  fortunes. 

Madras,  to  which  Clive  had  been  appointed,  was,  at 
this  time,  perhaps,  the  first  in  importance  of  the  Com- 
pany's settlements.  In  the  precedii^  century  Fort  St« 
Greorge  had  risen  on  a  barren  spot  beaten  by  a  raging 
9nrf ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  a  town,  inhabited  bj 
nany  thousands  of  natives,  had  sprung  up,  as  iowai 
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spniig  up  in  the  East,  ^ith  the  rapidity  of  the  prophet's 
gourd.  There  were  akeady  in  the  suburbs  many  white 
vihai^,  ea<ih  surrounded  by  its  garden,  wliitlier  the 
wealthy  agents  of  the  Company  retired,  after  the  la- 
bours of  the  desk  and  the  warehouse,  to  enjoy  the  cool 
bret^  which  springs  up  at  sunset  from  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. The  habits  of  these  mercantile  grandees  appear 
to  have  been  more  profuse^  luxurious,  and  ostentatious, 
than  those  of  the  high  judicial  and  poUtical  ftinction- 
aries  who  have  succeeded  them.  But  comfort  was  &r 
less  understood.  Many  devices  which  now  mitigate 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  preserve  health,  and  prolong 
life,  were  imknown.  There  was  far  less  intercourse 
with  Europe  than  at  present.  The  vojrage  by  the 
Gape,  which  in  om*  time  has  often  been  performed 
within  three  months,  was  then  very  seldom  accom- 
plished in  six,  and  was  sometimes  protracted  to  more 
than  a  year.  Consequently,  the  Anglo-Indian  was 
theii  much  more  estranged  from  his  country,  much 
more  addicted  to  Oriental  usages,  and  much  less  fitted 
to  mix  in  society  after  his  return  to  Europe,  than  the 
Anglo-Indian  of  the  ppesent  day. 

Within  the  fort  and  its  precinct,  the  English  exer- 
cised, by  permission  of  the  native  government,  an  ex* 
.ensive  authority,  such  as  every  great  Indian  land-owner 
«5xercised  within  his  own  domain.  But  they  had  never 
Ireamed  of  claiming  independent  power.  The  sur- 
rounding country  was  ruled  by  the  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  a  deputy  (k  the  Viceroy  of  tlie  Deccan,  commonly 
called  the  Nizam,  who  was  himself  only  a  deputy  of 
the  mighty  prince  designated  by  our  ancestors  as  the 
erreat  Mogul.  Those  names,  once  so  august  and  for 
midable,  still  remain.  There  is  still  a  Nabob  of  the 
Oamatic,  who  lives  on  a  pension  allowed  to  him  by  the 
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En£[lisli  out  of  the  revenues  of  tlie  province  which  hii 
ancestors  ruled.  There  is  still  a  Nizam,  whose  capital 
is  overawed  by  a  British  cantonment,  and  to  whom  a 
British  resident  gives,  under  the  name  of  advice,  com- 
mands which  are  not  to  be  disputed.  There  is  still  a 
Mogul,  who  is  permitted  to  play  at  holding  courts  and 
receiving  petitions,  but  who  haa  less  power  to  help  o? 
hurt  than  the  youngest  civil  servant  of  the  Company. 

dive's  voyage  was  unusually  tedious  even  for  that 
age.  The  ship  remained  some  months  at  the  Brazils, 
where  the  young  adventurer  picked  up  some  knowledge 
of  Portuguese,  and  spent  all  his  pocket-money.  He  did 
not  arrive  in  India  till  more  than  a  year  after  he  had 
left  England.  His  situation  at  Madras  was  most  pain- 
ftd.  His  funds  were  exhausted.  His  pay  was  small. 
He  had  contracted  debts.  He  was  wretchedly  lodged, 
no  smaU  calamity  in  a  climate  which  can  be  made  toler- 
able to  an  European  only  by  spacious  and  well  placed 
apartments.  He  had  been  ftimished  with  letters  of 
reconunendation  to  a  gentleman  who  might  have  as- 
sisted him ;  but  when  he  landed  at  Fort  St.  George  he 
found  that  this  gentleman  had  sailed  for  England.  The 
lad's  shy  and  haughty  disposition  withheld  him  from  in- 
troducing himself  to  strangers.  He  was  several  months 
m  India  before  he  became  acquainted  with  a  single  fam- 
ily. The  climate  affected  his  health  and  spirits.  His 
duties  were  of  a  kind  ill  suited  to  lus  ardent  and  daring 
character.  He  pined  for  his  home,  and  in  his  letters  to 
his  relations  expressed  his  feelings  in  language  softer 
and  more  pensive  than  we  should  have  expected  either 
&om  the  waywardness  of  his  boyhood,  or  from  the 
mflexible  sternness  of  his  later  years.  I  have  not  en- 
joyed," says  he,  one  happy  day  sinco  I  left  my  native 
fountry;"  and  again,  '^I  must  confess,  at  intervaki 
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when  I  think  of  mj  dear  native  England,  it  affects  me 

in  a  very  particular  manner  If  I  should  be  so 

far  blest  as  to  revisit  again  mj  own  country,  but  more 
especially  Manchester,  the  centre  of  all  my  wish^,  all 
that  I  could  hope  or  desire  for  would  be  presented  be 
fore  me  in  one  view." 

One  solaco  he  found  of  the  most  respectable  kind. 
The  Governor  possessed  a  good  library,  and  permitted 
Clive  to  have  access  to  it.  The  young  man  devoted 
much  of  his  leisure  to  reading,  and  acquired  at  this  tim^ 
almost  all  the  knowledge  of  books  that  he  ever  possessed 
As  a  boy  he  had  been  too  idle,  as  a  man  he  soon  became 
too  busy,  for  literary  purouite. 

But  neither  climate  nor  poverty,  neither  study  noi 
the  sorrows  of  a  home-sick  exile,  could  tame  the  des* 
perate  audacity  of  his  spirit.  He  behaved  to  liis  official 
superiors  as  he  had  behaved  to  his  school-masters, 
and  was  several  times  in  danger  of  losing  his  situa-* 
tion.  Twice,  while  residing  in  the  Writers'  Buildings, 
he  attempted  to  desti-oy  himself;  and  twice  the  pisto 
which  he  snapped  at  his  own  head  failed  to  go  off. 
This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  afiected  him  as  a  similar 
escape  affected  Wallenstein.  After  satisfying  himself 
that  the  pistol  was  really  well  loaded,  he  burst  forth  into 
an  exclamation  that  surely  he  was  reserved  for  some 
thing  great. 

About  this  time  an  event  which  at  first  seemed  likely 
to  destroy  all  his  hopes  in  life  suddenly  opened  before 
him  a  new  path  to  eminence.  Europe  had  been,  during 
iome  years,  distracted  by  the  war  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession. George  the  Second  was  the  steady  ally  of 
Maria  Theresa.  The  house  of  Bourbon  took  the  oppo- 
•ite  side.  Though  England  was  even  then  the  first  of 
naritime  powers,  she  was  not,  as  she  has  since  become, 
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moi^  than  a  match  on  the  sea  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
w^orld  together ;  and  she  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a 
contest  against  the  united  navies  of  France  and  Spain. 
In  the  eastern  seas  France  obtained  the  ascendency 
Labourdonnais,  governor  of  Mauritius,  a  man  of  emi 
nent  talents  and  virtues,  conducted  an  expedition  to  the 
continent  of  India  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  landed,  assembled  an  army,  appeared  before 
Madras,  and  compelled  the  town  and  fort  to  cs^itulate. 
The  keys  were  deUvered  up ;  the  French  cdiours  were 
displayed  on  Fort  St.  George ;  and  ike  contents  of  the 
Company's  warehouses  were  seized  as  prize  of  war  Ly 
the  conquerors.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  capitulation 
that  the  English  inhabitants  should  be  prisoners  <^  war 
on  parole,  and  that  the  town  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  till  it  should  be  ransomed.  Labourdcm- 
nais  pledged  his  honour  that  only  a  moderate  ransom 
should  be  required. 

But  the  success  of  Labourdonnais  had  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  his  countryman,  Dupleix,  governor  of 
Pondicherry.  Dupleix,  moreover,  had  already  begun 
to  revolve  gigantic  schemes,  with  which  the  restoration 
of  Madras  to  the  English  was  by  no  means  compatible. 
He  declared  that  Labourdonnais  had  gone  beyond  his 
powers ;  that  conquests  made  by  the  French  arms  on 
the  continent  of  India  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Pondicherry  alone,  and  that  Madras  should  be 
rased  to  the  groimd.  Labourdonnais  was  compelled  to 
yield.  The  anger  which  the  breach  of  the  capitulation 
excited  among  the  English,  was  increased  by  the  un- 
generous manner  in  which  Dupleix  treated  the  prin- 
cipal servants  of  the  Company.  The  Governor  and 
leveral  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  Fort  St.  George  were 
tarried  under  a  guard  to  Pondicherry,  and  conductec 
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diitnigh  the  town  in  a  triumphal  procession,  anvler  the 
eyes  of  fifty  tliousand  spectators.  It  was  with  reason 
thought  that  this  gross  violation  of  public  faith  absolved 
the  inhabitants  of  Madias  from  the  engagements  into 
which  they  had  entered  with  Labourdonnais.  CHve 
fled  from  the  town  by  night  in  the  disguise  of  a  mu^ 
Bulman,  and  took  refuge  at  Fort  St.  David,  one  of  the 
small  English  settlements  subordinate  to  Madras. 

The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  now  placed  nat- 
urally led  him  to  adopt  a  profession  better  suited  to  his 
restle&t  and  intrepid  spirit  than  the  business  of  examin- 
mg  packages  and  casting  accounts.  He  solicited  and 
obtainttd  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  and  at  twenty-one  entered  on  his  military 
career.  His  personal  courage,  of  which  he  had,  while 
still  a  writer,  given  signal  proof  by  a  desperate  duel 
vith  a  military  bully,  who  was  the  terror  of  Fort 
St.  David,  speedily  made  him  conspicuous  even  among 
hundrei/s  of  brave  men.  He  soon  began  to  show  in 
his  new  calling  other  qualities  which  had  not  before 
been  diucemed  in  him,  judgment,  sagacity,  deference  to 
legitimate  authority.  He  distinguished  himself  highly 
in  seveial  operations  against  the  French,  and  was  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  Major  Lawrence,  who  was  then 
consider^d  as  the  ablest  British  ofiicer  in  India. 

Clive  had  been  only  a  few  months  in  the  army 
when  intelligence  arrived  that  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Dupleix 
was  in  consequence  compelled  to  restore  Madras  to  the 
English  Company ;  and  the  young  ensign  was  at  lil> 
•vty  to  r^ume  his  former  business.  He  did  indeed 
return  for  a  short  time  to  his  desk.  He  again  quitte<) 
t  in  order  to  assist  Major  Lawrence  in  some  petty 
lOstiHties  with  the  natives,  and  then  again  returned  to 
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it.  While  he  was  thus  wavering  I  etween  a  mih'tai^ 
and  a  commercial  life,  events  took  place  which  decided 
his  choice.  The  poUtics  of  India  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
There  was  peace  between  the  English  and  French 
Crowns;  but  there  arose  between  the  English  and 
French  Companies  trading  to  the  East  a  war  most 
eventful  and  important,  a  war  in  which  the  prize  was 
nothing  less  tlian  the  magnificent  inheritance  of  the 
house  of  Tamerlane. 

The  empire  which  Baber  and  his  Moguls  reared  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  long  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  splendid  in  the  world.  In  no  European  king- 
dom was  so  large  a  population  subject  to  a  single  prince, 
or  so  large  a  revenue  poured  into  the  treasury.  The 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  buildings  erected  by 
the  sovereigns  of  Hindostan  amazed  even  travellers 
who  had  seen  St.  Peters.  The  innumerable  r^inues 
and  gorgeous  decorations  which  surrounded  the  throne 
of  Delhi  dazzled  even  eyes  which  were  accustomed  to 
the  pomp  of  Versailles.  Some  of  the  great  viceroys 
who  held  their  posts  by  virtue  of  commissions  fi*om  the 
Mogul  ruled  as  many  subjects  as  the  King  of  France 
or  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Even  the  deputies  of 
these  deputies  might  well  rank,  as  to  extent  of  territory 
and  amount  of  revenue,  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany or  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

There  can  be  Utile  doubt  that  this  great  empire, 
powerful  and  prosperous  as  it  appears  on  a  superficial 
view,  was  yet,  even  in  its  best  days,  fiir  worse  governed 
»han  the  worst  governed  parts  of  Europe  now  are. 
The  administration  was  tainted  with  all  the  ^^ces  of 
Oriental  despotium,  and  with  all  the  vices  inseparable 
fi'om  the  domination  of  race  over  race.  'J'he  conflict- 
ing pi^etensions  of  the  prinr^«s  of  the  royal  house  pro 
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dnced  a  long  series  of  crimes  and  public  disasters. 
Ambitious  lieutenants  of  the  sovereign  sometimes  as- 
pired to  independence.  Fierce  tribes  of  Hindoos, 
impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  frequently  withheld  trik- 
lite,  repelled  the  armies  of  the  government  from  the 
mountain  fiistnesses,  and  poured  down  in  arms  on  the 
cultivated  plains.  In  spite,  however,  of  much  constant 
maladministration,  in  spite  of  occasional  convulsions 
A'hich  shook  the  whole  frame  of  society,  this  great 
monarchy,  on  the  whole,  retained,  during  some  gen- 
erations,  an  outward  appearance  of  unity,  majesty, 
and  enei^.  But,  throughout  the  long  reign  of  Au- 
rungzebe,  the  state,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  vig- 
our and  policy  of  the  prince  could  effect,  was  has- 
tening to  dissolution.  After  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1707,  the  ruin  was  fearfully  rapid. 
Violent  shocks  from  without  co-operated  with  an  in- 
curable decay  which  was  fast  proceeding  within ;  and 
in  a  few  years  the  empire  had  undergone  utter  decom- 
position. 

The  history  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius  bears  no 
small  analogy  to  that  of  the  successors  of  Aurungzebe. 
But  perhaps  the  &11  of  the  Carlovingians  furnishes  the 
nearest  parallel  to  tlie  fiill  of  the  Moguls.  Charle- 
magne was  scarcely  interred  when  the  imbecility  and 
the  disputes  of  his  descendants  began  to  bring  contempt 
on  themselves  and  destruction  on  their  subjects.  The 
wide  dominion  of  the  Franks  was  severed  into  a  thou- 
sard  pieces.  Nothing  more  than  a  nominal  dignity 
was  Icsfl  to  tlie  abject  heirs  of  an  illustrious  name, 
Charics  the  Bald,  and  Charies  the  Fat,  and  Charles  the 
Simple.  Fierce  invaders,  differing  from  each  other  in 
mce,  language,  and  reUgion,  flocked,  as  if  by  concert, 
ix>m  the  fartliest  comers  of  the  earth,  to  plundel 
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provinces  which  the  government  could  no  longer 
fend.  The  pirates  of  the  Northern  Sea  extended  thcif 
ravages  from  the  Elbe  to  the  PjTenees,  and  at  length 
fixed  their  seat  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Seine.  Thi' 
Hungarian,  in  whom  the  trembling  monks  fiincied  that 
they  recognized  the  Gog  or  Magog  of  prophecy,  ca^ 
ried  back  the  plunder  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  to  tlie 
depths  of  the  Pannonian  forests.  The  Saracen  mled 
in  Sicily,  desolated  tlie  fertile  plains  of  Campania,  and 
dpread  terror  even  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  In  the  midst 
of  these  sufferings,  a  great  internal  change  passed  upon 
the  empire.  The  conniption  of  death  began  to  ferment 
into  new  forms  of  life.  While  the  great  body,  as  a 
whole,  was  torpid  and  passive,  every  separate  member 
began  to  feel  with  a  sense,  and  to  move  with  an  energy 
all  its  own.  Just  here,  in  the  most  barren  and  dreary 
tract  of  European  history,  all  feudal  privileges,  all  mod- 
em nobility,  take  their  source.  It  is  to  this  point  that 
we  trace  the  power  of  those  princes  who,  n<»ninally 
vassals,  but  really  independent,  long  governed,  with 
the  titles  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  counts,  almost 
every  part  of  the  dominions  which  had  obeyed  Charle- 
magne. 

Such  or  nearly  such  was  the  change  which  passed  on 
the  Mogul  empire  during  the  forty  years  which  followed 
the  death  of  Aumngzebe.  A  succession  of  nominal 
sovereigns,  sunk  in  indolence  and  debauchery,  sauntered 
ftway  life  in  secluded  palaces,  chewing  bang,  fondh'ng 
foncubines,  and  listening  to  buffoons.  A  suocesaon  of 
Atrocious  invaders  descended  through  the  western 
passes,  to  prey  on  the  defenceless  wealth  of  Hindostan. 
A  Persian  conquerm*  crossed  the  Indus,  marched  through 
the  gates  of  Delhi,  and  bore  away  in  'triumph  those 
^rwures  of  whid  the  magnificence  had  astoimded  Ro« 
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wad  Bernier,  the  Peacock  Throne,  on  which  the  richest 
jewels  of  Golconda  had  been  disposed  by  tlie  most  skil< 
fal  hands  of  Europe,  and  the  inestimable  Mountum  of 
Light,  which,  after  many  strange  vicissitudes,  lately 
fihone  in  the  bracelet  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  is  now  destined 
Co  adorn  the  hideous  idol  of  Orissa.  The  Afghan  soon 
followed  to  complete  the  work  of  devastation  which  the 
Persian  had  begun.  The  warlike  tribes  of  Rajpootana 
threw  oif  the  Mussulman  yoke.  A  band  of  mercenary 
soldiers  occupied  RohUcund.  The  Seiks  ruled  on  the 
Indus.  The  Jauts  spread  dismay  along  the  Jumna. 
The  highlands  which  border  on  the  western  sea-coast 
of  India  poured  forth  a  yet  more  formidable  race,  a  race 
wliich  was  long  tlie  terror  of  every  native  power,  and 
which,  after  many  desperate  and  doubtftd  struggles, 
yielded  only  to  the  fortune  and  genius  of  England.  It 
was  under  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe  that  this  wild  clan 
of  plunderers  first  descended  from  their  mountains ;  and 
Boon  after  liis  death,  every  comer  of  his  wide  empire 
learned  to  tremble  at  the  mighty  name  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas.  Many  fertile  viceroyalties  were  entirely  subdued 
by  them.  Their  dominions  stretched  across  the  penin- 
sula from  sea  to  sea.  Mahratta  captains  reigned  at 
Poonah,  at  Gualior,  in  Guzerat,  in  Berar,  and  in  Tan- 
jore.  Nor  did  they,  though  they  had  become  great 
sovereigns,  therefore  cease  to  be  freebooters.  They 
still  retained  the  predatory  habits  of  their  forefathers. 
Every  region  which  was  not  subject  to  their  rule  was 
wasted  by  their  incursions.  Wherever  their  kettle- 
drums were  heaixl,  the  peasant  threw  his  bag  of  rice  on 
^is  shoulder,  hid  his  small  savings  in  his  girdle,  and  fled 
^ith  his  wife  and  children  to  the  mountains  or  the  jun- 
gles, to  the  milder  neighbourhood  of  the  hyaena  and  the 
dgin*.    Many  provinces  rede(*med  their  harvests  by  th« 
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payment  of  an  annual  ransom.  Even  the  wretched 
phantom  who  still  bore  tlie  imperial  title  stooped  to  pa} 
this  ignominious  black-mail.  The  camp-fires  of  (me 
rapacious  leader  were  seen  from  the  \ialls  of  the  palace 
of  Delhi.  Anotlier,  at  the  head  of  his  innumerable 
cavalry,  descended  year  after  year  on  the  rice-fields  of 
Bengal.  Even  the  Eiu*opean  factors  trembled  for  their 
magazines.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  fortifj'  Calcutta  against  the  horse- 
men of  Berar,  and  the  name  of  the  Mahratta  ditch  still 
preserves  the  memory  of  the  danger. 

Wherever  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  retained  author- 
ity they  became  sovereigns.  They  might  still  acknowl- 
edge in  words  the  superiority  the  house  of  Tamerlane ; 
as  a  Count  of  Flanders  or  a  Duke  of  Burgundy  mi^t 
have  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  most  helpless 
driveller  among  the  later  Carlovingians.  They  might 
occasionally  send  to  their  titulai*  sovereign  a  compli- 
mentary present,  or  solicit  firom  him  a  title  of  honour. 
In  truth,  however,  they  were  no  longer  Ueutenants  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  but  independent  hereditary  princes. 
In  this  way  originated  those  great  Mussulman  houses 
which  formerly  ruled  Bengal  and  the  Camatic,  and 
those  which  still,  tliough  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  exer- 
cise some  of  the  powers  of  royalty  at  Lucknow  and 
Hyderabad. 

In  what  was  this  confusion  to  end  ?  Was  the  strife 
to  continue  during  centuries?  Was  it  to  terminate 
hi  the  rise  of  another  great  monarchy?  Was  the 
Mussulman  or  tho  Mahratta  to  be  the  Lord  of  India  ? 
Was  another  Baber  to  descend  from  the  mountains,  and 
to  lead  the  hardy  tribes  of  Cabul  and  CUorasan  against 
I  wealthier  and  less  warlike  race  ?  None  of  thest 
irents  seemed  improbable.    But  scarcely  any  maxi, 
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however  sagacious,  would  have  thought  it  possible 
that  a  trading  company,  separated  from  India  by 
fifleen  thousand  miles  of  sea,  and  possessing  in  India 
only  a  few  acres  for  purposes  of  commerce,  wonld, 
in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  spread  its  empire  6'om 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  eternal  snow  of  the  Himalayas ; 
would  compel  Mahratta  and  Mahommedan  to  forget 
their  mutual  feuds  in  common  subjection ;  would  tame 
down  even  tliose  wild  races  which  had  resisted  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Moguls ;  and,  having  united  under  its 
laws  a  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  would  carry  its 
victorious  arms  far  to  the  east  of  the  Burrampooter, 
and  fer  to  the  west  of  the  Hydaspes,  dictate  terms  of 
peace  at  the  gates  of  Ava,  and  seat  its  vassal  on  tho 
throne  of  Candahar. 

The  man  who  first  saw  that  it  was  possible  to 
found  an  European  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul 
monarchy  was  Dupleix.  His  restless,  capricious,  and 
inventive  mind  had  formed  tliis  scheme,  at  a  time 
when  the  ablest  servants  of  the  English  Company 
were  busied  only  about  invoices  and  bills  of  lading. 
Nor  had  he  only  proposed  to  himself  the  end.  He 
had  also  a  just  and  distinct  view  of  the  means  by 
which  it  was  to  be  attained.  He  clearly  saw  that  the 
greatest  force  which  the  princes  of  India  could  bi*ing 
into  the  field  would  be  no  match  for  a  small  body  of 
men  ti*ained  in  the  discipline,  and  guided  by  the  tac- 
tics, of  the  West.  He  saw  also  that  the  natives  of 
India  might,  under  European  commanders,  be  formed 
into  armies,  such  as  Saxe  or  Frederic  would  be  prond 
jo  command.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  most 
easy  and  convenient  way  in  which  an  European  ad- 
venturer could  exercise  sovereignty  in  India,  was  to 
govern  the  motions,  ard  to  speak  through  the  mouth 
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of  some  glittenng  puppet  dignified  by  the  title  of 
Nabob  or  Nizam.  The  arts  both  of  war  anil  poh'cy, 
which  a  few  years  later  were  employed  with  such 
signal  success  by  the  English,  were  first  understood 
and  practised  by  this  ingenious  and  aspring  French- 
man. 

The  situation  of  India  was  such  that  scarcelj  any 
aggression  could  be  without  a  pretext,  either  iu  ok) 
laws  or  in  recent  practice.  All  rights  were  in  a  state 
of  utter  uncertainty ;  and  the  Europeans  who  took 
part  in  the  disputes  of  the  natives  confounded  the 
confusion,  by  applying  to  Asiatic  politics  the  public 
law  of  tlie  West  and  analogies  drawn  from  the  feudal 
system.  If  it  was  convenient  to  treat  a  Nabob  as  an 
independent  prince,  there  was  an  excellent  plea  for 
doing  so.  He  was  independent  in  fact.  If  it  was  con- 
venient to  treat  him  as  a  mere  deputy  of  the  Court 
of  Delhi,  there  was  no  -difficulty ;  for  he  was  so  in 
theory.  If  it  was  convenient  to  consider  his  office  as 
an  hereditaiy  dignity,  or  as  a  dignity  held  during  life 
only,  or  as  a  dignity  held  only  during  the  good  pleas- 
ure of  the  Mogul,  arguments  and  precedents  might  be 
found  for  every  one  of  those  views.  The  party  who 
had  the  heir  of  Baber  in  their  hands  represented  him 
as  the  undoubted,  the  Intimate,  the  absolute  sovei^- 
eign,  whom  all  subordinate  autliorities  were  bound 
to  obey.  The  party  against  whom  his  name  was  used 
did  not  want  plausible  pretexts  for  maintaining  that 
the  empire  was  in  (act  dissolved,  and  that,  though  it 
might  be  decent  to  treat  the  Mogul  with  respect,  as  a 
venerable  relic  of  an  order  of  things  which  had  passed 
away,  it  was  absurd  to  regard  him  as  the  real  master 
»f  Hindostan. 

In  the  year  1748,  died  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
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tne  new  masters  of  India,  the  great  Nizam  al  Mulk. 
Vi<*.eroy  of  the  Deccan.  His  authority  descended*  tc 
iiis  son«  Nazir  Jung.  Of  the  provinces  subject  to  this 
lugh  Amctionaiy,  the  Camatic  was  the  wealtliiest  and 
the  most  extensive.  It  was  governed  by  an  ancient 
Nabob,  whose  name  the  EngUsh  corrupted  into  Ana- 
verdy  Khan. 

But  there  were  pretenders  to  the  government  both 
of  the  viceroyalty  and  of  the  subordinate  pro\iQce. 
Mirzapha  Jung,  a  grandson  of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  ap- 
peared as  the  competitor  q£  Nazir  Jung.  Chunda  Sar 
liib,  son-in-law  of  a  former  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  dis- 
puted the  title  of  Anaverdy  Khaii.  In  the  imsettled 
state  of  Indian  law  it  was  easy  for  both  Mirzapha  Jung 
and  Chunda  Saliib  to  make  out  something  like  a  claim 
of  right.  In  a  society  altogether  disoiganized,  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  greedy  adventurers  to  follow 
their  standards.  They  united  their  interests,  invaded 
the  Camatic,  and  appUed  for  assistance  to  the  French, 
whose  fame  had  be^  raised  by  their  success  against 
the  English  in  the  recent  war  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel.  ^ 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  pleasing  to  the 
subtile  and  ambitious  Dupleix.  To  make  a  Nabob  of 
the  Camatic,  to  make  a  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  to  rule 
under  their  names  the  whole  of  southem  India;  this 
was  indeed  an  attractive  prospect.  He  allied  liimself 
with  the  pretenders,  and  sent  four  hundred  French  sol- 
diers, and  two  thousand  sepoys,  disciplined  after  the 
Euroi)ean  fasliion,  to  the  assistance  of  his  confederates. 
A.  battle  was  fought.  The  French  distinguished  them- 
selves greatly.  Anaverdy  Khan  was  defeated  and 
flain.  His  son,  Mahonun^  Ali,  who  was  afterwards 
well  knov^Ti  in  En^cland  as  the  Nabob  of  Arcoc,  and 


pleix.    After  some  months  of  figl 
Intrigue,  his  ability  and  good  fox 
prevailed  everywhere.    Nazir  Ji 
hands  of  his  own  followers ;  Miit 
ter  of  the  Deccan  ;  and  the  trim 
and  French  policy  was  complete, 
was  exultation  and  festivity.  Sal 
the  batteries,  and  Te  Deum  sung  ii 
new  Nizam  came  thither  to  visit 
ceremony  of  his  installation  was  p 
great  pomp.    Dupleix,  dressed  in 
Mahonmiedans  of  the  highest  rani 
in  the  same  palanquin  with  the  Ni 
geant  wliich  followed,  took  precede 
He  was  declared  Governor  of  Ii 
Kristna  to  Cape  Comorin,  a  count 
France,  witli  authority  superior  eve 
Sahib.    He  was  intrusted  with  the 
thousand  cavalry.    It  was  annou 
would  be  suffered  to  exist  in  the  ( 
at  Pondicherry.   A  large  portion  of 
former  Viceroys  of  the  Deccan  hac 
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No  petition,  unless  signed  by  him,  was  perused  by  the 
Nizam. 

Mirzapha  Jung  survived  his  elevation  only  a  few 
months.  But  another  prince  of  the  same  house  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  French  influence,  and  ratified 
all  the  promises  of  his  predecessor.  Dupleix  was  now 
the  greatest  potentate  in  India.  His  countrymen  boasted 
that  his  name  was  mentioned  with  awe  even  in  the 
chambers  of  the  palace  of  Delhi.  The  native  popula- 
tion looked  with  amazement  on  the  progress  which,  in 
the  short  space  of  four  years,  an  European  adventurer 
had  made  towards  dominion  in  Asia.  Nor  was  the 
vain-glorious  Frenchman  content  with  the  reality  of 
power.  He  loved  to  display  his  greatness  witli  arro- 
gant ostentation  before  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  and  of  his 
rivals.  Near  the  spot  where  his  policy  had  obtained 
its  chief  triumph,  by  the  fall  of  Nazir  Jung  and  the 
elevation  of  Mirzapha,  he  determined  to  erect  a  column, 
on  the  four  sides  of  which  four  pompous  inscriptions,  in 
four  languages,  should  proclaim  his  glory  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  Medals  stamped  with  emblems  of 
his  successes  were  buried  beneath  the  foundations  of  thiF 
stately  pillar,  and  round  it  arose  a  town  bearing  th( 
haughty  name  of  Dupleix  Fatihabad,  which  is,  being 
interpreted,  the  City  of  the  Victory  of  Dupleix. 

The  English  had  made  some  feeble  and  irresolute  at- 
tempts to  stop  the  rapid  and  brilliant  career  of  the  rival 
Company,  and  continued  to  recognize  Mahommed  All 
as  Nabob  of  the  Camatic.  But  the  dominions  of  Ma* 
liommed  Ali  consisted  of  Trichinopoly  alone ;  and  Tri- 
chinopoly  was  now  in\ested  by  Chunda  Sahib  and  his 
French  auxiliaries.  To  raise  the  siege  seemed  impossi- 
Dle.  The  small  force  which  was  then  at  Madras  had 
DO  commander.    Major  Lawrence  had  returned  tc 


they  had  seen  the  chiefs  of  th 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  ! 
seen  the  arms  and  counsels  of  D 
cessful,  while  the  opposition  wl 
Madras  had  made  to  his  progn 
expose  their  own  weakness,  and 
At  this  moment,  the  valour  and 
English  youth  suddenly  turned  t 
Clive  was  now  twenty-five  yei 
ing  for  some  time  between  a  milii 
life,  he  had  at  lengtli  been  placed 
took  of  both  characters,  tliat  c 
troops,  with  the  rank  of  captain 
gency  called  forth  all  his  powers 
his  superiors  that  unless  some  vig< 
Trichinopoly  would  fidl,  the  hou; 
would  perish,  and  the  French  w 
masters  of  the  whole  peninsuht 
solutely  necessary  to  strike  som 
attack  were  made  on  Arcot,  the  ( 
and  the  favourite  residence  of  t 
impossible  that  the  si^e  of  T 
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diers,  and  three  hundred  sepoys,  armed  and  disciplined 
idter  die  European  fisishion.  Of  the  eight  officers  who 
commanded  this  little  force  under  him,  only  two  had 
ever  been  in  action,  and  four  of  the  eight  were  fectorj 
9f  the  company,  whom  Olive's  example  had  induced  to 
ttffer  their  services.  The  weather  was  jtormy ;  but 
Olive  pushed  on,  through  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain, 
to  the  gates  of  Afcot.  The  garrison,  in  a  panic, 
evacuated  the  fort,  and  the  English  entered  it  without 
a  blow. 

But  Olive  well  knew  that  he  should  not  be  suffered 
to  retain  undisturbed  possession  of  his  conquest.  He 
instantly  began  to  collect  provisions,  to  throw  up  works, 
and  to  make  preparations  for  sustaining  a  dege.  The 
garrison,  which  had  fled  at  his  approach,  had  now  re- 
covered from  its  <&may,  and,  having  been  swollen  by 
large  reinforcements  from  the  neighbourhood  to  a  force 
of  three  thousand  men,  encamped  close  to  the  town. 
At  dead  of  night,  Olive  marched  out  of  the  fort,  at- 
tacked the  camp  by  surprise,  slew  great  numbers,  dis- 
persed the  rest,  and  returned  to  his  quarters  without 
having  lost  a  smgle  man. 

The  intelligence  of  these  events  was  soon  carried  to 
Ohunda  Sahib,  who,  with  his  French  alHes,  was  be- 
sieging Trichin<^x)ly.  He  immediately  detached  four 
thousand  men  from  his  camp,  and  sent  them  to  Arcot. 
They  were  speeddy  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  force 
which  Olive  had  lately  scattered.  They  were  further 
strengthened  by  two  tiiousand  men  from  Vellore,  and 
by  a  still  more  important  reinforcement  of  a  hundred 
and  ^fifty  French  soldiers  whom  Dupleix  despatched 
&xm  Pondicherry.  The  whole  of  this  army,  amounting 
to  about  ten  thousand  men,  was  under  the  conunand 
of  Rajah  Sahib,  son  of  Ohunda  Sahib. 
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Ilajah  Sahib  proceeded  to  invest  live  fort  of  Aicot 
which  seemed  quite  incapable  of  sustaining  n  siege 
The  walls  were  ruinuus,  the  ditches  dry,  the  ramparU 
too  narrow  to  admit  the  guns,  the  battlements  too  low 
to  protect  the  soldiers.  The  little  garrison  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  casualties.  It  now  consisted  of  n 
hundred  and  twenty  Europeans  and  two  hundred 
sepoys.  Only  four  officers  were  left ;  the  stock  of 
provisions  was  scanty ;  and  the  commander,  who  had 
to  conduct  the  defence  under  circumstances  so  dis- 
couraging, was  a  young  man  of  five  and  twenty,  who 
had  been  bred  a  book-keeper. 

During  fifly  days  the  siege  went  on.  During  fi% 
days  the  young  captain  maintained  the  defence,  with 
a  firmness,  vigilance,  and  abiUty,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  oldest  marshal  in  Europe.  The 
breach,  however,  increased  day  by  day.  The  garrison 
began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  hunger.  Under  such 
circumstances,  any.  troops  so  scantily  provided  with 
officers  might  have  been  expected  to  show  signs  of 
insubordination ;  and  the  danger  was  peculiarly  great 
in  a  force  composed  of  men  differing  widely  from  each 
other  in  extraction,  colour,  language,  manners,  and 
religion.  But  the  devotion  of  the  little  band  to  its 
:hief  surpassed  any  thing  that  is  rdated  of  the  Tenth 
Legion  of  CaBsar,  or  of  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon* 
The  sepoys  came  to  Olive,  not  to  complain  of  their 
ecanty  fare,  but  to  propose  that  all  the  grain  should  be 
given  to  the  Europeans,  who  required  more  nourish- 
ment than  the  natives  of  Asia.  The  thin  gruel,  they 
said,  which  was  strained  away  fi:om  the  rice,  would 
suffice  for  themselves.  History  contains  no  more 
touching  instance  of  military  fidehty,  or  of  the  influence 
of  a  commanding  mind. 
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An  attempt  made  by  the  government  of  Madras  to 
relievo  the  place  had  fiedled.  But  there  was  hope  from 
another  quarter.  A  body  of  six  thousand  Malirattas, 
half  soldiers,  half  robbers,  under  the  command  of  n 
chief  named  Morari  Row,  had  been  hired  to  assist 
Mahommed  Ali ;  but  thinking  the  French  power  ^ 
irresistible,  and  the  triumph  of  Chunda  Sahib  certain^ 
they  had  hitherto  remained  inactive  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Camatic.  The  &me  of  the  defence  of  Arcot 
roused  them  from  their  torpor.  McH'ari  Row  declared 
that  he  had  never  before  believed  that  Englishmen 
could  fight,  but  that  he  would  willingly  help  them 
since  he  saw  that  they  had  spirit  to  help  themselves. 
Rajah  Sahib  learned  that  the  Mahrattas  were  in  motion. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  expeditious.  He  first 
tried  negotiation.  He  offered  large  bribes  tp  Clive, 
which  were  rejected  with  scorn.  He  vowed  that,  if 
his  proposals  were  not  accepted,  he  would  instantly 
storm  the  fort,  and  put  every  man  in  it  to  the  sword. 
Clive  told  him  in  reply,  vrith  characteristic  haughtiness, 
that  his  &ther  was  an  usurper,  that  his  army  was  a 
rabble,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  think  twice  before 
he  sent  such  poltrocms  into  a  breach  defended  by  Eng- 
lish soldiers. 

Rajah  Sahib  determined  to  storm  the  foirt.  The  day 
was  well  suited  to  a  bold  military  enterprise.  It  was 
the  great  Mahommedan  festival  which  is  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Hosein  the  son  of  Ali.  The  history  of 
Islam  contains  nothing  more  toucliing  than  the  event 
which  gave  rise  to  that  solemnity.  The  mournfrd  le- 
gend relates  how  the  chief  of  the  Fatimites,  when  all 
his  brave  followers  had  perished  round  him,  drank  his 
latest  draught  of  water^  and  uttered  his  latest  prayer, 
how  the  assassins  carried  his  head  in  triumph,  how  tli« 
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t}Taiit  smote  the  lifeless  lips  with  lus  staff,  and  how  i 
few  old  men  recollected  with  tears  that  they  had  seen 
those  hps  pi^essed  to  the  lips  of  the  Prophet  of  God. 
After  the  lapse  of  near  twelve  centuries,  the  rccnrrence 
of  this  solemn  season  excites  the  fiercest  and  saddest 
emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  the  devout  Moslem  of  India. 
They  work  themselves  up  to  such  agonies  of  rage  and 
hunentation  that  some,  it  is  said,  have  givoki  up  the 
ghost '  firom  the  mere  effect  of  mental  excitement 
They  believe  that  whoever,  during  this  festival,  &IIs  in 
arms  against  the  infidels,  atones  by  his  death  for  all  the 
sins  of  his  life,  and  passes  at  once  to  the  garden  of  the 
Houris.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Rajah  Sahib  determined 
to  assault  Arcot.  Stimulating  drugs  were  employed  to 
aid  the  effect  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  besiegers,  drunk 
with  enthusiasm,  drunk  witli  bang,  rushed  furiously  to 
the  attack. 

CUve  had  received  secret  intelligence  of  the  design, 
had  made  his  arrangements,  and,  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
had  thrown  himself  on  his  bed.  He  was  awaJ^ened  by 
the  alarm,  and  was  instantly  at  his  post.  The  enemv 
advanced,  driving  before  them  elephants  whose  fore- 
heads were  armed  with  iron  plates.  It  was  expected 
that  the  gates  would  yield  to  the  shock  of  these  tiving 
battering-rams.  But  the  huge  beasts  no  sooner  felt  the 
£nglish  musket  balls  than  they  turned  round,  and  rushed 
furiously  away,  trampling  on  the  multitude  wliich  had 
n^ged  them  forward.  A  raft  was  launched  on  the  water 
which  filled  one  part  of  the  ditch.  Clive,  perceiving 
tliat  Ills  gunners  at  that  post  did  not  understand  their 
business  took  the  management  of  a  piece  of  artiiieiy 
himself,  and  cleared  the  raft  in  a  few  minutes.  Where 
the  moat  was  dry  the  assailants  mounted  with  great 
!x>ldness ;  but  they  were  received  with  a  fire  so  heavj 
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ind  M  well  directed,  that  it  soon  quelled  the  courage 
even  of  fanaticism  and  of  intoxication.  The  rear  ranks 
af  the  English  ke])t  the  firont  ranks  supplied  with  a 
constant  succession  of  loaded  muskets,  and  every  shot 
told  on  the  living  mass  below.  After  three  desperate 
onsets,  the  besiegers  retired  behind  the  ditch. 

The  struggle  lasted  about  an  hour.  Four  hundred 
of  the  assailants  feU.  The  garrison  lost  only  five  or  six 
men.  The  besieged  passed  an  anxious  night,  lookisg 
for  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  But  when  day  broke,  the 
enemy  were  no  more  to  be  seen.  They  had  retired, 
leaving  to  the  English  several  guns  and  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition. 

The  news  was  received  at  Fort  St.  Geoige  with 
transports  of  joy  and  pride.  Clive  was  justly  regarded 
as  a  man  equal  to  any  command.  Two  hundred  Eng- 
lish soldiers  and  seven  hundred  sepoys  were  sent  to  hint, 
and  with  this  force  he  instantly  commenced  offensi\e 
operations.  He  took  the  fort  of  Tunery,  effected  a 
junction  with  a  divisicm  of  Morari  Row^s  army,  and 
hastened,  by  forced  marches,  to  attack  Rajah  Sabib, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  about  five  thousand  men,  of 
whom  thi*ee  hundred  were  French.  The  action  was 
sharp ;  but  Clive  gained  a  complete  victory.  The^  mili- 
tary chest  of  Rajah  Sahib  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
•conquerors.  Six  hundred  sepoys  who  had  served  in  the 
enemy's  army,  came  over  to  Olive's  quarters  and  were 
taken  into  the  British  service.  Canjeveram  surrendered 
•without  a  blow.  The  governor  of  Amee  deserted 
Chunda  Saldb,  and  recognised  the  title  of  Mahommed 
Ml 

Had  the  entire  direction  of  the  wai*  been  intrusted 
'o  Clive,  it  would  probably  have  been  brought  to  a 
ipeedy  close.    But  the  timidity  and  incapacity  which 
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appeared  in  all  the  movements  of  the  English,  excopl 
where  he  was  personally  present,  protracted  the  8tnig« 
gle.  The  Mahrattas  muttered  that  liLs  soldiers  were 
of  a  different  race  from  the  British  whom  they  fomid 
elsewhere.  The  efiect  of  this  languor  was  that  in  no 
long  time  Bajah  Sahib,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  in  which  were  four  hundred  French  troops,  ap- 
peared almost  under  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  George,  and 
laid  waste  the  villas  and  gardens  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  English  settlement.  But  he  was  again  encoun- 
tered and  defeated  by  Clive.  More  than  a  hundred 
of  the  French  were  killed  or  taken,  a  loss  more  serious 
than  that  of  thousands  of  natives.  The  victoriom 
army  marched  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Fort  St 
David.  On  the  road  lay  the  City  of  tlie  Victory  of 
Dupleiz,  and  the  stately  monument  which  was  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  triumphs  of  France  in 
the  East.  Clive  ordered  both  the  city  and  the  mon- 
ument to  be  rased  to  the  gix)und.  He  was  induced, 
we  believe,  to  take  tliis  step,  not  by  personal  or  na- 
tional malevolence,  but  by  a  just  and  profound  p<dicy. 
The  town  and  its  pompous  name,  the  pillar  and  its 
vaunting  inscriptions,  were  among  the  devices  by 
which  Dupleix  had  laid  the  pubhc  mind  of  India 
mder  a  spell.  This,  spell  it  was  Clivers  business  to 
break.  The  natives  had  been  taught  that  France 
was  confessedly  the  first  power  in  Europe,  and  that 
the  English  did  not  presume  to  dispute  her  suprem- 
acy. No  measure  could  be  more  effectual  for  the  re- 
moving of  this  delusion  than  the  public  and  solemn 
aemoiition  of  tlie  French  trophies. 

The  government  of  Madras,  encouraged  by  these 
events,  determined  to  send  a  strong  detachment,  undef 
Clive,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Trichinopoly.  Baf 
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jast  at  thifi  conjuncture,  Major  Lawrenci^  arrived  hxxa: 
England,  and  assumed  the  chief  comnvand.  From 
the  waywardness  and  impatience  of  control  which  liad 
characterized  Clive,  both  at  school  and  in  the  counting* 
house,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  not, 
after  such  achievements,  act  with  zeal  and  good  hu- 
mour in  a  subordinate  capacity.  But  Lawrence  had 
early  treated  him  with  kindness  ;  and  it  is  bare  justice 
to  Olive  to  say  that,  proud  and  overbearing  as  he  was, 
kindness  was  never  tlu*own  away  upon  him.  He 
cheerfully  placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  his  old 
Mend,  and  exerted  himself  as  strenuously  in  the  sec* 
ond  post  as  he  could  have  done  in  the  first.  Lawrence 
well  knew  the  value  of  such  assistance.  Though  him- 
self gifted  with  no  intellectual  &culty  higher  than  plain 
good  s^ise,  he  fully  appreciated  the  powers  of  his  bril- 
Uant  coadjutor.  Though  he  had  made  a  methodical 
study  of  military  tactics,  and,  like  all  men  regularly 
bred  to  a  profession,  was  disposed  to  look  with  disdain 
on  interlopers,  he  had  yet  liberality  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Olive  was  an  exception  to  common  rules. 
"  Some  people,"  he  wrote,  "  are  pleased  to  term  Oap- 
tain  Olive  fortunate  and  lucky;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
from  the  knowledge  I  hare  of  the  gentleman,  he  de- 
served and  might  expect  from  his  conduct  every  thing 
IS  it  fell  out ;  —  a  man  of  an  undaimted  resolution,  of 
a  cool  temper,  and  of  a  presence  of  mind  which  nevei 
left  him  in  the  greatest  danger — bom  a  soldier;  for, 
without  a  military  education  of  any  sort,  or  much  con- 
versing with  any  of  the  profession,  from  his  judgment 
»nd  good  sense,  he  led  on  an  army  like  an  experienced 
officer  and  a  brave  soldier,  with  a  prudence  that  cer< 
lainly  warranted  success." 
The  French  had  no  commander  to  oppose  to  the  twi 
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iriends.  Dupkix,  not  uiferior  in  talents  for  negotiation 
and  intrigne  to  any  £ur(^ean  who  has  borne  a  part  io 
the  revolutions  of  India,  was  iU  qualified  to  direct  in 
person  military  operations.  He  had  not  been  bred  a 
soldier,  and  had  no  inclination  to  become  on^.  Hie 
enemies  accused  him  of  personal  cowardice  ;  and  he 
defended  himself  in  a  strain  worthy  of  Captain  Bobo- 
dil.  He  kept  away  from  shot,  he  said,  because  silence 
and  tranquillity  were  propitious  to  his  genius,  and  he 
found  it  difficult  to  pursue  his  meditations  amidst  the 
noise  of  fire-arms.  He  was  thus  under  the  necessity 
of  intnisting  to  others  the  execution  of  his  great  war- 
like designs  ;  and  he  bitterly  complained  that  he  was  ill 
served.  He  had  indeed  been  assisted  by  one  officer  of 
eminent  merit,  the  celebrated  Bussy.  But  Bussy  had 
marched  northward  with  the  Nizam,  and  was  ftilly 
employed  in  looking  after  his  own  interests,  and  those 
of  France,  at  the  court  of  that  prince.  Among  the 
officers  who  remained  with  Dupleix,  there  was  not  a 
single  man  of  capacity  ;  and  many  of  th^  were  boys, 
at  whose  ignorance  and  folly  the .  common  soldim 
laughed. 

The  English  triumphed  everywhere.  The  be- 
siegers of  Trichinopoly  were  themselves  besi^ed  and 
compelled  to  capitulate.  Chunda  Sahib  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  put  to  death,  at  the 
instigation  probably  of  his  competitor,  Mahommed  Ah. 
The  spirit  of  Dupleix,  however,  was  unconquerable,  and 
iiis  resources  inexhaustible.  From  his  employers  in 
Europe  he  no  long^  received  help  or  countenance?. 
They  condemned  his  policy.  They  gave  him  no  pe« 
;:um'ary  assistance.  They  sent  him  for  troops  only  the 
tweepings  of  the  galleys.  Yet  still  he  pmisted,  ia- 
trigi^  bribeil,  promisad,  lavished  liis  private  fortune) 
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itraiued  liis  credit,  procured  new  diplomas  icaa  Delhi, 
raised  up  new  enemies  to  the  government  of  Madras  on 
every  side,  and  found  tools  even  among  the  allies  of  the 
English  Company.  But  all  was  in  vain.  Slowly,  but 
steadily,  the  power  of  Britain  continued  to  increase,  and 
that  of  France  to  decline. 

The  health  of  Clive  had  never  been  good  during  his 
residence  in  India ;  and  his  constitution  was  now  so 
much  impaired  that  he  determined  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Before  his  departure  he  undertook  a  service  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  performed  it  with  his  usual 
vigour  and  dexterity.  The  forts  of  Covelong  and  Chin- 
gleput  were  occupied  by  Frencli  garrisons.  It  was  de- 
termined to  send  a  force  against  them.  But  the  only 
force  available  for  this  puq^ose  was  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion that  no  officer  but  CUye  would  risk  his  reputation 
by  commanding  it.  It  consisted  of  five  hundred  newly 
levied  sepoys,  and  two  himdred  recruits  who  had  just 
landed  from  England,  and  who  were  the  worst  and 
lowest  wretches  that  the  Company's  crimps  could  pick 
up  in  the  flash-houses  of  London.  Clive,  ill  and  ex- 
hausted as  he  was,  undertook  to  make  an  aimy  of  thi» 
imdiscipUned  rabble,  and  marched  with  them  to  Cove* 
long.  A  shot  from  the  fort  killed  one  of  these  extraor^ 
dinary  soldiers ;  on  which  all  the  rest  &ced  about  and 
ran  away,  and  it  ^-as  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
Clive  rallied  them.  On  another  occasion,  the  noise  of 
a.  gun  terrified  the  sentinels  so  much  that  one  of  them 
trsi  found,  some  hours  later,  at  the  bottom  of  a  welL 
iM\y&  gradually  accustomed  them  to  danger,  and,  by 
exposing  Iximself  constantly  in  the  most  perilous  sittMip 
lions,  shamed  them  into  courage.  He  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  respectable  force  out  of  his  un- 
promising materials.    CoTelong  &11.    Clive  leanied 


sued  the  ftigitives  to  the  gates  of 
instantly  to  that  fastness,  reputed' 
in  India,  made  a  breach,  and  was  i 
ing,  when  the  French  commandaD 
tired  with  his  men.  ' 

CHve  returned  to  Madras  victc 
of  health  which  rendered  it  impoi 
main  there  long.  He  married  at 
lady  of  the  name  of  Maskelyne,  a 
mathematician,  who  long  held  the 
Royal.  She  is  described  as  har 
plished  ;  and  her  husband's  letter 
proofe  that  he  was  devotedly  attach 

Almost  immediately  after  the  i 
barked  with  his  bride  for  Elnglar 
very  diflferent  person  from  the  po< 
had  been  sent  out  ten  years  before 
He  was  only  twenty-seven  ;  yet 
respected  him  as  one  of  her  first  s 
then  general  peace  in  Europe.  Tl 
only  part  of  the  world  where  the 
were  in  arms  against  each  other. 
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England,  he  found  himself  an  object  jf  general  tnteresi 
and  admiration.  The  East  India  Company  thanked 
him  fur  his  services  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  bestowed 
on  ^aim  a  sword  set  with  diamonds.  With  rare  deUcacy, 
he  refused  to  receive  this  token  of  gratitude,  unless  a 
aimilar  compliment  were  paid  to  his  friend  and  com- 
mander, Lawrence. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Clive  was  most  cor* 
dially  welcomed  home  by  his  family,  who  were  de- 
lighted by  his  success,  though  Uiey  seem  to  have  been 
hardly  able  to  comprehend  how  their  naughty  idle 
Bobby  had  become  so  great  a  man.  His  fiither  had 
been  singularly  hard  of  belief.  Not  until  the  news  of 
the  defence  of  Arcot  arrived  in  England  was  the  old 
gentleman  heard  to  growl  out  that,  ait&r  all,  the  booby 
had  something  in  him.  His  expressions  of  approbation 
became  stronger  and  stronger  as  news  arrived  of  one 
brilliant  exploit  after  another;  and  he  was  at  length 
immoderately  fond  and  proud  of  his  son. 

Olive's  relations  had  very  substantial  reasons  for 
rejoicing  at  his  return.  Considerable  sums  of  prize 
money  had  fallen  to  his  share ;  and  he  had  brought 
home  a  moderate  fortune,  part  of  which  he  expended 
in  extricating  his  &ther  from  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
in  rcJeeming  the  &mily  estate.  The  remainder  he 
appears  to  have  dissipated  in  the  course  of  about  two 
years.  He  lived  splendidly,  dressed  gaily  even  for 
those  times,  kept  a  carriage  and  saddle  horses,  and,  not 
content  with  these  ways  of  getting  rid  of  his  money, 
resorted  to  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  of  all  modes 
i>f  0%'acnation,  a  contested  election  followed  by  a  peti- 
tion. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  election  of  1754,  the  gov- 
imment  was  in  a  very  singular  state.    There  was 
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during  some  years.  The  small  fi 
held  together  by  the  influence  as 
Frederic,  had  been  dispersed  b) 
every  public  man  of  distinguish^ 
dom,  whatever  his  early  connectic 
was  in  office,  and  called  himset 
extraordinary  appearance  of  com 
sive.  The  administration  itaelf  w 
enmities  and  conflicting  pretensioi 
of  its  members  was  to  depress  and 
The  prime  minister,  Newcastle,  ' 
and  perfidious,  was  at  once  detes 
some  of  the  most  important  membe 
and  by  none  more  than  by  Henr 
at  War.  This  able,  daring,  and  ) 
every  opportunity  of  crossing  th 
Treasury,  from  whom  he  well  ki 
to  dread  and  little  to  hope  ;  for  Ni 
life  equally  afraid  of  breaking  witli 
promoting  tliem. 

Newcastle  had  set  his  heart  on 
bers  for  St.  MichaeU  one  of  ^ 
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was  presented  against  the  return,  and  was  backed  by 
ihe  whole  mfluence  of  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle. 

The;  case  was  heard,  according  to  the  usage  of  that 
time,  before  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  Quesi 
aons  respecting  elections  were  then  considered  merely 
18  party  questions.  Judicial  impartiality  was  not 
even  aflTected.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  openly  that,  in  election  battles,  there  ouglit 
to  be  UD  quarter.  On  the  present  occasion  the  excite- 
ment was  great.  The  matter  really  at  issue  was,  not 
whether  Clive  had  been  properly  or  improperly  re^ 
turned,  but  whether  Newcastle  or  Fox  was  to  be  master 
of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  and  consequently  iBrst 
minister.  The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate,  and 
success  seemed  to  lean  sometimes  to  one  side  and  some- 
times to  the  other.  Fox  put  forth  all  his  rare  powers 
of  debate,  beat  half  the  lawyers  in  the  House  at  their 
own  weapons,  and  carried  division  after  division  against 
the  whole  influence  of  the  Treasury.  The  conmiittee 
decided  in  Olive's  favour.  But  when  the  resolution 
was  reported  to  the  House,  things  took  a  di^erent 
course.  The  remnant  of  the  Tory  Oppoention,  con- 
temptible as  it  was,  had  yet  sufficient  weight  to  turn 
the  scale  between  the  nictdy  balanced  parties  of  New- 
castle and  Fox.  Newcastle  the  Tories  could  only 
^espise.  Fox  they  hated,  as  the  boldest  and  most 
subtle  politician  and  the  ablest  debater  among  the 
Whigs,  as  the  steady  firiend  of  Walpole,  as  the  devoteil 
adherent  of  the  Duke  of  Oumberland.  After  wavei^ 
ing  till  the  last  moment,  they  determined  to  vote  in  a 
body  with  the  Prime  Minister's  firiend^.  The  con- 
vcquence  was  that  the  House,  by  a  small  majority, 
rescinded  the  decision  of  the  committee,  and  Olive  ^ai 
inscated. 
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Ejected  fioni  Parliament,  and  straitened  in  his  means, 
he  naturally  began  to  look  again  towaids  India.  The 
Company  and  the  Government  were  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  services.  A  treaty  favourable  to 
England  had  indeed  been  concluded  in  the  Camatic« 
Dupleix  had  been  superseded,  and  had  returned  with 
the  wreck  of  his  immense  fortune  to  Europe,  where 
calumny  and  chicanery  soon  hunted  him  to  his  grave. 
But  many  signs  indicated  that  a  war  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  was  at  hapd ;  and  it  was  therefore 
thought  desirable  to  send  an  able  conunander  to  the 
Company^s  settlements  in  India.  The  Directors  ap- 
pointed Olive  governor  of  Fort  St.  David.  The  King 
gave  him  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  British  army,  and  in  1755  he  again  sailed  for 
Asia. 

The  first  service  on  which  he  was  employed  after 
his  retmn  to  the  East  was  the  reduction  of  the  strong- 
hold of  Gheriah.  This  fortress,  built  on  a  craggy 
promontory,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  was 
the  den  of  a  pirate  named  Angna,  whose  barks  had 
long  been  the  terror  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Admiral 
Watson,  who  commanded  the  English  squadron  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  burned  Angria's  fleet,  while  Clive 
attacked  the  fastness  by  land.  The  place  soon  fell, 
and  a  booty  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  divided  among  die  conquerors. 

After  this  exploit,  Clive  proceeded  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Fort  St.  David.  Before  he  had  been  there 
two  months,  he  received  intelligence  which  called  forth 
all  tlie  energy  of  his  bold  and  active  mind. 

Of  the  provinces  which  had  been  subject  to  the 
house  of  Tamerlane,  tlie  wealthiest  was  Bengal.  No 
part  of  India  possessed  such  natural  advvitages  both 
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for  agriculture  and  for  commerce.  The  Gauges,  rush- 
ing  through  a  hundred  channels  to  the  sea,  has  formed 
a  vast  plain  of  rich  mould  which,  even  under  the  ti*opi- 
cal  sky,  rivals  the  verdiure  of  an  EngUsh  April.  The 
rice  fields  yield  an  increase  such  as  is  elsewhere 
unknown.  Spices,  sugar,  vegetable  oils,  are  produced 
with  marvellous  exuberance.  The  rivers  dford  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fish.  The  desolate  iskudi 
along  the  sea-coast,  overgrown  by  noxious  vegetation, 
and  swarming  with  deer  and  tigers,  supply  the  culti- 
vated districts  with  abundance  of  salt.  The  great 
stream  which  fertilises  the  soil  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
chief  highway  of  Eastern  commerce.  On  its  banks, 
and  on  those  of  its  tributary  wateni,  are  the  wealthiest 
marts,  the  most  splendid  capitals,  and  the  most  sacred 
shrines  of  India.  The  tyranny  of  man  had  for  ages 
*  struggled  in  vain  agaixist  the  overflowing  bounty  of 
nature.  In  spite  of  the  Mussulman  despot  and  of  the 
Mahratta  freebooter,  Bengal  was  known  through  the 
East  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  the  rich  kingdom. 
Its  population  multipUed  exceedingly.  Distant  pi:ov- 
inces  were  nourished  fix>m  the  overflowing  of  its 
granaiies ;  and  the  noUe  ladies  of  London  and  Paris 
were  clothed  in  the  delicate  produce  of  its  looms.  The 
race  by  whom  this  rich  tract  was  peopled,  enervated  by 
a  soft  chmate  and  accustomed  to  peacefiil  employments, 
bore  the  same  relation  to  other  Asiatics  which  Uie 
Asiatics  generally  bear  to  the  bold  and  energetic  chil- 
dren of  Europe.  The  Castilians  have  a  proverb,  tliat 
Lu  Yalencui  the  earth  is  water  and  tlie  men  women ; 
And  the  description  is  at  least  equally  appUcable  to  the 
vast  plain  of  the  Lower  Granges.  Whatever  the 
Bengalee  does  he  does  languidly.  His  favourite  pup> 
iuits  are  sedentary.    He  shrinks  from  bodily  exertion 
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andy  though  voluble  in  ^lispnte,  and  singularly  perti 
nacious  in  the  war  of  chicane,  he  isddom  engages  in  a 
personal  conflict,  and  scarcely  ever  enlists  as  a  soldier. 
We  doubt  whether  there  be  a  hundred  genuine  Ben- 
galees in  the  whole  army  of  the  East  India  Company. 
There  never,  perhaps,  existed  a  people  so  thoroughly 
fitted  by  nature  and  by  hiibit  for  a  foreign  yoke. 

The  gi*eat  commercial  companies  of  Eiu'ope  had  long 
possessed  fectories  in  Bengal.  The  French  were  set- 
tled, as  they  still  are,  at  Chandemagore  on  the  Hoog- 
iey.  Higher  up  the  stream  the  Dutch '  traders  held 
Chinsurah.  Nearer  to  the  sea,  the  English  had  built 
Fort  William.  A  church  and  ample  warehouses  rose 
in  the  vicinity.  A  row  rf  spacious  houses,  belonging 
to  the  chief  factors  of  the  East  India  Company,  lined 
the  banks  of  the  rivet ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
sprung  up  a  large  and  busy  native  town,  where  some 
Hindoo  merchants  of  great  opulence  had  fixed  their 
abode.  But  the  tract  now  covered  by  the  palaces  of 
Chowringhee  contained  only  a  few  miserable  huts 
thatched  with  straw.  A  jui^le,  abandoned  to  water- 
fowl and  aUigators,  covered  the  site  of  the  present 
Citadel,  and  the  Course,  which  is  now  daily  crowded 
at  sunset  with  the  gayest  equipages  of  Calcutta.  For 
the  ground  on  which  the  settlement  stood,  the  English, 
like  other  great  landholders,  paid  rent  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  were,  like  other  great  landholders, 
permitted  to  exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction  within  their 
domain. 

The  great  province  of  Bengal,  together  with  Orissa 
and  Bahar,  had  long  been  governed  by  a  viceroy, 
whom  the  EngUsh  called  Aliveixly  Khan,  and  who, 
Ike  the  other  viceroys  of  the  Mogul,  had  become 
rirtually  hidependent     He  died  in  1756,  and  the 
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sovereignty  descended  to  his  grandson,  a  youth  undei 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  bore  the  name  of  Surajah 
Dowlah.  Oriental  despots  are  perhaps  the  worst  class 
of  human  beings;  and  this  unhappy  boy  was  one 
of  the  worst  specimens  of  his  class.  His  understand- 
'ng  was  naturally  feeble,  and  his  temper  naturally 
unamiable.  His  education  had  been  such  as  would 
have  enervated  even  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  perverted 
even  a  generous  dbposition.  He  was  unreasonable, 
because  nobody  ever  dared  to  reason  with  him,  and 
selfish,  because  he  had  never  been  made  to  feel  himself 
dependent  on  the  good  will  of  others.  Early  debauch- 
ery had  unnerved  his  body  and  his  mind.  He  in- 
dulged immoderately  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  which 
inflamed  his  weak  brain  almost  to  madness.  His 
chosen  companions  were  flatterers  sprung  £rom  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  and  recommended  by  nothing  but 
buffoonery  and  servility.  It  is  said  that  he  had  arrived 
at  that  last  stage  of  human  depravity,  when  cruelty 
becomes  pleasing  for  its  own  sake,  when  the  sight  of 
pain  as  pain,  where  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained,  no 
offence  punished,  no  danger  averted,  is  an  agreeable 
excitement.  It  had  early  been  his  amusement  to 
torture  beasts  and  birds ;  and,  when  he  grew  up,  he 
enjoyed  with  still  keener  relish  the  misery  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

From  a  child  Surajah  Dowlah  had  hated  the  Eng- 
lish. It  was  his  whim  to  do  so  ;  and  his  wliims  were 
never  opposed.  He  had  also  f<»rmed  a  very  exa^erated 
notion  of  the  wealth  which  might  be  obtained  by  plun- 
dering them ;  and  his  feeble  and  uncultivated  mind  was 
incapable  of  perceiving  that  the  riches  of  Calcutta,  had 
Uiey  been  even  greater  than  he  imagined,  would  not 
xunpensate  him  for  what  he  must  lose,  if  the  European 
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trade,  of  which  Bengal  was  a  cliief  seat,  sLoiild  be 
driven  by  his  violence  to  some  other  quarter.  Pietexti 
for  a  quarrel  were  readily  found.  The  English,  in  ex- 
|)ectation  of  a  war  with  France,  had  begun  to  fortify 
their  settlement  without  special  permission  from  the 
Nabob.  A  rich  native,  whom  he  longed  to  plunder, 
had  taken  refuge  at  Calcutta,  and  had  not  been  deliv- 
ered up.  On  such  grounds  as  these  Surajah  Dowlah 
inarched  with  a  great  army  against  Fort  William. 

The  servants  of  the  Company  at  Madras  had  been 
forced  by  Dupleix  to  become  statesmen  and  soldiers. 
Those  in  Bengal  were  still  mere  traders,  and  were  tcn^ 
rified  and  bewildered  by  the  approaching  danger.  The 
governor,  who  had  heard  much  of  Surajali  Dowlah's 
cruelty,  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  jumped  into  a 
boat,  and  took  refuge  in  tlie  nearest  ship.  The  mili- 
tary commandant  thought  that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  follow  so  good  an  example.  The  fort  was  taken 
after  a  feeble  resistance ;  and  great  numbers  of  the 
English  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
Nabob  seated  himself  with  regal  pomp  in  the  principal 
hall  of  the  factory,  and  ordered  Mr.  Holwell,  the  first 
in  rank  among  the  prisoners,  to  be  brought  before  him. 
His  Highness  talked  about  the  insolence  of  the  English, 
and  grumbled  at  the  smallness  of  the  treasure 'which  he 
had  found ;  but  promised  to  spare  their  lives,  and  re- 
tired to  rest. 

Then  was  committed  that  great  crime,  memorable  for 
tts  singular  atrocity,  memorable  for  the  tremendous  ret- 
ribution by  which  it  was  fbllowed.  The  English  cap- 
tives were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  guards,  and  the 
guards  determined  to  secure  them  for  the  night  in  the 
prison  .)f  the  garrison,  a  chamber  known  by  die  fearfrd 
aame  of  the  Black  Hole.    Even  for  a  single  European 
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cialefiijctor,  that  dungeon  woukl,  in  such  a  cliroate,  have 
oeen  too  close  and  narrow.  The  space  was  only  twenty 
feet  square.  The  air-holes  were  small  and  obstructed. 
It  was  the  summer  solstice,  the  season  when  the  fierce 
hoat  of  Bengal  can  scarcely  be  rendered  tolerable  to 
natives  of  England  by  lofty  halls  and  by  the  constant 
waving  of  fans.  The  number  of  the  prisoners  was  one 
hundred  and  forty-six.  When  they  were  ordered  to 
enter  the  cell,  they  imagined  that  the  soldiers  were 
joking ;  and,  being  in  high  spirits  on  account  of  the 
promise  of  the  Nabob  to  spare  their  lives,  they  laughed 
and  jested  at  the  absurdity  of  the  notion.  They  soon 
discovered  their  mistake.  They  expostulated ;  they 
entreated  ;  but  in  vain.  The  guards  threatened  to  cut 
down  all  who  hesitated.  The  captives  were  driven  into 
the  cell  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  the  door  was  in- 
stantly shut  and  locked  upon  them. 

Nothing  in  history  or  fiction,  not  even  the  story 
which  Ugolino  told  in  the  sea  of  everlasting  ice,  af^er 
he  had  wiped  his  bloody  Hps  on  the  scalp  of  his  mur- 
derer, approaches  the  horrors  which  were  recounted  by 
the  few  survivors  of  that  night.  They  cried  for  mercy. 
They  strove  to  burst  the  door.  Holwell  who,  even  in 
that  extremity,  retained  some  presence  of  mind,  offered 
large  bribes  to  the  gaolers.  But  the  answer  was  that 
nothing  could  be  done  without  the  Nabob's  orders,  that 
the  Nabob  was  asleep,  and  that  he  would  be  angry  if 
anybody  woke  him.  Then  the  prisoners  went  maH 
with  despair.  They  trampled  each  other  down,  fbughi 
for  the  places  at  the  windows,  fought  for  the  pittance 
of  water  with  whicn  the  cruel  mercy  of  the  murderers 
mocked  their  agonies,  raved,  prayed,  blasphemed,  im- 
plored the  guards  to  fire  among  them.  The  gaolers  in 
the  mean  time  held  lights  to  the  bars,  and  shouted  witli 
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laughter  at  tlie  frantic  struggles  of  their  vietims.  At 
iengtli  the  tumult  died  away  in  law  gaspings  and  mean- 
ings. The  day  broke.  The  Nabob  had  slept  off  his 
debauch,  and  permitted  the  door  to  be  opened.  But  it 
was  some  time  before  the  soldiers  could  make  a  lano 
for  the  survivors,  by  piling  up  on  each  side  the  heaps 
of  corpses  on  which  the  burning  climate  had  already 
begun  to  do  its  loathsome  work.  When  at  length  a 
passage  was  made,  twenty-three  ghastly  figures,  such 
as  their  own  mothers  would  not  have  known,  staggered 
one  by  one  out  of  the  charnel-house.  A  pit  was  in- 
stantly dug.  The  dead  bodies,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  in  number,  were  flung  into  it  promiscuously  and 
covered  up. 

But  these  things  which,  after  the  hfee  of  more  than 
eighty  years,  cannot  be  told  or  read  without  hoiror, 
awakened  neither  r^norse  nor  pity  in  the  bosom  of  the 
savage  Nabob.  He  inflicted  no  punishment  on  the 
murderers.  He  showed  no  tenderness  to  the  survivors. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  from  whom  nothing  to  be 
got,  were  suffered  to  depart ;  but  those  from  whom  it, 
was  thought  that  any  thing  could  be  extorted  were 
treated  vrith  execrable  cruelty.  Holwell,  unable  to 
walk,  was  carried  before  the  tyrant,  who  reproached 
him,  threatened  him,  and  sent  him  up  tlie  country  in 
irons,  together  with  some  other  gentlemen  who  were 
suspected  of  knowing  more  than  they  chose  to  tell  about 
the  treasures  of  the  Company.  These  perscNOSi  still 
flowed  down  by  the  sufferings  of  that  great  agony,  were 
lodged  in  miserable  sheds,  and  fed  only  with  grain  and 
water,  till  at  length  the  intercessions  of  the  fiemale  rela- 
tions of  the  Nabob  procured  tht^r  release.  One  £ng- 
Hshwoman  had  survived  that  night  She  was  placed  is 
.4i(}  harc»n  of  the  Prince  at  Moorshedabad. 
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Surajah  Dowlah,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  lettei's  to  hii 
nominal  sovereign  at  Delhi,  describing  the  late  conquest 
m  the  most  pompous  language.  He  j^laced  a  garrison 
ni  Fort  William,  forbade  Englishmen  to  dwell  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  directed  that,  in  memory  of  hia 
great  actions,  Calcutta  should  thenceforward  be  called 
Alinagore,  that  is  to  say,  the  Port  of  God. 

In  August  the  ne^V8  of  the  fell  of  Calcutta  reached 
Madras,  and  excited  the  fiercest  and  bitterest  resent- 
ment. The  cry  of  the  whole  settlement  was  for  ven- 
geance. Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of 
the  intelligence  it  was  determined  that  an  expedition 
should  be  sent  to  the  Hoogley,  and  that  Clive  should  be 
at  the  head  of  the  land  forces.  The  naval  armament 
was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Watson.  Nine 
hundred  English  infantry,  fine  troops  and  full  of  spirit, 
and  fifteen  hundred  sepoys,  composed  the  army  which 
sailed  to  punish  a  Prince  who  had  more  subjects  than 
Lewis  the  Fifteenth  or  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 
In  October  the  expedition  sailed ;  but  it  had  to  make 
its  way  against  adverse  winds,  and  did  not  reach  Bengal 
till  December. 

The  Nabob  was  revelling  in  fencied  security  at  Moor- 
shedabad.  He  was  so  profoundly  ignorant  cf  the  state 
of  foreign  countries  that  he  oftien  used  to  say  that 
there  were  not  ten  thousand  men  in  all  Europe ;  and 
it  had  never  occurred  to  him  as  possible,  that  the  Eng- 
lish would  dare  to  invade  his  dominions.  But,  though 
undisturbed  by  any  fear  of  their  military  power,  he 
began  to  miss  them  greatly.  His  revenues  fell  off; 
and  hia  ministers  succeeded  in  making  him  understand 
that  a  ruler  may  sometimes  find  it  more  profitable  to 
protect  traders  in  the  open  enjoyment  of  their  gaina 
than  to  put  them  to  the  twtore  for  the  purpose  of  dia* 
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covering  hidden  chests  of  gold  and  jewels.  He  was 
ah*eady  disposed  to  permit  the  Company  to  resume 
its  mercantile  operations  in  his  countiy,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  news  that  an  English  armament  was  in  the 
Hoogley.  He  instantly  ordered  all  his  troops  to  as- 
semble at  Moorshedabad,  and  marched  towards  Cal- 
cutta. 

Clive  had  commenced  operations  witli  his  usual  vi^ 
our.  He  took  Budgebudge,  routed  the  garrison  of 
Fort  William,  recovered  Calcutta,  stormed  and  sacked 
Hoogley.  The  Nabob,  already  disposed  to  make  some 
concessions  to  the  English,  was  confirmed  in  his  pacific 
disposition  by  these  proofs  of  their  power  and  spirit. 
He  accordingly  made  overtures  to  the  chie&  of  the 
invading  armament,  and  offered  to  restore  the  fiu^toiy, 
and  to  give  compensation  to  those  whom  he  had 
despoiled. 

Clive's  profession  was  war ;  and  he  felt  that  there 
was  something  discreditable  in  an  accommodation  with 
Surajah  Dowlah.  But  his  power  was  limited.  A  com- 
mittee, chiefly  composed  of  servants  of  the  Company 
who  had  fled  from  Calcutta,  had  the  principal  direction 
of  afiairs ;  and  these  persons  were  eager  to  be  restored 
to  their  posts  and  compensated  for  their  losses.  The 
government  of  Madras,  apprised  that  war  had  com- 
menced in  Europe,  and  apprehensive  of  an  attack  &om 
the  French,  became  impatient  for  the  return  of  the 
armament.  The  promises  of  the  Nabob  were  large, 
the  ( hances  of  a  contest  doubtful ;  and  Chve  consented 
to  treat,  though  he  expressed  his  regret  that  things 
should  not  be  concluded  in  so  glorious  a  manner  as  he 
:;ould  have  wished. 

With  this  negotiation  conunences  a  new  chapter  in 
the  life  of  CUve.    Hitherto  he  had  been  merely  a 
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loldier  carrying  into  effect,  with  eminent  ability  and 
valour,  the  plans  of  others.  Hencefoilli  be  is  to  be 
chiefly  regarded  as  a  statesman ;  and  his  military  move- 
ments are  to  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  his  political 
designs.  That  in  liis  new  capacity  he  displayed  great 
ability,  and  obtained  great  success,  is  unquestionable. 
But  it  is  also  unquestionable  that  the  transacdoua  in 
which  he  now  began  to  take  a  part  have  left  a  stain  on 
his  moral  character. 

We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
who  is  obstinately  resolved  to  see  nothing  but  honour 
and  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  his  hero.  But  we  can 
as  little  agree  with  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Clive  was  a  man  to  whom  deception,  when 
it  suited  his  purpose,  never  cost  a  pang."  CUve  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  constitutionally  the  very  opposite  of 
a  knave,  bold  even  to  temerity,  sincere  even  to  indis- 
cretion, hearty  in  friendship,  open  in  enmity.  Neither 
m  his  private  life,  nor  in  those  parts  of  his  public  lifo 
in  which  he  had  to  do  with  his  countrymen,  do  we  find 
any  signs  of  a  propensity  to  cunning.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  all  the  disputes  in  which  he  was  engaged  as 
an  EngUshman  against  Englishmen,  from  his  boxing- 
matches  at  school  to  tliose  stormy  altercations  at  th« 
India  House  and  in  Parliament  amidst  which  his  latei 
years  were  passed,  his  very  &ults  were  those  of  a  high 
and  magnanimous  spirit.  The  truth  seems  to  have 
becrn  that  he  considered  Oriental  poUtics  as  a  game  in 
which  nothing  was  unfair.  He  knew  that  the  standard 
of  morahty  among  the  natives  of  India  differed  widely 
from  that  established  in  England.  He  knew  that  he 
tuid  'o  deal  with  men  destitute  of  what  in  Europe  it 
called  honour,  with  men  who  would  give  any  promise 
without  hesitation,  and  break  any  promise  without 
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lhame,  with  men  who  would  unscrupulously  emplo]^ 
coiTuption,  perjury,  fiwgery,  to  compass  their  encts. 
His  letters  show  that  the  great  difference  between 
Asiatic  and  European  morality  was  constantly  in  his 
thoughts.  He  seems  to  have  imagined,  most  erro- 
neously in  our  opinion,  that  he  could  effect  noth?ng 
against  such  adversaries,  if  he  was  content  to  be  bound 
by  ties  from  which  they  were  free,  if  he  went  on  telling 
truth,  and  hearing  none,  if  he  fidfilled,  to  his  own  hurt, 
all  his  engagements  with  confederates  who  never  kept 
an  engagement  that  was  not  to  their  advantage.  Ac- 
cordingly this  man,  in  the  other  parts  of  his  life  an 
honourable  English  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  was  no 
sooner  matched  against  an  Indian  intriguer,  than  he 
became  himself  an  Indian  intriguer,  and  descended, 
without  scruple,  to  falsehood,  to  hypocritical  caresses, 
to  the  substitution  of  documents,  and  to  the  counter- 
feiting of  hands. 

The  negotiations  between  the  English  and  the  Nabob 
were  carried  on  chiefly  by  two  agents,  Mr.  Watts,  a 
servant  of  the  Company,  and  a  Bengalee  of  the  name 
of  Omichund.  This  Omichund  had  been  one  of  the 
wealthitAst  native  merchants  resident  at  Calcutta,  and 
had  sustained  great  losses  in  consequence  of  the  Nabob's 
expedition  against  that  place.  In  the  course  of  his 
commercial  transactions,  he  had  seen  much  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  serve  as  a  medium 
of  conununication  between  them  and  a  native  court. 
He  possessed  great  influence  with  his  own  race,  and  had 
m  large  measure  the  Hindoo  talents,  quick  observation, 
tact,  dexterity,  perseverance,  and  the  Hindoo  vices,  ser- 
vility, greediness,  and  treachery. 

The  Nabob  behaved  with  all  Ae  fiuthlessness  of  an 
ladian  statesman,  and  with  all  the  levity  of  a  boy  whose 
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mind  had  been  enfeebled  hy  power  and  self-indulgence. 
He  promised,  retracted,  hesitated,  evaded.  At  one 
time  he  advanced  with  his  army  in  a  threatening  man- 
ner towards  Cidcutta ;  but  when  he  saw  the  resolute 
front  which  the  English  pres^ted,  he  fell  back  in  alarm, 
and  consented  to  make  peace  with  them  on  their  own 
terms.  The  treaty  was  no  sooner  concluded  than  he 
formed  new  designs  against  them.  He  intrigued  with 
the  French  authorities  at  Chandemagore.  He  invited 
Bussy  to  march  from  the  Deccan  to  the  Hoogley,  iuid 
to  drive  the  English  out  of  Bengal.  All  this  was  well 
known  to  Clive  and  Watson.  They  determined  ac- 
cordingly to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  to  attack  Chan- 
demagore, before  the  force  there  could  be  strengthened 
by  new  arrivals,  either  from  the  south  of  India,  or  from 
Europe.  Watson  directed  the  expedition  by  water, 
Clive  by  land.  The  success  of  the  combined  move- 
ments was  rapid  and  complete.  The  fort,  the  garrison, 
the  artillery,  the  military  stores,  all  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Near  five  hundred  European  troops 
were  among  the  prisoners. 

The  Nabob  had  feared  and  hated  the  English,  even 
while  he  was  still  able  to  oppose  to  them  their  French 
riirals.  The  French  were  now  vanquished ;  and  he 
began  to  r^ard  the  English  with  still  greater  fear  anrl 
still  greater  hatred.  His  weak  and  unprincipled  mind 
oscillated  between  servility  and  insolence.  One  day  he 
sent  a  large  sum  to  Calcutta,  as  part  of  the  compensa- 
tion due  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  committed.  The 
next  day  he  sent  a  present  of  jewels  to  Bussy,  exhort- 
ing tliat  distinguished  officer  to  hasten  to  protect  Bengal 
against  Clive,  the  daring  in  war,  on  whom,"  says  his 
Highness,  may  all  bad  fartuae  attend."  He  ordered 
lis  am.y  to  march  against  die  English.    He  counter 
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mail  Jed  liis  orders.  He  tore  Clive's  letters.  He  tlie? 
sent  answers  in  the  most  florid  language  of  cciuipliment« 
He  ordered  Watts  out  of  his  presence,  and  threatened 
to  impale  him.  He  again  sent  for  Watts,  and  begged 
pardon  for  the  insult.  In  the  mean  time,  his  wretched 
maladministration,  his  folly,  his  dissolute  manners,  and 
his  love  of  die  lowest  company,  had  disgusted  all  classes 
of  his  subjects,  soldiers,  traders,  civil  functionaries,  the 
proud  and  ostentatious  Mahommedans,  the  timid,  sup- 
ple, and  parsimonious  Hindoos.  A  formidable  confed« 
eracy  was  formed  against  him,  in  which  were  included 
UoyduUub,  the  minister  of  finance,  Meer  Jaffier,  the 
principal  commander  of  the  troops,  and  Jugget  Seit, 
the  ricliest  banker  in  India.  The  plot  was  confided  to 
the  English  agents,  and  a  communication  was  opraed 
between  the  malcontents  at  Moorshedabad  and  the  com- 
mittee at  Calcutta. 

In  the  conmiittee  there  was  much  hesitation;  but 
Clive's  voice  was  given  in  fitvour  of  the  conspirators, 
and  his  vigour  and  firmness  bore  down  all  opposition. 
It  was  determined  that  the  English  should  lend  their 
powerful  assistance  to  depose  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  to 
place  Meer  Jaffier  on  the  throne  of  Bengal.  In  return, 
Meer  Jaffier  promised  ample  compensation  to  the  Com- 
l>any  and  its  servants,  and  a  Ubei^  donative  to  the 
army,  tlie  navy,  and  the  committee.  The  odious  vices 
of  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  wrongs  which  the  English  had 
suffered  at  his  hands,  the  dangers  to  which  our  tiude 
must  have  been  exposed,  had  he  continued  to  reign,  ap- 
pear to  us  fidly  to  justify  the  resolution  of  deposing  him. 
I(ut  nothing  can  justify  the  dissimulation  which  Clive 
stooped  to  practise.  He  wrote  to  Surajah  Donlah  in 
terms  so  affectionate  that  they  for  a  time  lulled  that 
weak  prince  into  perfect  security.    The  same  coorief 
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irho  carried  tiis  soothing  letter,"  as  Clive  calls  it,  to 
the  Nabob,  carried  to  Mr.  Watts  a  letter  in  the  follpw- 
mg  terms :  "  Tell  Meer  Jaffier  to  fear  nothing.  I  will 
join  him  with  five  thousand  men  who  never  tinned 
their  backs.  Assure  him  I  will  march  night  and  day  to 
his  assistance,  and  stand  by  him  as  long  as  I  have  a  man 
left." 

It  was  impossible  that  a  plot  which  had  so  many 
ramifications  should  long  remain  entirely  concealed. 
Enough  reached  the  ears  of  the  Nabob  to  arouse  his 
suspicions.  But  he  was  soon  quieted  by  the  fictions 
and  artifices  which  the  inventive  genius  of  Omichimd 
produced  with  miraculous  readiness.  All  was  going 
well ;  the  plot  was  nearly  ripe ;  when  CHvo  learned 
that  Omichund  was  likely  to  play  ialse.  The  artful 
Bengalee  had  been  promised  a  hberal  compensation  for 
all  that  he  had  lost  at  Calcutta^  But  this  would  not 
satisfy  him.  His  services  had  been  great.  He  held  the 
thread  of  the  whole  intrigue.  By  one  word  breathed 
in  the  ear  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  he  could  undo  all  that  he 
had  done.  The  lives  of  Watts,  of  Meer  Jaffier,  of  all 
the  conspirators,  were  at  his  mercy  ;  and  he  determinerl 
10  take  advantage  of  his  situation  and  to  make  his  owu 
terms.  He  demanded  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  as  the  price  of  his  secrecy  and  of  his  assistance. 
The  committee,  incensed  by  tlie  treachery  and  appalled 
by  the  danger,  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  But 
Clive  was  more  than  Omichund's  match  in  Omichund's 
own  arts.  The  man,  he  said,  was  a  villain.  Any  arti- 
fice which  would  defeat  such  knavery  was  justifiable 
The  best  course  would  be  to  promise  what  was  asked. 
Omichund  would  soon  be  at  their  mercy ;  and  then 
they  might  punish  him  by  withholding  fi*om  him,  not 
Mily  the  bribe  which  ^/e  now  demanded,  but  also  the 
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eompensation  which  all  the  other  sufferers  of  Calcntta 
were  to  receive. 

His  advice  was  taken.  But  how  was  the  wary  and 
lagacious  Hindoo  to  be  deceived  ?  He  had  demandtsJ 
that  an  article  touching  his  claims  should  be  inserted 
in  the  treaty  between  Meer  Jafiier  and  the  English,  and 
he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  saw  it  with  his  own 
eyes.  Clive  had  an  expedient  ready.  Two  treaties 
were  drawn  up,  one  on  white  paper,  the  other  on  red, 
the  former  real,  the  latter  fictitious.  In  the  former 
Omichund^s  name  was  not  mentioned ;  the  latter,  which 
was  to  be  shown  to  him,  contained  a  stipulation  in  his 
favour. 

But  another  difficulty  arose.  Admiral  Watson  had 
scruples  about  signing  the  red  treaty.  Omichund's 
vigilance  and  acuteness  were  such  that  the  absence  of 
so  important  a  name  would  probably  awaken  his  suspi- 
cions. But  Clive  was  not  a  man  to  do  any  thing  by 
halves.  We  almost  blush  to  write  it.  He  forged  Ad- 
miral Watson's  name. 

All  was  now  ready  for  action.  Mr.  Watts  fled 
secretly  fix>m  Moorshedabad.  Clive  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  and  wrote  to  the  Nabob  in  a  tone  very  differ* 
exit  fi*om  that  of  his  previous  letters.  He  set  forth 
all  the  wrongs  which  the  British  had  suffered,  offered 
to  submit  the  points  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  d 
Meer  Jaffier,  and  concluded  by  announcing  that,  aa 
Jie  rains  were  about  to  set  in,  he  and  his  men  would  do 
themselves  the  honour  of  waiting  on  his  Highness  (or 
an  answer. 

Surajah  Dowlah  instantly  assembled  his  whole  force, 
and  marched  to  encounter  the  English.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  Meer  Jaffier  should  separate  himself  from 
Ae  Nabob,  and  carry  oypt  his  dividon  to  Clive.  But| 
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as  tlie  decisive  moment  approached,  the  fears  of  tli€ 
conspirator  overpowered  his  ambition.  Clive  had  ad^ 
vanced  to  Coisimbazar ;  the  Nabob  lay  with  a  mighty 
power  a  few  nules  off  at  Plassey ;  and  still  Meer  Jaf- 
fier  delayed  t(»  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  returned  eva 
Bive  answers  to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  English 
general. 

CUve  was  in  a  painfully  anxious  situation.  He  could 
place  no  confidence  in  the  sincerity  or  in  the  courage 
of  his  confederate :  and  whatever  confidence  he  might 
place  in  his  own  miUtary  talents,  and  in  the  valour  and 
discipline  of  his  troops,  it  was  no  light  thing  to  engage 
an  army  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  his  own.  Before 
him  lay  a  river  over  which  it  was  easy  to  advance,  but 
over  which,  if  things  went  ill,  not  one  of  his  Uttle  band 
would  ever  return.  On  this  occasion,  for  the  first  and 
for  the  last  time,  his  dauntless  spirit,  during  a  few  hours, 
shrank  fi*om  the  fearful  responsibility  of  making  a  de- 
cision. He  called  a  council  of  war.  The  majority 
pronounced  against  fighting;  and  Clive  declared  his 
concurrence  with  the  majority.  Long  aflerwards,  he 
said  that  he  had  never  called  but  one  council  of  war, 
and  that,  if  he  had  taken  the  ad\dce  of  that  council,  the 
British  would  never  have  been  masters  of  Bengal.  But 
&earcely  had  the  meeting  broke  up  when  he  was  himself 
again.  He  retired  alone  under  tlie  shade  of  some  trees, 
and  passed  near  an  hour  there  in  thought.  He  came 
back  determined  to  put  every  thing  to  the  hazard,  und 
gave  orders  that  all  should  be  in  readiness  for  passii^^ 
the  river  on  the  morrow. 

The  river  was  passed ;  and,  at  the  close  of  a  toil- 
some day's  march,  the  army,  long  after  sunset,  took 
up  its  quarters  in  a  grove  of  mango  trees  near  Plassey, 
nitbin  a  mile  of  the  enemy.    Clive  was  unable  to 
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deep  ;  he  heard,  through  the  wliole  night,  the  soand  of 
drums  and  cymbals  from  the  vast  camp  of  the  Nabob. 
It  is  not  strange  that  even  his  stout  heart  should  now 
and  then  have  simk,  when  he  reflected  against  what 
odds,  and  for  what  a  prize,  he  was  in  a  few  hours  to 
contend. 

Nor  was  the  rest  of  Surajah  Dowlah  more  peaceAiL 
His  mind,  at  once  weak  and  stormy,  was  distracted  by 
wild  and  horrible  apprehensions.  Appalled  by  the  great- 
ness and  nearness  of  the  crisis,  distrusting  his  captains, 
dreading  every  one  who  approached  him,  dreading 
to  be  left  alone,  he  sat  gloomily  in  his  tent,  haunted, 
a  Greek  poet  would  have  said,  by  the  ftiries  of  those 
who  had  cursed  him  with  their  last  breath  in  the  Black 
Hole. 

The  day  broke,  the  day  which  was  to  decide  the  &te 
of  India.  At  sunrise,  the  army  of  the  Nabob,  pouring 
through  many  openings  of  the  camp,  began  to  move 
towards  the  grove  where  the  English  lay.  Forty  thou- 
sand in&ntry,  armed  with  firelocks,  pikes,  swords,  bows 
and  arrows,  covered  the  plain.  They  were  accompa- 
nied by  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  largest  aze,  each 
tugged  by  a  long  team  of  white  oxen,  and  each  pushed 
on  irom  behind  by  an  elephant.  Some  smaller  guns, 
under  the  direction  of  a  few  French  auxiliaries,  were 
perhaps  more  formidable.  The  cavalry  were  fifteen 
vhousand,  drawn,  not  firom  the  efieminate  population  of 
Bengal,  but  6rom  the  bolder  race  which  inhabits  the 
Qorthem  provinces ;  and  the  practised  eye  of  Clive  could 
^rceive  tliat  both  the  men  and  the  horses  were  more 
pow  .sriul  than  those  of  the  Camatic.  The  force  which 
he  had  to  oppose  to  this  great  multitude  consisted  of  only 
three  thousand  men.  But  of  these  neariy  a  thousand 
were  English ;  and  all  were  led  by  EngUih  oflBcen,  wai 
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trained  in  the  English  discipline.  Conspicuous  in  the 
ranks  of  the  little  army  were  the  men  of  the  Thirty- 
Ninth  Regiment,  which  still  bears  on  its  colours,  amidst 
many  honourable  additions  won  under  WeUington  in 
Spain  and  Gascony,  the  name  of  Plassey,  and  the  proud 
motto,  Primus  in  Indis. 

The  battle  commenced  with  a  cannonade  in  which 
the  artillery  of  the  Nabob  did  scarcely  any  execution, 
while  the  few  field-pieces  of  the  English  produced 
great  effect.  Several  of  the  most  distinguish^  officers 
in  Surajah  Dowlah's  service  fell.  Disorder  began  to 
spread  through  his  ranks.  His  own  terror  increased 
every  moment.  One  of  the  conspirators  urged  on  him 
the  expediency  of  retreating.  The  insidious  advice, 
agreeing  as  it  did  with  what  his  own  terrors  sug- 
gested, was  readily  received.  He  ordered  his  army 
to  fall  back,  and  this  order  decided  liis  fate.  Clive 
snatched  the  moment,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  ad- 
vance. The  confused  and  dispirited  multitude  gave 
way  before  the  onset  of  disciplined  valour.  No  mob 
attacked  by  regular  soldiers  was  ever  more  com- 
j)letely  routed.  The  little  band  of  Frenchmen,  who 
alone  ventured  to  confront  the  EngUsh,  were  swept 
down  the  stream  of  fugitives.  In  an  hour  the  forces 
of  Surajah  Dowlah  were  dispersed,  never  to  reassem- 
ble. Only  five  hundred  of  the  vanquished  were  slain. 
But  their  camp,  their  guns,  their  ba^age,  innimierable 
waggons,  innumerable  cattle,  remained  in  the  power  of 
the  conquerors.  With  the  loss  of  twenty-two^ldieri 
killed  and  fifty  wounded,  Olive  had  scattered  an  arm) 
of  near  sixty  thousand  men,  and  subdued  an  em]»ife 
larger  and  more  populous  than  Great  Britain. 

Meer  Jaffier  had  given  no  assistance  to  the  English 
during  the  action.    But  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the 
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&te  of  die  day  was  decided,  he  drew  off  his  division 
of  tlie  army,  and,  when  the  battle  was  over,  sent  hii 
congratulations  to  his  ally.  The  next  morning  he 
repaired  to  the  English  quarters,  not  a  httle  uneasy  as 
to  the  reception  which  awaited  him  there.  Ue  gBLva 
evident  signs  of  alarm  when  a  guard  was  drawn  out 
to  receive  him  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  But 
liis  apprehensions  were  speedily  removed.  Chve  came 
fonvard  to  meet  him,  embraced  him,  saluted  him  as 
Nabob  of  the  three  great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  listened  graciously  to  his  apologies,  and 
advised  him  to  march  without  delay  to  Moorshe- 
dabad. 

Surajah  Dowlah  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle 
with  all  the  speed  with  which  a  fleet  camel  could 
carry  him,  and  arrived  at  Moorshedabad  in  Uttle  more 
tlian  twenty-four  hours.  There  he  called  his  coun- 
cillors round  him.  The  wisest  advised  him  to  put 
himself  into  die  hands  of  the  English,  from  whom 
he  had  nothing  worse  to  fear  than  deposition  and 
confinement.  But  he  attributed  this  suggestion  to 
treachery.  Others  urged  him  to  try  the  chance  of 
wai*  again.  He  approved  the  advice,  and  issued  orders 
accordingly.  But  he  wanted  spirit  to  adhere  even 
luring  one  day  to  a  manly  resolution.  He  learned 
that  Meer  Jaffier  had  arriv^ ;  and  his  terrors  became 
insupportable.  Disguised  in  a  mean  dress,  with  a 
cjtiket  of  jewels  in  his  hand,  he  let  himself  down  at 
night  from  a  window  of  his  palace,  and,  accompanied 
by  only  two  attendants,  embarked  on  the  river  Tor 
Patua. 

In  a  few  days  Chve  arrived  at  Moorshedabad, 
escorted  by  two  hundred  English  soldiers  and  three 
aundrod  mpoja.    For  his  residence  had  been  assifined 
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I  palace,  which  was  surrounded  ly  a  garden  so  spa* 
eious  that  all  the  troops  who  acccmijianied  him  could 
courenieutly  encamp  within  it.  The  ceremony  of  tlie 
uistallation  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  instantly  performed. 
Clive  led'  the  new  Nabob  to  the  seat  of  honour,  placed 
liim  on  it,  presented  to  him,  after  the  immemorial 
fashion  of  the  East,  an  offering  of  gold,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  natives  who  filled  the  hall,  congratu- 
lated them  on  the  good  fortune  which  had  fireed  them 
from  a  tyrant.  He  was  compelled  on  this  occasion  to 
use  the  services^  of  an  interpreter ;  for  it  is  remark- 
able that,  long  as  he  resided  in  India,  intimately  ac- 
quainted as  he  was  with  Indian  politics  and  with 
the  Indian  diaracter,  and  adored  as  he  was  by  his 
Indian  soldiery,  he  never  learned  to  express  himself 
with  facility  in  any  Indian  language.  He  is  said  in- 
deed to  have  been  scmietimes  under  the  necessity  of 
employing,  in  his  intercourse  with  natives  of  India,  the 
smattering  of  Portuguese  which  he  had  acquired  when 
a  lad,  in  Braadl. 

The  new  sovereign  was  now  called  upon  to  fulfil  the 
engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  with  lus  allies. 
A  conference  was  hdd  at  the  bouse  of  Jugget  Seit,  the 
great  banker,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  the  necessaiy 
arrangements.  Omichund  came  thither,  fully  behoving 
liiinself  to  stand  high  in  the  favour  of  CKve,  who,  with 
dissimulation  surpassing  even  the  dissimulation  of  Ben- 
had  up  to  that  day  treated  him  with  undiminished 
kindness.  The  white  treaty  was  produced  and  read. 
Clive  then  turned  to  Mr.  Scrafkm,  one  of  the  servants 
0f  the  Company,  and  said  in  English,  It  is  now  time 
to  undeceive  Omichund.'  Omichund,"  said  Mr. 
Bcraflan  in  Hindostanee,  the  red  treaty  is^  a  trick. 
¥w  are  to  have  nothing."    Omchund  fell  back  in 
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to  the  arms  of  liis  attendants.  He  revived;  but  hii 
mind  was  irreparably  ruined*  Clive,  who,  though 
little  troubled  by  scruples  of  conscience  in  lus  deal- 
ings with  Indian  politicians,  was  not  inhuman,  seems  to 
have  been  touched.  He  saw  Omichund  a  few  days 
later,  spoke  to  him  kindly,  advised  him  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  one  of  the  great  temples  of  India,  in  tho 
hope  that  change  of  scene  might  restore  his  health,  and 
was  even  disposed,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed, 
again  to  employ  him  in  the  public  service.  But  from 
the  moment  of  that  sudden  shock,  the  unhappy  man 
sank  gradually  into  idiocy.  He  who  had  formerly 
been  distinguished  f(x  the  strength  of  his  understand- 
ing and  the  simplicity  of  his  habits,  now  squandered 
the  remains  of  his  fortune  on  childish  trinkets,  and 
loved  to  exhibit  himself  dressed  in  rich  garments,  and 
hung  with  precious  stones.  In  this  abject  state  he  lan- 
guished a  few  months,  and  then  died. 

We  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer  any  re- 
marks for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  judgment  of  our 
readers,  with  respect  to  this  transaction,  had  not  Sir 
Jolm  Malcolm  imdertaken  to  defend  it  in  all  its  parts. 
He  regrets,  indeed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
means  so  liable  to  abuse  as  forgery ;  but  he  will  not  ad- 
mit tliat  any  blame  attaches  to  those  who  deceived  the 
deceiver.  He  thinks  that  the  English  were  not  bound 
to  keep  faith  with  one  who  kept  no  &ith  with  them,  and 
that,  if  they  had  frilfilled  their  engagements  with  the 
wily  Bengalee,  so  signal  an  example  of  successfrd  trea- 
son would  have  produced  a  crowd  of  imitators.  Now, 
we  will  not  discuss  this  point  on  any  rigid  principles 
«noiulity.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  so :  for, 
ooking  at  the  question  as  a  question  of  expedien<r)r  in 
tke  lowest  sense  of  the  word,  and  using  no^  argomenti 
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out  such  as  Madiiavelli  might  have  employed  in  his 
conferences  with  Borgia,  we  are  convinced  that  Clive 
was  altogether  in  the  wrong,  and  that  he  committed,  not 
merely  a  crime,  bat  a  blunder.  That  honesty  is  the 
best  policy  is  a  maxim  which  we  firmly  belieye  to  be 
generally  correct,  even  with  respect  to  the  temporal 
interests  of  individuals ;  but  with  respect  to  societies, 
the  iiile  is  subject  to  still  fewer  exceptions,  and  that  for 
this  reason,  that  the  life  of  societies  is  longer  than  the 
life  of  individuals.  It  is  possible  to  mention  men  who 
have  owed  great  worldly  prosperity  to  breaches 
private  faith ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to 
mention  a  state  which  has  on  the  whole  been  a  gainer 
by  a  breach  of  pubUc  fiuth.  The  entire  history  of 
British  India  is  an  illustration  of  the  great  truth,  that 
it  is  not  prudent  to  oppose  perfidy  to  perfidy,  and  that 
the  most  efficient  weapon  with  which  men  can  encoun* 
ter  fidsehood  is  truth.  During  a  long  course  of  years, 
the  English  rulers  of  India,  surroimded  by  aUies  and 
enemies  whom  no  ^gagement  could  bind,  have  gener- 
ally acted  with  sincerity  and  uprightness ;  and  the 
event  has  proved  that  sincerity  and  uprightness  are 
wisdom.  English  valour  and  English  intelligence  have 
done  less  to  extend  and  to  preserve  our  Oriental  em- 
pire than  English  veracity.  All  that  we  could  have 
gained  by  imitatmg  the  doubhngs,  the  evasions,  the 
fictions,  the  perjuries  which  have  been  employed  against 
OS  is  as  notiiing,  when  compared  with  what  ite  have 
gained  by  b^g  the  one  power  in  India  on  whose  word 
t*eliance  can  be  placed.  No  oath  which  superstition 
can  devise,  no  hostage  however  precious,  inspires  a 
hundi  edth  part  of  the  confidence  which  is  produced  by 
vhe  "  yea,  yea,"  and  **  nay,  nay,"  of  a  British  envoy, 
Ko  &stne8s,  however  strong  by  art  or  nature,  gives  U, 
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ks  inmates  a  8e>2iirity  like  that  enjoyed  by  the  chief 
who,  passing  through  the  territories  of  poweifiil  and 
deadly  enemies,  is  armed  with  the  Britisli  guai'aiit'/e. 
The  mightiest  princes  of  the  EasI  can  scarcely,  by  Uie 
offer  of  enormous  usury,  draw  forth  any  portion  of  tho 
wealth  which  is  conceided  under  ihe  hearths  of  their 
subjects.  The  British  Government  offers  little  more 
than  four  per  cent. ;  and  avarice  hastens  to  bring  forth 
tens  of  millions  of  rupees  from  its  most  secret  reposito* 
ries.  A  hostile  monarch  may  promise  mountains  of 
gdd  to  our  sepoys,  on  condition  that  they  will  desert 
the  standard  of  the  Company.  The  Company  promises 
only  a  moderate  pension  after  a  long  service.  But 
every  sepoy  knows  that  the  promise  of  the  Company 
will  be  kept :  he  knows  that  if  he  lives  a  hundred  years 
his  rice  and  salt  are  as  secure  as  the  salary  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General :  and  he  knows  tliat  there  is  not  another 
state  in  India  which  would  not,  in  spite  of  tlie  most 
solemn  vows,  leave  him  to  die  of  hunger  in  a  ditch  as 
soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  be  useful.  The  gi'eatest 
advantage  which  a  government  can  possess  is  to  be  the 
one  trustworthy  government  in  the  midst  of  govern- 
ments which  nobody  can  trust.  This  advantage  we 
enjoy  in  Asia.  Had  we  acted  during  tlie  last  two 
generations  on  the  principles  which  Sir  Jolin  Malcolm 
appears  to  have  considered  as  sound,  had  we  as  often  as 
we  had  to  deal  with  people  hke  Omicbund,  retaliated 
by  lying  and  forging,  and  breaking  fiuth,  after  their 
fiishion,  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  no  oouiage  or  ca- 
pacity could  have  upheld  our  emjHre. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  admits  th#  Clive's  breach  of  fiutb 
could  be  justified  only  by  the  strongest  necessity.  As 
we  think  that  breach  of  ^th  not  only  unneoessaiy,  but 
aiost  inezpedient,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  aUo^ 
gether  condenm  it 
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Oniichuad'was  not  the  only  yictini  of  the  revolution 
Surajah  Dowlab  was  taken  a  few  days  after  his  flighty 
tnd  was  brought  before  Meer  Jafiier.    There  he  flung 
himself  on  the  Ground  in  convulsions  of  fear,  and  with 
tears  and  loud  cries  implored  the  mercy  which  he  had 

.  never  shown.  Meer  JafBer  hesitated ;  but  his  son 
Meeran,  a  youtli  of  seventeen,  who  in  feebleness  of 
brain  and  savageness  of  nature  greatly  resembled  the 
wretched  captive,  was  implacable.  Surajah  Dowlah 
was  led  into  a  secret  chamber,  to  which  in  a  short  time 
the  ministers  of  death  were  sent.  In  diis  act  the 
English  bore  no  part ;  and  Meer  Jaffier  understood  so 
much  of  their  feelings,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
apologize  to  them  for  having  avenged  them  on  dieir 
most  malignant  enemy. 

The  shower  of  wealth  now  fell  copiously  on  the 

-  Company  and  its  servants.  A  sum  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  coined  silver,  was  sen* 
down  the  river  from  Moorsbedabad  to  Fort  Willianu 
The  fleet  which  conveyed  this  treasure  consisted  of 
more  than  a  liundred  boats,  and  performed  its  triumphal 
voyage  with  flags  flying  and  music  playing.  Calcutta, 
which  a  few  months  before  had  been  desolate,  was  bow 
more  prosperous  than  ever.  Trade  revived  ;  and  'thf 
signs  of  affluence  appeared  in  every  English  house. 
As  to  Clive,  there  was  no  limit  to  li^  acquisitions  but 
his  own  moderation.  The  treasury  of  Bengal  was 
tlurown  open  to  him.  There  were  piled  up,  after  the 
usage  of  Indian  princes,  immense  masses  of  coin,  among 
wliich  might  not  seldom  be  detected  the  florins  and 
byzants  with  which,  before  any  European  sliip  had 
\amed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Venetians  pup- 
^nased  the  stu^  and  spices  of  the  East.  Clive  walked 
^tween  heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  crowned  with  ntbiei 
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and  diamonds,  and  was  at  liberty  to  help*  himself.  He 
accepted  between  two  and  three  hmidred  thousand 
pounds. 

The  |)ecuniaiy  transactions  between  Meer  JafBer 
and  Oliye  were  sixteen  years  later  condemned  by  the 
public  voice,  and  severely  criticised  in  Parliament. 
They  are  vehemently  defended  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
The  accusers  of  the  victorious  general  represented  his 
gains  as  the  wages  of  corruption,  or  as  plunder  extorted 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  from  a  helpless  ally.  The 
biographer,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  these  great 
acquisitions  as  free  gifts,  honourable  alike  to  the  donor 
and  to  the  receiver,  and  compares  them  to  the  rewards 
bestowed  by  foreign  powers  on  Marlborough,  on  Nel- 
son, and  on  Wellington.  It  had  always,  he  says,  been 
customary  in  the  East  to  give  and  receive  presents ; 
and  there  was,  as  yet,  no  Act  of  Parliament  positively 
prohibiting  English  functionaries  in  India  from  profit- 
ing by  this  Asiatic  usage.  This  reasoning,  we  own, 
does  not  quite  satisfy  us.  We  do  not  suspect  Clive  of 
selling  the  interests  of  his  employers  or  his  country ; 
but  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  having  done  what,  if  not 
m  itself  evil,  was  yet  of  evil  example.  Nothing  is  more 
clear  than  that  a  general  ought  to  be  the  servant  of  his 
own  government,  and  of  no  other.  It  follows  that 
whatever  rewards  he  receives  for  his  services  ought  to 
be  given  either  by  his  own  government,  or  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  approbation  of  his  own  government. 
This  rule  ought  to  be  strictly  maintained  even  with 
respect  to  the  merest  bauble,  with  respect  to  a  cross,  a 
medal,  or  a  yard  of  coloured  riband.  But  how  can  an  7 
government  be  well  served,  if  those  who  command  its 
forces  are  at  hberty,  without  its  permission,  without  its 
privity,  to  accept  princely  fortunes  from  its  allies  ?  It  is 
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idle  to  mj  that  there  was  then  no  Act  of  Parliament 
prohibiting  the  practice  of  taking  presents  from  Asiatic 
sovereigns.  It  is  not  on  the  Act  which  was  passed  ai 
a  later  period  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  such 
taking  of  presents,  but  on  grounds  which  were  valid 
before  that  Act  was  passed,  on  grounds  of  common  law 
and  common  sense,  that  we  arraign  the  conduct  of 
Chve.  There  is  no  Act  that  we  know  of,  proliibiting 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affidrs  from  being  in 
the  pay  of  continental  powers,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  a  Secretary  who  should  receive  a  secret  pension 
from  France  would  grossly  vidate  his  duty,  and  would 
deserve  severe  punishment.  Sir  John  Malcolm  com* 
pares  the  conduct  of  CUve  with  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Suppose,  —  and  we  beg  pardon  for  put* 
ting  such  a  supposition  even  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
«—  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had,  after  the  campaign 
of  1816,  and  while  he  commanded  the  army  c£  occupa- 
tion in  France,  privately  accepted  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  from  Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  for  the  great  services  which  his  Grace  had 
rendered  to  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  what  would  be 
thought  of  such  a  transaction  ?  Yet  the  statute-book  no 
more  forbids  the  taking  of  presents  in  Europe  now  than 
it  forbade  the  taking  of  presents  in  Asia  then. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in 
Clive's  case,  there  were  many  extenuating  circum* 
stances.  He  consid^ed  himself  as  the  general,  not  of 
the  Crown,  but  of  the  Company.  The  Company  had, 
by  implication  at  least,  authorised  its  agents  to  enrich 
themselves  by  means  cf  the  liberality  of  the  native 
princes,  and  by  other  means  still  more  objectionable. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  servant  should 
entertain  stricter  notions  of  his  duty  than  were  entcir 
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taii«ed  by  his  mastera.  Though  Clive  did  not  diatUictlj 
acquaint  his  employers  with  what  had  taken  place  and 
request  dieir  sanction,  he  did  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  studied  concealment,  show  that  he  was  conscious  ol 
having  done  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  he  avowed  with 
the  greatest  openness  that  the  Nabob's  bounty  had 
raised  him  to  affluence.  Lastly,  though  we  think  that 
he  ought  not  in  such  a  way  to  have  taken  any  thing,  we 
must  admit  that  he  deserves  praise  for  having  taken  so 
little.  He  accepted  twenty  lacs  of  rupees.  It  woukl 
have  cost  him  only  a  word  to  make  the  twenty  forty. 
It  was  a  very  easy  exercise  o£  virtue  to  declaim  in  Eng- 
land against  Olive's  rapacity ;  but  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  his  accusers  would  have  shown  so  much  self-com- 
mand in  the  treasury  of  Moorshedabad. 

Meer  Jaffier  could  be  upheld  <»i  the  throne  only  by 
the  hand  which  had  placed  him  on  it.  He  was  not,  in- 
deed, a  mere  boy ;  nor  had  he  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  bom  in  the  purple.  He  was  not  therefore  quite  so 
imbecile  or  quite  so  depraved  as  his  predecessor  had 
been.  But  he  had  none  of  the  talents  or  virtues  which 
his  post  required ;  and  hb  son  and  heir,  Meeran,  was 
another  Surajah  Dowlah.  The  recent  revolution  had 
unsettled  die  minds  of  men.  Many  chiefe  were  in  open 
insurrection  against  the  new  Nabob.  The  viceroy  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  province  of  Oude,  who,  like  tlie 
other  viceroys  of  the  Mogul,  was  now  in  truth  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  menaced  B<»igs9l  with  invasion. 
Notiiing  but  the  talents  and  authority  of  Olive  could 
su[^rt  the  tottering  government.  While  thii^  were 
in  this  state  a  ship  arrived  with  despatches  whicli  had 
been  written  at  the  India  House  before  the  news  of  the 
^  battle  of  Plassey  had  reached  London.  The  Directm 
tad  determined  to  place  the  English  settlements  in  Bon 
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gal  under  a  government  constituted  in  the  most  cum* 
brous  and  absurd  manner;  and,  to  make  the  matter 
wonse,  no  place  in  the  arrangement  was  assigned  to 
Clive.  The  persons  who  were  selected  to  form  this 
n3w  gofremm^t,  greatly  to  their  honour,  took  on  them- 
selves  the  responsibility  of  disobeying  these  preposter- 
ous orders,  and  invited  CUve  to  exercise  the  supreme 
authority.  He  consented;  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  servants  of  the  Company  had  only  anticipated  the 
wishes  of  their  employers.  The  Directors,  on  receiving 
news  of  Olive's  brilliant  success,  instantly  appointed 
him  governor  of  their  possessions  in  Bengal,  with  tlio 
highest  marks  of  gratitude  and  esteem.  His  power 
was  now  boundless,  and  fair  surpassed  even  diat  which 
Dupleix  had  attained  in  the  south  of  India.  Meer 
Jaffier  regarded  him  with  slavish  awe.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  Nabob  spoke  with  severity  to  a  native  chief 
<^  high  rank,  whose  followers  had  been  engaged  in  a 
brawl  with  some  of  the  Company's  sepoys.  '*  Are  you 
yet  to  learn,"  he  said,  "  who  that  Oolonel  Olive  Ls,  and 
in  what  station  God  has  placed  him  ?  "  The  chief, 
who,  as  a  &mou8  jester  and  an  old  friend  of  Meer  Jaf- 
fier, could  venture  to  take  liberties,  answered,  "  I  af- 
firont  the  Oolonel !  I,  who  never  get  up  in  the  morning 
without  making  three  low  bows  to  his  jackass !  "  This 
was  hardly  an  exaggeration.  Europeans  and  natives 
were  alike  at  Olive's  feet.  The  English  regarded  him 
as  the  only  man  who  could  force  Meer  Jaffier  to  keep 
his  engagements  with  them.  Meer  Jaffier  regarded 
him  as  the  only  man  who  could  protect  tlie  new  dynasty 
against  turbulent  subjects  and  encroaching  neighbours. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  OUve  used  his  power  abl^ 
and  vigorously  for  the  advantage  of  his  country.  He 
mit  forth  an  expedita(Hi  against  the  tract  lying  to  the 
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uoi*th  of  the  Carnatic.  In  this  tract  the  French  stO] 
had  the  ascendency ;  and  it  was  important  to  dislodge 
them.  The  conduct  of  the  enterprise  was  intrusted 
to  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Forde,  who  was  then  little 
known,  but  in  whom  the  keen  eye  of  the  governor  had 
detected  military  talents  of  a  high  order.  The  succesi 
of  the  expedition  was  rapid  and  splendid. 

While  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  of  Bengal 
was  thus  engaged  at  a  distance,  a  new  and  formidable 
danger  menaced  the  western  frontier.  The  Great  Mo- 
gul was  a  prisoner  at  Delhi  in  the  hands  of  a  subject. 
His  eldest  son,  named  Shah  Alum,  destined  to  be,  dur* 
ing  many  years,  the  sport  of  adverse  fortune,  and  to  be 
a  tool  in  the  hands,  first  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  then  oi 
the  EngUsh,  had  fled  from  the  palace  of  his  &ther. 
His  birth  was  still  revered  in  India.  Some  powerful 
princes,  the  Nabob  of  Oude  in  particular,  were  inclined 
to  favoiu*  him.  Shah  Alum  found  it  easy  to  draw  to 
his  standard  great  numbers  of  the  military  adventurers 
with  whom  every  part  of  the  coimtry  swarmed.  An 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  of  various  races  and  re- 
ligions, Mahrattas,  Rohillas,  Jauts,  and  Afghans,  was 
speedily  assembled  round  him  ;  and  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  overthrowing  the  upstart  whom  the  English  had 
elevated  to  a  throne,  and  of  establishing  his  own  au- 
thority throughout  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar. 

Meer  JaffioiS  terror  was  extreme;  and  the  only 
expedient  which  occurred  to  him  was  to  purchase,  by 
the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Shah  Alum.  This  expedient  had  been  re- 
poat-edly  employed  by  those  who,  before  him,  had  ruled 
the  rich  and  unwarlike  provinces  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  But  CUve  treated  the  suggestion  with  a 
icorn  worthy  of  his  strong  sense  and  dauntless  courage 
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•*  K  you  do  this,"  he  wrote,  "you  will  have  the  Naloh 
of  Oude,  the  Mahrattas,  and  many  more,  come  from 
%\l  parts  of  the  confines  of  your  country,  who  will  bully 
you  out  of  money  till  you  have  none  left  in  your  treau- 
ory.  I  beg  your  Excellency  will  rely  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  English,  and  of  those  troops  which  are  attached 
to  you."  He  wrote  in  a  similar  strain  to  tlie  govemoi 
of  Patna,  a  brave  native  soldier  whom  he  highly  es* 
teemed.  "  Come  to  no  terms ;  defend  your  city  to  the 
last.  Rest  assured  that  the  English  are  stanch  and 
firm  friends,  and  that  they  never  desert  a  cause  in  which 
they  have  once  taken  a  part." 

He  kept  his  word.  Sliah  Alum  had  invested  Patna, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  storm,  when  he 
learned  that  the  Colonel  was  advancing  by  forced 
marches.  The  whole  army  which  was  approaching 
consisted  only  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  sepoys.  But  Clive  and 
his  Englishmen  were  now  objects  of  dread  over  all  the 
East.  As  soon  as  his  advanced  guard  appeared,  the 
besiegers  fled  before  him.  A  few  French  adventurei*s 
who  were  about  the  persm  of  the  prince  advised  him 
to  try  the  chance  of  battle ;  but  in  vain.  In  a  few 
days  this  great  army,  which  had  been  regarded  with  so 
much  uneasiness  by  the  court  of  Moorshedabad,  melted 
away  before  the  mere  terror  of  the  British  naine. 

The  conqueror  returned  in  triumph  to  Fort  William. 
The  joy  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  as  unbounded  as  his  fears 
had  been,  and  led  him  to  bestow  on  his  preserver  a 
princely  token  of  gratitude.  The  quitrrent  which  the 
East  India  Company  were  bound  to  pay  to  the  Nabob 
&r  the  extensive  lands  held  by  them  to  the  south  of 
Calcutta  amounted  to  near  thirty  thousand  pomids 
Herlmg  a  year.    The  whole  of  this  splendid  estate, 
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efficient  to  support  with  dignity  the  highest  rank  of 
the  British  peerage,  was  now  conferred  on  CUve  foi 
life. 

This  present  we  tliink  Clive  was  justified  in  accepts 
ing.  It  was  a  present  which,  from  its  ycry  nature, 
could  be  no  secret.  In  &ct,  the  Company  itself  was 
his  tenant,  and,  by  its  acquiescence,  signified  its  apjira 
bation  of  Meer  Jaffier's  grant 

But  the  gratitude  of  Meer  Jafiier  did  not  kst  long. 
He  had  for  some  time  fdt  that  the  powerful  dlly  who 
had  set  him  up  might  pull  kim  down,  and  had  been 
looking  round  for  support  against  the  formidable 
strength  by  which  he  had  himself  been  hitherto  sup- 
ported. He  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
among  the  natives  of  India  any  force  which  would 
look  the  Coloners  little  army  in  the  fiu^e.  The  French 
power  in  Bengal  was  extinct.  But  the  fiune  d  the 
Dutch  had  anciently  been  great  in  the  Elastem  seas ; 
and  it  was  not  yet  distinctly  known  in  Asia  how  much 
the  power  of  Holland  had  declined  in  Europe.  Secret 
communications  passed  between  the  court  of  Moorshe- 
dabad  and  the  Dutch  fiu^tory  at  Chinsuiah ;  and  urgent 
letters  were  sent  from  CSiinsurah,  exhorting  the  govern- 
ment of  Batavia  to  fit  out  an  expedition  which  might 
balance  the  power  of  the  En^ish  in  Bengal.  The 
authorities  of  Batavia,  eager  to  extend  the  influence  of 
their  counUy,  and  still  more  eager  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves a  share  of  the  wealth  which  liad  recently  raised 
so  many  English  adventurers  to  opulence,  equipped 
a  powerful  armament.  Seven  large  ships  from  Java  ar- 
rived unexpectedly  in  the  Hoogley.  The  military  force 
on  board  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  of  whom 
ibout  one  half  were  Europeans.  The  enterprise  was 
wdl  timed.    Clive  had  sent  such  large  detachments  te 
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np)>ose  the  Fmidi  in  the  Camalic  that  his  army  was 
now  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Dutch.  He 
knew  tliat  Meer  Jaffier  secretlj  fitvoured  the  invaders. 
He  knew  that  he  took  on  himaelf  a  serious  responsibil« 
ity  if  he  attacked  the  forces  of  a  friendly  power  ;  that 
the  English  ministers  eould  not  wish  to  see  a  war  with 
liolland  added  to  that  in.  which  they  were  already 
engaged  with  France ;  that  they  might  disavow  his 
acts ;  that  they  might  punish  him.  He  had  recently 
remitted  a  great  part  of  Ins  fortune  to  Europe,  through 
the  Dutch  East  India  Con^ny  ;  and  he  had  therefore 
a  strong  interest  in  avoiding  any  ^larrel.  But  he  was 
satisfied  that,  if  he  sttfiesed  the  Batavian  armament  to 
pass  up  the  river  and  to  join  the  garrison  of  Chinsurah, 
Meer  Jaffier  would  throw  himsdf  into  the  arms  of 
these  new  allies,  and  that  the  English  ascendency  in 
Bengal  would  be  exposed  to  most  serious  danger.  He 
took  his  resolution  with  characteristic  boldness,  and 
was  most  ably  seconded  by  his  officers,  particularly  by 
Cdonel  Forde,  to  whom  the  most  important  part  of 
the  operations  was  intrusted.  The  Dutch  attempted 
to  force  a  passage.  The  English  encountered  them 
both  by  land  and  water.  On  both  elements  the  enemy 
had  a  great  superiority  of  force.  On  both  they  were 
signally  defeated.  Their  shq>s  were  taken.  Their 
troops  were  put  to  a  total  rout.  Ahnost  all  the  Euro- 
|>ean  soldiers,  who  conslitnted  the  main  strength  of  the 
invading  army,  were  killed  or  taken.  The  conquerors 
sat  down  before  Ohinsnrah  ;  and  the  chie&  of  that  set- 
tlement, now  thiMTooghly  humbled,  consented  to  the 
^erms  which  Olive  dictated.  They  engaged  to  build 
no  fortificatianS)  and  to  raise  no  troops  beyond  a  small 
Qnw  necessary  for  the  police  of  their  foctoiies ;  and  it 
Wfi*  distmctly  provided  that  any  violation  of  ibete  cf 'V' 
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enauts  should  be  punished  with  instant  expuhdon  from 
Bengal. 

Three  months  after  this  great  victory,  CUve  sailed 
for  England.  At  home,  honours  and  rewards  awaited 
him,  not  mdeed  equal  to  his  claims  or  to  his  cmbition, 
but  still  such  as,  when  his  age,  his  rank  in  the  army, 
and  his  original  place  in  society  are  considered,  must 
be  pronounced  rare  and  splendid.  He  was  raised  to 
the  Irish  peerage,  and  encouraged  to  expect  an  En^ 
lish  title.  George  the  Third,  who  had  just  ascended 
the  throne,  received  him  with  great  distinction.  The 
ministers  paid  him  marked  attention ;  and  Pitt,  whose 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  countiy 
was  unbounded,  was  eager  to  mark  his  regard  for  one 
whose  exploits  had  contiibuted  so  much  to  the  lustre 
of  that  memorable  period.  The  great  orator  had 
already  in  Parliament  described  CUve  as  a  heaven-bcMii 
general,  as  a  man  who^  bred  to  the  labour  of  the  desk, 
had  displayed  a  miUtary  genius  which  mi^t  excite 
tlie  admiration  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  There  were 
then  no  reporters  in  the  gallery;  but  these^ words, 
emphatically  spoken  by  the  first  statesman  of  the 
age,  had  passed  fix>m  mouth  to  mouth,  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  Clive  in  Bengal,  and  had  greatly  delighted 
and  flattered  him.  Indeed,  since  the  death  of  Wolfe^ 
Clive  was  the  only  English  general  of  whom  his 
countrymen  had  much  reason  to  be  proud.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  been  generally  unfortunate;  and 
his  single  victory,  having  be^  gained  over  his  country- 
men and  used  with  merciless  severity,  had  been  move 
&tal  to  his  popularity  than  his  many  defeats.  Conway, 
versed  in  the  learning  of  his  profession,  and  personally 
uiurageous,  wanted  vigour  and  capacity.  Gngiby, 
honest,  generous,  and  as  brave  as  a  lion,  had  neither 
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Knence  nor  genins.  SackvOle,  inferior  in  knowledge 
and  abilities  to  none  of  his  contemporaries,  had  incurred, 
unjustly  as  we  believe,  the  imputation  most  fiital  to  the 
charactei*  of  a  soldier.  It  was  under  the  command  oi 
a  foreign  general  that  the  British  had  triumphed  at 
Minden  and  Warburg.  The  people  therefore,  as  was 
natural,  greeted  with  pride  and  delight  a  captain  of 
their  own,  whose  native  courage  and  self-taught  skill 
had  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  great  tacticians  of 
Germany. 

The  wealth  of  Olive  was  such  as  enabled  him  to  vie 
with  the  first  grandees  of  England.  There  remains 
proof  that  he  had  remitted  more  than  a  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  poimds  through  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dia Company,  and  more  than  forty  thousand  poimds 
through  the  English  Company.  The  amount  which 
he  had  sent  home  through  private  houses  was  also 
considerable.  He  had  invested  great  sums  in  jewels, 
then  a  very  common  mode  of  remittance  from  India. 
His  purchases  of  diamonds  at  Madras  alone,  amounted 
to  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Besides  a  great  mass 
of  ready  money,  he  had  his  Indian  estate,  valued  by 
himself  at  twenty-fleven  thousand  a  year.  His  whole 
annual  income,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
who  is  desirous  to  state  it  as  low  as  possible,  exceeded 
forty  thousand  pounds ;  and  incomes  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  George  the 
Third  were  at  least  as  rare  as  incomes  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  now.  We  may  safely  affirm  that  no 
Englishman  who  started  with  nuthing,  has  ever,  in  any 
line  of  life,  created  such  a  fortune  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-four. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  tiiat  Clive  made  a 
rreditable  use  of  his  riches.    As  soon  as  the  battle  of 
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Plassey  had  laid  the  fbmidatian  of  his  fortoae,  he  sent 
ten  thousand  poimds  to  his  sisters,  bestowed  as  macb 
more  on  other  poor  fiiends  and  relations,  ordered  hit 
agent  to  pay  eight  hundred  a  year  to  his  parents,  and 
to  insist  that  they  should  keep  a  carriage,  anil  settled 
five  hundred  a  year  on  his  old  commander  Lawrence, 
whose  means  were  very  slender.  The  whole  sum 
which  CHve  expended  in  this  manner  may  be>  calcu* 
lated  at  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

He  now  set  himself  to  cultivate  Parliamentary  in* 
terest.  His  purchases  <^  land  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  a  great  measure  with  tliat  view^  and,  after 
the  general  election  of  1761,  he  found  himself  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  depend- 
ents whose  support  must  have  been  important  to  any 
administration.  In  English  poKtics,  however,  he  did 
not  take  a  prominent  part.  His  first  attadmients,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  to  Mr.  Fox ;  at  a  later  period  he 
was  attracted  by  the  genius  and  success  of  Mr.  Pitt ; 
but  finally  he  connected  himself  in  the  closest  maimer 
with  GeoTgd  Gr^ville.  Early  in  the  session  of  1764, 
when  the  ill^al  and  impolitic  persecuti<m  of  that 
wcH*thless  demagogue  Wilkes  had  stron^y  exieited  the 
public  mind,  the  town  was  amused  by  an  anecdote, 
which  we  have  seen  in  some  unpublished  memoirs  of 
Horace  Walpole.  Old  Mr.  Richard  Glive,  who,  sinee 
his  son's  elevation,  had  been  introduced  into  socie^ 
toft  which  his  former  habits  had  not  well  fitted  him, 
presented  himself  at  the  levee.  The  King  asked  him 
where  Lord  Olive  was.  "  He  will  be  in  town  very 
soon,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  whole  circle,  and  then  your  Majesty  will  have 
another  vote." 

But  in  truth  all  Olive's  viewv  wore  directed  towardr 
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rtie  country  in  which  he  had  so  eminentlj  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman ;  and  it  was  by 
considerations  relating  to  India  that  his  conduct  as  a 
pubhc  man  in  England  was  regulated.  The  power  cf 
the  Company,  though  an  anomaly,  k  in  our  time,  we 
are  firmly  persuaded,  a  beneficial  anomaly.  In  the 
time  of  Clive,  it  was  not  merely  an  anomaly,  but  a  nui 
sance.  There  was  no  Board  of  Control.  The  Director 
were  for  the  most  part  mere  traders,  ignorant  of  general 
politics,  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  empire  which 
had  sti'angely  become  subject  to  them.  The  Com't  of 
Proprietors^  wherever  it  chose  to  interfere,  was  able  to 
have  its  way.  That  court  was  more  numerous,  as  well 
as  more  powerful,  tlian  at  present ;  for  tlien  every  share 
of  five  hundred  pounds  conferred  a  vote.  The  meet- 
ings were  large,  stormy,  even  riotous,  the  debates  inde- 
cently virulent.  All  the  turbulence  of  a  Westminster 
election,  all  the  trickery  and  corniption  of  a  Grampound 
election,  disgraced  the  proceedings  of  tliis  assembly  on 
questions  of  the  most  solemn  importance.  Fictitious 
votes  were  manufactured  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Olive 
himself  laid  out  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  pur- 
chase of  stock,  which  he  then  divided  among  nominal 
proprietors  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and  whom  he 
brought  down  in  his  train  to  every  discussion  and  every 
ballot.  Others  did  the  same,  though  not  to  quite  so 
enormous  an  extent. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public  of  England  in  Indian 
questions  was  then  fiu:  greater  than  at  present,  and  the 
reason  is  obvious.  At  present  a  writer  enters  the  service 
young ;  he  climbs  slowly ;  he  is  fortunate  if,  at  forty- 
five,  he  can  return  to  his  conAtry  with  an  annuity  of  a 
thousand  a  year,  and  with  savings  amounting  to  thirty 
thousand  pounds.    A  great  quantity  of  wealth  is  maifi 
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by  iilnglish  functionaries  in  India ;  but  no  single  functiou 
firy  makes  a  very  large  fortune,  and  what  is  made  u 
slowly,  hardly,  and  honestly  earned.  Only  four  or  fire 
high  political  offices  are  reserved  for  public  men  from 
England.  The  residencies,  the  secretaryships,  the  seats 
in  the  boards  of  revenue  and  in  tlie  Sudder  courts  are 
all  filled  by  men  who  have  given  tlie  best  years  of  life 
to  the  service  of  the  Company ;  nor  can  any  talents 
however  splendid  or  any  connections  however  powerful 
obtain  those  lucrative  posts  for  any  person  who  has  not 
entered  by  the  regular  door,  and  mounted  by  the  regu- 
lar gradations.  Seventy  years  ago,  less  money  was 
brought  home  from  the  East  than  in  our  time.  But  it 
was  divided  among  a  very  much  smaller  number  of 
persons,  and  immense  sums  were  oflen  accumulated  in 
a  few  months.  Any  Englishman,  whatever  his  age 
might  be,  might  hope  to  be  one  of  the  lucky  emigrants. 
If  he  made  a  good  speech  in  Leadenhall  Street,  or  pub- 
lished a  clever  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  cludrman,  he 
might  be  sent  out  in  tlie  Company's  service,  and  might 
return  in  three  or  four  years  as  rich  as  Pigot  or  aa 
Clive.  Thus  the  India  House  was  a  lottery-office, 
which  invited  everybody  to  take  a  chance,  and  held  out 
ducal  fortunes  as  the  prizes  destined  for  the  lucky  few. 
4.S  soon  as  it  was  known  that  there  was  a  part  of  the 
world  where  a  lieutenant-colonel  had  one  mOming  re- 
ceived as  a  present  an  estate  as  large  as  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Bath  or  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  and  where  it 
seemed  that  such  a  trifle  as  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
poimds  was  to  be  had  by  any  British  fiznctionary  for 
the  asking,  society  began  to  exhibit  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  South  Sea  year,  a  feverish  excitement,  an  un- 
governable impatience  to  be  rich,  a  contempt  for  slow^ 
■ore,  and  moderate  gains. 
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At  the  head  of  the  preponderating  party  in  the  India 
House,  had  long  stood  a  powerful,  able,  and  ambitioua 
director  of  the  name  of  Sulivan.  He  had  conceived 
a  strong  jealousy  of  Clive,  and  remembered  witli  bit- 
terness the  audacity  witli  which  the  late  governor  of 
Bengal  had  repeatedly  set  at  nought  the  authority  of 
the  distant  Directors  of  the  Company.  An  apparent 
reconciliation  took  place  after  CUve's  arrival ;  but  en- 
mity remained  deeply  rooted  in  tlie  hearts  of  both. 
The  whole  body  of  Directors  was  then  chosen  an- 
nually. At  the  election  of  1763,  Clive  attempted  to 
break  down  the  power  of  the  dominant  faction.  The 
contest  was  carried  on  with  a  violence  which  he  de- 
scribes as  tremendous.  SuUvan  was  victorious,  and 
hastened  to  take  his  revenge.  The  grant  of  rent  which 
CHve  had  received  trom  Meer  JafHer  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  English  lawyers,  valid.  It  had 
been  made  by  exactly  the  same  authority  from  which 
the  Company  had  received  their  chief  possessions  in 
Bengal,  and  the  Company  had  long  acquiesced  in  it. 
The  Directors,  however,  most  unjustly  determined  to 
confiscate  it,  and  Clive  was  forced  to  file  a  bill  in 
Chancery  agdnst  them. 

But  a  great  and  sudden  turn  in  affairs  was  at  hand. 
Every  ship  from  Bengal  had  for  some  time  brought 
alarming  tidings.  The  internal  misgovemment  of  the 
province  had  reached  such  a  point  that  it  could  go  no 
fiirther.  What,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
body  of  pubhc  servants  exposed  to  temptation  such 
that,  as  Clive  once  said,  fiesh  and  blood  could  not  bear 
it,  armed  with  irresistible  power,  and  responsible  only 
to  the  corrupt,  turbulent,  distracted,  ill  informed  Com- 
imny,  situated  at  such  a  distance  that  the  average  in- 
terval between  the  sending  of  a  dispatch  and  the  receipt 
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of  an  answer  was  above  a  year  and  a  half?  Accord* 
uigly,  daring  tlie  five  years  which  followed  the  de- 
parture of  Clive  from  Bengal^  th^  misgovemment  of 
the  English  was  carried  to  a  point  such  as  seems  hardly 
compatible  with  the  very  existence  of  society.  The 
Roman  proconsul,  who,  in  a  year  or  two,  squeezed  out 
of  a  province  the  means  of  rearing  marble  palaces  and 
baths  on  the  shores  of  Campania,  of  drinking  from 
amber,  of  feasting  on  singing  birds,  of  exhibitilig  armies 
of  gladiators  and  flocks  of  camelopards;  the  Spanish 
viceroy,  who,  leaving  behind  him  the  curses  of  Mexico 
or  Lima^  entered  Madrid  with  a  long  train  of  gildea 
coaches,  and  of  sumpter-horses  trapped  and  shod  with 
silver,  were  now  outdone.  Cruelty,  indeed,  properly 
80  called,  was  not  among  the  vices  of  the  servants  erf 
the  Company.  But  cruelty  itself  could  hardly  have 
produced  greater  evils  than  sprang  fit)m  thieir  unprinci- 
pled eagerness  to  be  rich.  They  pulled  down  the^" 
creature,  Meer  JafSer.  They  set  up  in  his  place  another 
Nabob,  named  Meer  Cossim.  But  Meer  Cossim  had 
parts  and  a  wiU ;  and,  though  sufficiently  inclined  to 
oppress  his  subjects  himself,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them 
ground  to  the  dust  by  oppressions  which  yielded  him 
no  profit,  nay,  which  destroyed  his  revenue  in  the  very 
source.  The  English  accordingly  pulled  down  Meer 
Cossim,  and  set  up  Meer  Jaffier  again ;  and  Meer  Cossim, 
after  revenging  himself  by  a  massacre  surpassing  in  atroo- 
*ty  that  of  the  Black  Hole,  fled  to  the  dominions  of  thb 
Nabob  of  Oude.  At  every  one  of  these  revolutions, 
ihe  new  prince  divided  among  his  foreign  masters  what- 
ever could  be  scraped  together  in  the  treasury  of  hia 
fallen  predecessor.  The  immense  population  of  his  do- 
minions was  given  up  as  a  prey  to  those  who  had  made 
bim  a  sovp.reign,  and  who  could  unmake  him.  The  8e» 
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rants  of  the  Company  obtained)  not  for  theli  employers, 
but  for  themselves,  a  monopoly  of  almost  the  whole  inter- 
nal trade.  They  forced  the  natives  to  buy  dear  and  to 
sell  cheap.  They  insulted  with  impunity  the  tribunals, 
the  police,  and  the  fiscal  authorities  of  the  cour  try. 
They  covered  with  theif  protection  a  set  of  native 
dependents  who  ranged  through  the  provinces,  spreads 
ing  desolation  and  terror  wherever  they  appeared. 
Every  servant  of  a  British  factor  was  armed  wiUi  all  the 
power  of  liis  master ;  and  his  master  was  aimed  with  all 
the  power  of  the  Company.  Enormous  fortunes  were 
thus  rapfdly  accumulated  at  Calcutta,  while  thirty 
miUions  of  human  beings  were  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  wretchedness.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  hve 
under  tyranny,  but  never  under  tyranny  Uke  this. 
They  found  the  Uttle  finger  of  the  Company  thicker 
than  the  loins  of  Surajah  Dowlah.  Under  their  old 
masters  they  had  at  least  one  resource :  when  the  evil 
became  insupportable,  the  people  rose  and  pulled  down 
the  government.  But  the  English  government  was 
not  to  be  so  shaken  off.  That  government,  oppressive 
as  the  most  oppressive  form  of  barbarian  despotism, 
was  strong  with  all  the  strength  of  civilisation.  It 
resembled  the  government  of  evil  Genii,  rather  than 
the  government  of  human  tyrants.  Even  despair 
could  not  inspure  the  soft  Bengalee  with  courage  to 
confront  men  of  English  breed,  the  hereditary  nobility 
of  mankind,  whose  skill  and  valour  had  so  often  tri- 
umphed ui  spite  of  tenfold  odds.  The  unhappy  race 
uever  attempted  resistance.  Sometimes  they  sub- 
mitted in  patient  misery.  Sometimes  they  fled  from 
Ihe  white  man,  as  tlieir  fiithers  had  been  used  to  fly 
from  the  Mahratta ;  and  the  palanquin  of  the  Enghsb 
'nveller  W9S  oft^  ciprri^d  through  silent  villages  at^ 
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towns,  whicL  tlio  report  of  his  approach  had  xnadtf 
desolate. 

The  foreign  lords  of  Bengal  were  naturally  objects 
of  hatred  to  all  the  neighbouring  powers ;  and  to  all 
the  haughty  race  presented  a  dauntless  front.  The 
English  armies,  everywhere  outnumbered,  were  eveiy- 
where  victorious.  A  succession  of  commanders,  formed 
in  the  school  of  Clive,  still  maintained  the  &me  of  their 
countiy.  "  It  must  be  acknowledged,'*  says  the  Mus- 
sulman historian  of  those  times,  ^^that  this  nation's 
presence  of  mind,  firmness  of  temper,  and  undaunted 
bravery,  are  past  all  question.  They  join  the  most 
lesolute  courage  to  the  most  cautious  prudence;  nor 
have  they  their  equals  in  the  art  of  ranging  themselves 
in  battle  array  and  fighting  in  order.  If  to  so  many 
mihtary  quahfications  they  knew  how  to  join  the  arts 
of  government,  if  they  exerted  as  much  ingenuity  and 
sohcitude  in  relieving  the  people  of  God,  as  they  do  in 
whatever  concerns  their  mihtary  afiairs,  no  nation  in 
the  world  would  be  preferable  to  them,  or  worthier  of 
command.  But  the  people  under  their  dominion 
groan  everywhere,  and  are  reduced  to  poverty  and 
distress.  Oh  God!  come  to  the  assistance  of  thine 
afflicted  servants,  and  deHver  them  from  the  oppressions 
which  tliey  suffer." 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  even  the  military 
e3tablishment  should  long  continue  exempt  from  the 
vices  which  pervaded  every  other  part  of  the  govern- 
meni.  Rapacity,  luxury,  and  the  spirit  of  insubordi- 
ns^tion  spread  from  the  civil  service  to  the  officers  of 
the  aimy,  and  from  the  officers  to  the  soldiers.  The 
evil  continued  to  grow  till  every  mess-room  became 
the  seat  of  conspiracy  and  cabal,  and  till  the  sepoyi 
ttoulj  be  kept  in  order  only  by  wholesale  executions. 
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At  length  the  state  of  things  in  Bengal  began  to 
excite  uneasiness  at  home.  A  succession  of  revolu* 
tioiis ;  a  disorganized  administi*ation  ;  the  natives  pil- 
laged, yet  the  Company  not  enriched ;  everj'  fleet 
bringing  back  fortunate  adventurers  who  were  able 
to  purchase  manors  and  to  biiild  stately  dwellings,  yet 
bringing  back  alsro  alarming  accounts  of  the  financiat 
prosi)ects  of  the  government ;  war  on  the  frontiew ; 
disattection  in  the  army;  the  national  character  dis- 
placed by  excesses  resembling  those  of  Verres  and 
Pizarro ;  such  was  the  spectacle  which  dismayed  those 
who  were  conversant  with  Indian  aflairs.  The  general 
ciy  was  that  Olive,  and  Olive  alone,  could  save  the 
empire  which  he  had  founded. 

This  feelmg  manifested  itself  in  the  strongest  manner 
at  a  very  foil  Greneral  Court  of  Proprietors.  Men  of 
all  parties,  forgetting  their  feuds  and  trembling  for  their 
dividends,  exclaimed  that  Clive  was  the  man  whom  the 
crisis  required,  that  the  oppi-essive  proceedings  which 
had  been  adopted  respecting  his  estate  ought  to  be 
dropped,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  entreated  to  i*etum  to 
India. 

Clive  rose.  As  to  his  estate,  he  said,  he  would  make 
such  propositions  to  the  Directors,  as  wouiJ,  he  trusted, 
(ead  to  an  amicable  settlement.  But  there  was  a  still 
greater  difliculty.  It  was  proper  to  tell  them  that  he 
never  would  undertake  the  government  of  Bengal 
while  his  enemy  Sulivan  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  tumult  was  violent.  Sulivan  could  scarcely 
^btiun  a  hearing.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
assembly  was  on  Olive's  side.  Sulivan  wished  to  try 
die  i*esult  of  a  ballot.  But,  according  to  the  by-lawi 
if  tlie  Company,  there  can  be  no  ballot  except  on  a 
-equisition  signed  by  nine  proprietors ;  and,  tlioa^:^ 
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hundi'eds  were  present,  nine  persons  could  not  be  £ounQ 
to  set  tlieir  hands  to  such  a  requisition. 

Clive  was  in  consequence  nominated  Govemor  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  possessions  in  Ben- 
gal. But  he  adhered  to  his  declaration,  and  refused  to 
enter  on  his  office  till  the  event  of  the  next  election  ofJ)i- 
rectors  shoidd  be  known.  The  contest  was  obstinate ; 
but  Clive  triumphed.  SuHvan,  lately  absolute  master 
of  the  India  House,  was  within  a  vote  of  losing  his 
own  seat ;  and  both  the  cliahman  and  the  deputy-chair- 
man were  fiiends  of  the  new  governor. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Lord 
CUve  sailed  for  the  tliird  and  last  time  to  India.  In 
May,  1765,  he  reached  Calcutta;  and  he  found  the 
whole  machine  of  government  even  more  feaiiully  dis- 
organized than  he  had  anticipated.  Meer  Jaffier,  who 
had  some  time  before  lost  his  eldest  son  Meeran,  had 
died  while  CUve  was  on  liis  voyage  out.  The  English 
ftmctionaries  at  Calcutta  had  already  received  from 
home  strict  orders  not  to  accept  presents  from  the 
native  princes.  But,  eager  for  gain,  and  unaccustomed 
to  respect  the  commands  of  their  distant,  ignorant,  and 
negligent  masters,  they  again  set  up  the  throne  of  Ben- 
gal to  sale.  About  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  distributed  among  nine  of  the  most 
ix)weriul  servants  of  the  Company ;  and,  in  considera- 
tion of  this  bribe,  an  infant  son  of  the  deceased  Nabob 
was  placed  on  tlie  seat  of  his  father.  The  news  of  the 
ignominious  bargain  met  Clive  on  liis  arrival.  In  a 
urivate  letter,  written  immediately  after  his  landing,  to 
in  intimate  friend,  he  poured  out  his  feelings  in  lan- 
guage which,  proceechng  from  a  man  so  daring,  so  res* 
olute,  and  so  little  given  to  theatncal  display  of  senti- 
ment, seems  to  us  singularly  touching.      Alas  ^ "  ho 
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Bays,  how  is  the  English  name  sunk  I  I  could  not 
avoid  paying  the  tribute  a  few  tears  to  the  departed 
and  lost  fame  of  the  British  nation  —  irrecoverably  so, 
I  fear.  However,  I  do  declare,  by  that  gi*cat  Being 
i\  ho  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  and  to  whom  we  must 
be  accountable  if  there  be  a  hereafter,  that  I  am  come 
out  with  a  mind  superior  to  all  corruption,  and  that  I 
am  determined  to  destroy  these  great  and  growing  evils 
or  perish  in  the  attempt." 

The  Council  met,  and  Chve  stated  to  them  liis  full 
determination  to  make  a  thorough  reform,  and  to  use 
for  that  purpose  the  whole  of  the  ample  authority,  civil 
and  miUtary,  which  had  been  confided  to  him.  John- 
stone, one  of  the  boldest  and  worst  men  in  the  assembly, 
made  some  show  of  opposition.  Clive  interrupted  him, 
and  haughtily  demanded  whether  he  meant  to  question 
the  power  of  the  new  government.  Johnstone  was 
cowed,  and  disclaimed  any  such  intention.  All  the 
faces  round  the  board  grew  long  and  pale ;  and  not 
another  syllable  of  dissent  was  uttered. 

Chve  redeemed  his  pledge.  He  remained  in  India 
about  a  year  and  a  half;  and  in  that  short  time  ef- 
fected one  of  the  most  extensive,  difficult,  and  salutary 
reforms  that  ever  was  accomplished  by  any  statesman. 
This  was  the  part  of  his  life  on  which  he  afterwards 
*ooked  back  with  most  pride.  He  had  it  in  Ids  power 
t)  triple  his  already  splendid  fortime ;  to  connive  at 
abuses  while  pretending  to  remove  tliem  ;  to  conciUate 
the  good-will  of  all  the  English  in  Bengal,  by  ^ving 
U])  to  their  rapacity  a  ^nelpless  and  timid  race,  who 
.Vnew  not  where  lay  the  island  which  sent  forth  their 
ippressors,  and  whose  complaints  had  little  chance  of 
t>eing  heard  across  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  He 
f  new  that  if  be  applied  himsolf  in  ^amebt  to  the  work 
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of  refoimadon,  he  sliould  raise  eveiy  bad  paBsion  in 
arms  against  him.  He  knew  how  unscrapuloas,  how 
implacable,  would  be  the  hatred  of  those  ravenoos  ad- 
venturers who,  having  counted  on  accumulating  in  a 
few  months  fortunes  sufficient  to  support  peerages, 
should  find  all  their  hopes  frustrated.  But  he  had 
chosen  the  good  part ;  and  he  called  up  all  the  force 
of  his  mind  for  a  battle  fiir  harder  than  that  cf  Plassey. 
At  first  success  seemed  hopeless ;  but  soon  all  obstacleir 
began  to  bend  before  that  iron  courage  and  tliat  vehe- 
ment will.  The  receiving  of  presents  from  the  natives 
was  rigidly  prohibited.  The  private  trade  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  was  put  down.  The  whole 
settlement  seemed  to  be  set,  as  one  man,  against  these 
measures.  But  the  inexorable  governor  declared  that, 
if  he  could  not  find  support  at  Fort  William,  he  would 
procure  it  elsewhere,  and  sent  for  some  civil  servants 
from  Madras  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  the  adminis- 
tration. The  most  factious  of  his  opponents  he  turned 
out  of  their  offices.  The  rest  sulmiitted  to  what  was 
inevitable ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  all  resistance  was 
quelled. 

But  Clive  was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  see  that  the 
recent  abuses  were  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  cause 
which  could  not  fiiil  to  produce  similar  abuses,  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  of  his  strong  hand  was  withdrawn. 
The  Company  had  followed  a  mistaken  policy  with 
respect  to  the  remuneration  of  its  servants.  The  sala- 
ries were  too  low  to  afford  even  those  indulgences  which 
kve  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  Europeans 
m  a  tropical  climate.  To  lay  by  a  rupee  firom  such 
icanty  pay  was  impossible.  It  could  not  be  supposed 
that  men  of  even  ai'^erage  abilities  would  consent  to 
pass  the  best  years  of  life  in  exile,  under  a  burning  tmi 
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Ibr  no  other  consideration  than  these  stinted  wages.  It 
*iad  accordingly  been  understood,  from  a  very  early 
period,  that,  the  Company's  agents  were  at  liberty  to 
3nrich  themselves  by  their  private  trade.  This  prac- 
tice had  been  seriously  injurious  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  corporation.  That  very  intelligent 
observer,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Firat,  strongly  urged  the  Directors  to  apply  a  remedy 
to  the  abuse.  "  Absolutely  prohibit  the  private  trade,'* 
said  he;  "for  your  business  will  be  better  done.  I 
know  this  is  harsh.  Men  profess  they  come  not  for 
bare  wages.  But  you  will  take  away  this  plea  if  you 
give  great  wages  to  their  content ;  and  then  you  know 
what  you  part  from." 

In  spite  of  this  excellent  advice,  the  Company 
adhered  to  the  old  system,  paid  low  salaries,  and 
connived  at  the  indirect  gains  of  the  agents.  The 
pay  of  a  member  of  Council  was  only  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Yet  it  was  notorious  that  such  a 
fimctionaiy  could  not  live  in  India  for  less  than  ten 
times  that  sum ;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
.  would  be  content  to  live  even  handsomely  in  India 
•  without  laying  up  something  against  the  time  of  his 
return  to  England.  This  system,  before  the  conquest 
of  Bengal,  might  affect  the  amount  of  the  dividends 
payable  to  the  proprietors,  but  could  do  little  harm  in 
any  other  way.  But  the  Company  was  now  a  ruling 
body.  Its  servants  might  still  be  caUed  fiu;tors,  junior 
merchants,  senior  merchants.  But  they  were  in  truth 
proconsuls,  proprsBtors,  procurators  of  extensive  regions. 
They  had  immense  power.  Their  regular  pay  was 
tnivcrsally  admitted  to  be  insufficient.  They  were,  by 
Ihe  ancient  usage  of  the  service,  and  by  the  implied 
permission  of  their  employers,  warranted  in  enridiin^ 
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themselves  by  indirect  means ;  and  this  had  been  the 
origin  of  the  frightful  oppression  and  corruption  which 
had  desolated  Bengal.  Clive  saw  clearly  that  it  waf 
absurd  to  give  men  power,  and  to  require  them  to  live 
in  penury.  He  justly  concluded  that  no  reform  coidi 
be  effectual  which  should  not  be  coupled  with  a  plan  for 
liberally  remunerating  the  civil  servants  of  the  Conv- 
pany.  The  Dii*ectors,  he  knew,  were  not  disposed  to 
sanction  any  increase  of  the  salaries  out  of  their  own 
treasury.  The  only  course  which  remained  open  to  the 
governor  was  one  which  exposed  him  to  much  mis- 
representation, but  which  we  think  him  fully  justified 
in  adopting.  He  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
service  the  monopoly  of  salt,  which  has  formed,  down 
to  our  own  time,  a  principal  head  of  Indian  revenue ; 
and  he  divided  tlie  proceeds  according  to  a  scale  which 
seems  to  have  been  not  unreasonably  fixed.  He  was 
in  consequence  accused  by  his  enemies,  and  has  been 
accused  by  liistorians,  of  dlisobeying  his  instructions,  of 
violating  his  promises,  of  authorising  that  very  abuse 
which  it  was  his  special  mission  to  destroy,  namely  the 
trade  of  the  Company's  servants.  But  every  discerning 
and  impartial  judge  will  admit,  that  there  was  really 
nothing  in  common  between  the  system  which  he  set 
up  and  that  which  he  was  sent  to  destroy.  The  mo- 
nopoly of  salt  had  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  India  before  Olive  was  bom.  It  continued 
to  be  so  long  aftei;  his  death.  The  civil  servants  were 
clearly  entitled  to  a  maintenance  out  of  the  revenue  ; 
and  all  that  Clive  did  was  to  charge  a  particular  portion 
of  the  revenue  with  their  maintenance.  He  thus,  while 
be  put  an  end  to  the  practices  by  which  gigantic  for* 
lanes  had  been  rapidly  accumulated,  gave  to  ever>- 
Britiflh  faactioDMij  employed  in  the  East  the  aietna 
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of  slowly,  but  surely,  acquiring  a  competence.  Yet, 
luch  is  the  injustice  of  mankind,  that  none  of  those 
acts  which  are  the  real  stains  of  his  life  has  drawn 
on  liim  so  much  obloquy  as  this  measure,  which  was  in 
truth  a  reform  necessary  to  the  success  of  all  his  other 
reforms. 

lie  had  quelled  the  opposition  of  the  civil  service : 
tliat  of  the  army  was  more  formidable.  Some  of  the 
retrenchments  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Di- 
rectors affected  the  interests  of  the  military  service ;  and 
a  storm  arose,  such  as  even  Cassar  would  not  willingly 
have  &ced.  It  was  no  light  thing  to  encounter  the 
resistance  of  those  who  held  the  power  of  the  sword,  in 
a  country  governed  only  by  the  sword.  Two  hundred 
English  officers  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government,  and  determined  to  resign  their  commis- 
sions on  the  same  day,  not  doubting  that  Clive  would 
grant  any  terms  rather  than  see  the  army,  on  which 
alone  the  British  empire  in  the  East  rested,  left  without 
commanders.  Th^  httle  knew  the  unconquerable 
spirit  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  Chve  had  still  a 
few  officers  round  his  person  on  whom  he  could  rely. 
H3  sent  to  Fort  St.  George  for  a  fi^h  supply.  lie 
gave  commissions  even  to  mercantile  agents  who  were 
disposed  to  support  him  at  this  crisis ;  and  he  sent  or- 
ders tliat  every  officer  who  resigned  should  be  instantly 
brought  up  to  Calcutta.  The  conspiratoi*s  found  that 
they  had  miscalculated.  The  governor  was  inexorable. 
The  troops  weie  steady.  The  sepoys,  over  whom 
Clive  had  always  possessed  extraordinary  influence, 
itood  by  him  with  unshaken  fidehty.  The  leadei's  in 
the  plot  were  arrested,  tried,  and  cashiered.  The  rest, 
humbled  and  dispirited,  begged  to  be  permitted  to  with- 
draw their  resignations.    Many  of  them  declared  theii 
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repentance  even  with  tears.  The  younger  offenden 
Clive  ti'eated  with  lenity.  To  the  ringleaders  he  was 
inflexibly  severe;  but  his  severity  was  pure  from  all 
tauit  of  private  malevolence.  While  he  stonily  up* 
held  the  just  authority  of  his  office,  he  parsed  by  per- 
sonal insults  and  injuries  with  magnanimous  disdain. 
One  of  the  conspirators  was  accused  of  having  planned 
the  assassination  of  the  governor ;  but  Clive  would  not 
Usten  to  the  charge.  The  officers,"  he  said,  ^^are  £n^ 
lishmen,  not  assassins." 

While  he  reformed  the  civil  service  and  estabhahed 
his  authority  over  the  army,  he  was  equally  successful 
in  his  foreign  policy.  His  landing  on  Indian  ground 
was  the  signal  for  inunediate  peace.  The  Nabob  of 
Oude,  with  a  large  army,  lay  at  that  time  on  the  frtHi- 
tier  of  Bahar.  He  had  been  joined  by  many  A%faana 
and  Mahrattas,  and  there  was  no  small  reason  to  expect 
a  general  coaUtion  of  all  the  native  powers  against  the 
En^ish.  But  the  name  of  Clive  quelled  in  an  instant 
all  opposition.  The  enemy  implored  peace  in  the  hum- 
blest language,  and  submitted  to  such  terms  as  the  new 
govem<Mr  chose  to  dictate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Grovemment  of  Bengal  was 
placed  on  a  new  footing.  The  power  of  the  English  in 
that  province  had  hitherto  been  altogether  undefined. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  constitutioo  of  the  em- 
pire, and  it  had  been  ascertained  by  no  compact.  It 
resembled  the  power  which,  in  the  last  decrepitude  of 
the  Western  Empire,  was  exercised  over  Itahr  by  the 
great  chiefi  of  foreign  mercenaries,  the  Ridmers  anJ 
the  Odoacers,  who  put  up  and  palled  down  at  theif 
pleasure  a  succession  of  insignificant  princes,  dignified 
with  the  names  of  CsBsar  and  Augustas.  But  as  in 
itmlj,  so  in  India,  the  wariikc  strangers  at  length  foum 
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It  expedient  to  give  to  a  domination  which  had  hevn 
established  by  arms  the  sanction  of  law  and  ancient 
prescription.  Theodoric  thought  it  poUtic  to  obtain 
from  the  distant  court  of  Byzantium  a  commission  a])- 
pointing  him  ruler  of  Italy ;  and  CUve,  in  tue  same 
manner,  applied  to  the  Court  of  Dellii  for  a  formal 
grant  of  die  powers  of  which  he  already  possessed  the 
reality.  The  Mogul  was  absolutely  helpless ;  and, 
though  he  murmured,  had  reason  to  be  well  pleased 
that  the  English  were  disposed  to  give  sohd  rupees, 
which  he  never  could  have  extorted  from  them,  in  ex- 
change for  a  few  Persian  ^characters  which  cost  him 
nothing.  A  bargaui  was  8i>eedily  struck ;  and  the 
titular  sovereign  of  Plindostan  issued  a  warrant,  em- 
powering the  Company  to  collect  and  administer  the 
revenues  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar. 

There  was  still  a  Nabob,  who  stood  to  the  British 
authorities  in  the  same  relation  in  wliich  the  last  drivel- 
ling Chilperics  and  Childerics  of  the  Merovingian  line 
stood  to  their  able  and  vigorous  Mayors  of  tlie  Palace, 
to  Charles  Martel  and  to  Pepin.  At  one  time  Clive 
had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  discard  this  phantom 
altogether ;  but  he  afterwards  thought  that  it  might  be 
convenient  still  to  use  the  name  of  the  Nabob,  particu- 
larly in  dealings  with  other  European  nations.  The 
French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Danes,  would,  he  con- 
ceived, submit  far  more  readily  to  the  authority  of  the 
native  Prince,  whom  they  had  always  been  accustomed 
-o  respect,  tlian  to  that  of  a  rival  trading  corporation. 
This  poUcy  may,  at  that  time,  have  been  judicious. 
But  the  pretence  was  soon  found  to  be  too  flimsy  to 
impose  on  anybody ;  and  it  was  altogether  laid  aside. 
The  heir  of  Meer  Jaffier  still  resides  at  Mocrshedabad, 
he  ancient  capital  of  his  house,  still  bears  the  title  of 
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N^abob,  is  still  accosted  by  the  English  as  Youi 
Highness,"  and  is  still  suffered  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
regal  state  which  surrounded  his  ancestors.  A  pension 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year  is  an- 
nually paid  to  him  by  the  government.  His  carriage  u 
hurrounded  by  guards,  and  preceded  by  attendants  with 
silver  maces.  His  person  and  his  dwelling  are  ex- 
empted &om  the  ordinary  authority  of  the  ministers  of 
justice.  But  he  has  not  the  smallest  share  of  political 
power,  and  is,  m  fact,  only  a  noble  and  wealthy  subject 
of  the  Company. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Clive,  during  his  second 
administration  in  Bengal,  to  accumulate  riches,  such  as 
no  subject  in  Europe  possessed.  He  might  indeed, 
without  subjecting  the  rich  inhabitants  of  the  province 
to  any  pressure  beyond  that  to  which  their  mildest 
rulei*s  had  accustomed  them,  have  received  presents  to 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
The  neighbouring  princes  would  gladly  have  paid  any 
price  for  his  fevom\  But  he  appears  to  have  strictly 
adliered  to  the  rules  which  he  had  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  others.  The  Rajah  of  Benares  offered  him 
diamonds  of  great  value.  The  Nabob  of  Oude  pressed 
him  to  accept  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  a  casket  of 
costly  jewels.  CUve  courteously  but  peremptorily  re- 
fused :  and  it  should  be  observed  that  he  made  no 
merit  of  his  refusal,  and  that  the  facts  did  not  come  to 
light  till  afler  his  death.  He  kept  an  exact  accoimt  of 
his  salaiy,  of  his  share  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the 
trade  in  salt,  and  of  those  presents  which,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  East,  it  would  be  churlish  to  refuse. 
Out  of  the  simi  arising  from  these  resources  he  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  his  situation.  The  surplus  he  divided 
unong  a  few  attached  friends  who  had  accampaniec 
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Dim  to  India.  He  always  boasted,  and,  as  far  aa 
we  can  judge*  he  boasted  with  truth,  that  his  last 
administration  diminished  instead  of  mcreasing  hia 
Fortune. 

One  large  sum  indeed  he  accepted.  Meer  Jaffier 
had  left  him  by  will  above  sixty  thousand  pounds 
•terhng  in  specie  and  jewels  :  and  the  rules  which  had 
been  recently  hid  down  extended  only  to  presents  from 
the  living,  and  did  not  affect  legacies  from  the  dead. 
Clive  took  the  money,  but  not  for  himself.  He  made 
the  whole  over  to  the  Company,  in  trust  for  officers 
and  soldiers  invalided  in  their  service.  The  fund  which 
Btill  bears  his  name,  owes  its  origin  to  this  princely 
donation.  After  a  stay  of  eighteen  months,  the  state 
of  his  health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to 
Europe.  At  the  close  of  January,  1767,  he  quitted 
for  the  last  time  the  country,  on  whose  destinies  he 
had  exercised  so  mighty  an  influence. 

His  second  return  from  Bengal  was  not,  like  his 
first,  greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  his  countrymen. 
Numerous  causes  were  already  at  work  which  embit- 
tered the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  hurried  him 
to  an  untimely  grave.  His  old  enemies  at  the  India 
House  were  still  powerful  and  active ;  and  they  had 
been  reinforced  by  a  large  band  of  allies,  whose  vio- 
lence far  exceeded  their  own.  The  whole  crew  ol 
pilferers  and  oppressors  ftom  whom  he  had  rescued 
Bengal  persecuted  him  with  the  implacable  rancour 
which  belongs  to  such  abject  natures.  Many  of  them 
even  invested  their  property  in  India  stock,  merely  that 
they  might  be  better  able  to  annoy  the  man  whose 
firmness  had  set  bounds  to  their  rapacity.  Lying  news- 
»aper8  were  set  up  for  no  purpose  but  to  abuse  him  ; 
ind  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  was  then  such,  that 
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tliesc  arts,  which  under  ordinarj  chx^umstances  would 
have  been  ineffectual  agaimt  truth  and  merit,  produced 
an  extraordinary  impression. 

The  great  events  which  had  taken  place  in  India 
had  called  mto  existence  a  new  class  of  Englishmen^  to 
fvhom  their  countrymen  gave  the  name  of  Nabobs. 
These  pei*sons  liad  generally  sprung  from  &milies  nei- 
ther ancient  nor  opulent ;  they  had  generally  been  sent 
at  an  early  age  to  the  East;  and  they  had  there 
acquired  large  fortunes,  which  they  had  brought  back 
to  their  native  land.  It  was  natural  that,  not  having 
had  much  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  best  society, 
they  should  exhibit  some  of  tlie  awkwardness  and  some 
of  the  pomposity  of  upstarts.  It  was  natural  that, 
duruig  their  sojourn  in  Asia,  they  should  have  acquired 
some  tastes  and  habits  surprising,  if  not  disgusting,  to 
persons  who  had  never  quitted  Europe.  It  was  natu- 
ral that,  having  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  the 
East,  they  should  not  be  disposed  to  sink  into  obscurity 
at  home  ;  and  as  they  had  money,  and  had  not  birth  or 
high  connection,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  display 
a  little  obtrusively  the  single  advantage  that  they  pos- 
sessed. Wherever  they  settled  there  was  a  kind  of 
feud  between  them  and  the  old  nobility  and  gentry, 
similar  to  that  which  raged  in  France  between  the 
farmer-general  and  the  marquess.  This  enmity  to  the 
aristocracy  long  continued  to  distinguish  the  servants  of 
the  Company.  More  than  twenty  years  after  the  time 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Burke  pronounced  that 
among  the  Jacobins  might  be  reckoned  "  the  East 
Indians  almost  to  a  man,  who  cannot  bear  to  find  that 
their  present  importance  does  not  bear  a  proportion  to 
thdir  wealth.** 

The  Nabobs  soon  became  a  moRt  unpopular  claas  cf 
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men.  Some  of  them  had  in  the  East  displayed  emi< 
*  nent  talents,  and  rendered  great  services  to  the  state  ; 
but  at  home  their  talents  were  not  shown  to  advantage, 
and  their  services  wei*e  little  kno^vn.  That  they  had 
sprung  from  obscurity,  that  they  had  acquired  great 
wealth,  that  they  exliibited  it  insolently,  tliat  they  spent 
it  extravagantly,  that  they  raised  the  price  of  every 
tiling  in  their  neighbourhood,  from  fresh  eggs  to  rotten 
boroughs,  that  their  liveries  outshone  those  of  dukes, 
that  their  coaches  were  finer  tlian  that  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  that  the  examples  of  their  large  and  ill  gov- 
erned households  corrupted  half  the  servants  in  the 
country,  that  some  of  them,  with  all  tlieir  magnificence, 
could  not  catch  the  tone  of  good  society,  but,  in  spite 
of  the  stud  and  the  crowd  of  menials,  of  the  plate  and 
the  Dresden  china,  of  the  venison  and  the  Burgundy, 
were  still  low  men ;  these  were  things  which  excited, 
both  in  the  class  fiY>m  which  they  had  sprung  and  in 
the  class  into  which  they  attempted  to  force  themselves, 
the  bitter  aversion  which  is  the  effect  of  mingled  envy 
and  contempt.  But  when  it  was  also  rumoured  that 
the  fortune  which  had  enabled  its  possessor  to  eclipse 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  race-ground,  or  to  carry 
the  county  against  the  head  of  a  house  as  old  as  Domes- 
day Book,  had  been  accumulated  by  violating  public 
(kith,  by  deposing  legitimate  princes,  by  reducing  whole 
provinces  to  beggary,  all  the  higher  and  better  as  well 
as  all  the  low  and  evil  parts  of  human  nature  were 
ftirred  against  the  wretch  who  had  obtained  by  guilt 
and  dishonour  the  riches  which  he  now  lavished  with 
arrogant  and  inelegant  profusion.  The  unfortunate 
Nabob  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  those  foibles  against 
which  comedy  lias  pcHnted  the  most  merciless  ridicule, 
«nd  of  those  crimes  which  have  thrown  the  deepest 
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gloom  over  tragedy,  of  Turcaret  and  Nei'o,  of  Mon- 
sieur Jourdain  and  Richard  the  Third.  A  tempest  of  * 
execration  and  derision,  sucli  as  can  be  compared  only 
to  that  outbreak  of  pubHc  feeling  against  the  Puritans 
wliich  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  bm*st 
on  the  servants  of  the  Company.  The  humane  man 
was  horror-struck  at  tlie  way  in  which  they  had  got 
their  money,  the  thrifty  man  at  the  way  in  which  they 
spent  it.  The  Dilettante  sneered  at  their  want  of 
taste.  The  Maccaroni  black-balled  them  as  vulgar 
fellows.  Writers  the  most  unlike  in  sentiment  and 
style,  Methodists  and  Ubertines,  pliilosophers  and  buf- 
foons, were  for  once  on  the  same  side.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that,  duiing  a  space  of  about  thirty 
years,  the  whole  lighter  literature  of  Elngland  was  col- 
oured by  the  feelings  which  we  have  described.  Foote 
brought  on  the  stage  an  Anglo-Indian  cliief,  dissolute, 
ungenerous,  and  tyrannical,  ashamed  <^  the  humble 
friends  of  his  youth,  hating  the  aristocracy,  yet  child- 
ishly eager  to  be  numbered  among  them,  squandering 
his  wealth  on  pandars  and  flatterers,  tricking  out  his 
chairman  with  the  most  costly  hot-house  flowers,  and 
astounding  the  ignorant  with  jargon  about  rupees,  lacs, 
and  jaghires.  Mackenzie,  with  more  delicate  humour, 
depicted  a  plain  country  fiunily  raised  by  the  Indian 
acquisitiims  of  one  of  its  members  to  sudden  opulence, 
and  exciting  derision  by  an  awkward  n^micry  of  the 
manners  of  the  great.  Cowper  in  that  loAy  expostula- 
tion which  glows  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
poets,  placed  the  oppressi(Hi  of  India  foremost  in  the 
list  of  those  nationid  crimes  for  which  God  had  pun- 
ished England  with  years  of  disastrous  war,  with  dis- 
comfiture in  her  own  seas,  and  with  the  loss  of  h& 
transatlantic  empire.    If  any  of  our  readers  will  take? 
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Uie  trouble  to  search  in  the  dusty  reeessos  cf  circulating 
libraries  for  some  novel  published  sixty  years  ago,  the 
chance  is  that  the  villain  or  sub-villain  of  the  story  will 
prove  to  be  a  savage  old  Nabob,  with  an  immense  for* 
lune,  a  tawny  complexion,  a  bad  liver,  and  a  worse  heart. 

Such,  as  ftr  as  wo  can  now  judge,  was  the  feeling 
of  the  country  respecting  Nabobs  in  general.  And 
Clive  was  eminently  the  Nabob,  the  ablest,  the  most 
celebrated,  the  highest  in  rank,  the  highest  in  fbitune, 
of  all  the  fraternity.  His  wealth  was  exliibited  in  a 
manner  which  could  not  Ml  to  excite  odium.  He 
lived  with  great  magnificence  in  Berkeley  Square. 
He  reared  one  palace  in  Shropshire  and  another  at 
Claremont.  His  parUamentaiy  influence  might  vie 
with  that  of  the  greatest  families.  But  in  all  this 
splendour  and  power  envy  found  something  to  sneer 
at.  On  some  of  his  relations  wealth  and  dignity  seem 
to  have  sat  as  awkwardly  as  on  Mackensde's  Mar- 
gery Muslu*oom.  Nor  was  he  himself,  with  all  his 
great  qnahtics,  free  from  those  weaknesses  which  the 
satirists  of  that  age  represented  as  characteristic  of 
his  whole  class.  In  the  field,  indeed,  his  habits  were 
remarkably  simple.  He  was  constantly  on  horseback^ 
was  never  seen  but  in  his  uniform,  never  wore  silk, 
never  entered  a  palanquin,  and  was  ocmtent  with  the 
plainest  fare.  But  when  he  was  no  longer  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  he  laid  aside  this  Spartan  temperanoe  for 
the  ostentatious  luxury  of  a  Sybarite.  Though  hia 
person  was  ungraceful,  and  -though  his  harsh  feature« 
were  redeemed  firam  vuigar  ugliness  only  b;  their 
stern,  dauntless,  and  commanding  expression,  he  was 
of  rich  and  gay  clothing,  and  replenished  hia 
wardrobe  with  absurd  profusion.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
gives  us  a  letter  wortliy  of  Sir  Matthew  Mites  «i 
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which  Clive  oixlers  two  hundred  shii'ts,  the  best  aiid 
finest  that  can  be  got  for  love  or  money.''  A  few 
follies  of  this  description,  grossly  exaggerated  by 
report,  produced  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  Black 
stories,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  pure  inventionis, 
were  circulated  touching  his  conduct  in  the  East.  Ue 
had  to  bear  the  whole  odium,  not  only  of  those  bad 
acts  to  which  he  had  once  or  twice  stooped,  but  of  all 
the  bad  acts  of  all  tlie  English  in  India,  of  bad  acta 
committed  when  he  was  absent,  nay,  of  bad  acts  which 
he  had  manfully  opposed  and  severely  punished.  The 
very  abuses  against  which  he  had  waged  an  honest, 
resolute,  and  successful  war,  were  laid  to  his  account. 
He  was,  in  fact,  regarded  as  the  personification  of  all 
the  vices  and  weaknesses  wliich  the  public,  with  or 
without  reason,  ascribed  to  the  English  adventurers  in 
Asia.  We  have  ourselves  heard  old  men,  who  knew 
nothing  of  his  history,  but  who  still  retained  the  pr^ 
judices  conceived  in  their  youth,  talk  of  him  as  an  in- 
carnate fiend.  Johnson  always  held  this  language. 
Brown,  whom  CUve  employed  to  lay  out  his  pleasure 
grounds,  was  amazed  to  see  in  the  house  of  his  noble 
employer  a  chest  which  had  once  been  filled  with  gold 
fix>m  the  treasury  of  Moorshedabad,  and  could  not 
understand  how  the  conscience  of  the  criminal  coiUd 
suffi  r  him  to  sleep  with  such  an  object  so  near  to  hia 
bedchamber.  The  peasantry  of  Surrey  looked  witli 
mysterious  horror  on  the  stately  house  which  was 
rising  at  Claremont,  and  whispered  that  the  great 
fidcked  lord  had  ordered  the  walls  to  be  made  so  tliick 
m  order  to  keep  out  the  devil,  who  would  one  day 
carry  him  away  bodily.  Among  tlie  gaping  clowm 
who  drank  in  this  frigbtftil  story  was  a  wJiiiileH 
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agly  lad  of  the  name  of  Hunt,  since  widely  knowii  ua 
William  Huntington,  S.  S. ;  and  the  superstition  wliich 
was  strangely  mingled  with  the  knayery  of  that  re- 
markable impostor  seems  to  have  derived  no  smalt 
nutriment  from  the  tales  which  he  heard  of  the  life  and 
character  of  CUve. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  impulse  which  Clive  had 
given  to  the  administration  of  Bengal  was  constantly 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter.  His  poUcy  was  to  a 
great  extent  abandoned;  the  abuses  which  he  had 
suppressed  began  to  revive ;  and  at  length  the  evils 
which  a  bad  government  had  engendered  were  aggra- 
vated by  one  of  those  fearful  visitations  which  the  best 
government  cannot  avert.  In  the  summer  of  1770, 
the  rains  &iled ;  the  earth  was  parched  up  ;  the  tanks 
were  empty ;  the  rivers  shrank  within  their  beds ;  and 
a  famine,  such  as  is  known  <mly  in  countries  where 
every  household  depends  for  support  on  its  own  Uttle 
patch  of  cultivation,  filled  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Ganges  with  misery  and  death.  Tender  and  delicate 
women,  whose  veils  had  never  been  lifted  before  the 
pubUc  gaze,  came  forth  from  the  inner  chambers  in 
which  Eastern  jealousy  had  kept  watch  over  their 
beauty,  threw  themselves  on  the  eailh  before  the 
passers-by,  and,  with  loud  wailings,  implored  a  handful 
of  rice  for  their  children.  The  Hoogley  every  day 
rolled  down  thousands  of  corpses  close  to  the  porticoes 
and  gardens  of  the  EngUsh  conquerors.  The  very 
streets  of  Calcutta  were  blocked  up  by  the  dying  and 
the  dead.  The  lean  and  feeble  survivors  had  not 
energy  enough  to  bear  the  bodies  of  their  kindred  to 
thu  ftmeral  pile  or  to  the  holy  river,  or  even  to  scare 
away  the  jackals  and  vultures,  who  fed  on  human 
lomaiDs  in  the  face  of  day.    The  extent  of  the  mor« 
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tolity  was  never  ascertained;  but  it  was  populari) 
reckoned  by  miHions.  This  melancholy  intelligence 
added  to  the  excitement  which  ah*eady  prevailed  ia 
England  on  Indian  subjects.  The  proprietors  of  East 
India  stock  were  uneasy  about  their  dividends.  All 
men  of  common  humanity  were  touched  by  the  calam* 
ities  of  our  unhappy  subjects ;  and  indignation  soo)i 
began  to  mingle  itself  with  pity.  It  was  rumoured 
tliat  the  Company's  servanta  had  created  the  famine  by 
engrossing  all  the  rice  of  the  country ;  that  they  had 
sold  grain  for  eight,  ten,  twelve  times  the  price  at 
which  they  had  bought  it ;  that  one  English  function- 
ary who,  the  year  before,  was  not  worth  a  hundred 
guineas,  had,  during  that  season  of  misery,  remitted 
sixty  thousand  pounds  to  London.  These  charges  we 
beUeve  to  have  been  imfounded.  That  servants  of  the 
Company  had  ventured,  since  Clive's  departure,  to 
deal  in  rice,  is  probable.  That,  if  they  dealt  in  rice, 
ihey  must  have  gained  by  the  scarcity,  is  certain. 
But  there  is  no  reason  foi*  thinking  that  they  eithei 
produced  or  aggravated  an  evil  which  physical  causes 
sufficiently  explain.  The  outcry  which  was  raised 
against  tliem  on  this  occasion  was,  we  suspect,  aa 
absurd  as  the  imputations,  which,  in  times  of  dearth  at 
home,  were  once  thrown  by  statesmen  and  judges,  and 
are  still  thrown  by  two  or  three  old  women,  on  the 
corn  fiictors.  It  was,  however,  so  loud  and  so  general 
that  it  appears  to  have  imposed  even  on  an  intellect 
raised  so  high  above  vulgar  prejudices  as  that  of  Adam 
Siaith.  What  w«s  still  more  extraordhiaiy,  these 
iuliappy  events  gi  eatly  increased  the  unpopularity  of 
Lord  CUve.  He  had  been  some  years  in  Engknd 
when  the  famine  took  place.  None  of  his  acts  had  the 
iDiallest  tendency  to  produce  such  a  calamity.   If  tha 
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nrvants  of  the  Company  had  traded  in  rice,  they  had 
done  80  in  direct  contravention  of  the  rule  which  he 
had  laid  down,  and,  while  in  power,  Iiad  resolutely 
enforced.  But,  in  the  eyes  of  his  coontrymen,  he  was, 
as  we  have  said,  the  Nabob,  the  Anglo-Indian  char- 
acter personified;  and,  while  he  was  building  and 
planting  in  Surrey,  he  was  held  responsible  for  all  tlio 
eflbcts  of  a  dry  season  in  Bengal. 

Parliament  had  hitherto  bestowed  very  little  atten* 
tion  on  our  Eastern  possessions.  Since  the  death  of 
Oeorge  the  Second,  a  rapid  succession  of  weak  admin- 
istrations, each  of  which  was  in  turn  flattered  and  be- 
trayed by  the  Court,  had  held  the  semblance  of  power. 
Intrigues  in  the  palace,  riots  in  the  capital,  and  insur* 
rectionary  movements  in  the  American  colonies,  had 
left  the  advisers  of  the  crown  Uttle  leisure  to  study 
Indian  politics.  When  they  did  interfere,  their  inter- 
ference was  feeble  and  irresolute.  Lord  Chatham,  in- 
deed, during  tlie  short  period  of  his  ascendency  in  the 
councils  of  George  the  Third,  had  meditated  a  bold 
attack  on  the  Ccmipany.  But  his  plans  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  strange  malady  which  about  that  time 
began  to  overcloud  his  splenctid  genius. 

At  length,  in  1772,  it  was  generally  felt  that  Parlia- 
ment could  no  longer  n^lect  the  acffidrs  of  India.  The 
Government  was  stronger  than  any  which  had  held 
power  since  the  breach  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
gieat  Whig  connection  in  1761.  No  pressing  question 
>f  domestic  or  European  policy  required  the  attention 
of  public  men.  There  was  a  short  and  delusive  lull 
between  two  tempests.  The  excitement  produced  by 
the  Middlesex  electit>n  was  over;  the  discontents  of 
America  did  not  yet  tluMten  civil  war;  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  Company  bren^i^t  on  a  oriais ;  the 
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Ministers  were  forced  to  take  up  the  subject ;  and  the 
whole  8tonn,  which  had  long  been  gathering,  now 
broke  at  once  on  the  head  of  Clive. 

His  situation  was  indeed  singularly  unfortunate. 
He  was  hated  throughout  the  country,  hated  at  the 
Lidia  House,  hated,  above  all,  by  those  wealthy  and 
powerful  servants  of  the  Company,  whose  rapacity 
and  tyranny  he  had  withstood.  He  had  to  bear  tbe 
double  odium  of  his  bad  and  of  his  good  actions,  of 
every  Indian  abuse  and  of  every  Indian  reform.  The 
state  of  the  political  world  was  such  that  he  could 
count  on  the  support  of  no  powerful  connection.  The 
party  to  which  he  had  belonged,  that  of  George  Gren- 
ville,  had  been  hostile  to  the  Government,  and  yet 
had  never  cordially  united  with  the  other  sections  of 
the  Opposition,  with  the  little  band  which  still  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  Lord  Chatham,  or  with  the  large 
and  respectable  body  of  which  Lord  Rockingham  was 
the  acknowledged  leader.  Geoige  Grenville  was  now 
dead :  his  followers  were  scattered ;  and  Clive,  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  the  powerful  Actions  which  divided 
the  Parliament,  could  reckon  only  on  the  votes  of 
those  members  who  were  returned  by  himsel£  Hia 
enemies,  particularly  those  who  were  the  enemies  of 
his  virtues,  were  unscrupulous,  ferocious,  implacable. 
Their  malevolence  aimed  at  nothing  less  dian  the 
atter  ruin  of  his  fame  and  fortune.  They  wished  to 
see  him  expelled  from  Parliament,  to  see  his  spun 
chopped  off,  to  see  his  estate  confiscated ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  even  such  a  result  as  this  would 
have  quenched  their  thirst  for  revenge. 

Olive's  parliamentary  tactics  resembled  his  military 
tactics.  Deserted,  surrounded,  outnumbered,  and  witii 
Mvery  tiling  at  stake,  he  did  not  even  deign  to  stand 
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an  the  deiensive,  l)ut  pushed  boldly  forward  to  th« 
attack.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  discussions  on  In<- 
dian  aifairs  he  rose,  and  in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech 
vindicated  himself  from  a  large  part  of  the  accusations 
which  had  been  brought  against  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  produced  a  great  impression  on  his  audience. 
Lord  Chatham,  who,  now  the  ghost  of  his  former  self, 
loved  to  haimt  the  scene  of  his  gloiy,  was  that  night 
under  the  galleiy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  heard  a  finer  speech.  It 
was  subsequently  printed  under  Clive's  direction,  and, 
when  the  fullest  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
assistance  which  he  may  have  obtained  from  literary 
fiiends,  proves  him  to  have  possessed,  not  merely 
strong  sense  and  a  manly  spirit,  but  talents  both  for 
disquisition  and  declamation  which  assiduous  culture 
might  have  improved  into  the  highest  excellence.  He 
confined  his  defence  on  this  occasion  to  the  measures 
of  his  last  administration,  and  succeeded  so  &r  that  his 
enemies  thenceforth  thought  it  expedient  to  direct  their 
attacks  chiefly  against  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 

The  earlier  part  of  his  life  unfortunately  presented 
some  assailable  points  to  their  hostility.  A  committee 
was  chosen  by  ballot  to  inquire  into  the  afiairs  of  India ; 
and  by  this  committee  the  whole  history  of  that  great 
revolution  which  threw  down  Surajah  Dowlah  and 
raised  Meer  Jaffier  was  sifted  with  malignant  care. 
Olive  was  subjected  to  the  most  unsparing  examination 
and  cros»-examination,  and  afterwards  bitterly  com« 
plained  that  he,  the  Baron  of  Plassey,  had  been  treated 
like  a  sheep-stealer.  The  boldness  and  ingenuousness 
of  his  replies  would  alone  suffice  to  show  how  alien 
from  his  nature  were  the  frauds  to  which,  in  the  course 
>f  hii  eastern  negotiations,  he  had  sometimes  descended. 

TOI*  IT  IS 
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He  avowed  die  arts  which  he  had  emplojed  to  deceive 
Omichund,  and  resolutelj  said  that  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  them,  and  that,  in  the  same  circumstances,  he  would 
again  act  in  the  same  manner.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  received  immense  sums  from  Meer  JaMer ;  but  he 
ilenied  that,  in  doing  so,  he  had  viokted  any  obligation 
of  morality  or  honour.  He  laid  claim,  on  tlie  contrary, 
and  not  withont  some  reason,  to  the  praise  of  eminent 
disinterestedness.  He  described  in  vivid  language  the 
situation  in  which  his  victory  had  placed  him ;  great 
[)rinees  dependent  on  his  pleasure ;  an  opulent  city 
afraid  of  being  given  up  to  plunder ;  wealthy  bankera 
bidding  against  each  other  for  his  smiles ;  vaults  piled 
with  gold  and  jewels  thrown  open  to  him  alone.  By 
God,  Mr.  Chairman,"  he  exclaimed,  ^*at  this  mommt 
I  stand  astonished  at  my  own  moderation.'' 

The  inquiry  was  so  extensive  litat  the  House  rose 
before  it  had  be^  completed.  It  was  continued  in  the 
following  session.  When  at  length  the  committee  had 
concluded  its  labours^  enlightened  and  impartial  men 
had  little  difficulty  in  making  up  theur  minda  as  to  the 
result.  It  was  clear  that  Clive  Iiad  been  guil^  of 
some  acts  which  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate  without 
Attacking  the  authority  of  all  tile  most  sacred  laws 
Mrhich  regulate  the  intercourse  of  individuals  and  of 
states.  But  it  was  equally  clear  that  he  had  displayed 
gi  eat  talents,  and  even  great  virtues  ;  that  he  had  reiH 
iared  eminent  services  both  to  his  country  and  to  tlie 
I'eoitle  of  India ;  and  that  it  was  in  truth  not  fcxr  his 
!dealings  witli  Meer  JafRer,  nor  for  the  finmd  which  he 
had  practised  on  Omichund,  but  for  his  determined  ro- 
siatance  to  avarice  and  tyranny,  that  he  was  now  called 
in  question. 

Ordinary  criminal  justire  knows  nothing  of  mindL 
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The  greatest  desert  cannot  be  pleaded  in  answer  to  a 
charge  of  the  slightest  trans^ession.  If  a  man  has  sold 
beer  on  Sunday  morning,  it  is  no  defence  that  he  has 
saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
If  he  has  harnessed  a  Newfoundland  dog  to  his  little 
child's  carriage,  it  is  no  defence  that  he  was  wounded 
at  Waterloo.  But  it  is  not  in  tbia  way  that  we  ought 
to  deal  with  men  who,  raised  far  above  ordinary  re- 
straints, and  tried  by  far  more  than  ordinary  temptations, 
are  entitled  to  a  more  tiian  ordinary  measure  of  indul- 
gence. Such  men  should  be  Judged  by  their  contem^- 
poraries  as  they  will  be  judged  by  posterity.  Their 
bad  actions  onglit  not,  indeed,  to  be  called  good ;  but 
their  good  and  bad  actions  ought  to  be  iSeurly  weighed ; 
and  if  on  the  whole  the  good  preponderate,  the  sentence 
ought  to  be  one,  not  merely  of  acquittal,  but  of  appro- 
bation. Not  a  single  great  ruler  in  history  can  be  ab- 
solved by  a  judge  who  fixes  his  eye  inexorably  on  one 
or  two  unjustifiaUe  acts.  Bruce  the  delivers  of  Scot^ 
land,  Maurice  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  William  the 
deliverer  of  Holland,  his  great  descendant  the  deliverer 
of  England,  Murray  the  good  regent,  Cosmo  the  falther 
ef  his  country,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  how  would  the  best  of  them  pass  such 
a  scrutiny  ?  History  takes  wider  views  ;  and  the  best 
h'ibanal  for  great  political  cases  is  the  tribunal  which 
indcipates  the  verdict  of  history. 

Ri^asonable  and  moderate  men  of  all  parties  felt  this 
in  Olive's  case.  They  could  not  pronounce  him  blame- 
(o6f  ;  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  abandon  him  to  that 
low-minded  and  rancorous  pack  who  had  run  him  down 
und  were  eager  to  worry  him  to  death.  Lord  North, 
ihough  not  very  friendly  to  him,  was  not  disposed  to 
^  to  extnnnities  against  him.    While  the  inquiry  was 
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Btill  in  progress,  Clive,  who  had  some  years  before  b^yesn 
created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  was  installed  witli  great 
pomp  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  He  was  Pioon 
after  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Shropshire.  When 
he  kissed  hands,  George  the  Third,  who  had  always 
been  partial  to  him,  admitted  him  to  a  private  audience, 
talked  to  him  half  an  hour  on  Indian  politics,  and  was 
visibly  affected  when  the  persecuted  general  spoke  of  his 
services  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  requited. 

At  length  the  charges  came  in  a  definite  form  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  Bui^oyne^  chairman  of  the 
committee,  a  man  of  wit,  fashion,  and  honour,  an 
agreeable  dramatic  writer,  an  officer  whose  courage 
was  never  questioned,  and  whose  skill  was  at  that  time 
liighly  esteemed,  appeared  as  the  accuser.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  took  different  sides ;  for  in 
that  age  all  questions  were  open  questions,  except  such 
as  were  brought  forward  by  the  Government,  or  such 
as  impUed  some  censure  on  the  Government.  Thuiv 
low,  the  Attorney  General,  was  among  the  assailants. 
Wedderbume,  the  Solicitor  General,  strongly  attached 
to  CUve,  defended  his  fiiend  with  extraordinary  force 
of  u*gument  and  language.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
.itance  that,  some  years  later,  Thurlow  was  the  most 
conspicuous  champion  of  Warren  Hastings,  while  Wed  • 
derbume  was  among  the  most  unrelenting  persecutors 
of  that  great  though  not  faultless  statesman.  Clive 
8iioke  in  his  own  defence  at  less  length  and  with  less 
irt  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  with  much  energy 
»nd  pathos.  He  recounted  his  great  actions  and  his 
^vrongs ;  and,  after  bidding  his  hearers  remember,  that 
they  were  about  to  decide  not  only  on  his  hcmour  but 
m  their  own,  he  retired  from  the  House. 

The  Commons  resolved  that  acquisitions  ri«de  bv 
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the  arms  of  the  State  belong  to  the  State  alone,  and 
that  it  is  illegal  in  the  servants  of  the  State  to  appro- 
priate such  acquisitions  to  themselves.  They  resolved 
tliat  this  wholesome  rule  appeared  to  have  been  sys- 
tematically violated  by  the  English  fimctionaries  in 
Bengal.  On  a  subsequent  day  they  went  a  step  &rther, 
and  resolved  that  CUve  had,  by  means  of  the  power 
which  he  possessed  as  commander  of  the  fixidsh  forces 
in  India,  obtained  large  sums  from  Meer  Jaffier.  Here 
the  Cfunmons  stopped.  They  had  voted  the  major  and 
minor  of  Burgoyne's  syllogism ;  but  they  shrank  from 
drawing  the  logical  conclusion.  When  it  was  moved 
that  Lord  CUve  had  abused  his  powers,  and  set  an  evil 
eoLample  to  the  servants  of  the  public,  the  previous 
question  was  put  and  carried.  At  length,  long  after 
the  sun  had  risen  on  an  animated  debate,  Wedderbume 
moved  tliat  Lord  Clive  had  at  the  same  time  rendered 
great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country  ;  and  this 
motion  passed  without  a  division. 

The  result  of  this  memorable  inquiry  appears  to  us, 
on  the  whole,  honourable  to  the  justice,  moderation,  and 
discernment  of  the  Conunons.  They  had  indeed  no 
great  temptation  to  do  wrong*  They  would  have  been 
very  bad  judges  >of  an  accusation  brought  against  Jen- 
kinson  or  against  Wilkes.  But  the  question  respecting 
OUve  was  not  a  party  question ;  and  the  House  accord^ 
ingly  acted  with  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  which 
may  always  be  expected  6rom  an  assembly  of  English 
gentlemen  not  blinded  by  &ction. 

The  equitable  and  temperate  proceedings  of  the 
British  ParUament  were  set  off  to  the  grest^t  advan- 
tage by  a  foil.  The  wretched  government  of  Lewis 
the  Fifteenth  had  murdered,  directly  or  indirectly, 
ilmost  every  Frenchman  who  had  served  his  country 
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With  distiuction  in  the  East.  Labourdonnais  was  flung 
into  the  Bastile,  and,  after  years  of  suffering,  left  it 
only  to  die.  Dupleix,  stripped  of  his  immense  fortune, 
and  broken-hearted  by  humiliating  attendance  in  ante- 
chambers, sank  into  an  obscure  grave.  Lally  waj 
dragged  to  the  common  place  of  ^ecution  wit^i  a  gag 
betweafi  his  lips.  The  Cooonons  of  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  treated  their  hving  captain  with  that  dis^ 
criminating  justK/C  which  is  seldom  shown  exc^t  to  the 
jdead.  They  laid  down  sound  general  principles ;  they 
delicately  pointed  out  where  be  Itad  deviated  from  those 
principles ;  and  they  tempered  the  gentle  censure  with 
Uberal  eulogy.  The  contrast  struck  Voltaire,  always 
partial  to  England,  and  always  eager  to  expose  the 
abuses  of  the  Parliaments  of  France.  Indeed  he  seems, 
at  this  time,  to  have  meditated  a  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Bengal.  He  mentioned  his  design  to  Dr.  Moore 
when  that  amusing  writer  visited  him  at  Femey. 
Wedderbume  took  ^eat  interest  in  die  matter,  and 
pressed  Clive  to  furnish  materials.  Had  the  plan  been 
carried  into  execution,  we  have  no  Amhi  that  Voltaire 
would  have  produced  a  book  containing  much  lively 
and  picturesque  narrative,  many  just  and  humane 
sentiments  poignantly  expressed,  many  grotesque  blun- 
ders, many  sneers  at  the  Mosaic  chronology,  much 
scandal  about  the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  much 
sublime  theo-philanthropy,  stolen  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  virtuous  and  philo- 
sophical Brahmins. 

Clive  was  now  secure  in  the  enjoyment  c(  his  finicne 
and  his  honours.  He  was  surrounded  by  attached 
friends  and  relations ;  and  he  had  not  yet  passed  the 
leasoii  of  vigorous  bodily  and  mental  exertion.  But 
alrmds  had  long  been  gathering  over  liis  mind,  and  new 
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letded  on  it  in  thick  darkness.  From  early  youth  he 
had  been  subject  to  fits  of  that  strange  melancholy 
"  which  rejoiceth  exceedingly  and  is  glad  when  it  cab 
find  the  grave."  While  still  a  writer  at  Madras,  he  had 
twice  attempted  to  destroy  himself.  Business  and  [.roB- 
perity  had  produced  a  salutary  effect  on  his  spirits.  In 
India,  while  he  was  occupied  by  great  afiairs,  in  Eng- 
land, while  wealth  and  rank  had  still  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty,  he  had  borne  up  against  his  constitutional  misery. 
But  he  had  now  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  wish  for. 
His  active  spirit  in  an  inactive  situation  drooped  and 
withered  like  a  plant  in  an  uncongenial  air.  The  mar 
lignity  with  which  his  enemies  had  pursued  him,  the 
indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  censure,  lenient  as  it  was,  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  pronounced,  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  regarded  by  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen  as 
a  cruel  and  perfidious  tyrant,  all  concurred  to  irritate 
and  depress  him.  In  die  mean  time  his  temper  was 
tried  by  acute  physical  suffering.  During  his  long  resi* 
dence  in  tropical  climates,  he  had  contracted  several 
i>ainfiil  distempers.  In  order  to  obtain  ease  he  called  in 
the  help  of  opium ;  and  he  was  gradually  enslaved  by 
ihis  treacherous  ally.  To  the  last,  however,  his  genius 
occasionally  flashed  through  the  gloom.  It  was  said 
(hat  he  would  sometimes,  after  sitting  silent  and  torpid 
rbr  hours,  rouse  himself  to  the  discussion  of  some  great 
question,  would  display  in  full  vigour  all  the  talents  of 
tlie  soldier  and  the  statesman,  and  would  then  sink  back 
into  his  melancholy  repose. 

The  disputes  with  America  had  now  become  so  seri- 
ous that  an  appeal  to  the  sword  seemed  inevitable ;  and 
che  Ministers  were  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
lervices  of  Clive.  Had  he  still  been  what  he  was  whan 
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he  raised  the  siege  of  Patna,  aiid  annihilated  die  Dnid 
army  and  navy  at  the  month  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  not 
improbable  tliat  the  resistance  of  the  Colonists  wouki 
have  been  put  down,  and  that  the  inevitable  separation 
would  have  been  deferred  for  a  few  years.  Bnt  it  w« 
too  late.  His  strong  mind  was  fast  sinking  under  inanj 
kinds  of  suffering.  On  the  twenty-«econd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1774,  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted his  forty-ninth  year. 

In  the  awM  close  of  so  much  prosperity  and  gloiy, 
the  vulgar  saw  only  a  confirmation  of  all  their  preju- 
dices ;  and  some  men  of  real  piety  and  genius  so  far 
forgot  the  maxims  both  of  religion  and  of  philosophy  as 
confidently  to  ascribe  the  mournful  event  to  the  just 
ven^nce  of  God,  and  to  the  horrors  of  an  evil  con- 
science. It  is  with  very  different  feelings  that  we  con- 
template the  spectacle  of  a  gi*eat  mind  ruined  by  the 
weariness  of  satiety,  by  the  pangs  of  wounded  honour, 
by  fatal  diseases,  and  more  fatal  remedies. 

Clive  conmiitted  great  faults ;  and  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  disguise  them.  But  Ids  &ults,  when  weighed 
against  his  merits,  and  viewed  in  connection  with  his 
temptations,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  deprive  him  of  his 
right  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  estimation  of  pos- 
terity. 

From  his  first  visit  to  India  dates  the  renown  of  the 
English  arms  in  the  East.  Till  he  appeared,  his  coun- 
trymen were  despised  as  mere  pedlars,  while  the  French 
were  revered  as  a  people  formed  for  victory  and  coin- 
xumd.  His  courage  and  capacity  dissolved  the  chann. 
With  the  defence  of  Arcot  commences  that  long  seriea 
of  Oriental  triumph  which  closes  with  the  &11  of  Ghizni. 
Kor  must  we  forget  that  he  was  only  twenty-five  yean 
M  when  he  approved  Idmaelf  ripe  for  mflitary  com- 
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mand.  Tliis  is  a  rare  if  not  a  singular  distinction.  It 
is  true  that  Alexander,  Cond^,  and  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
won  great  battles  at  a  still  earlier  age;  but  those 
princes  were  surrounded  by  vetei*an  generals  of  distin- 
guished skill,  to  whose  suggestions  must  be  attributed 
the  victories  of  the  Granicns,  of  Rocroi,  and  of  Narva. 
Clive,  an  inexperienced  youth,  had  yet  more  experi- 
ence than  any  of  those  who  served  under  him.  He 
had  to  form  himself,  to  form  his  officm^  and  to  form 
his  army.  The  only  man,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  who 
at  an  equally  early  age  ever  gave  equal  proof  of  talents 
for  war,  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

From  Olive's  second  visit  to  India  dates  the  political 
ascendency  of  the  English  in  that  country.  His  dex- 
terity and  resolution  realised,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  more  than  all  the  gorgeous  visions  which  had 
floated  before  the  imagination  of  Dupleix.  Such  an 
extent  of  cultivated  territory,  such  an  amount  of  reve- 
nue, such  a  multitude  of  subjects,  was  never  added  to 
the  dominion  of  Rome  by  the  most  successftil  procon- 
sul. Nor  were  such  wealthy  spoils  ever  borne  under 
arches  of  triumph,  down  the  Sacred  Way,  and  througli 
the  crowded  Forum,  to  the  threshold  of  Tarpeian  Jove* 
The  feme  of  those  who  subdued  Antiochus  and  Ti- 
granes  grows  dim  when  compared  with  the  splendour 
of  the  exploits  which  the  young  English  adventurer 
achieved  at  the  head  of  an  army  not  equal  in  numbers 
to  one  half  of  a  Roman  legion. 

From  Olive's  third  visit  to  India  dates  the  purity  of 
ir  Eastern  empire.  When  he  landed  in  Oalcutta  in 
1765,  Bengal  was  regarded  as  a  place  to  which  Eng- 
ishmsn  were  sent  only  to  get  rich,  by  any  means,  in 
he  shortest  possible  time.  He  first  made  dauntless 
ind  unsparing  war  on  that  gigantic  system  of  opi^resr 
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he  raised  the  siege  of  Patna,  aiid  annihilated  die  Dntd 
army  and  navy  at  the  month  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  resistance  of  the  Colonists  wouU 
have  been  put  down,  and  that  the  inevitable  separation 
would  have  been  deferred  for  a  few  years.  Bnt  it  was 
too  late.  His  strong  mind  was  fast  sinking  under  inanj 
kinds  of  suffering.  On  the  twenty-second  of  Novem- 
ber, 1774,  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted liis  forty-ninth  year. 

In  the  awfhl  close  of  so  much  prosperity  and  gloiy, 
the  vulgar  saw  only  a  confirmation  of  all  their  preju- 
dices ;  and  some  men  of  real  piety  and  genius  so  far 
forgot  the  maxims  both  of  religion  and  of  plulosophy  as 
confidently  to  ascribe  the  mournful  event  to  the  yasA 
vengeance  of  God,  and  to  the  horrors  of  an  evil  con- 
science. It  is  with  very  different  feelings  that  we  con- 
template the  spectacle  of  a  gi*eat  mind  ruined  by  the 
weariness  of  satiety,  by  the  pangs  of  wounded  honour, 
by  fatal  diseases,  and  more  fatal  remedies. 

Olive  conunitted  great  faults ;  and  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  disguise  them.  But  his  &ults,  when  wagfaed 
against  his  merits,  and  viewed  in  connection  with  his 
temptations,  do  not  appear  tb  us  to  deprive  him  of  his 
right  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  estimation  of  pos- 
terity. 

From  his  first  visit  to  India  dates  the  renown  of  the 
English  arms  in  the  East.  Till  he  appeared,  his  coun- 
trymen were  despised  as  mere  pedlars,  while  the  French 
were  revered  as  a  people  formed  for  >'ictory  and  coin- 
xumd.  His  courage  and  capacity  dissolved  the  chann. 
With  the  defence  of  Arcot  commences  that  long  seriei 
rf  Oriental  triumph  which  closes  with  the  fiJl  of  Ghizni. 
Kor  must  we  forget  that  he  was  only  twenty-five  yean 
old  when  lie  appioved  Cor  xnflitary  com- 
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mand.  Tliis  is  a  rare  if  not  a  singular  distinction.  It 
is  true  that  Alexander,  Cond^,  and  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
won  great  battles  at  a  still  earlier  age;  but  those 
princes  wei-e  surrounded  by  vetei*an  generals  of  distin- 
guished skill,  to  whose  suggestions  must  be  attributed 
the  victories  of  the  Granicus,  of  Rocroi,  and  of  Narva. 
Clive,  an  inexperienced  youth,  had  yet  more  experi- 
ence than  any  of  those  who  served  under  him.  He 
had  to  form  himself,  to  form  his  officers^  and  to  form 
his  army.  The  only  man,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  who 
at  an  equally  early  age  ever  gave  equal  proof  of  talents 
for  war,  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

From  Olive's  second  visit  to  India  dates  the  political 
ascendency  of  the  English  in  that  country.  His  dex- 
terity and  resolution  realised,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  more  than  all  the  gorgeous  visions  which  had 
floated  before  the  imagination  of  Dupleix.  Such  an 
extent  of  cultivated  territory,  such  an  amount  of  reve- 
nue, such  a  multitude  of  subjects,  was  never  added  to 
the  dominion  of  Rome  by  the  most  successful  procon- 
sul. Nor  were  such  wealthy  spoils  ever  bonie  under 
arches  of  triumph,  down  the  Sacred  Way,  and  tlirougli 
the  crowded  Forum,  to  the  threshold  of  Tarpeian  Jove* 
The  feme  of  those  who  subdued  Antiochus  and  Ti- 
granes  groWs  dim  when  compared  with  the  splendour 
of  the  exploits  which  the  young  English  adventurer 
achieved  at  the  head  of  an  army  not  equal  in  numbers 
to  one  half  of  a  Roman  legion. 

From  Olive's  third  visit  to  India  dates  the  purity  of 
IT  Eastern  empire.  When  he  landed  in  Calcutta  in 
1765,  Bengal  was  regarded  as  a  place  to  which  Eng- 
ishmen  were  sent  only  to  get  rich,  by  any  means,  in 
he  shortest  possible  time.  He  first  made  dauntless 
ind  unsparing  war  on  that  gigantic  system,  of  o^^x.^ 
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he  raised  the  siege  of  Patna,  aiid  annihilated  the  Dnld 
army  and  navy  at  the  month  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  resistance  of  the  Colonists  wouU 
have  been  put  down,  and  that  the  inevitable  separation 
would  have  been  deferred  for  a  few  years.  Bnt  it  was 
too  late.  His  strong  mind  was  fast  sinking  under  inanj 
kinds  of  suffering.  On  the  twentjr-eecond  of  Novem- 
ber, 1774,  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted his  f<H*ty-ninth  year. 

In  the  awfdl  close  of  so  much  prosperity  and  gloiy, 
the  vulgar  saw  only  a  confirmation  of  all  their  preju- 
dices ;  and  some  men  of  real  piety  and  genius  so  fiir 
forgot  the  maxims  both  of  religion  and  of  philo8q)hj  as 
confidently  to  ascribe  the  mournful  event  to  the  jn&t 
vengeance  of  God,  and  to  the  horrors  of  an  evil  con- 
science. It  is  with  very  diflferent  feelings  tliat  we  con- 
template the  spectacle  of  a  gi*eat  mind  ruined  by  the 
weariness  of  satie^,  by  the  pangs  of  woimded  honour, 
by  &tal  diseases,  and  more  fetal  remedies. 

Olive  conunitted  great  faults ;  and  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  disguise  them.  But  liis  &ults,  when  weighed 
against  his  merits,  and  viewed  in  connection  with  his 
temptations,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  deprive  him  of  his 
right  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  estimation  of  pos- 
terity. 

From  his  first  visit  to  India  dates  the  renown  of  the 
English  arms  in  the  East.  Till  he  appeared,  his  coun- 
trymen were  despised  as  mere  pedlars,  while  the  French 
were  revered  as  a  people  formed  for  >'ictory  and  coin- 
xiand.  His  courage  and  capacity  dissolved  the  charm. 
With  the  defence  of  Arcot  commences  that  long  seriea 
of  Oriental  triumph  which  closes  with  the  &11  of  Ghizni. 
Kor  must  we  forget  that  he  was  only  twenty-five  yean 
old  when  lie  approved  himself  ripe  for  militarj  com- 
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mand.  Tliis  is  a  rare  if  not  a  singular  distinction.  It 
is  true  that  Alexander,  Cond^,  and  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
won  great  battles  at  a  still  earlier  age;  but  those 
princes  wei-e  surrounded  by  yetei*an  generals  of  distin- 
guished skill,  to  whose  suggestions  must  be  attributed 
the  victories  of  the  Granicns,  of  Rocroi,  and  of  Narv  a. 
Clive,  an  inexperienced  youth,  had  yet  more  experi- 
ence than  any  of  those  who  served  under  him.  He 
had  to  form  himself,  to  form  his  officm^  and  to  form 
his  army.  The  only  man,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  who 
at  an  equally  early  age  ever  gave  equal  proof  of  talents 
for  war,  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

From  Olivers  second  visit  to  India  dates  the  political 
ascendency  of  the  English  in  that  country.  His  dex- 
terity and  resolution  realised,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  more  than  all  the  gorgeous  visions  which  had 
floated  before  the  imagination  of  Dupleix.  Such  an 
extent  of  cultivated  territory,  such  an  amount  of  reve- 
nue, such  a  multitude  of  subjects,  was  never  added  to 
the  dominion  of  Rome  by  the  most  successftil  procon- 
sul. Nor  were  such  wealthy  spoils  ever  borne  under 
arches  of  triumph,  down  the  Sacred  Way,  and  througli 
the  crowded  Forum,  to  the  threshold  of  Tarpeian  Jove* 
The  fiime  of  those  who  subdued  Antiochus  and  Ti- 
granes  grows  dim  when  compared  with  the  splendour 
of  the  exploits  which  the  young  English  adventurer 
achieved  at  the  head  of  an  army  not  equal  in  numbers 
to  one  half  of  a  Roman  legion. 

From  Olive's  third  visit  to  India  dates  the  purity  of 
TT  Eastern  empire.  When  he  landed  in  Calcutta  in 
1765,  Bengal  was  regarded  as  a  place  to  which  Eng- 
ishmsn  were  sent  only  to  get  rich,  by  any  means,  in 
iie  shortest  possible  time.  He  first  made  dauntless 
ind  unsparing  war  on  that  gigantic  system  of  oppress 
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he  raised  the  siege  of  Patna,  aiid  annihilated  the  Dutch 
army  and  navy  at  the  month  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  resistance  of  the  Colonists  wouKI 
have  been  put  down,  and  that  the  inevitable  separation 
would  have  been  deferred  for  a  few  years.  Bnt  it  was 
too  late.  His  strong  mind  was  fast  sinking  under  many 
kinds  of  suffering.  On  the  twenty-second  of  Novem- 
ber, 1774,  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted Vjb  forty-ninth  year. 

In  the  awfdl  close  of  so  much  prosperity  and  glory, 
the  vulgar  saw  only  a  confirmation  of  all  their  preju- 
dices ;  and  some  men  of  real  piety  and  genius  so  far 
forgot  the  maxims  both  of  religion  and  of  philosophy  as 
confidently  to  ascribe  the  moumftil  event  to  the  just 
vengeance  of  God,  and  to  the  horrors  of  an  evil  con- 
science. It  is  with  very  different  feelings  that  we  con- 
template the  spectacle  of  a  gi'eat  mind  ruined  by  the 
weariness  of  satie^,  by  the  pangs  of  woimded  honour, 
by  &tal  diseases,  and  more  fatal  remedies. 

Clive  committed  great  faults ;  and  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  disguise  them.  But  his  &ults,  when  weighed 
against  his  merits,  and  viewed  in  connection  with  his 
temptations,  do  not  ap])ear  to  us  to  deprive  him  of  his 
right  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  estimation  of  pos- 
terity. 

From  his  first  visit  to  India  dates  the  renown  of  the 
English  arms  in  the  East.  Till  he  appeared,  his  coun- 
trymen were  despised  as  mere  pedlars,  while  the  Frencli 
were  revered  as  a  people  formed  for  victory  and  com- 
xiand.  His  courage  and  capacity  dissolved  the  charm. 
With  the  defence  of  Arcot  commences  that  long  series 
of  Oriental  triumph  which  closes  with  the  fall  of  Ghizni. 
Kor  must  we  forget  that  he  was  only  twenty-five  yean 
M  when  lie  approved  himself  ripe  for  mUitaiy  com- 
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mand.  Tliis  is  a  rare  if  not  a  singular  distinction.  It 
is  true  that  Alexander,  Cond^,  and  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
won  great  battles  at  a  still  earlier  age;  but  those 
princes  were  surrounded  by  veteran  generals  of  distin- 
guished skill,  to  whose  suggestions  must  be  attributed 
the  victories  of  the  Granicus,  of  Rocroi,  and  of  Narva. 
Clive,  an  inexperienced  youth,  had  yet  more  experi- 
ence than  any  of  those  who  served  under  him.  He 
had  to  form  himself,  to  form  his  officm^  and  to  form 
his  army.  The  only  man,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  who 
at  an  equally  early  age  ever  gave  eqnal  proof  of  talents 
for  war,  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

From  Olive's  second  visit  to  India  dates  the  political 
ascendency  of  the  English  in  that  country.  His  dex- 
terity and  resolution  reaUsed,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  more  than  all  the  gorgeous  visions  which  had 
floated  before  the  imagination  of  Dupleix.  Such  an 
extent  of  cultivated  territory,  such  an  amount  of  reve- 
nue, such  a  multitude  of  subjects,  was  never  added  to 
the  dominion  of  Rome  by  the  most  successftil  procon- 
sul. Nor  were  such  wealthy  spoils  ever  borne  under 
arches  of  triumph,  down  the  Sacred  Way,  and  througli 
the  crowded  Forum,  to  the  threshold  of  Tarpeian  Jove. 
The  feme  of  those  who  subdued  Antiochus  and  Ti- 
granes  grows  dim  when  compared  with  the  splendour 
of  the  exploits  which  the  young  English  adventurer 
achieved  at  the  head  of  an  army  not  equal  in  numbers 
to  one  half  of  a  Roman  legion. 

From  Olive's  third  visit  to  India  dates  the  purity  of 
ir  Eastern  empire.  When  he  landed  in  Calcutta  in 
1765,  Bengal  was  regarded  as  a  place  to  which  Eng- 
ishmsn  were  sent  only  to  get  rich,  by  any  means,  in 
iie  shortest  possible  time.  He  first  made  dauntless 
ind  unsparing  war  on  that  gigantic  system  of  oppres- 
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sion,  extortion,  aud  corruption.  In  that  war  he  man- 
iUlIy  put  to  hazard  his  ease^  his  fione,  and  his  splendid 
(ortuue.  The  same  sense  of  justice  which  forbids  us  to 
conceal  or  extenuate  the  faults  of  his  earlier  days  cou>- 
pels  us  to  admit  that  those  faults  were  nobly  repaired. 
If  the  reproach  of  the  Company  and  of  its  servants  has 
been  taken  away,  if  in  India  the  yoke  of  foreign  mas- 
ters, elsewhere  the  heaviest  of  all  yokes,  has  been  found 
lighter  than  that  of  any  native  dynasty,  if  to  that  gmg 
'f  public  robbers,  which  formerly  spr^  terror  t}i|t)ugh 
the  whole  plain  of  Bengal,  has  succeeded  a  body  of 
functionaries  not  more  highly  distinguished  by  ability 
and  diligence  than  by  integrity,  disinterestedness,  and 
public  spirit,  if  we  now  see  such  men  as  Munrp,  El- 
phmstone,  and  Metcalfe,  after  leading  victoriqus  armies, 
after  making  and  deposing  kings,  return,  proud  a(  their 
honourable  poverty,  from  a  land  which  once  held  out 
to  every  greedy  &ctor  the  hope  <^  boundless  wealth, 
the  praise  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  Clive.  Hi:i 
name  stands  high  on  the  roll  of  conquerodrs.  But  it  is 
found  in  a  better  list,  in  the  list  of  those  who  have 
done  and  suffered  much  f(M*  the  hitppiness  of  mankind. 
To  the  warrior,  history  will  assign  a  place  in  the  ssmw 
rank  with  LuouDus  and  Tnyan.  Nor  will  she  denj 
to  the  reformer  a  share  of  thi^t  venation  with  whid: 
France  cherishes  the  memory  of  Turgot,  and  with 
which  the  latest  generations  of  Hindoos  will  contem 
plate  the  statue  of  Lord  William  Bentiiick. 


VON 


( EdiMbursfh  BevieWf  October,  1840.  > 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  tliat  this  is  an 
excellent  book  exciellently  translated.  The  original 
work  of  Professor  Ranke  is  knovvn  and  esteemed  wher- 
ever German  literature  VA  studied,  and  has  been  found 
interesting  even  in  a  most  inaccm*ate  and  dishonest 
French  version.  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  a  mind  fitted 
both  for  minute  researches  and  for  large  speculations. 
It  is  written  also  in  an  admirable  spirit,  equally  remote 
from  levity  and  bigotry,  serious  and  earnest,  yet  toler- 
ant and  impartial.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  we  now  see  this  book  take  its  place  among 
the  English  classics.  Of  the  translation  we  need  only 
say  that  it  is  such  as  mi^t  be  expected  from  the 
skill,  the  taste,  and  the  scrupulous  integrity  of  the 
accomplished  lady  who,  as  an  interpreter  between  the 
mind  of  Germany  and  the  mind  of  Britain,  has  already 
deserved  so  well  of  both  countries. 

The  subject  of  this  book  has  always  appeared  to  ufl 
singularly  interesting.  How  it  was  that  Protestantism 
did  so  much,  yet  did  no  more,  how  it  was  that  the 

I  The  EcclaiaUical  and  PoRtkal  Bisiory  of  Iht  Pcpet  of  Jfomty  dming 
BUUeemlh  and  Bevmiemth  CMurie$,   By  Lbopold  Baxkx,  Profectof 
ji  the  Uniyenity  of  Berlin:  Translated  from  tbi  Gennan,  hy  Sabab 
iutriv.  8  vols.  8yo.  London:  1840. 
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Church  of  Rome,  having  lost  a  large  part  of  Eui'ope, 
not  only  ceased  to  lose,  but  actually  regained  nearly 
half  of  what  she  had  lost,  is  certainly  a  most  curious 
and  important  question ;  and  on  this  question  Pf^fessor 
Ranke  has  thrown  &r  more  light  than  any  other  person 
who  has  written  on  it. 

There  is  not,  and  there  never  was  on  this  eailh,  a 
work  of  human  policy  so  wed  deserving  of  examinatiou 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  history  of  that 
Church  joins  together  the  two  great  ages  of  human  civ- 
ilisation. No  other  institution  is  lefl  standing  which 
carries  the  minct  back  to  the  times  when  the  smoke  of 
sacrifice  rose  from  the  Pantheon,  and  when  cameloparda 
and  tigers  bounded  in  tlie  Flavian  amphitheatre.  The 
proudest  royal  houses  are  but  of  yesterday,  when  com- 
pared with  the  line  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs.  Tha' 
line  we  trace  back  in  an  unbroken  series  from  the  Pope 
who  crowned  Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
the  Pope  who  crowned  Pepin  in  the  eighth ;  and  fisur 
beyond  the  time  of  Pepin  tlie  august  dynasty  extends, 
till  it  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable.  The  repubhc  of 
Venice  came  next  in  antiquity.  But  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  modem  when  compared  with  the  Papacy  ; 
tnd  the  repubhc  of  Venice  is  gone,  and  the  Papacy  re- 
mains. The  Papacy  remains,  not  in  decay,  not  a  men) 
antique,  but  full  of  life  and  useftd  vigour.  The  Cath- 
ohc  Church  is  still  sending  forth  to  the  fiirtliest  ends  of 
the  world  missionaries  as  zealous  as  those  who  landed 
in  Kent  with  Augustin,  and  still  confronting  hostile 
kings  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  she  confronted 
Attila.  The  number  of  her  childi'en  is  gi'eater  than  in 
any  former  age.  Her  acquisitions  in  the  New  World 
have  moi'e  than  compensated  for  what  she  has  lost  in 
the  Old.    Her  spiritual  ascendei.cy  extends  over  th« 
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vast  countries  which  lie  between  the  plains  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Cape  Horn,  countries  which,  a  century  hence, 
may  not  improbably  contaui  a  population  as  lai^ge  as 
tliat  which  now  inhabits  Europe.  The  members  of  her 
communion  are  certainly  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and 
fifly  millions ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  all 
other  Christian  sects  united  amount  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions.  Nor  do  we  see  any  sign  which  indi- 
cates that  tlie  term  of  her  long  dominion  is  approaching. 
She  saw  the  commencement  of  all  the  governments  and 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  that  now  exist  in 
the  world  ;  and  we  fc^l  no  assurance  that  she  is  not 
destined  to  see  the  end  of  them  all.  She  was  great 
and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had  set  foot  on  Britain^ 
before  the  Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine,  when  Grecian 
eloquence  still  flourished  m  Antioch,  when  idols  were 
still  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  And  she  may 
still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour  when  some  ti*avellor 
from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude, 
take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  world  is  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  enlightened,  and  that  this  en- 
lightening must  be  &vourable  to  Protestantism,  and  un- 
favourable to  Catholicisnu  We  wish  that  we  could 
think  so.  But  we  see  great  reason  to  doubt  whether 
this  be  a  well  founded  expectation.  We  see  that  duT'- 
ing  the  last  two  hundi'ed  and  fifty  years  the  human 
mind  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  active,  that  it  has 
made  great  advances  in  every  branch  of  natural  philos^ 
ophy,  that  it  has  produced  innumemble  inventions  tend- 
ttig  to  promote  the  convenience  of  life,  that  medicine, 
lurgcry,  chemistry,  engineenng,  have  been  very  greatly 
tnproved,  that  government*  pohce,  and  law  have  beeo 
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improved,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  physi- 
cal  sciences.  Bat  we  see  that,  during  these  two  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  years,  Protestantism  has  made  no  con- 
quests worth  speaking  of.  Nay,  we  beheve  that,  as  fiir 
as  there  has  been  a  change,  that  change  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  feel  confident  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  will  necessarily  be  fatal  to  a  system  which 
has,  to  say  the  least,  stood  its  ground  in  spite  of  the 
immense  progress  made  by  the  human  race  in  knowl- 
edge since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Indeed  the  argument  which  we  are  considering, 
seems  to  us  to  be  founded  on  an  entire  mistake.  There 
are  branches  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  which  the 
law  of  the  himian  mind  is  progress.  In  mathematics, 
when  once  a  proposition  has  been  demonstrated.  It  is 
never  afterwards  contested.  Every  fresh  story  is  as 
solid  a  basis  for  a  new  superstructure  as  the  origina. 
foundation  was.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  a  constant 
addition  to  the  stock  of  truth.  In  the  inductive  sci- 
ences again,  the  law  is  progress.  Every  day  ftimishes 
new  iacts,  and  thus  brings  theory  nearer  and  nearer  to 
perfection.  There  is  no  chance  that,  either  in  the 
purely  demonstrative,  or  in  the  purely  experimenta? 
sciences,  the  world  will  ever  go  back  or  even  remaiir 
stationary.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  reaction  againsi 
Taylor's  theorem,  or  of  a  reaction  against  Harvey's 
doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 

But  with  theology  the  case  is  very  diflferent.  As 
respects  natural  religion,  —  revelation  being  for  the 
present  altogether  left  out  of  the  question,  —  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  that  a  philosopher  of  the  present  day  is 
more  favourably  situated  tban  Thales  or  Simouides. 
tie  has  before  htm  just  the  same  evidences  of  design 
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in  the  structure  of  the  universe  which  the  early  Greekr 
had.  We  say  just  the  same ;  for  the  discoveries  of 
modem  astronomers  and  anatomists  have  really  added 
nothing  to  the  force  of  that  argument  which  a  reflect- 
ing mind  finds  in  every  beast,  bird,  insect,  fish,  leaf, 
flower,  and  shell.  The  reasoning  by  which  Socrates, 
in  Xenophon's  hearing,  confuted  the  little  atheist  Aris- 
todemus,  is  exactly  the  reasoning  of  Paley's  Natural 
Theology.  Socrates  makes  precisely  the  same  use  of 
the  statues  of  Polycletus  and  the  pictures  of  Zeuxis 
which  Paley  makes  of  the  watch.  As  to  the  other 
great  question,  the  question,  what  becomes  of  man  after 
death,  we  do  not  see  that  a  highly  educated  European, 
Idl  to  his  unassisted  reason,  iis  more  likely  to  be  in  the 
right  than  a  Blackfoot  Indian.  Not  a  single  one  of  the 
many  sciences  in  which  we  surpass  the  Blackfoot  In- 
dians throws  the  smallest  light  on  the  state  of  the  sou« 
after  the  animal  life  is  extinct.  In  truth  all  the  philos- 
ophers, ancient  and  modem,  who  have  attempted, 
without  the  help  of  revelation,  to  prove  the  immortality 
of  man,  firom  Platd  down  to  Franklin,  appear  to  us  tr 
have  failed  deplorably. 

ThM,  again,  all  the  great  enigmas  wliich  perplex 
the  natural  theologian  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  The 
mgenuity  of  a  people  just  emerging  firom  barbansm  is 
quite  sufficient  to  propound  those  enigmas.  The  genius 
of  Locke  or  Clarke  is  quite  unable  to  solve  them. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  subtle  speculations 
touching  the  Divine  attributes,  the  origin  of  evil,  tlie 
necessity  of  human  actions,  the  foundation  of  moni 
obligation,  imply  any  high  degree  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture. Such  speculations,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  a 
tjeculiiur  manner  the  deiight  of  intelligent  children  and 
«f  half  dviMsed  men.    The  numb^  of  boys  is  not 
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Rmall  who,  at  fourteen,  have  thought  enough  on  thesa 
questions  to  be  folly  entitled  to  the  praise  which  Vol- 
taire gives  to  Zadig.  II  en  savait  ce  qu'on  en  a  su 
dans  tons  les  figes;  c'est-5rdire,  fort  pen  de  clu>se." 
The  book  of  Job  shows  that,  long  before  letters  and 
arts  were  known  to  Ionia,  these  vexing  questions  w^ero 
debated  with  no  common  skill  and  eloquence,  under 
^Uc  tents  of  the  Idumean  Emirs ;  nor  has  human  reason , 
in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years,  discovered  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  riddles  which  perplexed 
Ehphaz  and  Zophar. 

Natural  theology,  then,  is  not  a  progressive  science. 
That  knowledge  of  our  origin  and  of  our  destiny 
which  we  derive  from  revelation  is  indeed  of  very 
different  clearness,  and  of  very  different  importance. 
But  neither  is  revealed  religion  of  the  nature  <^  a 
progressive  science.  All  Divine  truth  is,  according 
to  ^e  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  recorded 
in  certain  books.  It  is  equally  open  to  all  who,  in 
<^  Tead  those  books ;  nor  can  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  all  the  philosophers  in  the  world  add  a 
iingle  verse  to  any  of  those  books.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  in  divinity  there  cannot  be  a  progress 
analogous  to  that  which  is  constantly  taking  place  in 
pharmacy,  geology,  and  navigation.  A  Christian  of 
the  fifth  century  with  a  Bible  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  situated  than  a  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury with  a  Bible,  candour  and  natural  acuteness  being, 
of  course,  supposed  equal.  It  matters  not  at  all  that 
the  compass,  printing,  gunpowder,  steam,  gas,  vaccina- 
tion,  and  a  thousand  other  discoveries  and  inventions, 
which  weiX3  unknown  in  the  fifth  century,  are  familiar 
to  tlie  nmeteenth.  None  of  these  discoveries  and  in« 
reutions  has  the  smallest  bearing  on  the  questioi 
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irliether  man  is  justified  by  &ith  alone,  or  whethei*  the 
invocation  of  saints  is  an  orthodox  practice.  It  seems 
to  us,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  security  for  the  fiiture 
agauist  the  prevalence  of  any  theological  error  that 
ever  has  prevailed  in  time  past  among  Christian  men. 
We  are  confident  that  the  world  will  never  go  back  to 
the  solar  system  <^  Ptolemy  ;  nor  is  our  confidence  in 
the  least  shaken  by  the  circumstance,  that  even  so 
great  a  man  as  Bacon  rejected  the  theory  of  Gahleo 
with  scorn;  for  Bacon  had  not  all  the  means  of  ar- 
riving at  a  sound  conclusion  which  are  within  our 
reach,  and  which  secure  people  who  would  not  have 
been  worthy  to  mend  his  pens  from  falling  into  his  mis- 
taken. But  when  we  reflect  that  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  ready  to  die  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
we  cannot  but  feel  some  doubt  whetlier  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  may  not  triumph  over  all  opposition. 
More  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents.  He  had  all  the 
information  on  the  subject  that  we  have,  or  that,  while 
the  world  lasts,  any  human  being  will  have.  The  text, 
This  is  my  body,"  was  in  his  New  Testament  as  it  is 
in  ours.  The  absurdity  of  the  hteral  interpretation 
was  as  great  and  as  obvious  in  the  sixteenth  century  as 
it  is  now.  No  progress  that  science  has  made,  or  will 
make,  can  add  to  what  seems  to  us  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  argument  against  the  real  presence.  We 
are,  therefore,  unable  to  understand  why  what  Sir 
Thomas  More  beUeved  respecting  transubstantiation 
may  not  be  beUeved  to  the  end  of  time^by  men  equal 
in  abihties  and  honesty  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  But  Sir 
Thomas  More  is  one  of  the  choice  specimens  of  human 
wisd{>m  and  lirtue;  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation is  a  kind  of  proof  charge.  A  faith  which  stands 
4iat  test  will  stand  a^y  test.  The  prophecies  of  Broths 
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ere  and  tlie  miracles  of  Prince  Holienlohe  sink  to  tiiflcs 
in  tlie  comparison. 

One  reservation,  indeed,  must  be  made.  The  booka 
and  traditions  of  a  sect  may  contain,  mingled  with 
propositions  strictly  theological,  other  propositions,  pmv 
porting  to  rest  on  the  same  autliority,  which  relate  to 
physics.  If  new  discoveries  should  throw  discredit  on 
the  physical  propositions,  the  theological  propositions^ 
unless  they  can  be  separated  from  the  physical  proposi- 
tions, will  share  in  that  discredit.  In  this  way,  un* 
doubtedly,  the  progress  of  science  may  indirectly  servo 
the  cause  of  religious  truth.  The  Hindoo  mythology, 
for  example,  is  bound  up  with  a  most  absurd  geography. 
Every  young  Brahmin,  therefore,  who  learns  geography 
in  our  colleges,  learns  to  smile  at  the  Hindoo  mythol- 
ogy. If  Catholicism  has  not  suffered  to  an  equal  degree 
from  the  Papal  decision  that  the  sun  goes  round  the 
earth,  this  is  because  all  intelligent  Catholics  now  hold, 
with  Pascal,  that,  in  deciding  the  point  at  all,  the 
Chmrch  exceeded  her  powers,  and  was,  therefore,  justly 
left  destitute  of  that  supernatural  assistance  which,  in 
the  exercise  of  her  legitimate  functions^  the  promise  of 
her  Foimder  authorised  her  to  expect. 

This  reservation  affects  not  at  all  the  truth  of  mir 
proposition,  that  divinity,  properly  so  called,  is  not  a 
progressive  science.  A  very  common  knowledge  of 
history,  a  very  little  observation  of  life,  will  suffice  to 
prove  that  no  learning,  no  sagacity,  affords  a  security 
against  the  greatest  errors  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
'uYisible  world.  Bayle  and  Chillingworth,  two  of  the 
most  sceptical  of  mankind,  turned  Cathdics  from  sin- 
cere conviction.  Johnson,  mcredulous  on  ail  other 
pouits,  was  a  ready  beUever  in  miracles  and  ajyparitions. 
He  wouM  not  IjeUeve  in  Ossian ;  ha%  he  was  wiBmg  tc 
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beliuye  in  the  second  siglit.  He  would  not  believe  ir 
the  earthquake  of  Lisbon ;  but  he  was  willing  to  bo 
Ueve  in  the  Ccx^k  Lane  ghost. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  anj 
va|[i;aries  of  superstition.  We  have  seen  men,  not  cf 
mean  intellect  or  neglected  education,  but  qualified  hy 
their  talents  and  acquirements  to  attain  ^ninence  either 
in  active  or  speculative  pursuits,  well  read  scholars,  ex- 
pert logicians,  keen  observers  of  life  and  mannersi 
prophesying,  int^reting,  talking  unknown  tongues, 
working  miraculous  cures,  coming  down  with  messages 
fpom  God  to  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have  seen 
an  old  woman,  with  no  talents  beyond  the  cunning  of  a 
fortune-teller,  and  with  the  education  of  a  scuUion,  ex- 
alted into  a  propiietess,  and  sujrrounded  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  devoted  followers,  many  of  whom  were, 
in  station  and  knowledge,  immeasurably  her  superiors ; 
and  all  this  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  all  this  in 
liondon.  Yet  why  not  ?  For  of  the  dealings  of  God 
with  man  no  more  has  been  revealed  to  the  nineteenth 
century  than  to  the  first,  or  to  London  than  to  tlie 
wildest  parish  in  the  Hebrides.  It  is  true  that,  in 
those  things  which  concern  this  life  and  this  world, 
man  constantly  becomes  wiser  and  wiser.  But  it  is 
no  less  true  that,  as  respects  a  higher  power  and  a 
future  state,  man,  in  the  language  of  Goethe's  scoffing 
aeud, 

"  bleibt  »t«to  von  gleiohem  Sohl«g, 
Und  ist  10  imnderlich  als  wie  am  entea  Tag.** 

The  history  of  Catholidam  strikingly  illustrates 
those  observations.  During  tlie  last  seven  centuries 
the  public  mind  of  Europe  has  made  constant  progress 
fi  every  departmmt  of  secular  knowledge.  But  in 
•^ligicm  we  can  trace  no  :x>nstant  nrogress.   The  eocl^ 
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The  danger  to  the  hierarchy  was  indeed  fcirmidablo. 
Only  one  transalpine  nation  had  emerged  from  barba- 
rism ;  and  that  nation  had  thrown  off  all  respect  foi 
Rome.  Only  one  of  the  vernacular  languages  of 
Europe  had  yet  been  extensively  employed  for  literary 
purposes ;  and  that  language  was  a  machine  in  the 
hands  of  heretics.  The  geographical  position  of  the 
sectaries  made  the  danger  peculiarly  formidable.  They 
occupied  a  central  r^ion  communicating  directly  with 
JBVance,  with  Italy,  and  with  Spain.  The  provinces 
which  were  still  untainted  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  this  infected  district.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  seemed  probable  that  a  single  generation 
would  suffice  to  spread  the  reformed  doctrine  to  Lisbon, 
to  London,  and  to  Nfiples.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
Rome  cried  for  help  to  the  warriors  of  northern  France. 
She  appealed  at  once  to  their  superstition  and  to  their 
cupidity.  To  the  devout  believer  she  promised  par- 
dons as  ample  as  those  with  which  she  had  rewarded 
the  deliverers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  To  the  rapa- 
cious and  profligate  she  offered  the  plunder  of  fertile 
plains  and  wealthy  cities.  Unhappily,  the  ingenious 
and  polished  inhabitants  of  the  Languedocian  provinces 
were  far  better  qualified  to  enrich  and  embellish  thdr 
countiy  than  to  defend  it.  Eminent  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  unrivalled  in  the  "  gay  science,"  elevated  above 
many  vulgar  superstitions,  they  wanted  that  iron 
courage,  and  that  skill  in  martial  exercises,  wliich 
Jlstinguished  the  chivalry  of  the  re^on  beyond  the 
Loire,  and  were  ill  fitted  to  fiwe  enemies  who,  in  every 
country  from  Ireland  to  Palestine,  had  been  victorious 
against  tenfold  odds.  A  war,  distinguished  even 
Wong  wars  of  religion  by  merciless  atrocity,  destroyed 
the  Albigensian  heresy,  and  with   that  hert»y  the 
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prosperi^,  the  civilisation,  the  literature,  the  national 
existence,  of  what  was  once  the  most  opulent  and  en- 
lightened part  of  the  great  European  fiimily.  Rome, 
in  the  mean  time«  warned  by  that  fearful  danger  froiri 
which  the  exterminating  swords  of  her  crusaders  had 
naiTowlj  saved  her,  proceeded  to  revise  and  to 
strengthen  her  whole  system  of  polity.  At  this  period 
were  instituted  the  Chrder  of  Francis,  the  Order  of 
Dominic,  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  The  new 
spiritual  police  was  everywhere.  No  alley  in  a  great 
city,  no  hamlet  on  a  remote  mountain,  was  unvisited 
by  the  begging  friar.  The  simple  Oatholic,  who  was 
content  to  be  no  wiser  than  his  fiuhersi,  foimd,  wherever 
he  turned,  a  friendly  voice  to  encourage  him.  The 
path  of  the  heretic  was  beset  by  innumerable  spies ;  and 
the  Church,  lately  in  danger  of  utter  subversion,  now 
appeared  to  be  nipregnably  fortified  by  the  love,  the 
reverence,  and  the  terror  of  mankind. 

A  century  and  a  half  passed  away ;  and  then  came 
the  second  great  rising  up  of  the  human  intellect  against 
the  spiritual  domination  of  Rome.  During  the  two 
generations  which  followed  the  Albigensian  crusade, 
the  power  of  the  Papacy  had  been  at  the  height. 
Frederic  the  Second,  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
of  the  long  line  of  German  Caesars,  had  in  vain  ex- 
hausted all  the  resources  of  military  and  political  skill 
in  the  attempt  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  civil  power 
against  the  encix^achments  of  the  Church.  The  ven« 
geance  of  the  priesthood  had  pursued  his  house  to  tho 
third  generation.  Manfred  had  perished  on  die  field 
of  battle,  Conradin  on  the  scafibld.  Then  a  turn  took 
place.  The  secular  authority,  long  unduly  depressed, 
regained  the  ascendant  with  startling  n^idity.  The 
change  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  general 
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disgust  excited  by  the  way  in  which  the  Church  had 
abused  its  power  and  its  success.  But  something  mus^ 
be  attributed  to  the  character  and  situation  of  individ- 
uals. The  man  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  effecting 
this  revolution  was  Phihp  the  Fourth  of  France,  suT' 
named  the  Beautifiil,  a  despot  by  position,  a  despot  by 
temperament,  stem,  implacable,  and  unscrupulous, 
equally  prepared  for  violence  and  for  chicanery,  and 
surrounded  by  a  devoted  band  of  men  of  the  sword  and 
of  men  of  law.  The  fiercest  and  most  highminded  of 
the  Roman  Pontiffi,  while  bestowing  kingdoms  and 
citing  great  princes  to  his  judgment-seat,  was  seized  in 
his  palace  by  armed  men,  and  so  foully  outraged  that 
he  died  mad  with  rage  and  terror.  Thus,"  sang  the 
great  Florentine  poet,  was  Christ,  in  the  person  of 
his  ^^car,  a  second  time  seized  by  ruffians,  a  second 
time  mocked,  a  second  time  drenched  with  the  vinegar 
and  the  gall."  The  seat  of  the  Papal  court  was  car- 
ried beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  Bishops  of  Rome  became 
dependents  of  France.  Then  came  the  great  schism 
of  the  West.  Two  Popes,  each  with  a  doubtful  title, 
made  all  Europe  ring  with  their  mutual  invectives  and 
anathemas.  Rome  cried  out  against  the  corruptions 
of  Avignon  ;  and  Avignon,  with  equal  justice,  recrim- 
inated on  Rome.  The  plain  Christian  people,  brought 
up  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to  be  in  com- 
munion with  the  head  of  the  Church,  were  unable  to 
discover,  amidst  conflicting  testimonies  and  conflic^g 
arguments,  to  wliich  of  the  two  worthless  priests  who 
tvcre  cursing  and  reviling  each  other,  the  headship  of 
the  Church  rightfully  belonged.  It  was  nearly  at  this 
juncture  that  the  voice  of  John  Wickliffe  began  to 
make  itself  heard.  The  public  mind  of  England  was 
soon  stin*ed  to  its  inmost  depths ;  and  the  influence  of 
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iie  new  doctrines  was  soon  felt,  even  in  the  distant 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.  In  Bohemia,  indeed,  there  had 
long  been  a  predisposition  to  heresy.  Merchants  from 
the  Lower  Danube  were  often  seen  in  the  &irs  of 
Prague;  and  the  Lower  Danube  was  peculiarly  the 
seat  of  the  Paulician  theology.  The  Church,  torn  by 
schism,  and  fiercely  assailed  at  once  in  England  and  in 
the  German  empire,  was  in  a  situation  scarcely  less 
perilous  than  at  the  crisis  which  preceded  the  Albigon- 
sian  crusade. 

But  this  danger  also  passed  by.  The  civil  power 
gave  its  strenuous  support  to  the  Church ;  and  the 
Church  made  some  show  of  reforming  itself.  The 
Council  of  Constance  put  an  end  to  the  schism.  The 
whole  Catholic  world  was  again  united  under  a  single 
chief ;  and  rules  were  kid  down  which  seemed  to 
make  it  improbable  that  the  power  of  that  chief  would 
be  grossly  abused.  The  most  distinguished  teachers  of 
the  new  doctrine  were  slaughtered.  The  English  gov 
emment  put  down  the  Lollards  with  merdless  rigour  , 
and,  in  the  next  generation,  scarcely  one  trace  of  the 
second  great  revolt  against  the  Papacy  could  be  founds 
incept  among  the  rude  population  of  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia. 

Another  century  went  by ;  and  then  began  the  third 
k^d  the  most  memorable  struggle  for  spiritual  free- 
iom.  The  times  were  changed.  The  great  remains 
irf  Athenian  and  Roman  genius  were  studied  by  thour 
lands.  The  Church  had  no  longer  a  monopoly  of 
learning.  The  powers  of  the  modem  languages  had 
at  length  been  developed.  The  invention  of  printing 
aad  given  new  fiicilities  to  the  intercourse  of  mind 
with  mind.  With  such  auspices  commenced  the  great 
Reformation. 
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We  will  attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers,  ir  i 
diort  compass,  what  appears  to  us  to  be  tlie  real  bi^> 
tory  of  the  contest  wliich  began  with  the  preaching  of 
Luther  against  the  Indulgences,  and  which  may,  in 
one  sense,  be  said  to  hare  been  terminated,  a  hundii  d 
and  tliirty  years  later,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  the  victory  of  Prot- 
estantism was  rapid  and  decisive.  The  dominion  of 
the  Papacy  was  felt  by  the  nations  of  Teutonic  blood 
as  the  dominion  of  Italians,  of  foreigners,  of  men  who 
were  aliens  in  language,  manners,  and  intellectual 
constitution.  The  large  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
spiritual  tribunals  of  Rome  seemed  to  be  a  degrading 
badge  of  sei*vitude.  The  sums  which,  under  a  thou<^ 
sand  pretexts,  were  exacted  by  a  distant  court,  were 
i*egarded  both  as  a  biuniliating  and  as  a  ruinous 
tribute.  The  cluiracter  of  that  court  exdted  the  scorn 
and  disgust  of  a  grave,  earnest,  sincere,  and  devout 
i^ple.  The  new  theology  spread  with  a  rapidity  never 
known  before.  All  ranks,  all  varieties  of  character, 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  innovators.  Soverdgns  im- 
patient to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  prerogativea 
?f  the  Pope,  nobles  desirous  to  share  tlie  plunder  of 
abbeys,  suitors  exasperated  by  the  extortions  of  the 
Roman  Camera,  patriots  impatient  of  a  foreign  rule, 
good  men  scandalized  by  the  cc^ruptaons  of  the  Church, 
bad  men  desirous  of  the  license  inseparable  from  great 
moral  revolutions,  wise  men  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
tiruth^  weak  men  allured  by  the  glitter  of  novelty,  all 
^we  found  on  one  side.  Alone  among  the  northern 
nations  the  Irish  adhered  to  the  ancii^it  (kith:  and 
the  cause  of  this  seems  to  have  been  that  the  national 
ieeling  wUch,  in  hi^ier  countries,  was  directed  against 
Rome,  was  in  Ireland  directed  against  England.  Withia 
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iAy  years  from  the  day  on  which  Lnthei*  publicly 
nouiiced  commuuion  with  the  Pa])acy,  and  burned  the 
bull  of  Loo  before  the  gates  of  Wittenberg,  Protestant- 
ism attained  its  highest  ascendency,  an  ascendency 
wliich  it  soon  lost,  and  which  it  has  never  regained. 
Hundreds,  who  could  well  remember  Brother  Martui  a 
devout  Catholic,  Uved  to  see  tlie  revolution  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  autlior,  Wctorious  in  half  the  states  in 
Europe.  In  England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Livonia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse,  Wurtemburg,  the 
Palatinate,  in  several  cantons  of  Swita&erland,  in  the 
Northern  Netherlands,  .the  Reformation  had  completely 
ti-iumphed ;  and  in  all  die  other  countries  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyren^,  it  seemed  on  tlie  point 
of  triumphing. 

But  while  this  ini^ty  work  was  proceeding  in  the 
north  of  £ur<^,  a  revolution  of  a  very  diflfecent  kind 
had  taken  place  in  the  south.  The  temper  of  Italy 
and  Spain  was  widely  different  from  tliat  of  Germany 
and  England.  As  the  national  feeling  of  the  Teutonic 
nations  impelled  them  to  throw  off  the  Italian  siq)rem- 
acy,  so  the  national  feeling  of  the  Italians  impelled 
them  to  resist  any  change  which  might  deprive  their 
country  of  the  honours  and  advantages  which  she  en- 
joyed as  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Universal 
Church.  It  was  in  Italy  tliat  the  tributes  were  spent 
>f  which  foreign  nations  so  bitterty  complained.  It 
tvas  to  adorn  Italy  that  the  traffic  in  Indulgences  Iiad 
k>een  carried  to  tluit  scandalous  excess  which  luul 
roused  the  indignation  of  Luther.  There  was  among 
the  Italians  both  much  piety  and  much  impiety ;  but, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  neither  the  piety  nor  the 
impiety  took  the  turn  of  Protestantism.  The  religionfl 
ltdians  desired  a  reform  of  morals  and  discipline,  but 
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not  a  reform  of  doctrine,  and  least  of  all  a  scliiam. 
The  irreligious  Italians  simply  disbelieved  Christianity, 
without  hating  it.  They  looked  at  it  as  artists  or  as 
statesmen  ;  and,  so  looking  at  it,  they  liked  it  better 
in  the  established  form  than  in  any  other.  It  was  to 
them  what  the  old  Pagan  worship  was  to  Trajan  and 
Pliny.  Neither  the  spirit  of  Savonarola  nor  the  spirit 
of  Machiavelli  had  any  thing  in  common  with  the 
spirit  of  the  religious  or  poUtical  Protestants  of  the 
North. 

Spain  again  was,  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  Churcli, 
in  a  situation  very  different  from  that  of  the  Teutonic 
nations.  Italy  was,  in  truth,  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
Chai'les  the  Fifth  ;  and  the  court  of  Rome  was,  on 
many  important  occasions,  his  tool.  He  had  not,  there- 
fore, like  the  distant  princes  of  the  North,  a  strong 
selfish  motive  for  attacking  the  Papacy.  In  feet,  the 
very  measures  which  provoked  the  Sovereign  of  Eng- 
land to  renounce  all  connection  with  Rome  were  dic- 
tated by  the  Sovereign  of  Spain.  The  feeUng  of  the 
Spanish  people  concurred  with  the  interest  of  the 
Spanish  government.  The  attachment  of  the  Castilian 
to  the  iaith  of  his  ancestors  was  peculiarly  strong  and 
ardent.  With  that  faith  were  inseparably  bound  up 
the  institutions,  the  independence,  and  the  glory  of  his 
country.  Between  the  day  when  the  last  Gothic  king 
was  vanquished  on  the  banks  of  the  Xeres,  and  the  day 
when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entered  Granada  in  tri- 
umph, near  eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed ;  and 
dmpng  those  years  the  Spanish  nation  had  been  engaged 
in  a  despejrate  struggle  against  misbeUevers.  The  Cru- 
lades  had  been  merely  an  episode  in  the  history  of 
other  nations.  The  existence  of  Spain  had  been  on« 
long  Onmde.   After  fighting  Mussulmans  in  the  Olq 
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World,  she  began  to  fight  heathens  in  the  New,  It 
was  under  the  authority  of  a  Papal  bull  that  her  cliil- 
dren  steered  into  unknown  seas.  It  was  under  the 
standard  of  the  cross  that  they  marched  fearlessly  into 
the  heart  of  great  kingdoms.  It  was  with  the  cry  of 
"  St.  James  for  Spain,"  that  they  charged  armies  which 
outnumbered  them  a  hundredfold.  And  men  said  that 
tlie  Saint  had  heard  the  call,  and  had  himself,  in  arms, 
on  a  gray  war-horse,  led  the  onset  befoi'e  which  thu 
worshippers  of  false  gods  had  given  way.  After  the 
battle,  every  excess  of  rapacity  or  cruelty  was  suffi- 
ciently vindicated  by  the  plea  that  the  sufferers  were 
unbaptized.  Avarice  stimulated  zeal.  Zeal  conse- 
crated avarice.  Proselytes  and  gold  mines  were  sought 
with  equal  ardour.  In  the  very  year  in  which  the 
Saxons,  maddened  by  the  exactions  of  Rome,  broke 
loose  from  her  yoke,  the  Spaniards,  under  the  authority 
of  Rome,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  empire  and 
of  the  treasures  of  Montezuma.  Thus  CathoUcism 
which,  in  the  public  mind  of  Northern  Europe,  was 
associated  with  spoliation  and  oppression,  was  in  the 
pubUc  mind  of  Spain  associated  with  liberty,  victory, 
dominion,  wealth,  and  gloiy. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  the  effect  of  the 
great  outbreak  of  Protestantism  in  one  part  of  Chri^ 
tendom  should  have  been  to  produce  an  equally  vio* 
^ent  outbreak  of  CathoHc  zeal  in  another.  Two 
refor  stations  were  pushed  on  at  once  with  equal  en* 
ergy  and  effect,  a  reformation  of  doctrine  in  the 
North,  a  reformation  of  manners  and  discipline  in  the 
South.  In  the  course  of  a  single  generation,  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  church  of  Rome  underwent  a  change. 
^lota  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  to  the  most  secluded 
MTidtage  of  the  Apennines,  the  great  revival  wai 
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Bvery^vhere  felt  and  seen.  All  the  insdtutions  aiicientlj 
devised  for  the  propagation  and  defence  of  the  faith 
were  furbished  up  and  made  efficient.  Fresh  engine^" 
of  still  more  formidable  power  were  constructed^ 
Everywhere  old  religious  communities  were  remod- 
elled and  new  religious  communities  called  into  exist- 
ence. Within  a  year  after  the  death  of  Leo,  the  order 
of  Canialdoli  was  purified.  The  Capuchins  restored 
the  old  Franciscan  discipline,  the  midnight  prayer  and 
the  life  of  silence.  The  Bamabites  and  the  society  of 
Somasca  devoted  themselves  to  the  relief  and  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  To  the  Theatine  order  a  still  higher 
interest  belongs.  Its  great  object  was  the  same  witJb 
that  of  our  early  Methodists,  namely  to  supply  tho 
deficiencies  of  tlie  parochial  clergy.  The  Church  of 
Home,  wiser  than  tlie  Church  of  England,  gave  eveiy 
countenance  to  the  good  work.  The  members  of  the 
new  brotlierhood  preached  to  great  multitudes  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  fields,  prayed  by  tlie  beds  of  the  sidk^ 
and  administered  the  last  sacraments  to  the  dying. 
Foremost  among  them  in  zeal  and  devotion  was  Gian 
Pietro  Carafifa,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth.  In 
the  convent  of  the  Theatines  at  Venice,  under  the  eye 
of  Caraffit,  a  Spanish  gentleman  took  up  his  abode, 
tended  the  poor  in  the  hospitals,  went  about  in  rags, 
starved  himself  almost  to  death,  and  often  sallied  into 
iie  streets,  mounted  on  stones,  and,  waving  his  hat  to 
invite  the  passers-by,  began  to  preach  in  a  strange  jai^ 
gon  of  mingled  Castiliau  and  Tuscan.  The  Theatines 
were  among  tlie  most  zealous  and  rigid  of  men ;  but  to 
this  enthusiastic  neophyte  their  discipline  seemed  lax, 
and  their  movements  sluggish ;  for  his  own  mind,  nattt- 
rally  passionate  and  imaginative,  had  passed  through  a 
training  which  had  given  to  all  ks  peculifurities  n  mor 
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bid  mtensity  and  ^ergy.  In  bis  eaily  life  he  had 
been  the  very  prototype  of  the  hero  of  Cein^antes. 
The  single  study  of  the  yonng  Hidalgo  had  been  chi?* 
filrous  romance ;  and  his  existence  had  been  one  gor* 
geous  day-dream  of  princesses  rescued  and  infidels  sub- 
dued. He  had  chosen  a  Dulcinea,  ^^no  countess,  no 
duchess,"  —  these  are  his  own  words,  —  "  but  one  of 
&r  higher  station  ; "  and  he  flattered  himself  witli  the 
hope  of  laying  at  her  feet  the  keys  of  Moorish  castles 
and  the  jewelled  turbans  of  Asiatic  kings.  In  the 
midst  of  these  viaicais  of  martial  glory  and  prosperous 
love,  a  severe  wound  stretched  him  on  a  bed  of  sick* 
uess.  His  constitution  was  shattered  and  he  was 
doomed  to  be  a  cripple  for  life.  The  palm  of  strength, 
grace,  and  skill  in  knightly  exercises,  was  no  longer  for 
him.  He  could  no  longer  hope  to  strike  down  gigan- 
ic  soldans,  or  to  find  &vour  in  the  sight  of  beautiAii 
women.  A  new  vision  then  arose  in  his  mind,  and 
mingled  itself  with  bis  own  delusions  in  a  manner 
which  to  most  Englishmen  must  seem  singular,  but 
which  those  who  know  how  close  was  the  union  be- 
tween religion  and  chivalry  in  Spain  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  understand.  He  would  still  be  a  soldier ;  he  would 
still  be  a  knight  enant ;  but  the  soldier  and  knight 
errant  of  the  spouse  of  Clurist.  He  would  smite  the 
Great  Red  Dragon.  He  would  be  the  champion  of  the 
Woman  clothed  with  the  Sun.  He  would  break  the 
!harm  under  which  false  prophets  held  the  souls  of  men 
in  1)ondage.  His  restless  spirit  led  him  to  the  Syrian 
deserts,  and  to  the  chapel  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Thence  he  wandered  back  to  the  farthest  West,  and 
tstonisbed  the  convents  of  Spain  and  the  schools  of 
France  by  bis  penances  and  vigils.  The  same  Uvely 
ouagination  which  had  been  employed  in  picturing  the 
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mmult  of  unreal  battles,  and  the  charms  of  uniieal 
queens,  now  peopled  his  solitude  with  saints  and  angels. 
The  Holy  Virgin  descended  to  commune  with  him. 
He  saw  the  Saviour  face  to  fece  with  the  eye  of  flesh« 
Even  those  mysteries  of  religion  which  are  the  hardest 
trial  of  faith  were  in  his  case  palpable  to  sight.  It  is 
difficult  to  relate  without  a  pitying  smile  that,  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  he  saw  transubstantiation  take 
place,  and  tliat,  as  he  stood  praying  on  the  steps  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Dominic,  he  saw  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
and  wept  aloud  with  joy  and  wonder.  Such  was  the 
celebrated  Ignatius  Loyola,  who,  in  the  great  Catholic 
reaction,  bore  the  same  part  which  Luthar  bore  in  the 
great  Protestant  movement. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  the  Theatines,  the 
enthusiastic  Spaniard  turned  his  face  towards  Rome. 
Poor,  obscure,  without  a  patron^  without  recommen- 
dations, he  entered  the  city  where  now  two  princely 
temples,  rich  with  painting  and  many-coloured  marble, 
commemorate  his  great  services  to  the  Church  ;  where 
his  form  stands  sculptured  in  massive  silver  ;  where  hia 
bones,  enshrined  amidst  jewels,  are  placed  beneath  the 
altar  of  God.  His  activity  and  zeal  bore  down  all  op- 
position ;  and  under  his  rule  the  order  of  Jesuits  began 
to  exist,  and  grew  rapidly  to  the  full  measure  of  hia 
gigantic  powers.  With  what  vehemence,  with  what 
policy,  with  what  exact  discipline,  with  what  dauntlcsR 
courage,  with  what  self-denial,  with  what  forgetfulncss 
of  tlie  dearest  private  ties,  with  what  intense  and  stub- 
born devotion  to  a  single  end,  with  what  unscrupulous 
laxit}  and  versatility  in  the  choice  of  means,  the  Jesuits 
%ugh»  the  battle  of  their  church,  is  written  in  every 
page  of  die  annals  of  Europe  during  several  genera- 
Jons.    In  the  order  of  Jesus  was  concentrated  tb« 
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quintessence  of  the  Catholic  spirit ;  and  the  history  of 
tlie  order  of  Jesus  is  the  history  of  the  great  Catiiolic 
reaction.  That  order  possessed  itself  at  once  of  all  the 
strongholds  which  command  the  public  mind,  of  the 
pulpit,  of  the  press,  of  the  confessional,  of  the  acade- 
mies. Wherever  the  Jesuit  preached,  the  church  was 
too  small  for  the  audience.  The  name  of  Jesuit  on  a 
titl&-page  secured  the  circulation  of  a  book.  It  was  in 
the  ears  of  the  Jesuit  that  the  powerful,  the  noble,  and 
the  beautiful,  breathed  the  secret  history  of  their  hves. 
It  was  at  the  feet  of  the  Jesuit  that  the  youth  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  were  brought  up  from  child- 
hood to  manhood,  from  the  first  rudiments  to  the 
courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Literature  and 
science,  lately  associated  with  infidelity  or  with  heresy, 
now  became  the  alUes  of  orthodoxy.  Dominant  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  the  great  order  soon  went  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer.  In  spite  of  oceans  and  des- 
erts, of  hunger  and  pestilence,  of  spies  and  penal  laws, 
of  dungeons  and  racks,  of  gibbets  and  quartering- 
blocks,  Jesuits  were  to  be  found  under  every  disguise, 
and  in  every  country ;  scholars,  physicians,  merchants, 
serving  men ;  in  die  hostile  court  of  Sweden,  in  the 
old  manor-house  of  Cheshire,  among  the  hovels  of 
Connaught ;  arguing,  instructing,  ccmsoling,  stealing 
away  the  hearts  of  the  young,  animating  the  courage 
of  the  timid,  holding  up  the  crucifix  before  the  %yes  of 
die  dying.  Nor  was  it  less  their  office  to  plot  against 
tlie  thrones  and  hves  of  the  apostate  kings,  to  spread 
evil  rumours,  to  raise  tumults,  to  inflame  civil  wars,  to 
»rm  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  Inflexible  in  nothing 
lut  in  their  fidelity  to  the  Church,  they  were  equally 
»^eady  to  appeal  in  her  cause  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
lo  the  spirit  of  freedom.    Extreme  doctrines  of  obedi- 
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ence  and  extreme  doctrines  of  Ulierty,  the  right  of 
tillers  to  misgovern  the  people,  the  right  of  eyery  one 
of  the  people  to  plunge  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  a  bad 
ruler,  were  inculcated  by  the  same  man,  acconiing  af 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  Philip  or  to  thf. 
8ul>ject  of  Ehzabeth.  Some  described  these  divuies  as 
the  most  rigid,  others  as  the  most  indulgent  of  spii*itual 
dii^ectors;  and  both  descriptions  were  c(»Tect.  The 
truly  devout  listened  with  awe  to  the  hi^  and  saintly 
mondity  of  the  Jesuit.  The  gay  cavaKer  who  had  run 
his  rival  through  the  body,  the  frail  beauty  who  had 
forgotten  her  marriage-vow,  found  in  the  Jesuit  an  easy 
well-*bred  man  of  the  world,  who  knew  how  to  make 
allowance  for  the  little  iiTCgularities  of  people  of  fiuh- 
ion.  The  confessor  was  strict  or  lax,  according  to  tlie 
temper  of  the  penitent.  The  first  object  was  to  drive 
no  person  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Since  there 
were  bad  people,  it  was  better  that  they  should  be  bad 
CathoUcs  than  bad  Protestants.  If  a  person  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  a  bravo,  a  libertine,  or  a  gambler, 
that  was  no  reason  for  making  him  a  heretic  too. 

The  Old  World  was  not  wide  enou^  for  this 
strange  activity.  The  Jesuits  invaded  all  the  countries 
which  the  great  maritune  discoveries  of  the  preceding 
age  had  laid  open  to  European  enterprise.  They  were 
to  be  found  in  the  deptlis  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  at  the 
marts  of  the  African  slave-caravans,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Spice  Islands,  in  the  observatories  of  China.  They 
made  converts  in  regions  which  neither  avarice  nor 
curiosity  had  tempted  any  of  their  countrymen  to 
enter ;  and  preached  and  disputed  in  tongues  of  which 
10  other  native  of  the  West  understood  a  word. 

The  qHrit  which  appeared  so  eminently  in  this 
arder  animated  the  whole  Catholic  world.    The  Court 
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of  Rome  itself  was  pnrified.  During  the  generation 
which  preceded  the  Reformation,  that  court  had  been 
a  scandal  to  the  Christian  name.  Its  annals  are  black 
with  n^eason,  murder,  and  incest.  Even  its  more  re- 
BpectaLle  members  were  utterly  unfit  to  be  ministers  of 
religion.  They  were  men  like  Leo  the  Tenth  ;  m^ 
who,  with  the  Latinity  of  the  Augustan  age,  had  ac- 
quired its  atheistical  and  scoffing  spirit.  They  r^ 
gai'^ed  those  Christian  mysteries,  of  which  they  were 
stewards,  just  as  the  Augur  Cicero  and  the  high  Pon- 
tiff Csesar  regarded  the  Sibylline  books  and  the  pecking 
of  the  sacred  chickens.  Among  themselves,  tliey  spoke 
of  the  Incarnation,  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Trinity,  in 
the  same  tone  in  which  Cotta  and  Velleius  talked 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  or  the  voice  of  Faunus  in  the 
mountains.  Their  years  glided  by  in  a  soft  dream  of 
sensual  and  inteUectual  voluptuousness.  Choice  cook- 
ery, delicious  wines,  lovely  women,  hounds,  fidcons, 
horses,  newly  discovered  mamiscripts  of  the  classics, 
sonnets  and  buriesque  romsmces  in  the  sweetest  Tuih 
can,  jui^t  as  licentious  as  a  fine  sense  of  the  graceftd 
would  permit,  plate  from  the  hand  of  Benvenuto,  de- 
Ei<^s  for  palaces  by  Michael  Angolo,  frescoes  by  Ra- 
phael, busts,  mosaics,  and  gems  just  dug  up  from 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples  and  villas,  these 
things  were  the  delight  and  even  the  serious  business 
of  their  lives.  Letters  and  the  fine  arts  undoubtedly 
owe  much  ta  this  not  indegant  sloth.  But  when  the 
great  stining  of  the  mind  of  Europe  began,  when  doc- 
trine afler  doctrine  was  assailed,  when  mttion  aflei 
nation  withdrew  from  communion  with  the  successcx 
Df  St.  Peter,  it  was  felt  that  the  Church  could  not 
oe  safely  confided  to  chie6  whose  highest  praise  was 
that  they  were  good  judges  <if  Latin  compositions,  of 
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paindngs,  and  of  statues,  whose  severest  studies  had  a 
pagan  character,  and  who  were  suspected  of  laughing  in 
secret  at  the  sacraments  which  they  administered,  and 
of  beUeving  no  more  of  the  Gospel  than  of  the  MorganU 
Maggwre.  Men  of  a  very  different  class  now  rose  to 
the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  men  whooe  spirit 
resembled  that  of  Dunstan  and  of  Becket.  The  Romao 
Pontic  exhibited  in  their  own  persons  all  the  austerity 
of  the  early  anchorites  of  Syria.  '  Paul  the  Fourth 
brought  to  the  Papal  throne  the  same  fervent  zeal 
which  had  carried  him  into  the  Theatine  convent. 
Pius  the  Fifth,  under  his  gorgeous  vestments,  wore  day 
and  night  the  hair  shirt  of  a  simple  friar,  walked  bare- 
foot in  the  streets  at  the  head  of  processions,  found, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  most  pressing  avocations,  time 
for  private  prayer,  often  regretted  that  the  public  duties 
of  his  station  were  un&vourable  to  growth  of  holiness, 
and  edified  his  flock  by  innumerable  instances  of  hu- 
mility, charity,  and  forgiveness  of  personal  injuries, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  upheld  the  authority  of  his 
see,  and  the  unadulterated  doctrines  of  his  Church, 
witli  all  the  stubbornness  and  vehemence  of  Hilde- 
brand.  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  exerted  himself  not 
only  to  imitate  but  to  surpass  Pius  in  the  severe  vir- 
tues of  his  sacred  profession.  As  was  the  head,  such 
were  the  members.  The  change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  world  may  be  traced  in  every  widk  of  litera- 
ture and  of  art.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  by  every 
person  who  compares  the  poem  of  Tasso  with  that 
Ariosto,  or  the  monuments  of  Siztus  the  Fifth  with 
those  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 

But  it  was  not  on  moral  influence  alone  that  the 
CathoUc  Church  relied.  The  civil  aword  in  Spain  and 
Italy  WHS  unsparingly  employed  in  her  support.  Th€ 
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tnqidsition  was  armed  with  new  powers  and  inspired 
with  a  new  energy.  If  Protestantism,  or  the  semblance 
it  Protestantism,  sh(/wed  itself  in  any  quarter,  it  was 
instantly  met,  not  by  petty,  teasing  persecution,  but  by 
|>ersecution  of  that  sort  which  bows  down  and  crushes 
all  but  a  very  few  select  spirits.  Whoever  was  sus* 
pected  of  heresy,  whatever  his  rank,  his  learning,  or 
his  reputation,  knew  that  he  must  purge  himself  to  the 
satis&ction  of  a  severe  and  vigilant  tribunal,  or  die  by 
firew  Heretical  books  were  sought  out  and  destroyed 
with  similar  rigour.  Works  which  were  once  in  every 
house  were  so  effectually  suppressed  that  no  copy  of 
them  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  most  extensive  Ubraries. 
One  book  in  particular,  entitled  Of  the  Benefits 
the  Death  of  Christ,"  had  this  fate.  It  was  written  in 
Tuscan,  was  many  times  reprinted,  and  was  eagerly 
read  in  every  part  of  Italy.  But  the  inquisitors  de- 
tected in  it  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone.  They  proscribed  it ;  and  it  is  now  as  hope- 
lessly lost  as  the  second  decade  of  Livy. 

Thus,  while  the  Protestant  reformation  proceeded 
rapidly  at  one  extremity  of  Europe,  die  Catholic  revival 
went  on  as  rapidly  at  the  other.  About  half  a  century 
after  the  great  separation,  there  were,  throughout  tlie 
Norths  Protestant  governments  and  Protestant  nations. 
In  the  South  were  governments  and  nations  actuated 
by  the  most  iatense  zeal  for  the  ancient  Church.  Be- 
tween these  two  hostile  regions  lay,  morally  as  well 
gcograpiiically,  a  great  debatable  land.  In  France, 
Belgium,  Southern  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland, 
the  contest  was  still  undecided  The  governments  of 
hose  countries  had  not  renounced  their  connection  with 
Rome ;  but  the  Protestants  were  numerous,  powerful^ 
lold|  and  active.    In  France,  they  formed  a  conunon- 
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wealth  /within  the  reahn,  held  fortresses,  were  able  Uj 
bring  great  armies  into  the  field,  and  had  treated  with 
their  sovereign  on  teims  of  equahty.  In  Poland,  the 
King  was  still  a  Catholic ;  but  the  Protestants  had  the 
npper  hand  in  the  Diet,  filled  the  chief  offices  in  the 
administration,  and,  in  the  large  towns,  took  possession 
of  the  parish  churches.  '^It  appeared,"  says  the  Papal 
nuncio,  ^'that  in  Poland,  Protestantism  would  com- 
pletely supersede  Catholicism.''  In  Bavaria,  the  state 
of  things  was  nearly  the  same.  The  Protestants  had  a 
majority  in  the  AssemUy  of  the  States,  and  demanded 
from  the  duke  concessions  in  favour  of  their  religion,  as 
the  price  of  their  subsidies.  In  Transylvania,  the 
House  of  Austria  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Diet  irom 
confiscating,  by  one  sweeping  decree,  the  estates  of  the 
Church.  In  Austria  Proper  it  was  generally  said  that 
only  one  thirtieth  part  of  the  population  could  be 
counted  on  as  good  Catholics.  In  Belgium  the  adheiv 
ents  of  the  new  opinions  were  reckoned  by  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

The  history  of  the  two  succeeding  generations  is  the 
history  of  the  struggle  between  Protestantism  possessed 
of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  Catholicism  possessed  of 
the  South,  for  the  doubtftd  territoiy  which  lay  between. 
All  the  weapons  of  carnal  and  of  spiritual  warfiure 
were  employed.  Both  sides  may  boast  of  great  talents 
and  of  great  virtues.  Both  have  to  bhish  for  many 
follies  and  crimes.  At  first  the  chances  seemed  to  be 
decidedly  in  favour  of  Protestantism ;  but  the  victory 
remained  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  every  pcMnt 
she  was  successful.  If  we  overieap  another  half  cen« 
tury,  we  find  her  victorioos  and  dominant  in  France, 
B^gjum,  Bavaria,  Bohenmt,  Austria,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
guy.    Nor  has  Protestantism,  in  the  course  of  tws 
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hundred  years  been  able  to  reconquer  any  portion  6£ 
what  was  then  lost. 

It  is,  moreover,  not  to  be  dissembled  that  this 
ti'iumph  of  the  Papacy  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed,  not 
lo  tl»e  force  of  arms,  but  to  a  great  reflux  in  public 
opinion.  During  the  first  half  century  after  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  Reformation,  the  current  of  feeling 
in  the  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  and  of  the 
Pyrenees  ran  impetuously  towards  the  new  doctrines. 
Then  the  tide  turned,  and  rushed  as  fiercely  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Neither  during  the  one  period,  nor 
during  the  other,  did  much  depend  upon  the  event  of 
battles  or  sieges.  The  Protestant  movement  was 
hardly  checked  for  an  instant  by  the  defeat  at  Muhl- 
berg.  The  Catholic  reaction  went  on  at  full  speed  in 
spite  of  die  destruction  of  the  Armada.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  violence  of  the  first  blow  or  of  the 
recoil  was  the  greater.  Fifty  years  ailer  the  Lutheran 
separation,  Catholicism  could  scarcely  maintain  itself 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  hundred  years 
after  the  separation.  Protestantism  could  scarcely  main- 
tain itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  causes  of 
this  memorable  turn  in  human  affiurs  wdl  deserve  to 
l)e  investigated. 

The  contest  between  the  two  parties  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  fencing-match  in  Shakspeare ; 

Laertes  wounds  Hamlet ;  then,  in  scuffling,  they 
change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes."  The 
war  between  Luther  and  Leo  was  a  war  between  firm 
&ith  and  unbelief,  between  zeal  and  apathy,  between 
f  nergy  and  indolence,  between  seriousness  and  fiivolity, 
between  a  pure  morality  and  vice.  Very  different  was 
die  war  which  degenerate  Protestantism  had  to  wage 
Igainst  regenerate  Catholicism.    To  the  debauchee. 
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the  poisoners,  the  atheists,  who  haxl  wom  the  tian 
auring  the  generation  which  preceded  the  Reformatioii, 
had  succeeded  Popes  who,  in  religious  fervour  and 
severe  sanctity  of  manners,  might  bear  a  compariscn  with 
Cyprian  or  Ambrose.  The  ovder  of  Jesuits  alona 
could  show  manj  men  not  inferior  in  sinceritj,  con- 
stancy, courage,  and  austerity  of  life,  to  the  apostles  of 
the  Reformation.  But  wliile  danger  had^  thus  called 
forth  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Church  of  Rome  many  o( 
the  highest  qualities  of  the  Reformers,  the  Reformem 
had  contracted  some  of  the  corruptions  wliich  had  been 
justly  censured  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  ha^l 
become  lukewarm  and  worldly.  Their  great  old 
leaders  had  been  home  to  the  grave,  and  had  left  no 
successors.  Among  the  Protestant  princes  there  was 
Uttle  or  no  hearty  Protestant  feeUng.  Elizabeth  her- 
self was  a  Protestant  rather  from  policy  than  from  firm 
conviction.  James  the  First,  in  order  to  efiect  his 
favourite  object  of  marrying  liis  son  into  one  of  the 
great  continental  houses,  was  ready  to  make  immense 
concessions  to  Rome,  and  even  to  admit  a  modified 
primacy  in  the  Pope.  Henry  the  Fourth  twice  ab- 
jured the  reformed  doctrines  from  interested  motives. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  natural  head  of  the  Prot- 
estant party  in  Germany,  submitted  to  become,  at  the 
most  important  crisis  of  the  struggle,  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Papists.  Among  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  religious  zeal  often 
amounting  to  fimatidsm.  Philip  the  Second  was  a 
Papist  in  a  very  difierent  sense  from  that  in  whicli 
Elkabeth  was  a  Protestant.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
bronght  up  under  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits,  was  a 
{onrent  missionary  wielding  the  powers  of  a  prince. 
The  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  Second  deliberately  pul 
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nis  throne  to  hazard  ov^r  and  over  again,  rather  than 
make  the  smallest  concession  to  the  spirit  of  religion! 
innovation.  Sigismund  of  Sweden  lost  a  crown  which 
he  might  have  preserved  if  he  would  have  renounced 
the  Catholic  fiuth.  In  short,  everywhere  on  the  Prot* 
estant  side  we  see  languor;  everywhere  on  the 
Catholic  side  we  see  ardour  and  devotion. 

Not  only  was  there,  at  this  time,  a  much  more  in- 
tense zeal  among  the  Catholics  than  among  the  Prot- 
estants; but  the  whole  zeal  of  the  Catholics  was 
directed  against  the  Protestants,  while  almost  the  whole 
zeal  of  the  Protestants  was  directed  against  each  otlier. 
Within  the  Catholic  Church  there  were  no  serious 
disputes  on  pomts  of  doctrine.  The  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  were  received ;  and  the  Jansenian 
controversy  had  not  yet  arisen.  The  whole  force  of 
Rome  was,  therefore,  effective  for  tiie  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  the  Reformation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  force  which  ought  to  have  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Reformation  was  exhausted  in  civil  con- 
flict. While  Jesuit  preachers,  Jesuit  confessors,  Jefr- 
uit  teachers  of  youth,  overspread  Europe,  eager  to 
expend  every  faculty  of  their  minds  and  every  drop  of 
their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  Church,  Protestant 
doctors  were  confuting,  and  Protestant  rulers  were 
punishing,  sectaries  who  were  just  as  good  Protestant! 
as  themselves. 

**  Cninqne  snperba  foret  Babtu>v  spoliand*  tropsis, 
Bella  geri  placait  nollos  habitura  triampbot.'* 

In  the  Palatinate,  a  Calvinistic  prince  persecuted 
the  Lutherans.  In  Saxony,  a  Luthe/an  prince  perse- 
cuted tlie  Calvinists.  Everybody  who  objected  to  any 
of  the  articles  of  dio  Confession  of  Augsburg  was 
Umished  from  Sweden.    In  Scotland,  MelvUle  was 
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<ysputing  with  other  Protestants  on  questions  of  eccle- 
siastical government.  In  England  the  gaols  were 
filled  with  men,  who,  though  zealous  for  the  ^Reforma- 
tion, did  not  exactly  agree  with  tlie  Court  on  all 
points  of  discipUne  and  doctrine.  Some  were  per- 
secuted for  denying  the  tenet  of  reprobation ;  some 
for  not  wearing  surplices.  The  Irish  people  might  at 
that  time  have  been,  in  all  probalnlity,  reclaimed  from 
Popery,  at  the  expense  of  half  the  zeal  and  activity 
which  Whitgift  employed  in  oppres»ng  Puritans,  and 
Martin  Marprelate  in  reviling  bishops. 

As  the  Catholics  in  zeal  and  in  union  had  a  great 
advantage  over  the  Protestants,  so  had  they  also  an 
infinitely  superior  organization.  In  truth.  Protestant- 
ism, for  aggressive  purposes,  had  no  organization  at  alL 
The  Reformed  Churches,  were  mere  national  Churches. 
The  Church  of  England  existed  for  England  alone.  It 
was  an  institution  as  purely  local  as  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  was  utterly  without  any  machinery  for 
foreign  operations.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the 
same  manner,  existed  for  Scotland  alone.  The  operar 
tions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  to<^ 
in  the  whole  world.  Nobody  at  Lambeth  or  at  Edin- 
burgh troubled  himself  about  what  was  doing  in  Poland 
or  Bavaria.  But  Cracow  and  Munich  were  at  Rome 
objects  of  as  much  interest  as  the  purlieus  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  Our  island,  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  did  not  send  out  a  single  missionary  or  a  single 
instructor  of  youth  to  the  scene  of  the  great  spiritual 
war.  Not  a  single  seminary  was  established  here  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  such  persons  to 
foreign  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland  were  filled  with  able  and  active 
vadiolic  emissaries  of  Spanish  or  Italian  birth ;  ano 
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colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  northern  youth  were 
founded  at  Rome.  The  spiritual  force  of  Protestantism 
was  a  mere  local  militia,  which  might  be  useful  in  case 
of  an  invasion,  but  could  not  be  sent  abroad,  and  could 
therefore  make  no  conquests.  Rome  had  such  a  local 
militia ;  but  she  had  also  a  force  disposable  at  a  mo» 
ment's  notice  for  foreign  service,  however  dangerous  cit 
disagreeable.  If  it  was  thought  at  head-quarters  that 
JL  Jesuit  at  Palermo  was  qualified  by  his  talents  and 
character  to  withstand  the  Reformei'S  in  Lithuania, 
the  order  was  instantly  given  and  instantly  obeyed. 
In  a  month,  the  fiuthfbl  servant  of  the  Church  was 
preaching,  catechising,  confessing,  beyond  the  Niemen. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  poUty  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  very  master-piece  of  human 
wisdom.  In  truth,  nothing  but  such  a  polity  could, 
against  such  assaults,  have  borne  up  such  doctrines. 
The  experience  of  twelve  hundred  eventftil  years,  the 
ingenuity  and  patient  care  of  forty  generations  of 
statesmen,  have  improved  that  polity  to  such  perfec- 
tion that,  among  the  contrivances  which  have  been 
devised  for  deceiving  and  oppressing  mankind  it  occu- 
pies the  highest  place.  The  stronger  our  conviction 
that  reason  and  scripture  were  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
Protestantism,  the  greater  is  the  reluctant  admiration 
with  which  we  regard  that  system  of  tactics  against 
which  reason  and  scripture  were  employed  in  vain. 

If  we  went  at  large  into  this  most  interesting  subject 
wo  should  fill  volumes.  We  will,  therefore,  at  pi'esent, 
advert  to  only  one  important  part  of  the  policy  of  tlie 
Church  of  Rome.  She  thoroughly  Tinderstands,  what 
Do  other  Church  has  ever  understood,  how  to  deal  with 
enthusiasts.  In  some  sects,  particularly  in  infant  sects, 
Vdthusiasm  is  snflfered  to  be  rampant.    In  other  sectai 
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particularly  in  sects  long  established  and  richly  endowed, 
it  is  regarded  with  aversion.  The  Catholic  Church 
neither  submits  to  enthusiasm  nor  proscribes  it,  but  usvs 
it.  She  considers  it  as  a  gi*eat  moving  force  wliich 
in  itself,  like  the  muscular  power  of  a  fine  hoi^e,  is 
neither  good  nor  evil,  but  which  may  be  so  directed  as 
to  produce  great  good  or  great  evil ;  and  she  assumes 
the  direction  to  herself.  It  would  be  absurd  to  run 
down  a  horse  like  a  wolf.  It  would  be  still  more  ab- 
surd to  let  him  run  wild,  breaking  fences  and  trampling 
down  passengers.  The  rational  course  is  to  subjug&.te 
his  will  without  impairing  his  vigour,  to  teach  him 
to  obey  the  rein  and  then  to  urge  him  to  full  speed. 
When  once  he  knows  his  master,  he  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  his  strength  and  spirit.  Just  such  has  been 
the  system  of  tht>  Chimjh  of  Rome  witli  regard  to  en- 
thusiasts. She  knows  that,  when  religious  feelings  have 
obtained  the  complete  ^pire  of  the  mind,  they  impart 
a  strange  energy,  that  they  raise  men  above  the  dominion 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  that  obloquy  becomes  glory,  that 
death  itself  is  contemplated  only  as  the  beginning  of  a 
higher  and  happier  life.  She  knows  that  a  person  in 
this  state  is  no  object  of  contempt.  He  may  be  vulgar, 
ignorant,  visionary,  extravagant;  but  he  will  do  and 
suffer  things  which  it  is  for  her  interest  that  somebody 
should  do  and  suffer,  yet  from  which  calm  and  sober- 
minded  men  would  shrink.  She  accordingly  enlists  him 
in  her  service,  assigns  to  him  some  forlorn  hope,  in 
which  intrepidity  and  impetuosity  ai*e  more  wanted 
tlian  judgment  and  self-command,  and  sends  him  forth 
v^ith  her  benediction  and  her  applause. 

Jn  England  it  not  unirequently  happens  that  a  tinkur 
or  coaiiieavei  hears  a  sennon  or  fidls  in  with  a  tract 
which  alarms  him  about  the  state  of  his  soul.    Il  he  Ui 
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A  man  of  excitable  nerves  and  strong  imaginatioii,  be 
tliiiiks  himself  given  over  to  the  Evil  Power.  He 
doubts  whether  he  has  not  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin.  He  imputes  every  wild  fimcj  that  springs  up  in 
his  mind  to  the  whisper  of  a  fiend.  His  sleep  is  broken 
by  dreams  of  the  great  judgment  seat,  the  open  hooka 
and  the  unquenchable  fire.  If,  in  order  to  escape  from 
these  vexing  thoughts,  he  flies  to  amusement  or  to 
licentious  indulgence,  the  delusive  reUef  only  makes  his 
misery  darker  and  more  hopeless.  At  length  a  turn 
takes  place.  He  is  reconciled  to  his  offended  Maker. 
To  borrow  the  fine  imagery  of  one  who  had  himself 
been  thus  tried,  he  emerges  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  death,  from  the  dark  land  of  gins  and  snares, 
of  quagmires  and  precipices,  of  evil  spirits  and  ravenous 
beasts.  The  sunshine  is  on  his  path.  He  ascends  the 
Delectable  Mountains,  and  catches  from  their  summit 
a  distant  view  of  the  shining  city  which  is  the  end  of 
his  pilgrimage.  Then  arises  in  his  mind  a  natural 
and  surely  not  a  censurable  desire,  to  impart  to  others 
the  thoughts  of  which  his  own  heart  is  frill,  to  warn  tlie 
careless,  to  comfort  those  who  are  troubled  in  spirit. 
The  impulse  which  urges  him  to  devote  his  whole  lifr 
to  die  teaching  of  religion  is  a  strong  passion  in  the 
guise  of  a  duty.  He  exhorts  his  neighbours  ;  and,  if 
he  be  a  man  of  strong  parts,  he  often  does  so  with  grea^ 
effect.  He  pleads  as  if  he  were  pleading  for  his  life 
with  tears,  and  pathetic  gestures,  and  burning  words , 
and  he  soon  finds  with  deUght,  not  perhaps  wholly  un* 
mixed  witli  tlie  alloy  of  human  infirmity,  that  his  rude 
eloquence  rouses  and  melts  hearers  who  sle^  very 
eomposedly  while  the  rector  preaches  on  the  apostolica] 
succession.  Zeal  for  God,  love  for  his  fellow-creatoresii 
pleiuure  in  the  exercise  of  his  newly  discovered  powerti 
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impel  him  to  become  a  preacher.  He  has  no  qnarre'. 
with  the  establishment,  no  objection  to  its  formularies, 
its  government,  or  its  vestments.  He  would  gladly  be 
admitted  among  its  humblest  ministers.  But,  admitted 
or  rejected,  he  feels  that  his  vocation  is  determined. 
His  orders  have  come  down  to  him,  not  through  a  long 
and  doubtful  series  of  Arian  and  Popish  bishops,  bvt 
direct  from  on  high.  His  commission  is  the  same  tliat 
on  the  Mountain  of  Ascension  was  given  to  the  Eleven, 
Nor  will  he,  for  lack  of  human  credentials,  spare  to 
deliver  the  glorious  message  with  which  he  is  charged 
by  the  true  Head  of  the  Church.  For  a  man  thus 
minded,  there  is  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment  no 
place.  He  has  been  at  no  college ;  he  cannot  construe 
a  Greek  authcH*  or  write  a  Latin  theme ;  and  he  is  told 
that,  if  he  remains  in  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
he  must  do  so  as  a  hearer,  and  that,  if  he  is  resolved  to 
be  a  teacher,  he  must  begin  by  being  a  schismatic. 
His  choice  is  soon  made.  He  harangues  on  Tower 
Hill  or  in  Smithfield.  A  congregation  is  formed.  A 
license  is  obtained.  A  plain  brick  building,  with  a 
desk  and  benches,  is  run  up,  and  named  Ebenezer  or 
Bethel.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Church  has  lost  for  ever 
a  hundred  families,  not  one  of  which  entertained  the 
least  scruple  about  her  articles,  her  liturgy,  her  govern- 
ment, or  her  ceremonies. 

Far  different  is  the  policy  of  Rome.  The  ignorant 
enthusiast  whom  the  Anglican  Church  makes  an  eii<v 
my,  and,  whatever  the  polite  and  learned  may  think,  a 
moftt  dangerous  enemy,  the  Catholic  Church  makes  a 
champion.  She  bids  him  nurse  his  beard,  covers  him 
with  a  goivn  and  hood  of  coarse  dark  stuff,  ties  a  rope 
round  his  waist,  and  sends  him  forth  to  teach  in  hei 
Bame.    He  costs  her  nothing.    He  takes  not  a  ducat 
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away  from  the  reveiraes  of  her  beneficed  clergy.  He 
liyes  by  the  ahns  of  those  who  respect  his  sphitual 
character,  and  are  grateful  for  his  instructions.  He 
preaches,  not  exactly  in  the  style  of  Massillon,  but  in  a 
way  which  moves  the  passions  of  uneducated  hearers  ; 
and  all  his  influence  is  employed  to  strengthen  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister.  To  that  Church  he 
becomes  as  strongly  attached  as  any  of  the  cardinals 
whose  scarlet  carriages  and  liveries  crowd  die  entran<;e 
of  the  palace  on  the  Quirinal.  In  this  way  the  Church 
of  Rome  unites  in  herself  all  the  strength  of  establish- 
ment, and  all  the  strength  of  dissent.  With  the  utmost 
IK>mp  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  above,  she  has  all  the 
energy  of  the  voluntary  system  below.  It  would  be 
easy  to  mention  very  recent  instances  in  which  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  estranged  from  her  by 
the  selfishness,  sloth,  and  cowardice  of  the  beneficed 
clergy,  have  been  brought  back  by  the  zeal  of  the 
begging  friars. 

Even  for  female  agency  thei*e  is  a  place  in  her  sys- 
tem. To  devout  women  she  assigns  spiritual  functions, 
dignities,  and  magistracies.  In  our  country,  if  a  noble 
lady  is  moved  by  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  propa- 
gation of  religion,  the  chance  is  that,  though  she  may 
disapprove  of  no  doctrine  or  ceremony  of  the  E8ta}>- 
lished  Church,  she  will  end  by  giving  her  name  to  a 
new  schism.  If  a  pious  and  benevolent  woman  enters 
the  cells  of  a  prison  to  pray  with  the  most  unhappy  and 
degraded  of  her  own  sex,  she  does  so  without  any  au- 
thority firom  the  Church.  No  line  of  action  is  traced 
oat  for  her ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  Ordinary  does  not 
compiain  of  her  intrusion,  and  if  the  Bishop  does  not 
shake  his  head  at  such  irregular  benevolence.  At 
Rome,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  would  hav«  a  plac« 
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n  the  calendar  as  St.  Selina,  and  Mrs.  Fry  would  be 
foundress  and  first  Superior  of  the  Blessed  Order  of 
Sisters  of  the  Gaols. 

Place  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Oxford.  He  is  certain  to 
become  the  head  of  a  formidable  secession.  Place  John 
Wesley  at  Rome.  He  is  certain  to  be  the  first  General 
of  a  new  society  devoted  to  the  interests  and  honour  of 
the  Church.  Place  St.  Theresa  in  London.  Her 
restless  enthusiasm  ferments  into  madness,  not  untino 
lured  with  craft.  She  becomes  the  prophetess,  the 
mother  of  the  faithful,  holds  disputations  with  the  devil, 
issues  sealed  pardons  to  her  adorers,  and  lies  in  of  the 
Shiloh.  Place  Joanna  Southcote  at  Rome.  She  founds 
an  order  of  barefooted  Carmelites,  every  one  of  whom 
IS  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  Church ;  a  solemn 
service  is  consecrated  to  her  memory ;  and  her  statue, 
placed  over  the  holy  water,  strikes  the  eye  of  every 
stranger  who  enters  St.  Peter's. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  this  subject,  because  we 
beUeve  that  of  the  many  causes  to  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  owed  her  safety  and  her  triumph  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  chief  was  the  profound  policy 
with  which  she  used  the  &naticism  of  such  persons  as 
St  Ignatius  and  St.  Theresa. 

The  Protestant  party  was  now  indeed  vanquished 
and  humbled.  In  France,  so  strong  had  been  the 
Catholic  reaction  that  Henry  the  Fourth  found  it  necea* 
«iry  to  choose  between  his  religion  and  his  crown.  In 
spite  of  his  clear  hereditary  right,  in  spite  of  his  eminent 
|)erm)nal  qualities,  he  saw  that,  unless  he  reconciled 
Ivimself  to  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  he  could  not  count  on 
the  fidelity  even  of  those  gallant  gentlemen  whose 
impetuous  valour  had  tui^ned  the  tide  of  battle  at  Ivry 
[n  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Southern  Germany,  Catholi* 
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oam  bad  obtained  complete  ascendency.  The  resist* 
ance  of  Bohemia  was  put  down.  The  Palatinate  wa? 
conquered.  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  were  overflowed 
by  Catholic  invaders.  The  King  of  Denmark  st^roo 
forth  as  the  Protector  of  tlie  Reformed  Churches :  he 
was  defeated,  driven  out  of  the  empire,  and  attacked  in 
iiis  own  possessions.  The  armies  of  the  House  of 
Austria  pressed  on,  subjugated  Pomerania,  and  were 
stopped  in  their  progress  only  by  the  ramparts  of  Stral- 
sund. 

And  now  again  the  tide  turned.  Two  violent  out- 
breaks o£  religious  feeling  in  opposite  directions  had 
given  a  character  to  the  history  of  a  whole  century. 
Protestantism  had  at  first  driven  back  Catholicism  to 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyi*enees.  Cathdicism  had  raUiedi 
and  had  driven  back  Protestantism  even  to  the  German 
Ocean.  Then  the  great  southern  reaction  began  to 
slacken,  as  the  great  northern  movement  had  slackened 
before.  The  zeal  of  the  Cathohcs  waxed  cool.  Theii 
imion  was  dissolved.  The  paroxysm  of  religious  ex- 
citement was  over  on  both  sides.  One  party  had 
degenerated  as  far  from  the  spirit  of  Loyola  as  tlie  otlier 
from  the  spuit  of  Lutlier.  During  tluree  generations 
religion  had  been  the  mainspring  of  politics.  The  rev- 
olutions and  civil  wars  of  France,  Scotland,  Holland, 
Sweden,  the  long  struggle  between  Phihp  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  bloody  competition  for  the  Bohemian  crown, 
had  all  originated  in  theological  disputes.  But  a  great 
change  now  took  place.  The  contest  which  was  raging 
in  G'^rmany  lost  its  religious  character.  It  was  now, 
3n  one  side,  less  a  contest  for  the  spiritual  ascendency 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  than  for  die  temporal  ascen« 
ilency  of  the  House  of  Austria.  On  the  other  side,  it ' 
ras  less,  a  contest  for  the  riiformed  doctrines  than  &r 
VOL.  nr.  15 
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nataonal  independence.  Governments  began  to  ionn 
themselves  into  new  combinations,  in  which  conuniinitjr 
of  political  interest  was  &r  more  regarded  than  commu- 
oitj  of  religious  belief.  Even  at  Rome  the  progress  of 
the  CathoUc  arms  was  observed  with  mixed  feelings. 
The  Sapreme  Pontiff  was  a  sovereign  prince  of  the 
second  rank,  and  was  anxious  about  the  balance  of 
power  as  well  as  about  the  propagation  of  truth.  It 
was  known  that  he  dreaded  the  ri^e  of  an  universal 
monarchy  even  more  than  he  desired  the  prosperity  ot 
the  Universal  Church.  At  length  a  great  event  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  the  war  of  sects  had  ceased, 
and  that  the  war  of  states  had  succeeded.  A  coalition, 
including  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics,  was 
formed  against  the  House  of  Austria.  At  the  head  <^ 
that  coaUtion  were  the  first  statesman  and  the  first 
warrior  of  the  age ;  the  former  a  prince  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  distinguished  hj  the  vigour  and  success  with 
which  he  had  put  down  the  Huguenots ;  the  latter  a 
Protestant  king  who .  owed  his  throne  to  a  revolution 
caused  by  hatred  of  Popery.  The  alliance  of  Richelieo 
and  Gustavus  marks  the  time  at  which  the  great  relig- 
ious struggle  terminated.  The  war  which  followed  was 
a  war  for  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  When,  at  length, 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  was  concluded,  it  appeared 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  remained  in  full  possession  of 
a  vast  dominion,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
century  she  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  losing.  No 
part  of  Europe  remained  Protestant,  except  that  part 
fihich  had  become  thoroughly  Protestant  before  the 
genei-ation  which  heard  Luther  preach  had  passed 
away. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  religious  war  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants  as  such.    In  tlie  ttme 
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•f  Clomwell,  Protestant  England  was  united  with 
Catholic  France,  then  governed  by  a  priest,  against 
Catholic  Spain,  William  the  Tliinl,  the  eminently 
Protestant  hero,  was  at  the  head  of  a  coaUtion  which  in- 
cluded many  Catholic  powers,  and  which  was  secretly 
fiitvoured  even  by  Rome,  against  the  Catliolic  Lewis. 
In  the  time  of  Anne,  Protestant  England  and  Prote^ 
tant  Holland  joined  with  Catholic  Savoy  and  Cathohc 
Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  transfemng  the  crown  of 
Spain  from  one  bigoted  Catholic  to  another. 

The  geographical  frontier  between  the  two  religions 
has  continued  to  run  almost  precisely  where  it  ran  at 
tlie  close  of  the  Tliirty  Years'  War ;  nor  has  Protes- 
tantism given  any  proo&  of  that  expansive  power 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  But  tlie  Protestant 
boasts,  and  boasts  most  justly,  that  wealth,  civilisation, 
and  intelligence,  have  increased  far  more  on  the  north- 
ern than  on  the  southern  side  of  the  boundary,  and 
that  countries  so  little  &voured  by  nature  as  Scotland 
and  Prussia  are  now  among  the  most  flourishing  and 
best  governed  portions  of  the  world,  while  the  maible 
palaces  of  Genoa  are  deserted,  while  banditti  infest  the 
beautiful  shores  of  Campania,  while  the  fertile  sea-coast 
of  the  Pontifical  State  is  abandoned  to  buffaloes  and 
wild  boars.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  since  the  six- 
ieenth  ceutury,  the  Protestant  nations  have  made  de- 
idedly  greater  progress  than  their  neighbours.  The 
progress  made  by  those  nations  in  which  Protestant- 
ism, though  not  finally  successftil,  yet  maintained  a 
long  struggle,  and  left  permanent  traces,  has  generally 
been  consideiable.  But  when  we  come  to  the  Catho* 
£c  Land,  to  the  part  of  Europe  in  which  the  first  spark 
of  reformation  was  trodden  out  as  soon  as  it  appeared, 
%nd  from  which  proceeded  the  impulse  which  drova 
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Protestantism  back,  we  find,  at  best,  a  very  s  ow  pro* 
gi'css,  and  on  the  whole  a  retrogression.  Compare 
Denmark  and  Portugal.  When  Luther  began  to 
preach,  tlie  superiority  of  the  Portuguese  was  unqTies- 
tionable.  At  present,  the  superiority  of  the  Danes  is 
no  less  so.  Compare  Edinburgh  and  Florence.  Ediji- 
burgh  has  owed  less  to  climate,  to  soil,  and  to  the  fos- 
tering  care  of  rulers  than  any  capital,  Protestant  or 
Catholic.  In  all  these  respects,  Florence  has  been  sin- 
gularly happy.  Yet  whoever  knows  what  Florence 
and  Edinburgh  were  in  the  generation  preceding  the 
Reformation,  and  what  they  are  now,  will  acknowledge 
that  some  great  cause  has,  during  the  last  three  centu- 
ries, operated  to  raise  one  part  of  the  European  family, 
and  to  depress  the  other.  Compare  the  history  of  Eng- 
land and  that  of  Spain  during  the  last  century.  In 
arms,  arts,  sciences,  letters,  commerce,  agriculture,  the 
contrast  is  most  striking.  The  distinction  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  colonies  planted 
by  England  in  America  have  immeasurably  outgrown 
in  power  those  planted  by  Spain.  Yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Castilian  was  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the 
Englishman.  Our  firm  belief  is,  that  the  North  owes 
its  great  civilisation  and  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  moral 
effect  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  that  the  de- 
«iy  of  the  Southern  countries  of  Europe  is  to  be  mainly 
ar>cribed  to  the  great  CathoHc  revival. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  final  settlement  of 
the  boundary  line  between  Protestantism  and  Cathol* 
icism,  began  to  appear  the  signs  of  the  fourth  great  peril 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  storm  which  was  now 
rising  against  her  was  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
Ihose  which  had  preceded  it.    Those  who  had  formerly 
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uttacked  her  had  questioned  only  a  part'  of  her  doc- 
trines. A  school  was  now  growing  up  which  rejected 
the  whole.  The  Albigenses,  the  Lolkurds,  the  Luther- 
ans, the  Calvinists,  had  a  positive  religious  system,  and 
were  strongly  attached  to  it.  The  creed  of  the  new 
hectaries  was  altogether  negative.  They  took  one  of 
their  premises  from  the  Protestants,  and  one  from  the 
CathoUcs.  From  the  latter  they  borrowed  the  princi- 
ple, that  Catholicism  was  the  only  pure  and  genuine 
Christianity.  With  the  former,  they  held  that  some 
parts  of  the  Catholic  system  were  contrary  to  reason. 
The  conclusion  was  obvious.  Two  propositions,  each 
of  which  separately  is  compatible  with  the  most  exalted 
piety,  formed,  when  held  in  conjunction,  the  ground* 
work  of  a  ^tem  of  irreligion.  The  doctrine  of  Bos- 
suet,  that  transubstantiation  is  affirmed  in  the  Gospel, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Tillotson,  that  transubstantiation  is 
an  absurdity,  when  put  together,  produced  by  logical 
necessity  the  inferences  of  Voltaire. 

Had  the  sect  which  was  rising  at  Paris  been  a  sect 
of  mere  scoffers,  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  would 
have  left  deep  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  institutions 
and  manners  of  Europe.  Mere  negation,  mere  Epicu- 
rean infidehty,  as  Lord  Bacon  most  justly  observes,  has 
never  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  furnishes 
xko  motive  for  action.  It  inspires  no  enthusiasm.  It 
has  no  missionaries,  no  crusaders,  no  martyrs.  If  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Holy  Philosophical  Chui-ch  had  con- 
tented himself  with  making  jokes  about  Saul's  asses  and 
David's  wives,  and  with  criticizing  the  poetry  of  Eze- 
kiel  in  the  same  narrow  spirit  in  which  he  criticized  that 
of  Shakspeare,  Rome  would  have  had  little  to  fear. 
But  it  is  due  to  him  and  to  his  compeers  to  say  that 
the  real  secret  of  their  strength  lay  in  the  ti-uth  which 
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was  mingled  with  their  errors,  and  in  the  genenms  en 
tlmsiasm  which  was  hidden  under  their  flippancy.  They 
were  men  who,  with  all  their  &ults,  moral  and  intellect- 
ual, sincerely  and  earnestly  desired  the  improveineut 
of  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  whose  blood  boile<i 
at  the  sight  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  who  made  maiifui 
war,  with  every  faculty  which  they  possessed,  on  what 
they  considered  as  abases,  and  who  on  many  signal  oc- 
casions placed  themselves  gallantly  between  the  power- 
fill  and  the  oppressed.  While  they  assailed  Christianity 
with  a  rancour  and  an  unfairness  disgraceful  to  men 
who  called  themselves  philosophers,  they  yet  had,  in 
far  greater  measure  than  their  opponents,  that  charity 
towards  men  of  all  classes  and  races  which  Christianity 
enjoins.  ReUgious  persecution,  judicial  torture,  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  the  unnecessary  multipUcation  of  capital 
punishments,  the  delay  and  chicanery  of  tribunals,  the 
exactions  of  farmers  of  the  I'evenue,  slavery,  the  slave 
trade,  were  the  constant  subjects  of  their  lively  satire 
and  eloquent  disquisitions.  When  an  innocent  man 
was  broken  on  the  wheel  at  Toulouse,  when  a  youth, 
guilty  only  of  an  indiscretion,  was  beheaded  at  Abbe- 
ville, when  a  brave  officer,  borne  down  by  puUic  injus- 
tice, was  dragged,  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  to  die  on 
the  Place  de  GrSve,  a  voice  instantly  went  fortli  from 
the  banks  of  Lake  Leman,  which  made  itself  heard 
from  Mo^ow  to  Cadiz,  and  which  sentenced  the  unjust 
judges  to  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  all  Europe. 
The  really  efficient  weapons  with  which  the  philoso- 
phers assailed  the  evangelical  faith  were  borrowed  from 
the  evangelical  morality.  The  ethical  and  dogmatical 
parts  of  the  Gospel  were  unhappily  turned  against  each 
other.  On  one  side  was  a  Church  boasting  of  the 
purity  of  a  doctrine  derived  from  the  Apostles,  but  dia* 
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graced  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  the 
murder  of  the  best  of  kmgs,  by  the  war  of  Cevennea, 
by  the  destruction  of  PortrRoyal.  On  the  other  side 
was  a  sect  laughing  at  the  Scriptures,  shooting  out  the 
tongue  at  the  sacraments,  but  ready  to  encounter  prio- 
cipaUties  and  powers  in  the  cause  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
toleration. 

Irreligion,  accidentally  associated  with  philantlu*opy, 
triumphed  for  a  time  over  religion  accidentally  asso- 
ciated with  political  and  social  abuses.  Every  tiling 
gave  way  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  new  reformers. 
In  France,  every  man  distinguished  in  letters  was  found 
in  their  ranks.  Every  year  gave  birth  to  works  in 
which  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church  were 
attacked  with  argument,  invective,  and  ridicule.  The 
Church  made  no  defence,  except  by  acts  of  power. 
Censures  were  pronounced :  books  were  seized :  insults 
were  offered  to  the  remains  of  infidd  writers ;  but  no 
Bossuet,  no  Pascal,  came  forth  to  encounter  Voltaire. 
There  appeared  not  a  single  defence  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  which  produced  any  considerable  effect,  or 
wliich  is  now  even  remembered.  A  bloody  and  un- 
sparing persecution,  like  that  which  put  down  the 
Albigenses,  might  have  put  down  the  philosophers. 
But  the  time  for  De  Montforts  and  Dominies  had  gone 
by.  The  punishments  wliich  the  priests  were  still  able 
to  inflict  were  sufficient  to  irritate,  but  not  sufficient  to 
JestJ'oy.  The  war  was  between  power  on  one  side, 
aiid  wit  on  the  other ;  and  the  power  was  under  far 
more  restraint  than  the  wit.  Orthodoxy  soon  became 
a  synonyme  for  ignorance  and  stupidity.  It  was  as 
necessary  to  the  character  of  an  accomplished  man  that 
he  should  despise  the  religion  of  his  country,  as  that  he 
should  know  hb  letters.    The  new  doctrines  spread 
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rapidly  through  Christendom.  Paris  was  the  capita, 
of  the  whole  continent.  French  was  everywhere  the 
language  of  poUte  circles.  The  literary  glory  of  Italy 
and  Spain  had  departed.  Tliat  of  Gern*any  ha<|,  nt.i 
da>vned.  That  of  England  shone,  as  yet,  for  the  Eng- 
lish alone.  The  teachers  of  France  were  Uie  teachers 
of  Europe.  The  Parisian  opinions  spread  fast  among 
tlie  educated  classes  beyond  the  Alps :  nor  could  the 
vigilance  of  the  Inquisition  prevent  the  contraband 
importation  of  the  new  heresy  into  Castile  and  Portu- 
gal. Governments,  even  arbitrary  governments,  saw 
>vith  pleasure  the  progress  of  this  philosophy.  Numer- 
ous reforms,  generally  laudable,  sometimes  hurried  on 
without  sufficient  regard'  to  time,  to  place,  and  to  public 
feeling,  showed  the  extent  of  its  influence.  The  ruler? 
of  Prussia,  of  Russia,  of  Austria,  and  of  many  smallei 
states,  were  supposed  to  be  among  the  initiated. 

The  Church  of  llome  was  still,  in  outward  show,  a£ 
stately  and  splendid  as  ever ;  but  her  foimdation  was 
undermined.  No  state  had  quitted  her  communion  or 
confiscated  her  revenues ;  but  the  reverence  of  the 
people  was  everywhere  departing  from  her. 

The  fii*st  great  warning  stroke  was  the  fall  of  that 
society  which,  in  the  conflict  with  Protestantism,  had 
saved  the  Catholic  Church  from  destruction.  The 
order  of  Jesus  had  never  recovered  from  the  injury 
received  in  the  struggle  with  Port-Royal.  It  was  now 
still  more  rudely  assailed  by  the  philosophers.  Its  spuit 
was  broken;  its  reputation  was  tainted.  Insulted  by 
all  tho  men  of  genius  in  Europe,  condemned  by  the 
civil  magisti*ate,  feebly  defended  by  the  chie&  of  the 
hierarchy,  it  fell :  and  gre^t  was  the  fall  of  it. 

The  movement  went  on  with  increasing  bpeed.  The 
first  generation       the  new  sect  passed  away.  Tht 
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doctrines  of  Voltaire  were  inherited  and  exaggei-ated 
t)j  successors,  who  bore  to  him  the  same  relation  which 
the  Anabaptists  bore  to  Luther,  or  the  Fifth-Monarchy 
men  to  Pym.  At  length  the  Revolution  came.  Down 
went  the  old  Church  of  France,  with  all  its  pomp  and 
wealth.  Some  of  its  priests  jmrchased  a  maintenance 
by  separating  themselves  fi*om  Rome,  and  by  becoming 
the  authors  of  a  fresh  schism.  Some,  rejoicing  in  the 
new  license,  flung  away  their  sacred  vestments,  pro- 
claimed that  their  whole  life  had  been  an  imposture, 
insulted  and  persecuted  the  rehgion  of  which  they  had 
been  ministers,  and  distinguished  themselves,  even  in 
the  Jacobin  Club  and  the  Commune  of  Paris,  by  the 
excess  of  their  impudence  and  ferocity.  Others,  more 
faithful  to  their  principles,  were  butchered  by  scores 
without  a  trial,  drowned,  shot,  hung  on  lam]>-posts, 
Thoasands  fled  from  their  country  to  take  sanctuary 
under  the  shade  of  hostile  altars.  The  churches  were 
closed ;  the  bells  were  silent ;  the  shrines  were  plun« 
dered  ;  the  silver  cmciflxes  were  melted  down.  Buf- 
foons, dressed  in  copes  and  surplices,  came  dancing  the 
carmagnole  even  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  The 
bust  of  Marat  was  substituted  for  the  statues  of  the 
martyrs  of  Christianity.  A  prostitute,  seated  on  a 
chair  of  state  in  the  chancel  of  N8tre  Dame,  received 
the  adoration  of  thousands,  who  exclaimed  that  at 
length,  for  the  first  time,  those  ancient  Gothic  arches 
had  resounded  with  the  accents  of  truth.  The  new 
iinbeUef  was  as  intolerant  as  the  old  superstition.  To 
show  reverence  for  religion  was  to  incur  the  suspicion 
of  disaffection.  It  was  not  without  imminent  danger 
that  the  priest  baptized  the  infant,  joined  the  hands  of 
lovers,  or  listened  to  the  confession  of  the  dying.  The 
absurd  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  was,  indeed, 
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of  short  diu*ation ;  but  the  deism  of  Robespierre  and 
Lepaux  was  not  less  hostile  to  the  Catholic  faith  than 
the  atheism  of  Clootz  and  Chaumette. 

Nor  were  the  calamities  of  the  Church  confined  to 
France.  The  revolutionary  spirit,  attacked  by  aU 
Europe,  beat  all  Europe  back,  became  conqueror  in  its 
turn,  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  Belgian  cities  and  the 
rich  domains  of  the  spiritual  electors,  went  raging 
over  the  Rhine  and  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  great  war  against  Prote^ 
tantism,  Italy  and  Spain  had  been  the  base  of  the  Cath- 
olic operations.  Spain  was  now  the  obsequious  vassal 
of  the  infidels.  Italy  was  subjugated  by  them.  To 
her  ancient  principaUties  succeeded  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, and  the  Ligurian  repubUc,  and  the  Parthenopean 
repubUc.  The  shrine  of  Loretto  was  stripped  of  the 
treasures  piled  up  by  the  devotion  of  six  hundred  years. 
The  conv^ts  of  Rome  were  pillaged.  The  tricoloured 
flag  floated  on  the  top  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The 
successor  of  St.  Peter  was  carried  away  captive  by  the 
unbelievers.  He  died  a  prisoner  in  their  hands  ;  and 
even  the  honours  of  sepulture  were  long  withlield  fi^om 
his  remains. 

It  is  not  8ti<ange  that,  in  the  year  1799,  even  saga- 
cious observers  should  have  thought  that,  at  lengtli, 
the  hour  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  come.  An  infi- 
del power  ascendant,  the  Pope  dying  in  captivity,  jtho 
most  illustrious  prelates  of  France  living  in  a  foi-eign 
country  on  Protestant  alms,  the  noblest  edifices  whicli 
the  munificence  of  former  ages  had  crasecrated  to  the 
worship  of  God  turned  into  temples  of  Victoiy,  or 
into  banqueting-hcuses  for  political  societies,  or  into 
Theophilanthropic  chapds,  such  signs  might  well  m 
supposed  to  indicate  the  approaching  end  of  that  long 
domination. 
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But  tlic  end  was  not  yet.  Again  doomed  to  death, 
the  milk-white  hind  was  still  fated  not  to  die.  Even 
before  the  fiineral  rites  had  been  performed  cv?r  tho 
ashes  of  Pius  tlie  Sixth,  a  great  reaction  had  com- 
menced, which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years, 
ai)pcars  to  be  still  m  progress.  Anarchy  had  had  its 
(lay.  A  new  order  of  things  rose  out  of  the  confusion, 
new  dynasties,  new  laws,  new  titles ;  and  amidst  tliem 
emerged  the  ancient  religion.  The  Arabs  have  a  fable 
that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  built  by  antediluviaTt 
kings,  and  alone,  of  all  the  works  of  men,  bore  the 
weight  of  the  flood.  Such  as  this  was  the  fate  of  the 
Papacy.  It  had  been  buried  under  the  great  inunda- 
tion ;  but  its  deep  foundations  had  remained  unshaken  ; 
and,  when  the  waters  abated,  it  appeared  alone  amidst 
the  ruins  of  a  world  which  had  passed  away.  The  re- 
pubhc  of  Holland  was  gone,  and  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  great  Council  of  Venice,  and  the  old 
Helvetian  League,  and  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
parliaments  and  aristocracy  of  France.  Europe  was 
full  of  young  creations,  a  French  empire,  a  kingdom  of 
Italy,  a  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Nor  had  the  late 
events  affected  only  territorial  limits  and  political  insti- 
tutions. The  distribution  of  property,  the  composition 
and  spirit  of  society,  had,  tlux)ugh  great  part  of  Catholic 
Europe,  undergone  a  complete  change.  But  the  un* 
changeable  Church  was  still  there. 

Some  future  historian,  as  able  and  temf  erate  as  Pio* 
fessor  Rankc,  will^  we  hope,  trace  the  progress  of  the 
CathoUc  re^nval  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  feel 
that  we  are  drawing  too  near  our  own  time,  and  that,  if 
we  go  on  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  saying  much  which 
may  be  supposed  to  indicate,  and  which  will  certainly 
excite  angry  feelings.    We  will,  therefore,  make  on}} 
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one  more  observation,  which,  in  our  opinion,  h  deserving 
of  serious  attention. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  tlie  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  constantly  on  the  decline.  Un- 
*  beUef  made  extensive  conquests  in  all  the  Catholic 
eotm tries  of  Europe,  and  in  some  countries  obtain^  a 
complete  ascendency.     The  Papacy  was  at  length 
brought  so  low  as  to  be  an  object  of  derision  to  infidels^ 
and  of  pity  rather  than  of  hatred  to  Protestants. 
During  the  nineteenth  century,  tliis  fiillen  Church  has 
been  gradually  rising  from  her  depressed  state  and  ro- 
conquermg  her  old  dominion.    No  person  who  calmly 
reflects  on  what,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  passed 
in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  South  America,  in  Ireland,  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Prussia,  even  in  France,  can  doubt  that 
the  power  of  this  Chmxh  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men,  is  now  greater  far  than  it  was  when  the  Encyclo- 
paBdia  and  the  Philosophical  Dictionary  appeared.  It 
is  surely  remarkable,  that  neither  tlie  moral  revolution 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  nor  the  moral  counter-revo- 
lution of  the  nineteenth,  should,  in  any  perceptible 
degree,  have  added  to  the  domain  of  Protestantism. 
Dming  the  fonner  period,  whatever  was  lost  to  Cathol- 
icism was  lost  also  to  Chiistianity ;  during  the  latter, 
whatever  was  regained  by  Christianity  in  Cadiolic  coim- 
tries  was  regained  also  by  Cathohcism.     We  should 
Qatui-ally  have  expected  that  many  minds,  on  the  way 
from  superstition  to  infidelity,  or  on  the  way  back  from 
infidelity  to  superstition,  would  have  stopped  at  an  in- 
termediate point.    Between  the  doctrines  taught  in  the 
ichools  o£  the  Jesuits,  and  those  which  were  maintained 
at  the  little  supper  parties  of  the  Baron  Holbach,  there  is 
a  vast  interval,  in  which  the  himmn  mind,  it  should  seem 
miglit  find  for  itself  some  resting-place  more  satisfactory 
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than  either  of  the  two  extremes.  And  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  millions  found  such  a  resting-place 
Whole  nations  then  renounced  Popery  without  ceasing 
to  believe  in  a  first  cause,  in  a  future  life,  or  in  the  Di- 
vine mission  of  Jesus.  In  the  last  century,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  Catholic  renounced  his  behef  in  the 
real  presence,  it  was  a  tnousana  to  one  that  he  re- 
nounced his  belief  in  the  Gospel  too;  and,  when  the 
reaction  took  place,  with  behef  in  the  Gospel  came  back 
belirf  in  the  real  presence. 

We  by  no  means  venture  to  deduce  from  these  pho;- 
nomena  any  general  law ;  but  we  think  it  a  most  re- 
markable &ct,  that  no  Christian  nation,  wliich  did  not 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  should  ever  have  adopted 
them.  CathoUc  communities  have,  since  that  time, 
become  infidel  and  become  CathoUc  again ;  but  none 
has  become  Protestant. 

Here  we  close  this  hasty  sketch  of  one  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Our 
readers  will  have  great  reason  to  feel  obliged  to  us  if 
we  have  interested  them  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to 
pemse  Professor  Ranke's  book.  We  will  only  caution 
them  against  the  French  translation,  a  performance 
wliich,  in  our  opinion,  is  just  as  discreditable  to  tlie 
moral  chai*acter  of  the  person  from  whom  it  proceeds 
as  a  false  affidavit  or  a  forged  bill  of  exchange  would 
have  been,  and  advise  them  to  study  either  the  original, 
Df  the  English  version,  in  which  the  sense  and  spirit  d! 
ttio  original  aro  admurably  preserved. 


LEIGH  BUST.^ 


(EAHhmrgh  Redtw,  Jantuuy,  1841.) 

We  have  a  kindness  for  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  We  fonn 
our  judgment  of  him,  indeed,  only  from  eyenls  of 
universal  notoriety,  from  his  own  works  and  from  the 
works  of  other  writers,  who  have  generally  abased 
him  in  the  most  rancorous  manner.  But,  unless  we 
are  greatly  mistaken,  he  is  a  very  clever,  a  very  honest, 
and  a  very  good-natured  man.  We  can  clearly  discern, 
together  with  many  merits,  many  iaults  both  in  hiit 
writings  and  in  his  conduct.  But  we  reaDy  think  that 
there  is  hardly  a  man  living  whose  merits  have  been  so 
grudgingly  allowed,  and  whose  &ults  have  been  so 
cruelly  expiated. 

In  some  respects  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is  excellently 
quaUfied  for  the  task  which  he  has  now  undertaken. 
His  style,  in  ^ite  of  its  mannerism,  nay,  partly  by 
reason  of  its  mannerism,  is  well  suited  for  light,  gar- 
nilous,  desultory  ana,  half  critical,  half  biographical. 
We  do  not  always  agree  with  his  literary  judgments  ; 
but  we  find  in  him  what  is-  very  rare  in  our  time,  th« 
jxjwer  of  justly  appreciating  and  heartily  enjoying 
good  things  of  very  difierent  kinds.  He  can  adore 
Sliakspeare  and  Spenser  without  denying  poetical 

1  The  Dramatic  Worh$  of  Wtchbrlbt,  Covobbvx,  Vambbuoh,  and 
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genius  to  the  author  of  Alexander's  Feast,  or^'fin^ 
observation,  rich  fancy,  and  exquisite  humour  to  him 
who  imagired  Will  Honeycomb  and  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  He  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  English  drama,  from  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
down  to  our  own  time,  and  has  every  right  to  be  heard 
with  respect  on  that  subject. 

The  plays  to  which  he  now  acts  as  introducer  are, 
witli  few  exceptions,  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
very  respectable  people,  ought  not  to  be  reprinted. 
In  this  opinion  we  can  by  no  means  concur.  We 
cannot  wish  that  any  work  or  class  of  works  which 
bas  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  human  mind, 
and  which  illustrates  tlie  character  of  an  importart 
epoch  in  letters,  politics  and  morals,  sliould  disappeai 
from  the  world.  If  we  err  in  this  matter,  we  en 
vdth  tlie  gravest  men  and  bodies  of  men  in  the  empire, 
and  especially  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  with 
the  great  schools  of  learning  which  are  connected  with 
her.  The  whole  liberal  education  of  our  coimtrymen 
is  conducted  on  the  principle,  that  no  book  which  h 
valuable,  either  by  reason  of  the  excellence  of  its 
style,  or  by  reason  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
the  history,  polity,  and  mannei*8  of  nations,  should  be 
witMield  from  the  student  on  account  of  its  impurity. 
The  Athenian  Comedies,  in  yddch  there  are  scarcely 
a  hundred  hnes  together  without  some  passage  ot 
which  Rochester  would  have  been  ashamed,  have 
been  reprinted  at  the  Pitt  Press,  and  the  Clarendon 
Press,  uniler  the  direction  of  syndics  and  delegates 
Appointed  by  the  Universities,  and  have  been  illus* 
trated  with  notes  by  revei'end,  very  reverend,  and 
fight  reverend  coamientatorB.  Every  year  the  most 
listinguished  young  men  in  the  kingdom  are  ezunined 


1b^1Aiw]>&  and  profeasors  of  divinity  in  such  woiks  aj 
iSlt  £jr«iat£Ata  1^  Amtcipb^ei  iml  the  Sixth  Satire  of 
ttiWiial.  Thm  -h  mtt^tiir  ib^khing  a  liilli^  ludi- 
crous in  the  idea  uf  a  cone  lave  of  venemhle  fethers  of 
tliQ  cluirch  j}raislng  and  rewaxdiJag  a  on  aoc^iuiit  of 
fc^  u^niaAe  ucquamtilhcir  itMr  Wil^gs  compaiiii 
which  the  hx^^v  st  tu!e  in  Vv'uiv  U  iinKlt  .^t.  Ilut,  for  OM 
.mit  part^we  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  sod^&s^ 
ilrtset  the  educatioEi  of  the  Engliah  gentry  Ifiirt 
.tl9iPt&  judged  wisely.  It  is  unque^  lion  able  that  an 
0tamyn  mcqmiatmem  with  anciffiit  literature  enloi^gei 
imi  WinGh&t  tkB  ndnd.  It  m  ttiiqpaestiomlile  m 
man  whose  mind  has  been  thus  enlarged  and  ^iriched 
is  likely  to  be  far  more  useful  to  the  state  and  to  the 
church  tlian  one  who  is  unskilled,  or  little  skilled,  in 
«Jassical  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  it 
difBcult  to  believe  that,  in  a  world  so  full  of  tempta* 
tion  as  this,  any  gentleman  whose  life  would  have 
been  virtuous  if  he  had  not  read  Aristophanes  and 
Juvenal  will  be  made  vicious  by  reading  th^.  A 
man  who,  exposed  to  all  the  influences  of  such  a  stale 
of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  is  yet  afi^d  of 
exposing  himself  to  the  influences  of  a  few  Greek  or 
Latin  verses,  acts,  we  think,  much  like  the  felon  who 
begged  the  sheriff  to  let  him  have  an  umbrella  held 
over  his  head  from  the  door  of  Newgate  to  the  gallows, 
because  it  was  a  drizzling  morning,  and  he  was  apt  to 
take  cold. 

The  virtue  which  the  world  wants  is  a  healthfid  vir- 
tue, not  a  valetudinarian  virtue,  a  virtue  which  can 
expose  itself  to  the  risks  inseparable  from  all  spirited 
exertion,  not  a  virtue  which  keeps  out  of  the  common 
air  for  fear  of  infection,  and  eschews  the  common  food 
0  too  ttim  Uating.    It  would  be  indeed  absuixl  to  at* 
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tempt  to  keep  men  from  acquiring  those  qualification! 
whicli  fit  them  to  play  their  part  in  life  witi  honour  to 
themselves  and  advantage  to  their  country,  for  the  sake 
ji  preserving  a  delicacy  which  cannot  be  preserved,  a 

licacy  which  a  walk  from  Westminster  to  the  Tem- 
ple is  sufficient  to  destroy. 

But  we  should  be  justly  chargeable  with  gross  incon- 
sistency if,  while  we  defend  the  poUcy  which  invites 
the  youth  of  our  country  to  study  such  writers  as  The-* 
ocritus  and  Catullus,  we  were  to  set  up  a  cry  against  a 
new  edition  of  the  Country  Wife  or  the  Way  of  the 
World.  The  immoral  English  writers  of  the  seven- 
teeth  centuiy  are  indeed  much  less  excusable  than 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  the  worst  English 
wiitings  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  decent,  com-* 
pared  with  much  that  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by 
Greece  and  Rome.  Plato,  we  have  little  doubt,  was 
a  much  better  man  than  Sir  George  Etherege.  But 
Plato  has  written  things  at  which  Sir  George  Eth- 
erege  would  have  shuddered.  Buckhurst  and  Sedley, 
even  in  those  wild  orgies  at  the  Cock  in  Bow  Street 
for  which  they  were  pelted  by  the  rabble  and  fined  by 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  would  never  have  dared 
to  hold  such  discourse  as  passed  between  Socrates  and 
Phaidrus  on  that  fine  summer  day  under  the  plane* 
tree,  while  the  fountain  warbled  at  their  feet,  and  the 
cicadas  chirped  overhead.  If  it  be,  as  we  think  it  is, 
desirable  that  an  English  gentleman  should  be  well  in- 
formed touching  the  government  and  the  manners  of 
little  commonwealths  which  both  in  place  and  time  ar« 
fiu*  removed  from  us,  whose  independence  has  been 
more  than  two  thousand  years  extinguished,  whose 
^guage  has  not  been  spoken  for  ages,  and  whose  an- 
eient  magnificence  is  attested  only  by  a  few  brokra 
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eolumns  and  friezes*  much  more  must  it  be  desirable  that 
he  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  public  mind  of  his  o^^-n  country,  and  with  the  causes, 
the  nature,  and  the  extent  of  those  revolutions  of  opinion 
and  feeling  which,  daring  the  last  two  centuries,  have 
alternately  raised  and  depressed  the  standard  of  our 
national  morality.  And  knowledge  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
very  sparingly  gleaned  from  Parh'amentary  debates, 
from  state  papei*s,  and  from  the  works  of  grave  histo- 
rians. It  must  either  not  be  acquired  at  all,  or  it  must 
be  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  the  light  literature  which 
has  at  various  periods  been  fasliionable.  We  are  there- 
fore by  no  means  disposed  to  condemn  this  publication, 
though  we  certainly  cannot  recommend  the  handsome 
volume  before  us  as  an  appropriate  Christmas  present 
for  young  ladies. 

We  have  said  that  we  think  the  present  publication 
perfectly  justifiable.  But  we  can  hy  no  means  agree 
with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  seems  to  hold  that  there  is 
little  or  no  ground  for  the  charge  of  immorality  so 
often  brought  against  the  literature  of  the  Restoration. 
We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  bringing  to  the  judg- 
ment^eat  the  merciless  rigour  of  Lord  Angelo ;  but 
we  really  think  that  such  flagitious  and  impudent  o^ 
fenders  as  those  who  are  now  at  the  bar  deserved  at 
least  the  gentle  rebuke  of  Escalus.  Mr.  Leigh  Hiuit 
treats  the  whole  matter  a  little  too  much  in  the  easy 
Btyle  of  Lucio  ;  and  perhaps  his  exceeding  lenity  dis- 
pose us  to  be  somewhat  too  severe. 

And  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  be  too  severe.  For  in 
truth  this  part  of  our  literature  is  a  disgrace  to  our  lan- 
guage and  our  national  character.  It  is  clever,  indeed, 
and  very  entertaining ;  but  it  is,  in  the  most  emphatic 
lenie  of  the  words,    earthly,  sensual,  devilish."  Itt 
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iiidecency,  though  perpetoallj  such  as  is  couJcnmctl 
not  less  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  than  bj  those  of 
morality,  is  not,  in  our  ojHnion,  so  disgraceful  a  fault  aa 
its  singularly  inhuman  spirit.  We  have  hero  Belial, 
not  as  when  he  inspired  Ovid  and  Aiiosto,  graceful 
and  humane,"  but  with  the  iron  eye  and  cruel  sneer  of 
Mephistophiles.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  world,  in 
which  the  ladies  are  like  very  profligate,  impudent,  and 
unfeeling  men,  and  in  which  the  men  are  too  bad  for 
any  place  but  Pandasmonium  or  Norfolk  Island.  We 
are  surrounded  by  foreheads  of  bronze,  hearts  like  the 
nether  millstone,  and  tongues  set  on  fire  of  hdl. 

Dryden  defended  or  excused  his  own  ofifences  and 
those  of  his  contempcnraries  by  pleading  the  example  of 
the  earlier  English  dramatists;  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
seems  to  think  that  there  is  force  in  the  plea.  We  al- 
together differ  firom  his  opinion.  The  crime  charged 
is  not  mere  coarseness  of  expression.  The  terms  which 
are  delicate  in  one  age  becwie  gross  in  the  next.  The 
diction  of  the  English  version  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
somethnes  such  as  Addison  would  not  have  ventured  to 
imitate  ;  and  Addison,  the  standard  of  moral  purity  in 
his  own  age,  used  many  phrases  which  are  now  pro- 
scribed. Whether  a  thing  shall  be  designated  by  a 
plain  noun  substantive  or  by  a  circumlocution  is  niere 
matter  of  fashion.  MoraUty  is  not  at  all  interested  ifi  the 
question.  But  morality  is  deeply  interested  in  this,  that 
what  is  immoral  shall  not  be  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  young  and  susceptible  in  constant  connection 
with  what  is  attractive.  For  every  person  who  has  ob- 
served the  operation  of  the  law  of  association  in  his  own 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  others  knows  tliat  whatever 
'8  constantly  presented  to  the  imagination  in  connection 
with  what  is  attractive  will  itself  become  attractive. 
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There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  mdelicate  writing 
in  Fletclier  and  Massinger,  and  more  than,  might  be 
wished  even  in  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  who  arc 
comparatively  pure.  But  it  is  impossible  to  trace  iw 
their  plays  any  systematic  attempt  to  associate  vice  w  ith 
those  things  which  men  value  most  and  desire  most, 
and  virtue  with  every  thing  ridiculous  and  degrading. 
And  such  a  systematic  attempt  we  find  in  the  whole 
dramatic  Uterature  of  the  generation  which  followed 
the  return  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  will  take,  as 
an  instance  of  what  we  mean,  a  single  subject  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  conju- 
gal fidelity.  We  can  at  present  hardly  call  to  inind  a 
single  English  play,  written  before  the  civil  war,  in 
which  the  character  of  a  seducer  of  married  w(»nen  is 
i*epresented  in  a  favourable  light.  We  remember 
many  plays  in  which  such  persons  are  baffled,  exposed, 
covered  with  derision,  and  insulted  by  triumphant  hus- 
bands. Such  is  the  fate  of  Falstafi^,  with  all  his  wit 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Such  is  the  iate  of  Bri- 
sac  in  Fletcher's  Elder  Brother,  and  of  Ricardo  and 
Ubaldo  in  Massinger's  Picture.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
Fatal  Dowry  and  Love's  Cruelty,  the  outraged  honour 
of  families  is  repaired  by  a  bloody  revenge.  If  now 
and  then  the  lover  is  represented  as  an  accomplished 
man,  and  the  husband  as  a  person  of  weak  or  odious 
character,  this  only  makes  the  triumph  of  female  virtue 
the  more  signal,  as  in  Jonson's  Celia  and  Mrs.  Fita&- 
dotti^l,  and  in  Fletcher's  Maria.  In  general  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  the  First  either  treat  the  breach  of  the 
marriage-vow  as  a  serious  crime,  or,  if  they  treat  it  as 
matter  for  laughter,  turn  the  laugh  against  the  gallant. 
On  the  contrary,  during  the  forty  years  which  fot 
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lowol  the  Restoration,  the  whole  body  of  the  dramft* 
tists  invariably  represent  adultery,  we  do  not  say  as  a 
peccadillo,  we  do  not  say  as  an  error  which  the  vio- 
lence of  passion  may  excuse,  but  as  the  calling  of  a  Hne 
gentleman,  as  a  grace  without  which  his  character 
would  be  imperfect.  It  is  as  essential  to  his  breeding 
and  to  his  place  in  society  that  he  should  make  love  to 
the  wives  of  liis  neighbours  as  that  he  should  know 
French,  or  that  he  should  have  a  sword  at  his  side. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  passion,  and  scarcely  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  preference.  The  hero  intrigues 
just  as  he  wears  a  wig ;  because,  if  he  did  not,  he 
would  be  a  queer  fellow,  a  city  prig,  perhaps  a  Puri- 
tan. All  the  agreeable  quaUties  are  always  given  to 
the  gallant.  All  the  contempt  and  aversion  are  the 
portion  of  the  unfortunate  husband.  Take  Dryden 
for  example ;  and  compare  Woodall  with  Brainsick,  or 
Lorenzo  with  Gomez.  Take  Wycherley;  and  com- 
pare Homer  with  Pinchwife.  Take  Vanbrugh  ;  and 
compare  Constant  with  Sir  Jolm  Brute.  Take  Far- 
quhar;  and  compare  Archer  with  Squire  Sullen. 
Take  Congreve ;  and  compare  Bellmour  with  Fondle- 
wife,  Careless  with  Sir  Paul  Plyant,  or  Scandal  with 
Foresight.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  many  more  wliich 
might  be  named,  the  dramatist  evidently  does  his  best 
to  make  the  person  who  commits  the  injury  graceiul, 
sensible,  and  spirited,  and  the  person  who  suffers  it  a 
fool,  or  a  tyrfint,  or  both. 

Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  indeed,  attempted  to  set  up  a 
defence  for  this  way  of  writing.  The  dramatists  of 
tlie  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  not, 
according  to  him,  to  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  morality 
which  exists,  and  ought  to  exist,  in  real  life.  Their 
world  is  a  conventional  world.     Their  heror»  and 
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heroines  belong,  not  to  England,  not  to  Chiistendom, 
but  to  an  Utopia  of  gallantry,  to  a  Faiiyland,  where 
the  Bible  and  Barn's  Justice  are  unknown,  where  m 
prank  which  on  this  earth  would  be  rewarded  with  the 
pilloiy  is  merely  matter  for  a  peal  of  elvish  laughter. 
A  real  Homer,  a  real  Careless,  would^  it  is  admitted, 
lie  exceedingly  bad  men.  But  to  predicate  moralil^ 
or  immorality  of  the  Homer  of  Wycherley  and  the 
Careless  of  Congreve  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
arraign  a  sleeper  for  his  dreams.  ^^They  belong  to 
the  regions  of  pure  comedy,  where  no  cwld  moral 
reigns.  When  we  are  among  them  we  ard  among  a 
chaotic  people.  We  are  not  to  judge  them  by  our 
usages.  No  reverend  institutions  are  insulied  by  their 
proceedings,  for  they  have  none  among  them.  No 
peace  of  families  is  violated,  for  no  family  ties  exist 
among  them.  There  is  neither  right  nor  wrong, 
gratitude  or  its  opposite,  claim  or  duty,  patemi^  or 
sonship." 

This  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  summary  of  Mr.  Lamb's 
doctrine.  We  are  sure  that  we  do  not  wish  to  repre- 
sent him  unfairly.  For  we  admire  his  genius ;  we 
love  the  kind  nature  which  appears  in  all  his  writings ; 
and  we  cherish  his  m^ory  as  much  as  if  we  had 
known  him  personally.  But  we  must  plainly  say  that 
his  argument,  though  ingenious,  is  altogether  sophistical. 

Of  course  we  perfectly  understand  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  writer  to  create  a  conventional  world  in  which 
things  forbidden  by  the  Decalogue  and  the  Statute 
Book  shall  be  lawful,  and  yet  that  the  exhibition  may 
be  harmless,  or  even  edifying.  For  example,  we  sup- 
pose that  the  most  austere  critics  waald  not  accuse 
Fonelon  of  impiety  and  immorality  on  account  of  his 
Telemaehus  and  Us  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.    In  Tele^ 
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machus  and  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  we  have  a  &Ib6 
reUgion,  and  consequently  a  morality  which  is  in  some 
points  incorrect.  We  have  a  right  and  a  wrong  differ 
big  fi'om  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  real  life.  It  is 
represented  as  the  first  duty  of  men  to  pay  honour  to 
Jove  and  Minerva.  Pliilocles,  who  employs  his  leisure 
in  making  graven  images  of  these  deities,  is  extolled  for 
his  piety  in  a  way  wliich  contrasts  singularly  with  the 
expressions  of  Isaiah  on  the  same  subject.  The  dead 
are  judged  by  Minos,  and  rewarded  with  lasting  happi- 
ness for  actions  which  Fenelon  would  have  been  the  first 
to  pronounce  splendid  sins.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Southey^s  Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  heroes  and 
heroines.  In  Thalaba,  to  speak  in  derogation  of  the 
Arabian  imposter  is  blasphemy :  to  drink  wine  is  a  crime : 
to  perform  ablutions  and  to  pay  honour  to  the  holy  cities 
are  works  of  merit.  In  the  curse  of  Kehama,  Kailyal  is 
commended  for  her  devotion  to  the  statue  of  Mariataly, 
the  goddess  of  the  poor.  But  certainly  no  person  will 
accuse  Mr.  Southey  of  having  promoted  or  intended  to 
promote  either  Islamism  or  Braliminism. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  conventional  worlds  of  Fen- 
elon and  Mr.  Southey  are  unobjectionable.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  utterly  unlike  the  real  world  in  which 
we  live.  The  state  of  society,  the  laws  even  of  the 
physical  world,  are  so  different  firom  those  with  which 
we  are  famiUar,  tliat  we  cannot  be  shocked  at  finding 
the  morality  also  very  different.  But  in  truth  the 
morality  of  these  conventional  worlds  differs  fi'om  the 
morahty  of  the  real  world  only  in  points  where  there 
a  no  danger  that  the  real  world  will  ever  go  wrong. 
The  generosity  and  docility  of  Telemachus,  the  forti- 
tude, the  modesty,  the  filial  tendemesd  of  Kiulyal,  are 
virtues  of  all  ag*3s  and  nations.    And  there  wa^  very 
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little  danger  that  the  Dauphin  would  worship  Miner^'Oi 
or  that  an  English  damsel  would  dance,  with  a  bucket 
on  her  head,  before  the  statue  of  Mariataly. 

The  case  is  widely  different  with  what  Mr.  Charles 
Lamb  calls  the  conventional  world  of  Wycherley  and 
Congreve.  Here  the  garb,  the  manners,  the  topics  of 
conversation  are  those  of  the  real  town  and  of  the  pas^ 
ing  day.  The  hero  is  in  all  superficial  accomplishmenta 
exactly  the  fine  gentleman  whom  every  youth  in  the  pit 
would  gladly  resemble.  The  heroine  is  the  fine  lady 
whom  every  youth  in  the  pit  would  gladly  marry.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  some  place  which  is  as  well  known  to 
the  audience  as  their  own  houses,  in  St.  James's  Park, 
or  Hyde  Pai'k,  or  Westminster  Hall.  The  lawyer 
bustles  about  with  his  bag,  between  the  Common  Pleas 
and  the  Exchequer.  The  Peer  calls  for  his  carriage  to 
go  to  the  House  of  Loi*ds  on  a  private  bill.  A  hundred 
little  touches  are  employed  to  make  the  fictitious  world 
appear  h'ke  the  actual  world.  And  the  immorality  is 
of  a  sort  which  never  can  be  out  of  date,  and  which  all 
the  force  of  rehgion,  law,  and  public  opinion  imited  can 
but  imperfectly  restrain. 

In  the  name  of  art,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  virtue, 
we  protest  against  the  principle  that  the  world  of  pure 
comedy  is  one  into  which  no  moral  enters.  If  comerly 
be  an  imitation,  under  whatever  conventions,  of  real 
life,  how  is  it  possible  that  it  can  have  no  reference 
to  the  great  rule  which  directs  life,  and  to  feelings 
which  are  called  forth  by  every  incident  of  life  ?  If 
what  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  says  were  correct,  the  infer- 
ence would  be  that  these  draiiiatists  did  not  in  the 
least  understand  the  very  first  principles  of  their  craft. 
Pure  landscape-painting  into  which  no  light  or  shade 
enters,  pure  portniit-painting  into  which  no  expresaiow 
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enters,  are  phiuses  less  at  variance  with  sound  criticisn'. 
than  pnre  comedy  into  which  no  moral  enters. 

But  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  world  of  these  drama- 
tists is  a  world  into  which  no  moral  enters.  Morality 
roiLstantly  enters  into  that  world,  a  sound  morality,  and 
an  unsound  morality;  the  sound  morality  to  be  in- 
sulted, derided,  associated  with  every  thing  mean  and 
hateful ;  the  unsound  morality  to  be  set  off  to  every 
advantage,  and  inculcated  by  all  methods,  direct  and 
indirect.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  none  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  conventional  world  feel  reverence  for  sacred 
institutions  and  family  ties.  Fondlewife,  Pinchwife, 
every  person  in  short  of  narrow  understanding  and 
disgusting  manners,  expresses  that  reverence  strongly. 
The  heroes  and  heroines,  too,  have  a  moral  code  of  theii 
own,  an  exceedingly  bad  one,  but  not,  as  Mr.  Charles 
Lamb  seems  to  think,  a  code  existing  only  in  the  imag- 
ination of  dramatists.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  code 
actually  received  and  obeyed  by  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. We  need  not  go  to  Utopia  or  Fairyland  to  find 
them.  They  are  near  at  hand.  Every  night  some  of 
them  cheat  at  the  hells  in  the  Quadrant,  and  others 
pace  the  Piazza  in  Covent  Garden.  Without  flying  to 
Nephelococcygia  or  to  the  Court  of  Queen  Mab,  we 
can  meet  with  sharpers,  buUies,  hard-hearted  impudent 
debauchees,  and  women  worthy  of  such  paramours. 
The  morality  of  the  Country  Wife  and  the  Old  Bach* 
elor  is  the  morality,  not  as  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  main- 
tains, of  an  unreal  world,  but  of  a  world  which  is  a 
great  deal  too  real.  It  is  the  morality,  not  of  a  chaotic 
people,  but  of  low  town-rakes,  and  of  those  ladies  whom 
the  newspapers  call  ^'dashing  Cyprians.*'  And  the 
question  is  simply  this,  whether  a  man  of  genius  who 
nmstantly  and  systematically  onde  ivours  to  make  this 
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Bort  of  character  attractive,  by  uniting  it  with  beauty, 
grace,  dignity,  spirit,  a  high  social  position,  popularity', 
iiteratui*e,  wit,  taste,  knowledge  of  the  world,  brilliant 
success  in  every  undertaking,  does  or  does  not  make  an 
ill  use  of  his  powers.  We  own  that  we  are  unabi'*.  to 
understand  how  this  question  can  be  answei'ed  in  any 
way  but  one. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  in  justice  to  the 
writers  of  whom  we  have  spoken  thus  severely,  that 
they  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  creatures  of  theif  age. 
And  if  it  be  asked  why  that  age  encouraged  inmiorality 
which  no  other  age  would  have  tolerated,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  answering  that  tlxis  great  depravation  of 
the  national  taste  was  the  effect  of  the  {prevalence 
of  Puritanism  under  the  Commonwealth. 

To  punish  public  outrages  on  morals  and  religion  is 
unquestionably  within  the  competence  of  rulers.  But 
when  a  government,  not  content  with  requiring  de- 
cency, requires  sanctity,  it  oversteps  the  bounds  which 
mark  its  proper  functions.  And  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  universal  rule  tliat  a  government  which  attempts 
more  than  it  ought  will  perform  less.  A  lawgiver  who, 
\n  order  to  protect  distressed  borrowers,  limits  the  rate 
of  interest,  either  makes  it  impossible  for  the  objects  of 
his  care  to  borrow  at  all,  or  places  them  at  the  mercy 
of  dio  worst  class  of  usurers.  A  lawgiver  who,  from 
lendeiuess  for  labouring  men,  fixes  the  hours  of  their 
work  and  the  amount  of  their  wages,  is  certain  to  make 
diem  far  more  wretched  than  he  found  them.  And  so 
t  government  which,  not  content  with  repressing  scan- 
dalous excesses,  demands  from  its  subjects  fervent  and 
austere  piety,  will  soon  discover  that,  while  attempting 
to  render  an  imjiosmUe  service  to  the  cause  of  virtue^ 
It  has  in  truth  only  promoted  vice. 
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For  what  are  the  means  by  which  a  government 
jan  effect  its  ends  ?  Two  only,  reward  and  punish 
ment;  powerful  itieans,  indeed,  for  influencing  tht 
exterior  act,  but  altogether  impotent  for  the  purpose 
of  touching  the  heart.  A  public  fiinctionary  who  is 
told  that  he  will  be  promoted  if  he  is  a  devout  Cath* 
olic,  and  tamed  out  of  his  place  if  he  is  not,  will 
probably  go  to  mass  every  morning,  exclude  meat 
from  his  table  on  Fridays,  shrive  himself  regularly,  and 
perhaps  let  his  superiors  know  that  he  w^ears  a  hair 
shirt  next  his  skin.  Under  a  Puritan  government,  a 
person  who  is  apprised  that  piety  is  essential  to  thriving 
in  the  world  will  be  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  Sun- 
day, or,  as  he  will  call  it.  Sabbath,  and  will  avoid  a 
theatre  b&  if  it  were  plague-stricken.  Such  a  show  of 
religion  as  this  tlie  hope  of  gain  and  the  fear  of  loss 
will  produce,  at  a  w^^'s  notice,  in  any  abundance 
which  a  gouemment  may  require.  But  under  this 
show,  sensuaUty,  ambition,  avarice,  and  hatred  retain 
unimpaired  power,  and  the  seeming  convert  has  only 
added  to  the  vices  of  a  man  of  the  world  all  the  6till 
darker  vices  which  are  engendered  by  the  constant 
practice  of  dissimulation.  The  truth  cannot  be  long 
concealed.  The  public  discovers  that  the  grave  per- 
sons who  are  proposed  to  it  as  patterns  are  more  utterly 
destitute  of  moral  principle  and  of  moral  sensibility 
than  avowed  libertines.  It  sees  that  these  Pharisees 
are  farther  removed  from  real  goodness  than  publicans 
and  harlots.  And,  as  usual,  it  rushes  to  the  extreme 
opposite  to  that  which  it  quits.  It  considers  a  high  re- 
ligious profession  as  a  sure  mark  of  meanness  and  de- 
pravity. On  die  very  first  day  on  which  the  restraint 
rf  fear  is  taken  away,  and  on  which  men  can  venture 
lo  say  what  they  think,  a  frightfol  peal  of  blasphemy 
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and  ribaldry  prcKlaims  that  the  short-sighted  i>olicy 
which  aimed  at  making  a  nation  of  saints  has  madts 
a  nation  of  scoffers. 

It  was  thus  in  Fi'ance  about  the  beginning  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  in  his  old 
age  became  religious :  he  determined  that  his  subjects 
should  be  religious  too :  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
knitted  his  brows  if  he  observed  at  his  levee  or  near  his 
dinner-table  any  gentleman  who  neglected  the  duties 
enjomed  by  the  church,  and  rewarded  piety  with  blue 
ribands,  invitations  to  MarU,  governments,  pensions, 
and  regiments.  Forthwith  Versailles  became,  in  every 
thing  but  dress,  a  convent.  The  pulpits  and  confes- 
sionals were  surrounded  by  swords  and  embroidery. 
The  Marshals  of  France  were  much  in  prayer;  and 
there  was  hardly  one  among  the  Dukes  and  Peers  who 
did  not  carry  good  Uttle  books  in  his  pocket,  fast  durixig 
Lent,  and  conmiunicate  at  Easter.  Madaipe  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  had  a  great  share  in  the  blessed  work, 
boasted  that  devotion  had  become  quite  the  fiishion. 
A  &shion  indeed  it  was ;  and  like  a  &shion  it  passed 
away.  No  sooner  had  the  old  king  been  carried  to  St. 
Denis  than  the  whole  court  unmasked.  Every  man 
hastened  to  indemnify  himself,  by  the  excess  of  licen- 
tiousness and  impudence,  for  years  of  mortification. 
The  same  persons  who,  a  few  months  before,  with 
meek  voices  and  demure  looks,  had  consulted  divines 
%bout  the  state  of  their  souls,  now  surrounded  the  mid- 
uight  table  where,  amidst  the  bounding  of  champagne 
jorks,  a  drunken  prince,  enthroned  between  Dubois 
ina  ]\Iadame  de  Farabdre,  hiccoughed  out  atheistical 
trguments  and  obscene  jests.  The  eai'ly  part  of  th6 
reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourte'^nth  had  been  a  time  of 
license  ;  but  the  most  dissolute  men  of  that  gen* 
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eration  would  have  blushed  at  the  orgies  of  the 
Uegency. 

It  was  the  same  with  our  fatliers  in  the  time  of  the 
Great  Civil  War.  We  are  by  no  means  unmindiiil  of 
the  great  debt  which  mankind  owes  to  the  Puritans 
of  that  time,  the  deliverers  of  England,  the  founders 
of  the  American  Commonwealths.  But  in  the  day 
of  their  power,  those  men  committed  one  great  &ult| 
which  left  deep  and  lasting  traces  in  the  national  char- 
acter and  manners.  They  mistook  the  end  and  oveiw 
rated  the  force  of  government.  They  determined,  not 
merely  to  protect  religion  and  public  morals  from  in- 
sult, an  obj^t  for  which  the  civil  sword,  in  discreet 
hands,  may  be  beneficially  employed,  but  to  make  the 
people  committed  to  their  rule  truly  devout.  Yet, 
if  they  had  only  reflected  on  events  which  they  had 
themselves  witnessed  and  in  which  they  had  them- 
selves borne  a  great  part,  they  would  have  seen  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  their  enterprise.  They 
had  lived  under  a  government  which,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  did  all  that  could  be  done,  by  lavish 
boun^  and  by  rigorous  pimishment,  to  enforce  con- 
formity to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
i>f  England.  No  person  suspected  of  hostility  to  that 
charch  had  the  smallest  chance  of  obtaining  fiivour  at 
the  court  of  Charles.  Avowed  dissent  was  punished 
by  imprisonment,  by  ignominious  exposure,  by  cruel 
mutilations,  and  by  ruinous  fines.  And  the  event  had 
be^n  that  the  Church  had  fallen,  and  had,  in  its  faU, 
dragged  down  with  it  a  monarchy  which  had  stood  six 
brndred  years.  The  Puritan  might  have  learned,  if 
Irom  nothing  else,  yet  from  his  own  recent  victory, 
that  governments  which  attempt  things  beyond  theii 
reach  are  likely  not  merely  to  iail,  but  to  produce  an 
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effect  directly  the  opposite  of  that  which  the}  contem* 
plate  as  desirable. 

All  this  was  overlooked.  The  saints  were  to  inherit 
the  earth.  The  theatres  were  closed.  The  fine  arts 
were  placed  under  absurd  restraints.  Vices  which  had 
never  before  been  even  misdemeanors  were  made 
capital  felonies.  It  was  solemnly  resolved  by  Porliar- 
ment  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  but  such  as 
the  House  shall  be  satisfied  of  his  real  godliness."  The 
piou^  assembly  had  a  Bible  lying  on  the  table  for  refer- 
ence. If  they  had  consulted  it  they  might  have  learned 
that  the  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  together  inseparably, 
and  must  either  be  spared  together  or  rooted  up  together. 
To  know  whether  a  man  was  really  godly  was  impossi- 
ble* But  it  was  easy  to  know  whether  he  had  a  plain 
dress,  lank  hair,  no  starch  in  his  linen,  no  gay  furniture 
in  his  house  ;  whether  he  talked  through  his  nose,  an^ 
showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes ;  whether  he  named  his 
children  Assurance,  Tribulation,  and  Maher^alal- 
hash-baz;  whether  he  avoided  Spring  Garden  when 
in  town,  and  abstained  &om  hunting  and  hawking 
when  in  the  country ;  whether  he  expounded  hard 
icriptures  to  his  troops  of  dragoons,  and  talked  in  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means  about  seeking  the  Lord. 
These  were  tests  which  could  easily  be  appUed.  The 
misfortime  was  that  they  were  tests  which  proved 
notliing.  Such  as  they  were,  they  were  employed  by 
the  dominant  party.  And  the  consequence  was  that  a 
crowd  of  impostors,  in  every  walk  of  hfe,  began  to 
mimio  and  to  caricature  what  were  then  regarded  as 
the  outward  signs  of  sanctity.  The  nation  was  not 
iuped.  The  restraints  of  that  gloomy  time  wisre  such 
an  would  ha^'e  been  impauently  borne,  if  imposed  by 
men  who  were  universally  beheved  to  be  saints. 
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rhi>se  restraints  became  altogether  insuppoitaUe  wher 
they  were  known  to  be  kept  up  for  the  profit  of 
hypocrites.  It  Is  qiiite  certain  that,  even  if  the  roj^ 
family  had  never  returned,  even  if  Richard  Cromwell 
or  Henry  Cromwell  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  act 
ministration,  there  would  have  beien  a  great  rdaxation 
of  manners.  Before  the  Restoration  many  signs  in- 
dicated that  a  period  of  license  was  at  hand.  The 
Restoration  crushed  for  ^.  time  the  Puritan  part}-,  and 
placed  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  libertine. 
The  poUtical  counter-revolution  assisted  the  moral 
counter-revolution,  and  was  in  turn  assisted  by  it.  A 
period  of  wild  and  desperate  dissoluteness  followed. 
Even  in  remote  manor-houses  and  hamlets  the  change 
was  in  some  degree  felt ;  but  in  Loudon  the  outbreak 
of  debauchery  was  appalling ;  and  in  London  the 
places  most  deeply  infected  were  the  Palace,  the  quar* 
ters  inhabited  by  the  aristocracy,  and  the  Lins  of 
Jourt.  It  was  on  the  support  of  these  parts  of  the 
town  that  the  playhouses  depended.  The  character 
of  the  drama  became  conformed  to  the  character  of  its 
patrons.  The  cqmic  poet  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
most  deeply  corrupted  part  of  a  corrupted  society. 
And  in  the  plays  before  us  we  find,  distilled  and  coiv- 
densed,  the  essential  spirit  of  the  fashionable  woild 
during  the  Anti-puritan  reaction. 

The  Puritan  had  a£fected  formality  ;  the  comic  poet 
laughed  at  decorum.  The  Puritan  had  frowned  at 
innocent  diversions ;  the  comic  poet  took  \uider  his 
patronage  the  most  flagitious  excesses.  The  Puritan 
had  canted  ;  the  comic  poet  blasphemed.  Thu  Pmitan 
nad  made  an  affair  of  gallantry  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy  ;  the  comic  poet  represiented  it  as  an  honour- 
«ble  distinction.    The  Puritan  ^ppke  with  disdain  of 
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tiie  low  standard  of  popular  morality;  his  life  wai 
regulated  by  a  far  more  rigid  code;  his  virtue  was 
sustained  by  motives  unknown  to  men  of  the  world. 
Unhappily  it  had  been  amply  proved  in  many  cases, 
and  might  well  be  suspected  in  many  more,  that  these 
high  pretensions  were  unfounded.  Accordingly,  the 
fiishionable  circles,  and  the  comic  poets  who  were  tho 
spokesmen  of  those  circles,  took  up  the  notion  that 
all  professions  of  piety  and  integrity  were  to  be  con- 
strued by  the  rule  of  contrary ;  that  it  might  well  Ix^ 
doubted  whether  there  was  such  a  tiling  as  virtue 
in  the  world ;  but  that,  at  all  events,  a  person  who 
affected  to  be  better  than  his  neighbours  was  sure  to 
be  a  knave. 

In  the  old  drama  there  had  been  much  that  was  rep- 
rehensible. But  whoever  compares  even  the  least  dec- 
orous plays  of  Fletcher  with  those  contained  in  the 
volume  before  us  will  see  how  much  the  profligacy 
which  follows  a  period  of  overstrained  austerity  goes 
beyond  the  profligacy  which  precedes  such  a  period. 
The  nation  resembled  the  demoniac  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Puritans  boasted  that  the  unclean  spirit 
was  cast  out.  The  house  was  empty,  swept,  and  gar* 
lished ;  and  for  a  time  the  expelled  tenant  wandered 
through  dry  places  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  But 
the  force  of  the  exorcism  was  spent.  The  fiend  re- 
turned to  his  abode ;  and  returned  not  alone.  He 
took  to  him  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  thin  him- 
self. They  entered  in,  and  dwelt  together :  and  the 
second  possession  was  worse  than  the  first. 

We  will  now,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  pass  in 
review  the  writers  to  whom  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  intro- 
luced  us.  Of  the  four,  Wycherley  stands,  we  think, 
last  in  literary  merit,  but  first  in  order  of  time,  and 
first,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  immorality. 
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William  Wtcherlet  was  bom  in  1640.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Shropshire  gentleman  of  old  fisunily,  and  of 
what  was  then  accomited  a  good  estate.  The  prop- 
erty was  estimated  at  six  himdred  a  year,  a  fortune 
which,  among  the  fortunes  at  that  time,  probably 
ranked  as  a  fortune  of  two  thousand  a  year  would  rank 
in  our  days. 

William  was  an  infant  when  the  civil  war  broke 
oat ;  and,  while  he  was  still  in  his  rudiments,  a  Pres- 
byterian hierarchy  and  a  republican  government  were 
established  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  and 
throne.  Old  Mr.  Wycherley  was  attached  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  was  not  disposed  to  intrust  the  educa- 
tion of  his  heir  to  the  solemn  Puritans  who  now  ruled 
the  tmiversities  and  pubUc  schools.  Accordingly  the 
young  gentleman  was  sent  at  fifteen  to  France.  He 
resided  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Duke  of 
Montausier,  chief  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Tou- 
raine.  The  Duke's  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Rambouillet,  was  a  finished  specimen  of  those  talents 
and  accomplishments  for  which  her  race  was  celebrated. 
The  young  foreigner  was  introduced  to  the  splendid 
circle  which  surrounded  the  duchess,  and  there  he  ap- 
pears to  have  learned  some  good  and  some  evil.  In  a 
few  years  he  returned  to  his  country  a  fine  gentleman 
and  a  Papist.  His  conversion,  it  may  safely  be  af- 
firmed, was  the  efiect,  not  of  any  strong  impression  on 
his  understanding  or  feelings,  but  partly  of  intercourse 
'with  an  agreeable  society  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  the  fiishion,  and  partly  of  tliat  aversion  to  Calvin- 
btic  austerities  which  was  then  almost  universal  among 
young  Englishmen  of  parts  and  spirit,  and  which,  at 
me  time,  seemed  likely  to  make  one  half  of  them  Cath* 
•lici,  and  the  other  hsJf  Atheists* 
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But  tlie  Restoration  came.  The  uoiverskios  were 
again  in  loyal  hands ;  and  there  was  reason  to  liope 
that  tliere  would  be  again  a  national  church  fit  for  m 
gentleman.  Wycherley  became  a  member  of  Qui^nV 
College,  Oxford,  and  abjured  the  errors  of  the  Chuicb 
of  Rome*  The  somewhat  equivocal  glory  of  tuiningy 
for  a  short  time,  a  good-for-nothing  Papist  into  a  good- 
for-nothing  Protestant  is  ascribed  to  Bishop  Bsu*low. 

Wycherley  left  Oxfoitl  without  taking  a  d^ree,  and 
entered  at  the  Temple,  where  he  lived  gaily  Ibr  some 
years,  observing  the  humours  of  the  town,  enjoying  ite 
pleasures,  and  picking  up  ji^t  as  mpch  law  as  was  neo- 
essary  to  make  the  character  of  a  pettifogging  attorney 
or  of  a  Utigious  client  entertaining  in  a  comedy. 

From  an  early  age  he  had  been  in  the  haUt  of  amus- 
ing himself  by  writing.  Some  wretched  lines  of  his  on 
the  Restoration  are  still  extant.  Had  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  making  of  verses,  he  would  have  hem  nearly 
as  &r  below  Tate  and  Blackmore  as  Tate  and  Black- 
more  are  below  Pryden.  His  only  chance  fer  renown 
would  have  been  that  he  might  have  occupied  a  mche 
in  a  satire,  between  Flecknoe  and  Settle*  There  was, 
however,  another  kind  of  composition  in  which  his  tal- 
ents and  acquirements  quaUfied  him  to  succeed ;  and  to 
that  he  judiciously  betook  himself. 

In  his  old  age  he  used  to  say  that  he  wrote  Love  in 
a  Wood  at  nineteen,  tlie  Gentleman  Dandng-Maater  at 
twenty-one,  the  Plain  Dealer  at  twenty-five,  and  the 
Country  Wife  at  one  or  two  and  thirty.  We  arc  in- 
credulous, we  own,  as  to  the  truth  of  this  story. 
Nothing  that  we  know  of  Wycherley  leads  us  to  think 
him  incapable  of  saciiiicing  truth  to  vanity.  And  his 
meinory  in  the  decline  of  his  life  played  him  such 
Btrange  tricks  that  we  might  quQfStioQ  the  ciurectDvas  of 
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nifl  A&sertion  without  throwing  any  imputation  on  h'ls 
veracity.  It  is  certain  that  none  of  his  plays  was  acted 
till  1672,  wlien  lie  gave  Love  in  a  Wood  to  the  public. 
It  seems  improbable  that  he  should  resolve,  on  so  im- 
portant an  occasion  as  that  of  a  first  appearance  before 
the  world,  to  run  his  chance  with  a  feeble  piece,  written 
before  his  talents  were  ripe,  before  his  style  Was  formed, 
before  he  had  looked  abroad  into  the  world ;  and  this 
when  he  had  actually  in  his  desk  two  highly  finished 
plays,  the  fruit  of  his  matured  powers.  When  we  look 
minutely  at  the  piec^  themselves,  we  find  in  every  part 
of  them  reason  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  Wycheriey's 
statement.  In  the  first  scene  of  Love  in  a  Wood,  t6 
go  no  further,  we  find  many  passages  which  he  could 
not  have  written  when  he  was  nineteen.  There  is  an 
aDusion  to  gentlemen's  periwigs,  which  first  came  into 
fiishion  in  1663  ;  an  allusion  to  guineas,  which  were 
first  struck  in  1663  ;  an  allusion  to  the  vests  which 
Charles  ordered  to  be  worn  at  court  in  1666  ;  an  allu- 
sion to  the  fire  of  1666 ;  and  several  political  allusions 
which  must  be  assigned  to  times  later  than  the  year  of 
the  Restoration,  to  times  when  the  government  and  the 
city  were  opposed  to  each  other,  and  when  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  had  been  driven  firom  the  parish 
churches  to  the  conventicles.  But  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  particular  expressions.  The  whole  air  and 
spirit  of  the  piece  belong  to  a  period  subsequent  to  that 
mentioned  by  Wycherley.  As  to  the  Plain  Dealer, 
wliich  is  said  to  have  been  written  when  he  was  twenty- 
five,  it  contains  one  scene  unquestionably  written  after 
1675,  several  which  are  later  than  1668,  and  scarcely 
ft  line  which  can  have  been  composed  before  the  end 
if  1666. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  age  at  which  Wy* 
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cherlej  composed  his  plays,  it  is  certain  that  he  did 
not  bring  them  before  the  public  till  he  was  upwards 
of  thirty.    In  16*72,  Love  in  a  Wood  was  acted  with 
more  success  than  it  deserved,  and  this  event  produced 
a  great  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  author.  The 
Duchess  ^f  Cleveland  cast  her  eyes  upon  him,  and 
was  pleased  with  his  appearance.     This  abandoned 
woman,  not  content  with  her  complaisant  husband 
and  her  royal  keeper,  lavished  her  fondness  on  a 
crowd  of  paramours  of  all  ranks,  from  dukes  to  rope- 
dancers.    In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  she  com- 
menced her  career  of  gallantry,  ancf  terminated  itundcsr 
Anne,  by  marrying,  when  a  great-grandmother,  that 
wortliless  fop.  Beau  Fielding.    It  b  not  strange  that 
she  should  have  regarded  Wycherley  with  &vour.  His 
figure  was  commanding,  his  countenance  strikingly 
handsome,  his  look  and  deportment  full  of  grace  and 
dignity.    He  had,  as  Pope  said  long  after,    the  true 
nobleman  look,"  the  look  which  seems  to  indicate  supe- 
riority, and  a  not  imbecoming  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority.   His  hair  indeed,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his 
poems,  was  prematurely  grey.    But  in  that  age  of 
periwigs  this  misfortime  was  of  little  importance.  The 
Duchess  admired  him,  and  proceeded  to  make  love  to 
him,  after  the  fashion  of  the  coarse-minded  and  shame- 
less circle  to  which  she  belonged.    In  the  Ring,  when 
tlie  crowd  of  beauties  and  fine  gentlemen  was  diickest, 
slie  put  her  head  out  of  her  coach-window,  and  bawled 
to  him,  "  Sir,  you  are  a  rascal ;  you  are  a  villain  ;  '* 
tnd,  if  she  is  not  beUed,  she  added  another  phrase  of 
abuse  which  we  will  not  quote,  but  of  which  we  may  say 
that  it  might  most  justly  have  been  applied  to  her  own 
emldren.  Wycherley  called  on  her  Grace  the  next  day, 
lod  with  great  humility  begged  to  know  in  what  way 
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lie  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  disoblige  her.  Thus 
began  an  intimacy  from  which  the  poet  probably  ex- 
pected wealth  and  honours.  Nor  were  such  expecta- 
tions imreasonable.  A  handsome  young  fellow  aboMt 
the  coiut,  known  by  the  name  of  Jack  Churcliill,  was, 
about  the  same  time,  so  lucky  as  to  become  the  object 
of  a  short-lived  fancy  of  the  Duchess.  She  had  pre- 
sented him  with  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
the  price,  in  all  probability,  of  some  title  or  pardon. 
The  prudent  youth  had  lent  the  money  on  high  interest 
and  on  landed  security  ;  and  this  judicious  investment 
was  the  beginning  of  the  most  splendid  private  fortune 
in  Europe.  Wycherley  was  not  so  lucky.  The  par- 
tiality with  which  the  great  lady  regarded  him  was 
indeed  the  talk  of  the  whole  town ;  and  sixty  years 
later  old  men  who  remembered  those  days  told  Voltaire 
that  she  often  stole  from  the  court  to  her  lover's  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple,  disguised  hke  a  country  girl,  with 
a  straw-hat  on  her  head,  pattens  on  her  feet,  and  a 
basket  in  her  hand.  The  poet  was  indeed  too  happy 
and  proud  to  be  discreet.  He  dedicated  to  the  Duchess 
the  play  which  had  led  to  their  acquaintance,  and  in 
the  dedication  expressed  himself  in  terms  which  could 
not  but  confirm  the  reports  which  had  gone  abroad. 
But  at  Whitehall  such  an  aflfair  was  regarded  in  no 
serious  light.  The  lady  was  not  afraid  to  bring  Wy- 
cherley to  court,  and  to  introduce  him  to  a  splendid 
society  with  which,  as  far  as  appears,  he  had  never 
before  mixed.  The  easy  king,  who  allowed  to  his  mi»- 
treases  the  same  liberty  which  he  claimed  for  himself, 
was  pleased  with  the  conversation  and  manners  of  his 
new  rival.  So  high  did  Wycherley  stand  in  the  royal 
bvour  that  once,  when  he  was  confined  by  a  fever  tu 
ftis  lodgings  in  Bow  Street,  Charles,  who,  with  all  hii 
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faults,  v,*as  certainly  a  man  of  social  and  aifkble  dispo 
sition,  called  on  him,  sat  by  his  bed,  advised  him  to  try 
change  of  air,  and  gave  him  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
to  defray  die  expense  of  a  journey.  Buckingham,  then 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  one  of  that  infamous  minis^* 
tiy  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cabal,  had  been  one  of 
the  Duchess's  innumerable  paramours.  He  at  first 
showed  some  symptoms  of  jealousy ;  but  he  soon,  after 
his  fashion,  veered  round  from  anger  to  fondness,  and 
gave  Wycherley  a  commission  in  his  own  regiment  and 
a  place  m  the  royal  household. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Wycherley's  memory  not  to 
mention  here  the  only  good  action,  as  far  as  we  know, 
of  his  whole  life.  He  is  said  to  have  made  great  exer- 
tions to  obtain  the  patronage  of  Buckingham  for  the 
illustrious  author  of  Hudribas,  who  was  now  sinking 
into  an  obscure  grave,  neglected  by  a  nation  proud  of 
his  genius,  and  by  a  court  which  he  had  served  too 
well.  His  Grace  consented  to  see  poor  Butler ;  and 
an  appointment  was  made.  But  unhappily  two  pretty 
women  passed  by ;  the  volatile  Duke  ran  after  them  ; 
the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  could  never  be  regained. 

The  second  Dutch  war,  the  most  disgraceful  war  in 
the  whole  history  of  England,  was  now  raging.  It 
was  not  in  that  age  considered  as  by  any  means  neces- 
sary that  a  naval  officer  should  receive  a  professional 
education.  Young  men  of  rank,  who  were  hardly  able 
to  keep  their  feet  in  a  breeze,  served  on  board  of  the 
King's  ships,  sometimes  with  commissions,  and  some- 
times as  volunteers.  Mulgrave,  Dorset,  Rochester, 
VI J  many  others,  left  the  playhouses  and  the  Mall  for 
hammocks  and  salt  pork,  and,  ignorant  as  they  were  of 
the  rudim(?nt5  of  naval  service,  showed,  at  least,  on  the 
iay  of  ba(tl(^,  the  courage  which  is  seldom  wanting  ic 
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an  English  gentleman.  All  good  judges  of  maritime 
afiali*s  complained  that,  under  this  system,  the  ships 
were  grossly  mismanaged,  and  that  the  tarpaulins  con- 
tracted the  vices,  without  acquiring  the  graces,  of  tliu 
couit.  But  m  this  subject,  as  on  every  other  whero 
the  interests  or  whims  of  &vourites  were  concerned,  the 
govermaaent  of  Chaorles  was  deaf  to  all  remonstrances. 
Wycherley  did  not  choose  to  be  out  of  the  fitsbion. 
He  embarked,  was  present  at  a  battle,  and  celebrated 
it,  on  hi»  return,  in  a  copy  of  verses  too  bad  for  the 
bellman.^ 

About  the  same  time,  he  brought  on  the  stage  \m 
second  piece,  the  Gentleman  Dancing-Master.  The 
biogn^hers  say  nothmg,  as  &r  a5  we  remember,  about 
the  fiite  of  this  play.  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
believe  that,  though  certainly  &r  superior  to  Love  in  a 
Wood,  it  was  not  equally  successful.  It  was  first  tried 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and,  as  the  poet  confessed, 

would  scarce  do  there.''  It  was  then  performed  in 
Salisbury  Court,  but,  as  it  should  seem,  with  no  better 
event.    For,  in  the  prologue  to  the  Country  Wife, 

1  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  rappoMt  that  the  batUe  at  which  Wycheriey  wm 
pretent  wm  that  which  the  Dake  of  York  gained  orer  Opdam,  in  1666. 
We  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  battles  between  Rapert  and  De  Ruytei 
in  1678. 

The  point  ia  of  no  importance;  and  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  maoh 
eridence  either  waj.  We  offer,  howerer,  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  considera- 
tion three  arguments,  of  no  great  weight  certainly,  yet  such  as  ought,  we 
HUnk,  to  prevail  in  the  absence  of  better.  Phet,  it  is  not  very  likely  thai 
a  young  Templar,  quite  unknown  in  the  world,  — and  Wycherley  was  such 
hi  1666,  —  should  have  quitted  his  chambers  to  go  to  sea.  On  the  other 
hnd,  it  wookl  be  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  that,  when  a  courtier  and 
an  equerry,'he  should  offer  his  serrices.  Secondly,  bia  verses  appear  to 
aave  been  written  after  a  drawn  battle,  like  those  of  1678,  and  not  after  a 
eeinplete  victory,  like  that  of  1666.  Thirdly  in  the  epilogue  to  the  Qen- 
tkwian  Daneiag-Master,  written  in  1678,  henys  that  all  gimtlemen  rnufl 
fack  to  sea ;  an  expression  which  makes  it  probable  that  he  did  not  hhii« 
«alf  mean  to  stay  bebiad. 
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Wjcherley  described  himself  aa  the  late  so  baffled 
Bcaribbler." 

In  1675,  the  Country  Wife  was  performed  with 
orilliant  success,  which,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  was 
not  wholly  unmerited.  For,  though  one  of  the  most 
profligate  and  heartless  of  human  compositions,  it  is  this 
elaborate  production  of  a  mind,  not  indeed  rich,  original, 
or  imaginative,  but  ingenious,  observant,  quick  to  seize 
hints,  and  patient  of  the  toil  of  polishing. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  equally  immoral  and  equally 
weD  written,  appeared  in  1677.  At  first  this  piece 
pleased  the  people  less  than  the  critics;  but  after  a 
time  its  unquestionable  merits  and  the  zealous  support 
of  Lord  Dorset,  whose  influence  in  literary  and  fashion* 
able  society  was  unbounded,  established  it  in  the  public 
favour. 

The  fortune  of  Wycherley  was  now  in  the  zenith, 
and  began  to  decline.  A  long  life  was  still  before  him. 
But  it  was  destined  to  be  filled  with  nothing  but  shame 
and  wretchedness,  domestic  dissensions,  literary  &ilures, 
and  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

The  King,  who  was  looking  about  for  an  accom- 
plished man  to  conduct  the  education  of  his  natural  son, 
the  young  Duke  of  Richmond,  at  length  fixed  on 
Wycherley.  The  poet,  exulting  in  his  good  luck, 
went  down  to  amuse  himself  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
looked  into  a  bookseller's  shop  on  the  Pantiles,  and,  to 
his  great  delight,  h^rd  a  handsome  woman  ask  for  the 
Plaiii  Dealer  which  had  just  been  published.  He  made 
acquaintance  with  the  lady,  who  proved  to  be  the 
Countess  of  Drogheda,  a  gay  young  widow,  with  an 
tmple  jointure.  She  was  charmed  with  liis  person  and 
dis  wit,  and,  afler  a  short  flirtation,  agreed  to  beccone 
^D8  wife.    Wycherley  seems  to  have  been  appiehensive 
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lihat  this  connection  might  not  suit  well  with  the  King's 
plans  respecting  the  Duke  ^of  Richmond.  He  accord* 
ingly  prevailed  on  the  lady  to  consent  to  a  private 
marriage.  All  came  ont.  Charles  thought  the  con- 
duct of  Wycherley  both  disrespectful  and  disingenuous. 
Other  causes  probably  assisted  to  alienate  the  sovereign 
from  the  subject  who  had  lately  been  so  highly  favoured. 
Buckingham  was  now  in  opposition,  and  had  been 
committed  to  the  Tower;  not,  as  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
supposes,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but  by  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Lords  for  some  expressions  which  he  had 
used  in  debate.  Wycherley  wrote  some  bad  lines  in 
praise  of  his  imprisoned  patron,  which,  if  they  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  King,  would  certainly  have 
made  his  majesty  very  angry.  The  favoiu*  of  the  court 
was  completely  withdrawn  from  the  poet.  An  amiable 
woman  with  a  large  fortune  might  indeed  have  been 
an  ample  compensation  for  the  loss.  But  Lady  Drog- 
heda  was  ill-tempered,  imperious,  and  extravagantly 
jealous.  She  had  herself  been  a  maid  of  honour  at 
Whitehall.  She  well  knew  in  what  estimation  conju- 
jal  fidelity  was  held  among  the  fine  gentlemen  there, 
and  watched  her  town  husband  as  assiduously  as  Mr. 
Pinchwife  watched  his  country  wife.  The  unfortu- 
nate wit  was,  indeed,  aUowed  to  meet  his  friends  at 
a  tavern  opposite  to  his  own  house.  But  on  such 
occasions  the  windows  were  always  open,  in  order  that 
her  Ladyship,  who  was  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  might  be  satisfied  that  no  woman  was  of  the 
party. 

The  death  of  Lady  Drogheda  released  the  poet  from 
this  distress :  but  a  series  of  disasters,  in  rapid  sue* 
tession,  broke  down  his  health,  his  spirits,  and  hii 
kntune.   His  wife  meant  to  leave  him  a  good  properlji 
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and  left  him  only  a  lawsuit.  His  father  could  not  oi 
would  not;  assist  him.  Wych^rley  was  at  lengtli 
thrown  into  the  Fleet,  and  languished  there  during 
seven  years  utterly  forgotten,  as  it  should  seem,  by 
the  gay  and  lively  circle  of  which  he  liad  been  a 
distinguished  ornament*  In  the  extremity  of  liis 
distress  he  implored  the  publisher  who  liad  been  en- 
riched by  the  sale  of  his  win-ks  to  lend  him  twenty 
pounds,  and  was  refused.  His  comedies,  however, 
stOl  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  aiud  drew  great 
audiences  which  troubled  themselves  little  about  tlie 
Qituati<m  of  the  author.  At  length  James^  the  Second, 
who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  thrope,  happened  to  go 
to  the  theatre  on  an  evening  when  the  Plain  Dealer 
wa^  acted.  He  was  pleased  by  the  perfoimance,  and 
touched  by  the  fate  of  the  writer,  whom  he  probably 
remembered  as  one  of  tlie  gayest  and  handsomest  of 
his  brother's  courtiers.  The  King  detennined  to  pay 
Wycherley's  debts,  and  to  settle  on  the  unfortunate 
poet  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This 
mimiiiceince  on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  was  httle  in 
the  habit  of  rewarding  literary  merit,  and  ^hose  whole 
soul  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  church,  raises 
in  us  a  surmise  wluch  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  will,  we  fear, 
pronounce  very  uncharitable.  We  cannot  help  suft- 
pecting  that  it  was  a^t  this  time  that  Wycherley  re- 
turned to  the  communion  of  the  Chu^h  of  Rome. 
That  he  did  return  to  the  communjion  of  the  Church  of 
Ronie  is  certain.  The  date  of  his  reconvmion,  as 
far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any 
Ucgrapher.  We  believe  that,  if  we  place  it  at  this 
tiipe,  we  do  no  injustice  to  the  character  either  oi 
W<yi>ber%;  or  James. 
Ngfb  topg.  after,  old  Mr.  Wycherley  died ;  9(nd  his  son; 
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now  past  tlie  middle  of  life,  came  to  the  family  estate. 
Still,  however,  he  was  not  at  his  ease.  His  embarrass- 
ments were  great :  his  property  was  strictly  '.ied  up ; 
and  he  was  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  lieir-at-la^ . 
He  appears  to  have  led,  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
that  most  wretched  life,  the  life  of  a  vicious  old  boy 
about  town.  Expensive  tastes  with  little  money,  and 
licentious  appetites  with  declining  vigour,  were  the  just 
penance  for  his  early  irregularities.  A  severe  illness 
had  produced  a  singular  effect  on  his  intellect.  His 
memory  played  him  pranks  stranger  than  almost  any 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  that  strange  fiiculty. 
It  seemed  to  be  at  once  pretematurally  strong,  and 
pretematurally  weak.  If  a  book  was  read  to  him  be- 
fore he  wont  to  bed,  he  would  wake  tlie  next  morning 
with  his  mind  full  of  tlie  thoughts  and  expressions 
which  he  had  heard  over  night ;  and  he  would  write 
them  down,  without  in  the  least  suspecting  that  they 
were  not  his  own.  In  his  verses  the  same  ideas,  and 
even  the  same  words,  came  over  and  over  again  several 
times  in  a  short  composition.  His  fine  person  bore  tlie 
marks  of  age,  sickness,  and  sorrow ;  and  he  mourned 
for  his  departed  beauty  with  an  effeminate  regret.  He 
could  not  look  without  a  sigh  at  the  portrait  which  Leiy 
had  painted  of  him  when  he  was  only  twenty-eight, 
and  often  murmured.  Quantum  miUatui  ab  illo.  He 
was  still  nervously  anxious  about  liis  literary  reputa- 
tion, and,  not 'content  with  the  fame  which  he  still 
possessed  as  a  dramatist,  was  determined  to  be  renowned 
«s  a  satirist  and  an  amatory  poet.  In  1704,  after 
mveniy-seven  years  of  silence,  he  again  appeared  as  an 
tttthor.  He  put  forth  a  large  folio  of  misceUaneous 
rtrses,  which,  we  belic-e,  has  never  been  reprinted. 
8ome  of  these  pieces  had  probably  circulated  through 
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die  town  in  mannBcrq>t.  For,  before  the  ▼(Jume  ip 
peaml,  the  critics  at  the  coffee-hofov's  very  coafid^idj 
predicted  that  it  would  be  utterly  m  orthless,  and  wm 
in  consequence  bitterly  revfled  by  the  poet  in  an  ill- 
writtcn^  foolish,  and  ^otisticd  pre&ce.  The  book 
amply  vindicated  the  most  unfavouiaUe  prophecies  thst 
had  been  hazarded*  The  s^le  and  Tersification  an 
beneath  criticism ;  the  morals  are  those  of  Rochester. 
For  Rochester,  indeed,  there  was  some  excuse.  Whei 
bis  offences  against  decorum  were  comniitted,  he  was 
a  very  young  man,  misled  hy  a  prevailing  fiishioo. 
Wycherley  was  sixty-four.  He  had  long  outlived  the 
times  when  libertinism  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  wit  and  a  gentleman.  Most  of  the  rising 
poets,  Addison,  for  example,  John  Phillips,  and  Rowe, 
were  studious  of  decency.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
any  thing  more  miserable  than  the  figure  which  the 
ribald  old  man  makes  in  the  midst  of  so  many  sober 
and  well-conducted  youths. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  this  bulky  volume  of 
obscene  doggerel  was  published,  Wycherley  formed  an 
acquaintance  of  a  very  singular  kind.    A  little,  pale, 
crooked,  sickly,  bright-eyed  urchin,  just  turned  of 
sixteen,  had  written  some  copies  of  verses  in  which 
discerning  judges  could  detect  the  promise  of  ftitoie 
eminence.    There  was,  indeed,  as  yet  nothing  very 
striking  or  original  in  the  conceptions  of  the  young 
poet.    But  he  was  already  skilled  in  the  art  of  metrical 
composition.    His  diction  and  his  music  were  not  those 
of  the  great  old  masters  ;  but  that  which  his  ablest  con- 
temporaries were  labouring  to  do,  he  already  did  best 
His  style  was  not  richly  poetical ;  but  it  was  always 
neat,  compact,  and  pointed.    His  verse  wanted  variety 
of  pause,  oi'  swell,  and  of  cadence,  but  nev  st  grated 
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hanlilj  on  die  ear,  or  disappointed  it  by  a  feeUe  close. 
The  youth  was  already  firee  of  the  company  of  wits, 
and  was  greatly  elated  at  being  introduced  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the  Country  Wife. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  history  of  the  intercourse 
whit'h  took  place  between  WycliM^ey  and  Pope,  be- 
tween the  representative  of  the  age  that  was  going  out, 
and  the  representative  of  the  age  that  was  coming  in, 
between  the  friend  of  Rochester  and  Buckingham,  and 
the  friend  of  Lyttelton  and  Mansfield.  At  first  the 
boy  was  enchanted  by  the  kindness  and  condescension 
of  so  eminent  a  writer,  haunted  his  door,  and  followed 
him  about  like  a  spaniel  fi.*om  cofiee-house  to  coflPee- 
house.  Letters  full  of  affection,  humiUty,  and  fiilsome 
flattery  were  interchanged  between  the  firiends.  But 
the  first  ardour  of  affection  could  not  last.  Pope, 
though  at  no  time  scrupulously  deUcate  in  his  writings 
or  fisbstidious  as  to  the  morals  of  his  associates,  was 
shocked  by  the  indecency  of  a  rake  who,  at  seventy, 
was  still  the  representative  of  the  monstrous  profligacy 
of  the  Restoration.  As  the  youth  grew  older,  as  his 
mind  expanded  and  liis  &me  rose,  he  appreciated  both 
himself  and  Wycherley  more  correctly.  He  felt  a  just 
contempt  for  the  old  gentleman's  verses,  and  was  at  no 
great  pains  to  conceal  his  opinion.  Wycherley,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  blinded  by  self-love  to  the  imper» 
fcctions  of  what  he  called  his  poetry,  could  not  but  see 
tliat  there  was  an  immense  difierence  between  his 
young  companion's  rhymes  and  his  own.  He  was 
dinded  between  two  feelings.  He  wished  to  have  the 
assistance  of  so  skilful  a  hand  to  polish  his  lines ;  and 
yet  he  shrank  from  the  humiliation  of  being  beholden 
for  litoiaiy  assistance  to  a  lad  who  might  have  been  his 
grandson.    Pope  was  willing  to  give  assistance,  bat 
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was  by  no  means  disposed  to  ^ve  assistance  and  fini- 
tely too.  He  took  the  trouble  to  retouch  whole  reams 
of  feeble  stumbling  verses,  and  inserted  many  vigorous 
lines  which  the  least  skilAil  reader  will  distinguish  in 
an  instant  But  he  thought  that  by  these  services  he 
acquired  a  right  to  express  hunself  in  tonus  which 
would  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  become  one 
who  was  addressing  a  man  of  four  times  his  age.  In 
one  letter  he  teUs  Wycherley  that  the  worst  pieces  are 
such  as,  to  render  tiiem  very  good,  would  require  al- 
most the  entire  new  writing  of  them."  In  another, 
he  gives  the  following  account  of  his  correctums : 
Though  the  whole  be  as  short  again  as  at  first,  there 
is  not  one  thonght  omitted  but  what  is  a  repetition  of 
something  in  your  first  volume,  or  in  this  vary  paper ; 
and  the  versification  throughout  is,  I  believe,  such  as 
nobody  can  be  shocked  at.  The  repeated  pamission 
you  give  me  of  dealing  freely  with  you,  will,  I  liope, 
excuse  what  I  have  done ;  for,  if  I  have  not  spared 
you  when  I  thought  severity  would  do  you  a  kindness, 
I  have  not  mangled  you  where  I  thonght  there  was  no 
absolute  need  of  amputation."  Wycherley  continued 
to  return  thanks  for  all  this  hacking  and  hewing,  which 
was,  indeed,  of  inestimable  service  to  his  eompositicms. 
But  at  last  his  thanks  began  to  sound  very  like 
feproaches.  •In  private,  he  is  said  to  have  described 
Pope  as  a  perscm  who  could  not  cut  out  a  suit,  but 
who  had  some  skill  in  turning  old  coats.  In  his  letters 
to  Pope,  while  he  acknowledged  that  the  versification 
)f  the  poems  had  been  greatly  im{HX>ved,  he  spoke  of 
the  whole  art  of  versification  witli  scorn,  and  sneered 
at  those  who  preferred  sound  to  sense.  Pope  revenged 
himself  for  this  outbreak  of  spleen  by  return  of  post. 
Ele  had  in  his  hands  a  vc^ume  of  Wycherley's  rhymesi 
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ind  he  wrote  to  say  that  this  volume  was  so  fiill  of 
&tilt8  that  he  could  not  correct  it  without  completely 
defacing  the  manuscript.  I  am/'  he  said,  equally 
afi»id  of  sparing  you,  and  of  o£^ding  you  by  too  im- 
pudent  a  correction."  This  was  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  could  bear.  Wycherley  reclaimed  his  papers,  in 
a  letter  in  which  resentment  shows  itself  plainly  through 
the  thin  disguise  of  dyiUty.  Pope,  glad  to  be  rid  of  a 
troublesome  and  in^rious  ta^,  sent  back  the  deposit, 
and,  by  way  of  a  parting  courtesy,  advised  the  old  man 
to  turn  his  poetry  into  prose,  and  assured  him  that  the 
pnUic  would  like  thoughts  much  better  vrithout  hit 
versification.  Thus  ended  this  memorable^  correspond- 
ence. 

Wycherl^  Uved  some  years  after  the  termination  (ji 
the  strange  firiendship  which  we  have  described.  The 
last  scene  of  his  life  was,  perhaps,  the  most  scandalous. 
Ten  days  before  his  death,  at  seventy-five,  he  married 
a  young  girl,  merely  in  order  to  injure  his  nephew,  an 
act  which  proves  that  ndther  years,  nor  adversity,  nor 
what  he  called  his  j^losophy,  nor  either  of  the  relig 
ions  which  he  had  at  different  times  professed,  had 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  moraUty.  He  died  in 
December,  1715,  and  Ues  in  the  vault  under  the  church 
of  St.  Paul  in  Convent-Garden. 

His  bride  soon  after  married  a  Captain  Shrimpton, 
who  thus  became  possessed  of  a  large  collection  of 
manuscripts.  These  were  sold  to  a  bookseller.  Tliey 
were  so  full  of  erasures  and  interlineations  that  no 
(printer  could  decipher  them.  It  was  necessary  to  call 
m  the  aid  of  a  professed  critic ;  and  Theobald,  the 
editor  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  hero  of  the  first  Dunciad, 
was  omployed  to  ascertain  the  true  reading.  In  this 
way  a  volume  of  miscelloniea  in  verse  and  prose  was 
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got  ap  for  the  market.  The  collectiou  derires  all  its 
value  fi'oiu  tlie  traces  of  Pope's  hand,  which  arc  evearj* 
wliere  discernible. 

Of  the  moral  character  of  Wycherley  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  for  us  to  say  more.  His  iSune  as  a  writer 
rests  wholly  on  his  comedies,  and  cliiefly  on  the  last 
two*  Even  as  a  comic  writer,  he  was  neither  of  the 
best  school,  nor  highest  in  his  school.  He  was  in  tnitli 
a  worse  Congreve.  His  diief  merit,  like  Congreve's 
lies  in  the  style  of  his  dialogue.  But  the  wit  which 
lights  up  the  Plain  Dealer  and .  the  Country  Wife  is 
pale  and  flickering,  when  compared  with  the  gorgeoue 
blaze  which  dazzles  us  almost  to  blindness  in  Lore  for 
Love  and  the  Way  of  the  World.  Like  Congreve, 
and,  indeed,  even  more  than  Congreve,  Wycherley  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  dramatic  propriety  to  the  liveliness  of 
his  dialogue.  The  poet  speaks  out  of  the  mouths  of 
all  liis  dunces  and  coxcombs,  and  makes  them  describe 
themselves  with  a  good  sense  and  acuteness  which  puts 
them  on  a  level  with  the  wits  and  heroes.  We  will 
give  two  instances,  the  first  which  occur  to  us,  from 
the  Country  Wife.  There  are  in  the  world  fools  who 
find  the  society  of  old  friends  inapid,  and  who  are  al- 
ways running  after  new  companions.  Such  a  character 
is  a  {kir  subject  for  comedy.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  introduce  a  man  of  this  sort  saying  to 
his  comrade,  I  can  deny  you  nothing :  for  though  I 
havo  known  thee  a  great  while,  never  go  if  I  do  not 
love  theo  as  well  as  a  new  acquaintajice.^'  That  town* 
wits,  again,  have  always  been  rather  a  heartless  class,  is 
true.  But  none  of  them,  we  vdll  answer  for  it,  ever 
said  to  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  making  love. 

We  wits  rail  and  make  love  often,  but  to  show, 
our  parts :  as  we  have  no  afiections,  so  we  have  m 
oialice." 
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Wyoberley's  plays  are  said  to  have  been  the  produce 
nf  long  and  patient  labour.  The  epithet  of  slow  *' 
was  early  given  to  him  by  Rochester,  and  was  fre- 
quently repeated.  In  truth  his  mind,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  vras  naturally  a  very  meagre  soil,  and 
was  forced  only  by  great  labour  and  outlay  to  bear  fruit 
which,  after  all,  was  not  of  the  highest  flavor.  He 
has  scarcely  more  claim  to  originality  than  Terence. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  anything 
of  the  least  value  in  his  plays  of  which  the  hint  is  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  best  scenes  in  the  Oen* 
tleman  Dancing  Master  were  suggested  by  Calderon'a 
Maestro  de  Danzar^  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  hap* 
piest  comedies  of  the  great  Castilian  poet.  The  Country 
Wife  is  borrowed  from  the  If  cole  de%  Maris  and  the 
E'cole  des  Femmes.  The  groundwork  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  is  taken  from  the  Misanthrope  of  Molidre.  One 
whole  scene  is  almost  translated  from  the  Critique  de 
V  I? cole  des  Femmes.  Fidelia  is  Shakspeare's  Viola 
stolen,  and  maiTed  in  the  stealing ;  and  the  Widow 
Blackacre,  beyond  comparison  Wycherley's  best  comic 
character,  is  the  Countess  in  Racine's  PlaideurSy  talking 
the  jargon  of  English  instead  of  that  of  French  ohi- 
vane. 

The  only  thing  original  about  Wycherley,  the  only 
thing  which  he  could  furnish  from  his  own  mind  in  in- 
exhaustible abundance,  was  profligacy.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  every  thing  that  he  touched,  however 
pure  and  noble,  took  in  an  instant  the  colour  of  his 
own  mind.  Compare  the  It  cole  des  Femmes  with  the 
Countiy  Wife.  Agnes  is  a  simple  and  araiablo  girl, 
whose  heart  is  indeed  full  of  love,  but  of  love  sane* 
tioned  by  honour,  morality,  and  religion.  Her  natural 
\;alents  are  great.    They  have  been  hidden,  and,  as  it 
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miglit  appear,  destroyed  by  an  edncntien  elaboratelj 
bad.  But  diey  are  ca]led  forlh  into  ftjdl  energy  by  a 
virtuous  passion.  Her  lover,  while  he  adores  hen 
beauty,  is  too  honest  a  man  to  abuse  the  confiding  ten- 
derness of  a  creature  so  charming  and  inexperienced 
Wycherley  takes  this  plot  into  his  hands ;  and  forth* 
with  this  sweet  and  graceitd  courtship  becomes  a 
licentious  intrigue  of  the  lowest  and  least  sentimental 
kind,  between  an  impudent  London  rake  and  the  idiot 
wife  of  a  country  squire.  We  will  not  go  into  details. 
In  truth,  Wycherley's  indecency  is  protected  against 
the  critics  as  a  skunk  is  protected  against  the  hunters. 
It  is  safe,  because  it  is  too  filthy  to  handle,  and  too  noi- 
some even  to  approach. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Plain  Dealer.  How  careftil 
has  Shakspeare  been  in  Twelfth  Night  to  preserve  the 
dignity  and  delicacy  of  Viola  under  her  disguise  I  £ven 
when  wearing  a  page's  doublet  and  hose,  she  is  never 
mixed  up  with  any  transaction  which  the  most  fiifitidi- 
ous  mind  could  regard  as  leaving  a  stain  on  her.  She 
is  employed  by  the  Duke  on  an  embassy  of  love  to 
OUvia,  Imt  on  an  embassy  of  the  most  honourable  kind. 
Wycherley  bcmows  Viola ;  and  Viola  forthwith  becomes 
a  pandar  of  the  basest  sort.  But  the  character  of 
Manly  k  the  best  illustration  of  our  meaning.  Moliere 
exhibited  in  his  misanthrope  a  pure  and  noble  mind, 
which  had  been  sorely  vexed  by  the  sight  of  perfidy 
BDd  malevolence,  disguised  under  the  forms  of  polite> 
noss.  As  every  extreme  naturally  generates  its  con- 
tiaiy,  Alceste  adopts  a  standard  of  good  and  evil 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  society  which  surrounds 
bim.  Courtesy  seems  to  him  a  vice ;  and  those  stem 
virtues  which  are  neglected  by  the  fops  and  coquettes 
if  Paris  become  too  exclusively  the  objects  of  hit  ven* 
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eration.  He  is  oftei>  to  blame ;  he  is  often  ridiculous ; 
but  he  is  always  a  good  man ;  and  the  feeling  which  he 
inspires  is  regret  that  a  person  so  estimable  should  be  so 
uuamiable.  Wycherley  borrowed  Alceste,  and  turned 
Uim, — >  we  quote  the  words  of  so  lenient  a  critic  as  Mr, 
Leigh  Hunt, — into  a  ferocious  s^sualist,  who  believed 
himself  as  great  a  rascal  as  he  thought  everybody  else." 
The  surliness  of  Moliere^s  hero  is  copied  and  caricatured. 
But  the  most  nauseous  Ubertinism  smd  the  most  dastard* 
ly  frajod  aie  substituted  for  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
the  original.  And^  to  make  the  whole  complete, 
Wycherley  dim  not  seei»  to  have  beeii  aware  that,  he 
was  not  drawing  tfae  portrait  of  an  eminently  honest 
man.  So  depraved  was  his  moral  taste  that,  while  he 
firmly  believed  that  he  was  producing  a  picture  of  vir- 
tue too  exalted  for  the  commerce  of  this  world,  be  was 
really  delineating  the  greatest  rascal  that  is  to  be  found, 
even  in  his  owu  writings. 

We  pass  a  very  severe  censure  on  Wycherley,  when 
we  say  that  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  him  to  Congreve* 
Congreye's  writings,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  pure ;  nor 
was  he,  as  fiur  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  a  warm-hearted 
or  higb-tmindied  matt*  Yet,  in  coQiing  to  him,  we  feel 
that  tlie  worst  is  over,  that  we  are  one  remove  further 
6*011)  Uie  Bestoraticm,  that  we  are  past  the  Nadir  of  na- 
ticmal  taste  and  morality. 

Wnj^AM  CoNORBVB  was  bom  in  1670,  at  Bardsey, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds.  His  fitther,  a  younger 
•on  of  a  very  ancient  Staffordshire  family,  had  distin- 
gjuished  himself  amoqg  the  cavaliers  in  the  civil  war, 
was  set  down  after  the  Reitoratim  for  the  Order  of  the 
ftoyal  Oak,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Ireland,  under 
ihe  pi^tronage  of  the  Earl  of  Burlii^gton. 

Congreve  passed  his  childhood  and  youth  in  Ireiand 
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He  was  sent  to  school  at  Kilkenny,  and  thence  went  to 
the  University  of  Dubhn.  His  learning  docs  great 
honour  to  his  instructors.  From  his  writings  it  ap- 
pears, not  only  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Latin 
literature,  but  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  poets  waa 
tfuch  as  was  not,  in  his  tune,  common  even  in  a  college. 

When  he  had  completed  his  academical  studies,  he 
was  sent  to  London  to  study  the  law,  and  was  entered 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  troubled  himself,  however, 
very  little  about  pleading  or  conveyancing,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  literature  and  society.  Two  kinds  ci 
ambition  early  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  often 
pulled  it  in  opposite  directions.  He  was  conscious  of 
great  fertility  of  thought  and  power  of  ingenious  com- 
bination. His  hvely  conversation,  his  polished  manners, 
and  his  highly  respectable  connections,  had  obtained 
for  him  ready  access  to  the  best  company.  He  longed 
to  be  a  great  writer.  He  longed  to  be  a  man  of  fashion. 
Either  object  was  within  his  reach.  But  could  he 
secure  both?  Was  there  not  something  Milgar  in 
letters,  something  inconsistent  with  the  easy  apathetic 
graces  of  a  man  of  the  mode  ?  Was  it  aristocratacal  to 
be  confounded  with  creatures  who  lived  in  the  cocklofts 
of  Grub  Street,  to  bargain  with  publishers,  to  hurry 
printers'  devils  and  be  hurried  by  them,  to  squabble 
with  managers,  to  be  applauded  or  hissed  by  pit,  boxes, 
i.nd  galleries  ?  Could  he  forego  the  renown  of  being 
I  he  first  wit  of  his  age  ?  Could  he  attain  that  renown 
Wilnout  sullying  what  he  valued  quite  as  much,  his 
character  for  gentility  ?  The  history  of  his  life  if  the 
oistory  of  a  conflict  between  these  two  impulses.  In 
.%is  youth  the  desire  of  literary  &me  had  the  mastery  , 
but  soon  the  meaner  ambition  overpowered  the  higher, 
%nd  obtained  supreme  dominion  over  his  mind. 
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His  first  work,  a  novel  of  no  great  value,  lie  pub* 
tished  under  the  assumed  name  of  Cleopliil.  His 
second  was  the  Old  Bachelor,  acted  in  1693,  a  play 
inferior  indeed  to  his  other  comedies,  but,  in  its  own 
line,  inferior  to  them  alone.  The  plot  is  equally  desti- 
tute of  interest  and  of  probability.  The  character? 
are  either  not  distinguishable,  or  are  distinguished  onlj 
by  peculiarities  of  the  most  glaring  kind.  But  the 
diak>gue  is  resplendent  with  wit  and  eloquence,  which 
indeed  are  so  abundant  that  the  fool  comes  in  for  an 
ample  share,  and  yet  preserves  a  certain  colloquial  air, 
a  certain  indescribable  ease,  of  which  Wycherley  had 
given  no  example,  and  which  Sheridan  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  imitate.  The  author,  divided  between  pride 
and  shame,  pride  at  having  written  a  good  play,  and 
shame  at  having  done  an  ungentlemanlike  thing,  pre- 
tended that  he  had  merely  scribbled  a  few  scenes  for 
his  own  amusement,  and  affected  to  yield  unwillingly 
to  the  importunities  of  those  who  pressed  him  to  try  his 
fortune  on  the  stage.  The  Old  Baclielor  was  seen  in 
manuscript  by  Dryden,  one  of  whose  best  qualities  was 
a  hearty  and  generous  admiration  for  the  talents  ot 
others.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  read  such  a 
first  play,  and  lent  his  services  to  bring  it  into  a  form 
St  for  representation.  Nothing  was  wanted  to  the 
success  of  the  piece.  It  was  so  cast  as  to  bring  into 
play  all  the  comic  talent,  and  to  exhibit  on  the  boards 
in  one  view  all  the  beauty,  which  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
then  the  only  theatre  in  London,  could  assemble.  The 
lesult  was  a  complete  triumph ,  and  the  author  was 
gratified  with  rewards  more  substantial  than  tlie  ap- 
olauses  of  the  pit.  Montagu,  then  a  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury, immediately  gave  him  a  place,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  added  the  reversion  of  another  place  of  much 
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estimation  &om  the  extravagance  of  bis  pi'sJso.  Had 
he  contented  himself  with  saying  that  it  was  finei  than 
any  thing  in  the  tragedies  of  Dryden,  Otway,  Lw, 
Rowe,  Southern,  Hughes,  and  Addison,  than  any  tiling, 
in  short,  that  had  been  written  for  the  stage  ainco  tlie 
days  of  Charles  the  First,  he  would  not  have  been  in 
the  wrong. 

The  success  of  the  Mourning  Bride  was  even  greater 
than  that  of  Love  for  Love.  Congreve  was  now 
allowed  to  be  the  first  tragic  as  well  as  tlie  first  comic 
dramatist  of  his  time;  and  all  this  at  twenty-seven. 
We  believe  that  no  English  writer  except  Lord  Byron 
has,  at  so  early  an  age,  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation 
of  his  contemporaries. 

At  this  time  took  place  an  event  which  dt?serve8,  in 
our  opinion,  a  very  different  sort  of  notice  from  that 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  it  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt. 
The  nation  had  now  nearly  recovered  fi^m  the  demor- 
4ilising  effect  of  the  Puritan  austerity.  The  gloomy 
follies  of  the  reign  of  the  Saints  were  but  faintly 
remembered.  The  evils  produced  by  profaneness  and 
debauchery  were  recent  and  glaring.  The  Court, 
since  the  Revolution,  had  ceased  to  patronise  licen- 
tiousness. Mary  was  strictly  pious ;  and  the  vices  of 
the  cold,  stern,  and  silent  William,  were  not  obtruded 
on  the  public  eye.  Discountenanced  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  falling  in  the  favoiu*  of  tlie  people,  the 
profligacy  of  the  Restoration  still  maintained  its  ground 
in  some  parts  of  society.  Its  strongholds  were  the 
places  where  men  of  wit  and  fashion  congregated,  and 
above  all,  the  theatres.  At  this  conjuncture  arose  a 
great  reformer  whom,  widely  as  we  differ  from  hiio 
m  many  important  points,  we  can  never  mention 
"vithout  respect.  ^ 
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Jebkmy  Collier  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Cliuit^h  of 
England,  bred  at  Cambridge.  His  talents  and  attain- 
ments were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  to  raise 
him  to  the  highest  honoors  of  his  profession.  He  haJ 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  books ;  yet  he  had  mingled 
much  with  polite  society,  and  is  said  not  to  have  wanted 
eithoi  grace  or  vivacity  in  conversation.  There  wero 
few  branches  of  literature  to  which  he  had  not  paid 
some  attention.  But  ecclesiastical  antiquity  was  his 
&vourite  study.  In  religious  opinions  he  belonged 
to  that  section  of  the  Church  of  England  which  hes 
(urtherest  from  Geneva  and  nearest  to  Rome.  His 
notions  touching  Episcopal  government,  holy  orders, 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers,  the  guilt  of  schism,  the  importance  of  vest- 
ments, ceremonies,  and  solemn  days,  differed  littin 
from  those  which  are  now  held  by  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Mr.  Newman.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  indeed. 
Collier  took  some  steps  which  brought  him  still  neai*er 
to  Popery,  mixed  water  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  confirmation,  em^ 
ployed  oil  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  offered  up 
prayers  for  the  dead.  His  poUtics  were  of  a  piece 
with  his  divinity.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  sort, 
Ruch  as  in  the  cant  of  his  age  was  called  a  Tantivy. 
Not  even  the  persecution  of  tlie  bishops  and  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  universities  could  shake  lus  steady  loyalty 
While  the  Convention  was  sitting,  he  wrote  with 
vehemence  in  defence  of  the  ftigitive  king,  and  was  in 
consequence  arrested.  But  his  dauntless  spirit  was 
not  to  be  so  tamed.  He  refused  to  take  the  oatlis, 
renounced  all  his  preferments,  and,  in  a  succession 
of  pamphlets  written  with  much  violence  and  with 
lome  ability,  attempted  to  excite  the  nation  agaixis^ 
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*tB  new  masters.  In  1692  lie  was  sgun  arreslod  oo  si»- 
(lidoD  of  haTing  been  conoaned  in  a  ftn  aaonaUe  plot. 
So  anbending  were  his  principles  that  his  fiieiids  eonU 
hard]  J  persuade  hkn  to  let  them  bail  lum ;  and  he  after- 
wards expressed  his  remone  for  having  been  indaoec 
thus  to  acknowledge,  hy  impHcatinn,  the  anthori^  of  as 
umrpng  gov^nment.  He  was  soon  in  tzooble  agiain. 
Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  WiUiam  Parkiiis  w^e  tried 
and  convicted  of  high  treason  for  planning  the  murder 
of  King  Wflliam.  Colher  administered  spiritual  coo 
solation  to  them,  attended  them  to  T  jbnm,  and,  just 
before  they  were  turned  off,  kid  his  hands  on  their 
heads,  and  by  the  authority  which  he  derived  firom 
Christ,  sol^nnly  absdved  them.  Tins  scene  gave 
indescribable  somdaL  Tories  joined  with  Whigs  in 
blaming  the  conduct  of  the  daring  priest.  Some  acU. 
it  was  said,  which  fid!  under  the  definition  <^  treason 
are  such  that  a  good  man  may,  in  trouUed  times,  be 
led  into  them  even  by  his  virtues.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  society  to  pnnirii  such  a  man.  But 
even  in  punishing  him  we  consider  him  as  legally  ratlier 
than  morally  guilty,  and  hope  that  his  hcnest  error, 
though  it  cannot  be  pardoned  here,  will  not  be  eoonted 
to  him  for  sin  hereafter.  But  such  was  not  the  case  of 
Collier's  penitents.  They  were  conoemed  in  a  plot  for 
waylaying  and  butchering,  in  an  hour  of  security,  one 
who,  whether  he  were  or  were  not  tlidr  king,  was  at 
all  events  their  fellow-creature.  Whether  tlie  Jacobite 
theory  about  the  rights  of  governments  and  tlie  duties 
nf  subjects  were  or  were  not  well  founded,  aasasainatioo 
must  always  be  considered  as  a  great  crime.  It  is  con- 
demned even  by  the  marims  of  worldly  nonour  and 
norality.  Much  more  most  it  be  an  object  of  al  hor- 
rence  to  the  pure  Spouse  of  Christ.    The  Ghatdi 
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•^not  surely^  wiChbtit  the  saddest  and  most  nicmrnftil 
forebodings,  see  one  of  her  children  who  has  been  giiilty 
of  tliis  great  wickedness  pass  into  eternity  without  any 
sign  of  repentance.  That  these  traitors  had  given  any 
sign  of  repentance  was  not  alleged.  It  might  be  tliat 
they  had  privately  declared  their  contrition  ;  and,  \i 
so,  the  minister  of  religion  might  be  justified  in  pii 
vately  assuruig  them  of  the  Divine  forgiveness.  But  u 
pubUc  remission  ought  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  pul>- 
lie  atonement.  The  n^ret  of  these  men,  if  expressed 
at  all,  had  been  expressed  in  secret.  The  hands  of 
CoUiei'  had  been  laid  on  them  in  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands. The  inference  which  liis  enemies  drew  from  his 
conduct  was  that  he  did  not  consider  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  William  as  sinful.  But  this  inference 
he  very  vehemently,  and,  we  doubt  not,  very  sincerely 
denied. 

Tlra  storm  raged.  The  bishops  put  forth  a  solei^m 
censure  of  the  absolution.  The  Attorney-General 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Collier  had  now  made  up  his  mind  not  to  give  \n\\ 
for  his  appearance  before  any  court  which  derived  iti 
authority  from  the  usurper.  He  accordingly  absconded 
and  was  outlawed.  He  sur>'ived  these  events  abcait 
thii*ty  years.  The  prosecution  was  not  pressed ;  and  Lc 
was  soon  suffered  to  resume  his  literary  pursuits  ia 
quiet.  At  a  later  period,  many  attempts  were  made  to 
Jiake  his  perverse  integrity  by  offers  of  wealth  and 
dignity,  but  in  vain.  When  he  died,  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  he  was  still  under  the 
ban  of  the  law. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  regarding  oither  the 
politics  or  the  theology  of  Collier  with  partiality  ;  but 
we  believe  him  to  have  been  as  honest  and  courageous 
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ft  man  as  ever  lived.  We  will  go  further,  and  say  thati 
though  passionate  and  often  wrongheaded,  he  was  a 
singularly  fair  controversialist,  candid,  generous,  too 
high-spirited  to  take  mean  advantages  even  in  the  most 
exciting  disputes,  and  pure  from  all  taint  of  personal 
malevolence.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  his  opin- 
ions on  ecclesiastical  and  political  a£Eairs,  though  in 
themselves  absurd  and  pernicious,  eminently  qualified 
him  to  be  the  reformer  of  our  lighter  literature.  The 
libertimsm  of  the  press  and  of  the  stage  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  effect  of  a  reaction  against  the  Puritan  strict- 
ness. Profligacy  was,  like  the  oak  leaf  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  the  badge  of  a  cavalier  and  a  high 
churchman.  Decency  was  associated  with  conventicles 
and  calves'  heads.  Grave  prelates  were  too  muoh  dis- 
posed to  wink  at  the  excesses  of  a  body  of  zealous  and 
able  allies  who  covered  Roundheads  and  Presbyterians 
with  ridicule.  If  a  Whig  raised  his  voice  against  the 
impiety  and  licentiousness  of  the  fashionable  writers, 
his  mouth  was  instantly  stopped  by  the  retort :  You  are 
one  of  those  who  groan  at  a  little  quotation  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  raise  estates  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  Church, 
who  shudder  at  a  double  entendre^  and  chop  off  the 
heads  of  kings.  A  Baxter,  a  Burnet,  even  a  Tillotson, 
would  have  done  little  to  purify  our  literature.  But 
when  a  man  fanatical  in  the  cause  of  Episcopacy  and 
actually  under  outlawry  for  his  attachment  to  hered- 
itary right,  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  decency, 
the  battle  was  already  half  won. 

In  1698,  Collier  published  his  Short  View  of  tha 
Pfof.meness  and  Immorality  of  the  English  Stage,  a 
book  which  threw  the  whole  literary  world  into  com- 
motion, but  which  is  now  much  less  read  than  it  de* 
•ei-ves.  The  faults  of  the  work,  indeed,  are  neither  few 
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nor  small.  The  dissertations  on  the  Greek  and  Latio 
drama  do  not  at  all  help  the  argument,  and,  whatever 
may  liave  been  thought  of  them  by  the  generation 
wliich  fancied  that  Christ  Church  had  refuted  Bentley, 
are  such  as,  in  the  present  day,  a  scholar  of  very  hum* 
ble  pretejisions  may  venture  to  pronounce  boyish,  or 
rather  babyisli.  The  censures  are  not  sufficiently  dis- 
criminating. The  authors  whom  CoUier  accused  had 
been  guilty  of  such  gross  sins  against  decency,  that  he 
was  certain  to  weaken  instead  of  strengthening  his 
case,  by  introducing  into  his  charge  against  them  any 
matter  about  which  there  could  be  the  smallest  dispute. 
He  was,  however,  so  u\judicious  as  to  place  among  the 
outrageous  offences  which  he  justly  arraigned,  some 
things  wliich  are  really  quite  innocent,  and  some  slight 
instances  of  levity  which,  though  not  perhaps  strictly 
correct,  cotdd  easily  be  paralleled  from  the  works  of 
writers  who  had  rendered  great  services  to  morality 
and  reUgion.  Thus  he  blames  Congreve,  the  number 
and  gravity  of  whose  real  transgressions  made  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  tax  him  with  any  that  were  not  real, 
for  using  the  words  martyr"  and  inspiration  "  in  a 
light  sense ;  as  if  an  archbishop  might  not  say  tliat  a 
speech  was  inspired  by  claret,  or  that  an  alderman  was 
a  martyr  to  the  gout.  Sometimes,  again,  CoUier  does 
not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  dramatist  and 
the  pei^sons  of  the  drama.  Thus  he  blames  Yanbrugh 
for  putting  into  Lord  Foppington's  mouth  some  con- 
temptuous expressions  respecting  the  Church  service ; 
though  it  is  obvious  that  Yanbrugh  could  not  better 
express  reverence  than  by  making  Lord  Foppington 
express  contempt.  There  k  also  throughout  the  Short 
View  too  strong  a  display  of  professional  feeling.  Col- 
ier  is  not  content  witli  claiming  for  his  order  ac 
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immunity  from  indiscriminate  scurrility  ^  he  will  not 
allow  that,  in  any  case,  any  word  or  act  of  a  divine 
can  be  a  proper  subject  for  ridicule.  Nor  does  he  con- 
fine this  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  ministers  of  the  estab- 
lished Church.  He  extends  the  privilege  to  Catholic 
priests,  and,  what  in  him  is  more  surprising,  to  Di^ 
senting  preachers.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  trifle. 
Imaums,  Brahmins,  priests  of  Jupiter,  priests  of  Baal, 
are  all  to  be  held  sacred.  Dryden  is  blamed  for  mak- 
ing the  Mufti  in  Don  Sebastian  talk  nonsense.  Lee  is 
called  to  a  severe  account  for  his  incivility  to  Tiresias. 
But  the  most  curious  passage  is  that  in  which  Collier 
resents  some  uncivil  reflections  thrown  by  Cassandra, 
in  Dryden's  Cleomenes,  on  the  calf  Apis  and  his  hiero- 
phants.  The  words  "  grass-eating,  foddered  god," 
words  which  really  are  much  in  the  style  of  several 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  give  as  much  offence  to 
this  Christian  divine  as  they  could  have  given  to  the 
priests  of  Memphis. 

But,  when  all  deductions  have  been  made,  great 
merit  must  be  allowed  to  this  work.  There  is  hardly 
any  book  of  that  time  from  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  select  specimens  of  writing  so  excellent  and  so  va^ 
rious.  To  compare  Collier  with  Pascal  wotdd  indeed 
be  absurd.  Yet  we  hardly  know  where,  except  in  the 
Provincial  Letters,  we  can  find  mirth  so  harmoni* 
ously  and  becomingly  blended  with  solemnity  as  in 
the  Short  View.  In  truth,  all  the  modes  of  ridi- 
cule, from  broad  fan  to  polished  and  antithetical  sar- 
casm, were  at  Collier's  command.  On  the  other  liand^ 
he  was  complete  master  of  the  rhetoric  of  honest 
indignation.  We  scarcely  know  any  volume  which 
eontains  so  many  bursts  of  that  peculiar  eloquence 
winch  comes  from  the  hearl  and  goes  to  the  heart 
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Indeed  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  truly  heroic.  In 
Ofder  to  fairly  appreciate  it,  we  must  remember  the 
ntoation  in  which  the  writer  stood.  He  was  under 
the  fix)wn  of  power.  His  name  was  already  a  mark  for 
the  invectives  of  one  half  of  the  writers  of  the  age, 
when,  in  the  cause  of  good  taste,  good  sense,  and  good 
morals,  he  gave  battle  to  the  other  half.  Strong  as  his 
political  prejudices  were,  he  seems  on  this  occasion  to 
have  entirely  laid  them  aside.  He  has  forgotten  that 
he  ill  a  Jacobite,  and  remembers  only  that  he  is  a  citi- 
zen and  a  Christian.  Some  of  his  sharpest  censures 
are  directed  against  poetry  which  had  been  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  Tory  party,  and  had  inflicted  a  deep 
wound  on  the  Whigs.  It  is  inspiriting  to  see  how  gal- 
lantly the  solitary  outlaw  advances  to  attack  enemies, 
formidable  separately,  and,  it  might  have  been  thought, 
irresistible  when  combined,  distributes  his  swashing 
blows  right  and  left  among  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and 
Vanbrugh,  treads  the  wretched  D'Urfey  down  in  the 
dirt  beneath  his  feet,  and  strikes  with  all  his  strength 
full  at  the  towering  crest  of  Dryden. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  Short  View  was  im- 
mense. The  nation  was  on  tlie  side  of  Collier.  But 
it  could  not  be  doubted  that,  in  the  great  host  which 
he  had  defied,  some  champion  would  be  found  to  lift 
the  gauntlet.  The  general  belief  was  that  Dryden 
would  take  the  field ;  and  all  the  wits  anticipated  a 
sharp  contest  between  two  well-paired  combatants. 
The  great  poet  had  been  singled  out  in  the  most 
marked  manner.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was 
deeply  hurt,  that  much  smaller  provocation  had  for- 
mei  ly  ix>used  him  to  violent  resentment,  and  that  thi^o 
was  no  literary  weapon,  offensive  or  defensive,  of  wh)ch 
lie  was  not  master.  But  his  conscience  smote  him  ;  he 
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Blood  abashed,  like  the  fallen  archangel  at  the  rehoMiM 

of  Zephon, — 

^  And  felt  how  awfnl  goodness  is,  tnd  saw 
Virtne  in  her  shape  how  lovely;  saw  and  ploed 

Hi8  loss." 

At  a  later  period  he  mentioned  the  Short  View  in  tJ)8 
preface  to  his  Fables.  He  complained,  with  some  as- 
perity, of  the  harshness  with  which  he  liad  been 
treated,  and  urged  some  matters  in  mitigation.  But, 
on  the  whole,  he  frankly  acknowledged  tliat  he  had 
been  justly  reproved.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Collier  be 
my  enemy,  let  him  triumph.  If  he  be  my  friend,  as  I 
ha^  e  given  him  no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise, 
he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance." 

It  would  have  been  wise  in  Congreve  to  follow  his 
master's  example.  He  was  precisely  in  that  situation 
in  which  it  is  madness  to  attempt  a  vindication ;  for 
his  guilt  was  so  clear,  that  no  address  or  eloquence 
could  obtain  an  acquittal.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  in  his  case  many  extenuating  circumstances  which, 
if  he  had  acknowledged  his  error  and  promised  amend- 
ment, would  have  procured  his  pardon.  The  most 
rigid  censor  cculd  not  but  make  great  allowances  for 
the  faults  into  which  so  young  a  man  had  been  seduced 
by  evil  example,  by  the  luxuriance  of  a  vigorous  fancy, 
and  by  the  inebriating  effect  of  popular  applause.  Tlio 
esteem,  as  well  as  the  admiration,  of  the  public  was  still 
within  his  reach.  He  might  easily  have  effaced  all 
memory  of  his  transgressions,  and  have  shared  with 
Addison  the  glory  of  showing  that  the  most  brilliant 
wit  may  be  the  ally  of  virtue.  But,  in  any  case,  pru- 
dence should  have  restrained  him  from  encountering 
Collier.  The  nonjuror  was  a  man  thoroughly  fitted 
by  nature,  education,  and  habit,  for  polemical  dispute 
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Cong  eve's  mind,  though  a  mind  of  no  common  fertil- 
ity and  vigour,  was  of  a  different  class.  No  man  under- 
stood so  weU  the  art  of  polishing  epigi*ams  and  reparteeii 
into  the  clearest  efiulgence,  and  setting  them  neatly 
in  easy  and  familiar  dialogue.  In  tliis  sort  of  jewellery 
he  attained  to  a  mastery  unprecedented  and  inimi- 
table. But  he  was  altogether  rude  in  the  art  of  contro- 
versy ;  and  he  had  a  cause  to  defend  which  scarcely 
any  art  could  have  rendered  victorious. 

The  event  was  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen. 
Congreve's  answer  was  a  complete  &ilure.  He  was 
angry,  obscure,  and  dull.  Even  the  Green  Room  and 
Will's  Coffee-House  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  in  wit,  as  well  as  in  argument,  the  parson  had  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  poet.  Not  only  was  Con* 
greve  unable  to  make  any  show  of  a  case  where  he  was 
in  the  wrong;  but  he  succeeded  in  putting  himself 
completely  in  the  wrong  where  he  was  in  the  right. 
Collier  had  taxed  him  with  profaneness  for  calling  a 
clergyman  Mr.  Prig,  and  for  introducing  a  coachman 
named  Jehu,  in  allusion  to  the  King  of  Israel,  who 
was  known  at  a  distance  by  his  furious  driving.  Had 
there  been  nothing  worse  in  the  Old  Bachelor  and 
Double  Dealer,  Congreve  might  pass  for  as  pm*e  a 
writer  as  Cowper  himself,  who,  in  poems  revised  by  so 
austere  a  censor  as  John  Newton,  calls  a  fox-hunting 
squire  Nimrod,  and  gives  to  a  chaplain  the  disrespectful 
name  of  Smug.  Congreve  might  with  good  effect 
have  appealed  to  tlie  public  whether  it  might  not  be 
fisiirly  presumed  that,  when  such  frivolous  charges  we  e 
made,  there  were  no  very  serious  charges  to  make. 
Instead  of  doing  tliis,  he  pretended  that  he  meant  no 
illusion  to  the  Bible  by  the  name  of  Jehu,  and  no  re- 
flection by  the  name  of  Prig.    Strange,  that  a  man  ot 
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mch  jjartB  ftlnniltl,  in  order  to  defend  lilmself  tigainsf 
imputEdons  which  nobofllf  egoJd  vf^^urd  &s  important. 
tdl  untraths  «rhicli  ft  nm  «erllila  llil  nobodf 
befievel 

Ons  of  tb^|iteiv  ifMch  GongTGve  aet  up  for  himst.'lf 
fttd  luA  li^ijlisNft^  thftt,  thoi^  fbey  miglit  be  guilty 
of  ft  Htlld  lediy  lierc  and  there,  tliey  were  cai-efiil  to 
tocfidQati  n  Wiral,  paf-ked  close  into  two  or  three  lines, 
«l  "flifi  laid  df  eveiy  play.  Hftd  "ifiet  liM  %» 
stated  it^  th^  rlefence  would  he  worth  vt^ry  little.  For 
no  man  acquainted  with  human  oaturo  cauld  think  that 
ft  um^etM&OB  cwplel  wwH  tmdo  all  fte  utisfttihir  dMf 
^ve  profligate  ^cts  hud  done*  But  it  would  have  heen 
wise  in  Congreve  to  have  looked  again  at  his  own  com- 
idies  before  he  used  this  argument.  CollieJr  did  so  ; 
and  found  that  the  moral  of  the  Old  Bachelor,  the 
grave  apophthegm  which  is  to  be  a  set-off  against  all 
the  libertinism  of  the  piece  is  contained  in  the  foUofW- 
ing  triplet : 

"  What  rugged  ways  attend  the  noon  of  life ! 
Our  Bun  declines,  and  with  what  anxioaa  s'jrife, 
What  pain,  we  tug  that  galling  load  —  a  wife." 

"  Love  for  Love/'  says  Collier,  "  may  have  a  some- 
what better  farewell,  but  it  would  do  a  man  little  ser- 
vice should  he  remember  it  to  his  dying  day : " 

"  The  miracle  to-day  is,  that  we  find 
A  loTer  true,  not  tliat  a  woman  *s  irind.** 

Collier's  reply  was  severe  and  triiunphant.  One  of 
his  repartees  we  will  quote,  not  as  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  his  manner,  but  because  it  was  called  forth  by 
Congreve's  characteristic  affectation.  The  poet  spoke 
of  the  Old  Bachelor  as  a  trifle  to  which  he  attached  no 
value,  and  which  had  become  public  by  a  sort  of  acci- 
lent.    "  I  wrote  it,"  he  said,  *'  to  amuse  myself  in  a 
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slow  recovery  from  a  fit  pf  ^ckness."  What  his  dis- 
ease ^as,"  replied  Collier,  "  I  am  not  to  inquire :  but  it 
must  be  a  very  ill  one  to  be  worse  than  the  remedy." 

All  that  Congreve  gained  by  coming  forward  on  tliis 
occasion  was  that  he  completely  deprived  himself  of 
the  excuse  which  he  might  with  justice  have  pleaded 
for  his  early  offences.  "  Why,"  asked  Collier,  "  should 
the  man  laugh  at  the  mischief  of  the  boy,  and  make  the 
disorders  of  his  nonage  his  own,  by  an  after  approba- 
tion?" 

Congreve  wa9  not  Collier's  only  opponent.  Vaii- 
bmgh,  Dennis,  and  Settle  took  the  field.  And,  from  a 
passage  in  a  contemporary  satire,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  among  the  answers  to  the  Short  View  was 
one  written,  or  supposed  to  be  written,  by  Wycherley. 
The  victory  remained  with  Collier.  A  great  and  rapid 
reform  in  alipoat  all  the  departments  of  oiu*  lighter  lit- 
erature was  the  effect  of  his  labours.  A  new  race  of 
wits  and  poets  arose,  who  generally  treated  with  rever- 
ence the  great  ties  which  bind  society  together,  and 
whose  very  indecencies  were  decent  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  school  which  flourished  during  the 
last  forty  years  ot  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  controversy  probably  prevented  Congreve  from 
fulfilling  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  the  actors.  It  was  not  till  1700  that  he  produced 
the  Way  of  the  World,  the  most  deeply  meditated  and 
the  most  brilliantly  written  of  all  his  works.  It  wants, 
perhaps,  the  constant  movement,  the  effervescence  of 
animal  spirits,  which  we  find  in  Love  for  Love.  Bat 
the  hysterical  rants  of  Lady  Wishfort,  the  meeting  of 
Witwould  and  his  brother,  the  country  knight's  court- 
ship and  his  subsequent  revel,  and,  above  all,  the  chase 
iiud  surrender  of  Millamant,  superior  to  any  tlu^g 
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that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  English  coui- 
edy  from  the  civil  war  downwards.  It  is  quite  inex« 
plicable  to  lis  that  this  play  should  have  failed  on  tli^ 
stage.  Yet  so  it  was;  and  the  author,  already  sore 
with  the  wounds  which  Collier  had  inflicted,  was  gallod 
past  endurance  by  this  new  stroke.  He  resolved  never 
again  to  expose  hiinself  to  the  rudeness  of  a  tasteleM 
audience,  and  took  leave  of  the  theatre  forever. 

He  lived  twenty-eight  years  longer,  without  adding 
to  the  high  literary  reputation  which  he  had  attained. 
He  read  much  while  he  retained  his  eyesight,  and  now 
and  then  wrote  a  short  essay,  or  put  an  idle  tale  into 
verse ;  tut  he  appears  never  to  have  planned  any  con- 
siderable work.  The  miscellaneous  pieces  which  he 
published  in  1710  are  of  little  value,  and  have  long 
been  forgotten. 

The  stock  of  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
remedies  was  sufficient,  assisted  by  the  graces  of  his 
manner  and  conversation,  to  secure  for  him  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  Dui*ing  the  vnn- 
ter,  he  lived  among  the  most  distinguished  and  agree- 
able people  in  London.  His  summers  were  passed  at 
the  splendid  country*seats  of  ministers  and  peers.  Lit> 
erary  envy  and  political  fiiction,  which  in  that  agn 
respected  nothing  else,  respected  his  repose.  He  pi\i- 
fessod  to  be  one  of  the  party  of  which  liis  patron  Mon- 
tagii,  now  Lord  Halifax,  was  thd  head.  But  he  had 
?ivil  words  and  small  good  offices  for  men  of  every 
shade  of  o|)inion.  And  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
ipoke  well  of  him  in  return. 

His  means  were  for  a  long  time  scanty.  The  place 
which  he  had  m  possession  barely  enabled  him  to  live 
with  comfort.  And,  when  the  Tories  came  into 
power,  some  thought  that  he  would  lose  even  this  mod- 
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crate  proTision.    Bat  Harly,  who  was  by  no  meaoff 

disposed  to  adopt  the  exterminating  policy  of  the  Oo* 
tober  club,  and  who,  with,  all  his  faults  of  understand- 
ing and  temper,  had  a  sincere  kindness  for  men  of 
genius,  reassured  the  anxious  poet  by  quoting  Y&cy 
gracefully  and  happily  the  lines  of  Virgil, 

"  Kon  obtusa  adeo  gestamcu  pectoim  PoBoi, 
Nec  Um  avereiu  equos  Tyria  Sol  Jungit  ab  iirbe." 

Tbe  indulgence  with  which  Congreve  was  treated  by 
the  Tories  was  not  purchased  by  any  concession  on  his 
part  which  could  justly  offend  the  Whigs.  It  was  his 
rare  good  fortune  to  share  the  triumph  of  his  friends 
without  having  shared  their  proscription.  When  the 
House  of  Hanover  came  to  the  throne,  he  partocdc 
largely  of  the  prosperity  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
connected.  The  reversion  to  which  he  had  been  nom- 
inated twenty  years  before  fell  in.  He  was  made  sec- 
retary to  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  and  his  whole  income 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  a  year,  a  fortune  which, 
for  a  single  man,  was  in  that  age  not  only  easy  but 
splendid.  He  continued,  however,  to  practise  the  fru- 
gality which  he  had  learned  when  he  could  scarce 
spare,  as  Swift  tells  us,  a  shilling  to  pay  the  chairmen 
who  carried  him  to  Lord  Halifax^s.  Though  he  had 
nobody  to  save  for,  he  laid  up  at  least  as  much  as  he 
spent. 

The  infirmities  of  age  came  early  upon  him.  His 
habits  had  been  intemperate  ;  he  suffered  much  from 
gout ;  and,  when  confined  to  his  chamber,  he  had  no 
longer  the  solace  of  literature.  Blindness,  the  most 
uruel  misfortune  that  can  befall  the  lonely  student, 
made  his  books  useless  to  him.  He  was  thrown  on 
society  for  all  his  amusement ;  and  in  society  his  good 
breeding  and  vivacity  made  him  always  welcome. 
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By  the  rising  men  of  letters  be  was  consideied  no4 
MS  a  rival,  but  as  a  classic  He  had  left  their  arena ; 
he  never  measured  his  strength  with  them  ;  and  he  was 
always  loud  in  applause  of  their  exertions.  They  could, 
therefore,  entertain  no  jealousy  of  him,  and  thought  no 
more  of  detracting  from  his  fame  than  of  carping  at 
the  great  men  who  had  been  lying  a  hundred  years  in 
Poets'  Comer.  Even  the  inmates  of  Grub  Street,  even 
the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  were  for  once  just  to  living 
merit.  There  can  be  no  stronger  illustration  of  the  es- 
timation in  whixsh  Congreve  was  held  than  ihe  fact 
that  the  English,  Uiad,  a  work  which  appeared  with 
more  splendid  auspices  than  any  other  in  our  language, 
was  dedicated  to  him.  There  was  not  a  duke  in  the 
kingdom  who  would  not  h^ve  been  proud  of  such  a 
j^mpliment.  Dr.  Johnson  expresses  great  admi^tiaii 
for  the  independence  of  spirit  which  Pope  showed  on 
this  occasion.  He  passed  ovei  peers  aad  statesmen 
to  inscribe  his  Iliad  to  Congreve,  witli  a  magnanimity 
of  which  the  praise  had  been  complete,  had  his  friend's 
virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  was  chosen  for 
so  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  know."  It 
is  certainly  impossible  to  know ;  yet  we  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  guess.  The  translation  of  the  Uiad  had  been 
zealously  befriended  by  men  of  all  politic^  opinions. 
The  poet,  who,  at  an  early  age,  should  be  raised  to 
affluence  by  the  emulous  liberality  of  Whigs  and 
Tories,  could  not  with  propriety  inscribe  to  a  chief  of 
either  party  a  work  which  had  been  munificently  pat- 
ronised by  both.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  person 
wlio  was  at  once  en^inent  and  neutral.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  pas^  over  peers  and  statesmen.  Con- 
greve bad  a  /high  Jmme  in  lett«a».  He  hs^  a  high 
name,  in  aristocratic  circle?.  He  lived  on  terms  of  dv* 
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fltty  with  men  of  all  ]^>artie8.  By  a  courtesy  paid  to 
him,  neither  the  mini8tkn*s  nor  the  leaders  of  the  op- 
position oould  be  offende^l. 

The  singular  alEEectatioi  which  had  from  t*^  first 
been  characteristic  of  Congreve  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  as  he  advanced  in  life.  At  last  it  became 
disagreeable  to  him  to  hear  his  own  comedies  praised. 
Voltaire,  whose  soul  was  burned  up  by  the  raging  de- 
sire for  literary  renown,  was  half  puezled  and  half  dis- 
gusted by  whi^  he  saw,  during  his  visit  to  England,  of 
this  extraordinary  whim.  Congreve  disclaimed  the 
character  of  a  poet,  declared  that  his  plays  were  trifles 
produced  in  an  idle  hour,  and  begged  that  Voltaire 
would  ccmsider  him  merely  as  a  gentleman.  If  you 
had  be^  merely  a  gentleman,"  said  Voltaire,  ^^  I 
should  not  have  come  to  see  you." 

Congreve  was  not  a  man  of  warm  affections.  Do- 
mestic ties  he  had  none  ;  and  in  the  temporary  con- 
nections whidi  he  formed  with  a  succession  of  beauties 
from  the  green-room  his  heart  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  interested.  Of  all  his  attachments  that  to 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  lasted  the  longest  and  was  the  most 
celebrated.  This  diarming  actress,  who  was,  during 
many  years,  the  idol  of  all  London,  whose  face  caused 
the  fa1»l  broil  in  which  Mountfort  fell,  and  for  which 
Lord  Mohim  was  tried  by  the  Peers,  and  to  whom  the 
Earl  of  Scarsdale  was  said  to  have  made  honourable 
addresses,  had  conducted  herself,  in  very  trying  cir- 
cumstances, with  extraordinary  discretion.  Congreve 
at  length  became  her  confidential  friend.  They  con- 
stantly rode  out  together  and  dined  together.  Some 
people  said  that  she  was  his  mistress,  and  others  that 
she  would  soon  be  his  wife.  He  was  at  last  drawn 
away  from  her  by  the  influence  of  a  wealthier  and 
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haughtier  beauty.  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  great 
Marlborough,  and  Countess  of  Godolphin,  had,  on  her 
father's  death,  succeeded  to  his  dukedom,  and  to  the 
greater  part  of  his  immense  property.  Her  husband 
was  an  insignificant  man,  of  whom  Lord  Chesterfield 
said  that  he  came  to  the  House  of  Peers  only  to  sleep, 
and  that  he  might  as  well  sleep  on  the  right  as  on  the 
left  of  the  woolsack.  Between  the  Duchess  and  Con* 
greve  sprang  up  a  most  eccentric  friendship.  He  had 
a  seat  eyery  day  at  her  table,  and  assisted  in  the 
direction  of  her  concerts.  That  malignant  old  bel- 
dame, the  Dowager  Duchess  Sarah,  who  had  quar- 
relled with  her  daughter  as  she  had  quarrelled  with 
everybody  else,  afiEected  to  suspect  that  there  was 
something  wrong.  But  the  world  in  general  appears 
to  have  thought  that  a  great  lady  might,  without  any 
imputation  on  her  character,  pay  marked  attention  to 
a  man  of  eminent  genius  who  was  near  sixty  years 
old,  who  was  still  older  in  appearance  and  in  consti- 
tution, who  was  confined  to  his  chair  by  gout,  and 
who  was  unable  to  read  from  blindness. 

In  the  summer  of  1728,  Congreve  was  ordered  to 
try  the  Bath  waters.  During  his  excursion  he  was 
overturned  in  his  chariot,  and  received  soine  severe 
internal  injury  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He , 
came  back  to  London  in  a  dangerous  state,  complained 
constantly  of  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  continued  to  sink, 
till  in  the  following  January  he  expired. 

He  left  ten  thousand  pounds,  saved  out  of  tie  emol* 
uments  of  his  lucrative  places.  Johnson  says  that 
this  money  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Congreve  family, 
which  was  then  in  great  distress.  Doctor  Toung  and 
Ml*.  Leigh  Hunt,  two  gentlemen  who  seldom  agree  with 
each  other ^  hut  with  whom,  on  this  occasion,  wp  are 
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happy  to  agree,  thiok  that  it  opght  to  have  gone  to 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  Congreve  bequeathed  two  hundred 
pounds  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  an  equal  sum  to  a 
certain  Mrs.  Jellat ;  but  the  bulk  of  lus  accumulations 
went  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  whose  im* 
mense  weath  such  a  legacy  was  as  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  It  might  have  raised  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a 
Staffordshire  squire ;  it  might  have  enabled  a  retired 
actress  to  enjoy  every  comfort,  and,  in  her  sense,  every 
luxury:  but  it  was  hardly  sufficient  to  defray  th« 
Duchess's  establishment  for  three  months. 

The  great  lady  buried  her  friend  with  a  pomp  selr 
dom  seen  at  the  funerals  of  poets.  The  corpse  lay  in 
state  under  the  ancient  roof  of  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber, and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  who  had  been  speaker, 
and  was  afterwards  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
other  men  of  high  consideration.  Her  Grace  laid  out 
her  friend's  bequest  in  a  superb  diamond  necklace, 
which  she  wore  in  honour  of  him,  and,  if  report  is  to 
be  believed,  showed  her  regard  in  ways  much  more 
extraordinary.  It  is  said  that  a  statue  of  him  in 
ivory,  which  moved  by  clockwork,  was  placed  daily 
jkt  her  table,  that  she  had  a  wax  doll  made  in  imi- 
tation of  him,  and  that  the  feet  of  the  doll  were  r^u- 
larly  blistered  and  anointed  by  the  doctors,  as  poor 
Congreve's  feet  had  been  when  he  suffered  from  the 
gout.  A  monument  was  erected  to  the  poet  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  with  an  inscription  written  by  ^e 
Duchess;  and  Lord  Cobham  honoured  him  with  a 
cenotaph,  which  seems  to  us  though  that  is  a  bold 
word,  the  ugliest  and  meet  absurd  of  the  building*  a* 
Stowe. 

Toi*  IV  li 
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We  have  said  that  Wycherley  was  a  worse  Con- 
greve.  There  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  analogy  be- 
tween the  writings  and  lives  of  these  two  men.  Botk 
were  gentlemen  liberally  educated.  Both  led  town 
lives,  and  knew  human  nature  only  as  it  appears 
between  Hyde  Park  and  the  Tower.  Both  were  men 
of  wit.  Neither  had  much  imagination.  Both  at  an 
esirly  age  produced  lively  and  profligate  comedies. 
Botli  retired  from  the  field  while  tttill  in  early  msui- 
hood,  ttnd  owed  to  their  youthful  achievements  in 
literature  whatever  consideration  they  enjoyed  in  later 
life.  Both,  after  they  had  ceased  to  write  for  the 
stage,  published  volumes  of  miscellanies  whidi  did 
little  credit  either  to  their  talents  or  to  their  morah. 
Both,  during  their  declining  years,  hung  loose  upon 
society ;  and  both  in  their  liist  moments,  made  eooen* 
trie  and  unjustifiable  dispositions  of  their  estates. 

But  in  every  point  Congreye  maintuned  his  supe- 
riority to  Wycherley.  Wycherley  had  wit ;  but  the 
wit  of  Congreve  far  outshines  that  every  comio 
Writer,  except  Sheridan,  who  has  arisen  within  the  last 
t  «ro  centuries.  '  Congreve  had  not,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  poetical  facuky  ;  but  compared  with  Wycherley  he 
might  be  called  a  great  poet.  Wycherley  had  some 
knowledge  of  books ;  but  Congreve  was  a  man  of  real 
learning.  Congreye's  offences  gainst  decorum,  though 
highly  culpable,  were  not  so  gross  as  those  of  Wy- 
cherley ;  nor  did  Congreve,  like  Wydherley,  «hibit  to 
tiie  world  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  a  licentioiis  dotage. 
Congreve  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  considera* 
tion;  Wycherley  forgotten  or  despised.  Congreve's 
^iriU  Was  absurd  and  oai^nciotis ;  but  Wycherley  s  last 
fictions  appear  to  have  been  prompted  by  obdmata 
malignity. 
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Here,  at  least  for  the  present,  we  must  st^p.  Van- 
nniph  and  Fanjidiar  are  not  men  to  be  hastily  dis- 
missed, and  we  have  not  leil  ourselves  space  to  do 
them  juBtiee. 


LOBD  UOLLANIX> 

{Edinburgh  Review,  Ju^,  1841.) 

Many  reasons  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  at  the  present  moment,  a  complete  view 
of  the  character  and  public  career  of  the  late  Lord 
Holland.  But  we  feel  that  we  have  already  deferred 
too  long  the  duty  of  paying  some  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory. We  feel  that  it  is  more  becoming  to  bring  without 
further  delay  an  offering,  though  intrinsically  of  little 
value,  than  to  leave  his  tomb  longer  without  some  token 
of  our  reverence  and  love. 

We  shall  say  very  little  of  the  book  which  lies  on 
our  table.  And  yet  it  is  a  book  which,  even  if  it  had 
been  the  work  of  a  less  distinguished  man,  or  had  ap- 
^^red  under  circumstances  less  interesting,  would  have 
well  repaid  an  attentive  perusaL  It  is  valuable,  both 
as  a  record  of  principles  and  as  a  model  of  composition. 
We  find  in  it  all  the  great  maxims  which,  during  more 
than  forty  years,  guided  Lord  Holland's  public  conduct, 
imd  the  chief  reasons  on  which  those  maxims  rest,  con- 
densed into  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  set  forth 
with  admirable  perspicuity,  dignity,  and  precision.  To 
his  opinions  on  Foreign  Policy  we  for  the  most  part 
cordially  assent ;  but,  now  and  then  we  ai-e  inclin^  to 

The  Opimoru  of  Lard  HoUandf  a$  recorded  in  the  Journals  >f  tke 
Bomm  ofLorde^from  1797  to  1841.  Collected  and  edited  by  D.  C  Mot 
%AM^  of  Lmooln's-Iiin,  Barrister-^t-Law.  8vo.   London:  1841. 
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think  tlieni  imprudently  genei'oiis.  We  could  not  have 
signed  the  protest  against  tlie  detention  of  Napoleon. 
The  protest  respecting  tlie  course  which  England  pui> 
mad  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  though  it  contains 
much  that  is  excellent,  eontams  also  positions  which, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  Lord  Holland  would,  at  a 
later  period,  have  admitted  to  be  unsouiid.  Put  to  ail 
his  doctrines  on  constitutional  questions,  we  give  cur 
hearty  approbation  ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  no 
British  government  has  ever  deviated  from  tliat  line  of 
iQteiiuil  policy  which  he  has  traced,  without  detriment 
to  the  public. 

We  will  give«  as  a  specimen  of  this  little  volume,  a 
single  passage^  in  wliich  a  chief  ai'ticle  of  the  ])olitical 
creed  of  tlie  Wliigs  is  stated  and  explained,  with  singu* 
lar  clearness,  force,  and  brevity.  Our  readei*s  will  re- 
member that,  in  1825,  tlie  Catholic  Association  raised 
the  cry  of  emancipation  with  most  formidable  effect. 
The  Tories  acted  after  tlreir  kind.  Instead  of  removing 
the  grievance  they  tried  to  put  down  the  agitation,  and 
brought  in  a  law,  apparently  sharp  and  stringent,  but 
in  truth  utterly  impotent,  for  restraining  the  right  of 
petition.  Lord  Holland's  Protest  on  that  occasion  is 
excellent. 

**  We  are,"  says  he,  "  well  aware  that  the  privileges  of  llie  peo- 
ple, the  rights  of  free  discustnon,  aud  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our 
popular  institutions,  must  render,  —  and  they  are  intended  to 
ronder,  —  the  continuance  of  an  extensive  grievance,  and  of  the 
^issatLifaction  consequent  thereupon,  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity 
at'  the  country,  and  ultimately  subversive  of  the  authority  of  the 
stale.  Experience  and  theory  alike  forbid  us  to  deny  that  effect 
of  a  free  constitution ;  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  love  of  liberty 
iqually  deter  us  from  lamenting  it  But  we  have  always  been 
^ght  to  look  for  the  remedy  of  such  disorders  in  the  redress  of 
the  grievances  which  justify  them,  and  in  the  removal  of  the  di> 
tatisfaction  from  which  they  flow  —  nut  in  reitraints  on  ancient 
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privileges,  not  in  inroads  on  tie  right  of  public  diseiUMioii.  nor  b 
violations  of  the  principles  of  a  free  gCAremment  If,  therefora 
the  legal  method  of  seeking  redress,  which  has  been  resorted  to  by 
penons  labouring  under  grievous  disabilities,  be  fraught  with  im- 
mediate or  remote  danger  to  the  state,  we  draw  from  that  circom- 
Btiaee  a  couclusiou  long  since  tbretold  by  great  authority  —  namely, 
that  the  British  constitution,  and  large  excUisious,  cannot  subsist 
together;  that  the  constitution  must  destroy  them,  or  they  will 
tlestroy  the  constitution.** 

It  was  not,  however,  of  this  little  book,  valuable  and 
interesting  as  it  is,  but  of  the  author,  that  we  meant  to 
speak ;  and  we  will  try  to  do  so  witli  calmness  aiid  im- 
partiality. 

In  oixler  to  fully  a]>preciate  the  charactei*  of  Lord 
Holland,  it  is  necessary  to  go  far  back  into  the  history 
of  bis  family  ;  for  he  had  inherited  something  mure  than 
a  coronet  and  an  estate.  To  the  House  of  which  he 
was  the  head  belongs  one  distinction  which  we  believe 
to  he  without  a  parallel  in  our  annals.  During  more 
than  a  century,  there  has  never  been  a  time  at  which 
a  Fox  has  not  stood  in  a  prominent  station  among 
public  men.  Scarcely  had  the  chequered  cai-eer  of 
the  first  Lord  Holland  closed,  when  his  son,  Charles, 
rose  to  the  head  of  the  Opposition,  and  to  the  first 
rank  among  English  debaters.  And  before  Charles  was 
borne  to  Westminster  Abbey  a  third  Fox  had  already 
become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  politicians  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  strong  family 
likeness  which,  in  spite  of  diversities  arising  from  edu« 
eation  and  position,  appears  in  these  three  distinguished 
persons.  In  their  faces  and  figures  there  was  a  re^ 
lemblance,  such  as  is  common  enough  in  novels,  where 
one  picture  is  good  for  ten  generations,  but  such  as  in 
teal  life  is  seldom  f  ouud.  The  ample  persona,  the  maaaj 
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and  tboughtiiil  forehead,  the  large  eyebrows,  the  full 
cheek  and  lip,  tlie  expression,  so  singularly  compounded 
of  sense,  humour,  courage,  openness,  a  strong  will 
and  a  sweet  temper,  were  common  to  all.  But  the 
featui'es  of  the  founder  of  the  House,  as  the  pencil  of 
Reynolds  and  the  chisel  uf  Nollekens  have  handed 
them  down  to  us,  were  disagreeably  harah  and  exagger- 
ated. In  his  descendants,  the  aspect  was  preserved, 
but  it  was  softened  till  it  became,  in  the  late  lord,  the 
most  gracious  and  uiteresting  countenance  that  was 
ever  lighted  up  by  the  mingled  lustre  of  intelligence  ai^d 
benevolence. 

As  it  was  with  the  faces  of  the  men  of  this  noble 
family,  so  was  it  also  with  their  minds.  Nature  had 
done  much  for  them  all.  She  had  moulded  them  all 
of  that  clay  of  which  she  is  most  sparing.  To  all  she 
had  given  strong  reason  and  sharp  wit,  a  quick  relish 
for  every  physical  and  intellectual  enjojrment,  constitu 
tional  intrepidity,  and  that  frankness  by  which  consti- 
tutional intrepidty  is  generally  accompanied,  spirits 
which  nothing  could  depress,  tempers  easy,  generous, 
md  placable,  and  that  genial  courtesy  which  has  its 
■eat  in  the  heart,  and  of  which  artificial  politeness  is 
only  a  faint  and  cold  imitation.  Such  a  disposition  is 
the  richest  inheritance  that  ever  was  entailed  on  any 
family. 

But  training  and  situation  greatly  modified  the  fine 
qualities  which  nature  lavished  with  such  profusion  on 
three  generations  of  the  house  of  Fox.  The  first  Lord 
Holland  was  a  needy  political  adventurer.  He  entered 
public  life  at  a  time  when  the  standard  of  integrity 
among  statesmen  was  low.  He  started  as  the  adherent 
of  a  minister  who  had  indeed  many  titles  to  respect, 
who  possessed  eminent  talents  both  for  administration 
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and  for  debate,  who  understood  the  public  interest  wM, 
and  who  meant  fairly  by  the  country,  but  who  had 
Been  so  much  perfidy  and  meanness  that  he  had  l>ecome 
Bceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  probity.  Weary  of  the 
cant  of  patriotism,  Walpole  had  learned  to  talk  i  cant 
of  a  different  kind.  Disgusted  by  that  sort  of  hypocrisy 
which  is  at  least  a  homage  to  virtue,  he  was  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  practising  the  less  respectable  hypocriay 
which  ostentatiously  displays,  and  sometimes  even  sim« 
ulates  vice.  To  Walpole  Fox  attached  himself,  politi- 
cally and  personally,  with  the  ardour  which  belonged 
to  his  temperament.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
the  school  of  Walpole  he  contracted  faults  which  de- 
stroyed the  value  of  his  many  great  endowments.  He 
raised  himself,  indeed,  to  the  first  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  he  became  a  consummate  master 
of  the  art  of  debate  ;  he  attained  honours  and  immense 
wealth ;  but  the  public  esteem  and  confidence  were 
withheld  from  him.  His  private  friends,  indeed,  justly 
extolled  his  generosity  and  good  nature.  They  main- 
tained  that  in  those  parts  of  his  conduct  which  they 
could  least  defend  there  was  nothing  sordid,  and  that, 
if  he  was  misled,  he  was  misled  by  amiable  feelings,  by 
a  desire  to  serve  his  friends,  and  by  anxious  tenderness 
for  his  children.  But  by  the  nation  he  was  regarded 
as  a  man  of  insatiable  rapacity  smd  desperate  ambition ; 
as  a  man  ready  to  adopt,  without  scruple,  the  most  im- 
moral and  the  most  unconstitutional  manners;  as  a 
man  perfectly  fitted,  by  all  his  opinions  and  feelings, 
for  the  work  of  managing  the  Parliament  by  means  of 
secret-service-money,  and  of  keeping  down  the  people 
\viih  the  bayonet.  Many  of  his  contemporaries  had  a 
morality  quite  as  lax  as  his :  but  very  few  among  them 
had  his  talents,  and  none  had  his  hardihotjd  and  energy. 
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He  coa..d  not,  like  Sandys  and  Doddington,  find  safety 
in  contempt.  He  therefore  became  an  object  of  such 
general  aversion  as  no  statesman  since  the  fall  of  Straf 
ford  has  incurred,  of  such  ^"eneral  aversion  as  was  prob- 
ably never  in  any  country  incurred  by  a  man  of  so 
kintl  and  cordial  a  disposition.  A  weak  mind  would 
have  sunk  imder  such  a  load  of  unpopularity.  But 
that  resolute  spirit  seemed  to  derive  new  firmness  from 
the  public  hatred.  The  only  effect  which  reproaches 
appeared  to  produce  on  him,  was  to  sour,  in  some  de- 
gree, his  naturally  sweet  temper.  The  last  acts  of  his 
public  life  were  marked,  not  only  by  that  audacity 
which  he  had  derived  from  nature,  not  only  by  that 
immorality  which  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  Wal- 
pole,  but  by  a  harshness  which  almost  amounted  to 
cruelty,  and  which  had  never  been  supposed  to  belong 
to  his  character.  His  severity  increased  the  unpopu- 
larity from  which  it  had  sprung.  The  well-known 
lampoon  of  Gray  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  feeling 
of  the  country.  All  the  images  are  taken  from  ship- 
wrecks, quicksands,  and  cormorants.  Lord  Holland  is 
represented  as  complaining,  that  the  cowardice  of  his 
accomplices  had  prevented  him  from  putting  down  the 
free  spirit  of  the  city  of  London  by  sword  and  fire,  and 
as  pining  for  the  time  when  birds  of  prey  should  make 
their  nests  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  unclean  beasts 
burrow  in  St.  Paul's. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  this  remark- 
able man,  his  second  son  Charles  appeared  at  the  hea*^ 
of  the  party  opposed  to  the  American  War.  Charles 
had  inherited  the  bodily  and  mental  constitution  of  his 
father,  and  had  been  much,  far  too  much,  under  his 
father's  influence.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a  son 
of  so  affectionate  and  noble  a  nature  should  not  haye 
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been  wsurmly  attached  to  a  parent  who  joesesaed  msnj 
fine  qualities,  and  who  carried  his  indulgence  and  liber- 
ality  towards  his  children  even  to  a  culpable  eictent 
Charles  saw  that  the  person  to  whom  he  was  bound  by 
tlie  strongest  ties  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  odius  to 
the  nation ;  and  the  effect  was  what  might  have  been 
(!Kpected  from  the  strong  passion  and  constitutional 
boldness  of  so  high-spirited  a  youth.  He  cast  in  hia  lot 
with  his  father,  and  took,  while  still  a  boy,  a  deep  part 
in  the  most  unjustifiable  and  unpopular  measures  that 
bad  been  adopted  since  the  reign  of  James  the  Second. 
In  the  debates  on  the  Middlesex  Election,  he  distin- 
guished himself,  not  only  by  his  precocious  powers  of 
eloquence,  but  by  the  vehement  and  scornful  manner 
in  which  he  bade  defiance  to  public  opinion.  He  was 
at  that  time  regarded  as  a  man  likely  to  be  the  most 
formidable  champion  of  arbitrary  government  that  had 
appeared  since  the  Revolution,  to  be  a  Bu|;e  with  far 
greater  powers,  a  Mansfield  with  far  greater  courage. 
Happily  his  father's  death  liberated  him  eai*ly  from  the 
pernicious  influence  by  which  he  had  been  misled 
His  mind  expanded.  His  range  of  observation  became* 
wider.  His  genius  broke  through  early  prejudices. 
His  natural  benevolence  and  magnanimity  had  fail 
play.  In  a  very  short  time  he  appeared  in  a  situation 
worthy  of  his  understanding  and  of  his  heart.  From  a 
tamily  whose  name  was  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  tyranny  and  corruption,  from  a  party  of  which 
the  theory  and  the  practice  were  equally  seivile,  from 
the  midst  of  the  Luttrells,  the  Dysons,  the  Barringtons, 
come  fortli  the  greatest  parliamentary  defender  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  late  Lord  Holland  succeeded  to  the  talents  and 
k>  the  fine  natural  disposition  of  his  House.    But  hii 
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litnation  was  very  diflferent  from  that  of  the  two  emi- 
nent men  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  In  some  impor- 
tant respects  it  was  better,  and  in  some  it  was  worse 
tlian  theirs.  He  had  one  great  advantage  over  them. 
I  le  received  a  good  political  education.  The  first  lord 
was  edaoated  by  Sir  Bobert  Walpole.  Mr.  Fox  was 
educated  by  his  father.  The  late  lord  was  educated  by 
Mr.  Fox.  The  pernicious  maxims  early  imbibed  by 
the  first  Lord  Holland,  made  his  great  talents  useless, 
and  worse  than  usele.ss,  to  the  state.  The  pemicious 
maxims  early  imbibed  by  Mr.  Fox  led  him,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  public  life,  into  groat  fiiults  which, 
though  afterwards  nobly  expiated,  were  never  forgot- 
ten. To  the  very  end  of  his  career,  small  men,  when 
they  had  nothing  else  to  say  in  defence  of  their  own 
tyranny,  bigotry,  and  imbecility,  could  always  raise  a 
cheer  by  some  paltry  taunt  about  the  election  of 
Colonel  Luttrell,  the  imprisonment  of  the  lord  mayor, 
and  other  measures  in  which  the  great  Whig  leader 
had  borne  a  part  at  the  age  of  one  or  two  and  twenty. 
On  Lord  Holland  no  such  slur  could  be  thrown.  Those 
who  most  difsent  from  his  opinions  must  acknowledge 
that  a  public  life  more  consistent  is  not  to  be  found  in 
our  annals.  Every  part  of  it  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  every  other  part ;  and  the  whole  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  great  principles  of  toleration  and  civil 
freedom.  This  rare  felicity  is  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Fox.  Lord  Hol- 
land, as  was  natural  in  a  person  of  his  talents  and  ex- 
pectations, began  at  a  very  early  age  to  take  the 
keenest  interest  in  politics ;  ana  Mr#  Fox  found  the 
greatest  plelisure  in  forming  the  mind  of  so  hopeful  a 
pupil.  They  corresponded  largely  on  political  snlyects 
when  the  young  lord  was  only  sixteen ;  and  their 
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irieiidslup  and  mytual  confidence  continued  to  the  day 
of  that  mournful  separation  at  Chiswick.  Under  sucb 
training  such  a  man  as  Lord  Holland  was  in  no  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  those  faults  which  threw  a  dark 
shade  over  the  whole  career  of  his  grand&ther,  aiiil 
from  which  the  youth  of  his  uncle  was  not  wholly 
free. 

On  ttie  other  hand,  tlie  late  Lord  Holland,  as  contH 
paixkl  witli  his  grandfather  and  his  uncle,  laboured 
under  one  great  disadvantage.  They  were  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  became  a  Peer  while 
still  an  infant.  When  he  entered  public  life,  the 
House  of  Loids  was  a  very  small  and  a  very  decorous 
assembly.  The  minority  to  which  he  belonged  was 
scarcely  able  to  muster  five  or  six  votes  on  the  most 
important  nights,  when  eighty  or  ninety  lords  were 
present.  Debate  had  accordingly  become  a  mere  form, 
as  it  was  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  before  tlie  Union. 
This  was  a  great  misfortune  to  a  man  like  Loi*d 
Holland.  It  was  not  by  occasionally  addressing  fifleen 
or  twenty  solemn  and  unfriendly  auditors,  that  his 
grandfather  and  liis  uncle  attained  their  unrivtdled 
parliamentary  skill.  The  former  had  learned  his  art  in 
"  tlie  great  Walpolean  battles,"  on  nights  when  Ons- 
low was  in  the  chair  seventeen  hours  witbDut  inter- 
mission, when  the  thick  ranks  on  both  sides  kept 
unbroken  order  till  long  after  the  winter  sun  had  risen 
upon  them,  when  the  blind  were  led  out  by  the  band 
into  the  lobby  and  the  paralytic  laid  down  in  tlieir 
bed-clothes  on  the  benches.  The  poweis  of  Charlea 
Fox  were,  from  the  first,  exercised  in  conflicts  not  lesa 
exciting.  The  great  talents  of  the  late  Lord  Holland 
Aad  no  such  advantage.  Tins  was  the  more  unfoitu- 
natc,  because  the  peculiar  species  of  eloquence  whick 
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belonged  to  him  in  common  with  his  family  required 
much  practice  to  develope  it.  With  strong  pense,  and 
tlie  greatest  readiness  of  wit,  a  certain  tendency  to 
hesitation  was  liereditary  in  the  line  of  Fox.  This 
liesitation  arose,  not  from  the  poverty,  but  from  the 
wealth  of  their  vocabulary.  They  paused,  not  from 
the  difficulty  of  finding  one  expression,  but  from  the 
diflSculty  of  choosing  between  several.  It  was  only 
by  slow  degrees  and  constant  exercise  that  the  first 
Lord  Holland  and  his  son  overcame  the  defect.  In- 
deed neither  of  them  overcame  it  completely. 

In  statement,  the  late  Lord  Holland  was  not  suo- 
ceeefal ;  his  chief  excellence  lay  in  rej)ly.  He  had  the 
quick  eye  of  his  house  for  the  unsound  parts  of  an 
argument,  and  a  great  felicity  in  exposing  them.  He 
was  decidedly  more  distinguished  in  debate  than  any 
peer  of  his  time  who  had  not  sat  in  the  House  of 
Oommons.  Nay,  to  find  his  equal  among  persona 
similarly  situated,  we  must  go  back  eighty  years  to 
Earl  Granville.  For  Mansfield,  Thurlow,  Lough- 
borough, Grey,  Grenville,  Brougham,  Plunkett,  and 
other  eminent  men,  living  and  dead,  whom  we  will  not 
stop  to  enumerate,  carried  to  the  Upper  House  an 
eloquence  formed  and  matured  in  the  Lower.  The 
opinion  of  the  most  discerning  judges  was  that  Ix)rd 
Holland's  oratorical  performances,  though  somelimea 
most  successful,  aflforded  no  fair  measure  of  his  ora- 
torical powers,  and  that,  in  an  assembly  of  which  tho 
debates  were  irequent  and  animated,  he  would  have 
attained  a  very  high  order  of  excellence.  It  was, 
indeed,  impossible  to  listen  to  his  conversation  without 
leeing  that  he  was  bom  a  debater.  To  him  as  to  hia 
ancle,  the  exercise  of  the  mind  in  discussion  was  a 
Dositive  pleasure.   With  the  greatest  good  nature  and 
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^>ood  breeding,  he  was  the  yery  opposite  to  an  afiBeut«r. 
The  word  "  disputatious  "  is  generally  used  as  a  word 
of  reproach ;  but  we  cau  express  our  meaning  only  by 
saying  that  Lord  Holland  was  most  courteously  and 
pleasantly  disputatious.  In  truth,  his  quickness  in 
discovering  and  apprehending  distinctions  and  analo- 
gies was  such  as  a  veteran  judge  might  envy.  Th« 
lawyers  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  were  astonished  to 
find  in  an  unprofessional  man  so  strong  a  relish  for  the 
esoteric  parts  of  their  science,  and  complained  that  as 
Boon  as  they  had  split  a  hair,  Lord  Holland  proceeded  to 
split  the  filaments  into  filaments  still  finer.  In  a  mind 
less  happily  constituted,  there  might  have  been  a  risk 
that  this  turn  for  subtilty  wonld  have  produced  serious 
evil.  But  in  the  heart  and  understanding  of  Lord 
Holland  there  was  ample  security  against  all  such 
danger.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  the  dupe  of  his  own 
ingenuity.  He  put  his  logic  to  its  proper  use ;  and  in 
him  the  dialectician  was  always  subordinate  to  the 
statesman. 

His  political  life  is  written  in  the  chronicles  of  his 
country.  Perhaps,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  hia 
opinions  on  two  or  three  great  questions  of  foreign 
policy  were  open  to  just  objection.  Yet  even  hia 
errors,  if  he  erred,  were  amiable  and  respectable. 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  love  and  admire  him 
the  more  because  he  was  now  and  then  seduced  from 
what  we  r^ard  as  a  wise  policy  by  sympathy  with 
tlie  oppressed,  by  generosity  towards  the  fUlen,  by  a 
philanthropy  so  enlarged  that  it  took  in  all  nations, 
by  love  of  peace,  a  love  which  in  him  was  second 
only  to  the  love  of  freedom,  and  by  the  magnanimous 
credulity  of  a  mind  which  was  as  incapable  of  anspeot' 
ing  as  of  devising  mischief. 
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To  liis  views  on  questions  of  domestic  policy  the 
voice  of  his  countrymen  does  ample  justice.  They 
revere  the  memory  of  the  man  who  was,  during  forty 
years,  the  constant  protector  of  all  oppressed  races 
and  persecuted  sects,  of  the  man  whom  neither  tlio 
prejudices  nor  the  interests  belonging  to  his  station 
could  seduce  from  the  path  of  right,  of  the  noble,  who 
in  every  great  crisis  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  commons, 
of  the  planter,  who  made  manful  war  on  the  slave 
trade,  of  tlie  landowner,  whose  whole  heart  was  in  the 
struggle  against  the  corn-laws. 

We  have  hitherto  touched  almost  exclusively  on 
those  parts  of  Lord  Holland's  character  which  were 
open  to  the  observation  of  milUons.  How  shall  we 
exjjress  the  feelings  with  which  his  memory  is  cher- 
ished by  those  who  were  honoured  with  his  friend- 
ship? Or  in  what  language  shall  we  speak  of  that 
house,  i#nce  celebrated  for  its  rare  attmctions  to  tlie 
furthest  ends  of  the  civilised  world,  and  now  silent 
and  desolate  as  tiie  grave  ?  To  that  house,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago,  a  poet  addressed  those  tendei 
and  graceful  lines,  which  have  now  acquired  a  new 
meaning  not  less  sad  tlian  that  which  they  originally 
bore. 

'*  Thon  hi!l,  whose  brow  the  antique  structuFOB  grace, 
R<'ared  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick*B  noble  race, 
Why,  once  to  loved,  whenever  thy  bower  appears, 
0*er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  tears  ? 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  fresh  and  fair, 
Thy  sloping  walks  and  unpolluted  air! 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thine  aged  trees, 
Thy  noon- tide  shadow  and  thine  evening  breeze  t 
Hie  image  thy  forbaken  bowers  restore ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allayed, 
Thine  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noon-day  shade.*' 

Yiit  a  few  years,  and  the  shades  and  structures  may 
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follow  their  illustiious  masters.  The  wonderfat  dtj 
which,  ancient  and  gigantic  as  it  is,  still  continues  to 
grow  as  fast  as  a  young  town  of  logwood  by  a  water- 
privilege  in  Michigan,  may  soon  displace  those  turrets 
and  gardens  which  are  associated  with  so  much  that 
is  interesting  and  noble,  with  the  courtly  magnificence 
of  Rich,  with  the  loves  of  Ormond,  witli  the  counsels 
of  Cromwell,  with  the  death  ^  Addison.  The  time  is 
coming  when,  perhaps,  a  few  old  men,  the  last  sur- 
vivors of  our  generation,  will  in  vain  seek,  amidst  new 
streets  and  squares,  and  railway  stations,  for  the  site 
of  that  dwelling  which  was  in  their  youth  the  favourite 
resort  of  wits  and  beauties,  of  painters  and  poets,  of 
scholars,  philosophers,  and  statesmen.  They  will  then 
remember,  with  strange  tenderness,  many  objects  once 
familiar  to  them,  the  avenue  and  the  terrace,  the  busts 
and  the  paintings,  the  carving,  the  grotesque  gilding, 
and  the  enigmatical  mottoes.  With  peculiar  fondness 
they  will  recall  that  venerable  chamber,  in  which  all 
the  antique  gravity  of  a  college  library  was  so  singu- 
larly blended  with  all  that  female  grace  and  wit  could 
devise  to  embellish  a  drawing-room.  They  will  recol- 
lect, not  unmoved,  those  shelves  loaded  witi  the  varied 
learning  of  many  lands  and  many  ages,  and  those  por- 
traits in  which  were  preserved  the  features  of  the  best 
and  wisest  Englishmen  of  two  generations.  They  will 
recollect  how  many  men  who  have  guided  the  politics 
of  Europe,  who  have  moved  great  assemblies  by  reason 
and  eloquence,  who  have  put  life  into  bronze  and  can- 
vas, or  who  have  left  to  posterity  things  so  written  that 
it  shall  not  willingly  let  them  die,  were  there  mixed 
with  all  that  was  loveliest  and  gayest  in  the  society  of 
the  most  splendid  of  capitals.  The  v  will  remember  the 
peculiar  character  which  belonged  to  that  circle^  in 
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which  every  talent  and  accomplishment,  eyery  art  and 
science,  had  its  place.  They  will  remember  how  the 
last  debate  was  discussed  in  one  comer,  and  the  last 
comedy  of  Scribe  in  another ;  while  WiUrie  gazed  \nth 
modest  admiration  on  Sir  Joshua's  Baretti;  while 
Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomas  Aquinas  to  verify  a 
quotation  ;  while  Talleyrand  related  his  conversations 
with  Barras  at  the  Luxembourg,  or  his  ride  with  Lannea 
over  the  field  of  Austerlitz.  They  will  remember, 
above  all,  the  grace,  and  the  kindness,  far  more  admi- 
rable than  grace,  with  which  the  princely  hospitality  of 
that  ancient  mansion  was  dispensed.  They  will  re- 
member the  venerable  and  benignant  countenance  and 
the  cordial  voice  of  him  who  bade  them  welcome. 
They  will  remember  that  temper  which  years  of  pain, 
of  sickness,  of  lameness,  of  confinement,  served  only  to 
make  sweeter  and  sweeter,  and  that  frank  politeness, 
which  at  once  relieved  all  the  embarrassment  of  the 
youngest  and  most  timid  writer  or  artist,  who  found 
himself  for  the  first  time  among  Ambassadors  and  Earls. 
They  will  remember  that  constant  flow  of  conversation, 
so  natural,  so  animated,  so  various,  so  rich  with  ob- 
servation and  anecdote ;  that  wit  which  never  gave  a 
wound ;  that  exquisite  mimicry  which  ennobled,  instead 
of  degrading ;  that  goodness  of  heart  which  appeared 
in  every  look  and  accent,  and  gave  additional  value  to 
every  talent  and  acquirement.  They  will  remember, 
too,  that  he  whose  name  they  hold  in  reverence  was  not 
less  distinguished  by  the  inflexible  uprightness  of  his 
political  conduct  than  by  his  loving  disposition  and  Ids 
nnnuing  manners.  They  will  remember  that,  in  the 
last  lines  which  he  traced,  he  expressed  his  joy  that  he 
had  done  nothing  unworthy  of  the  friend  of  Fox  and 
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Grey ;  and  they  will  have  reason  to  feel  similar  joy,  if  ^ 
in  looking  back  on  many  troubleu  years,  they  cannot 
accuse  themselves  of  having  done  any  thing  unworthy 
of  men  who  were  distinguished  by  the  friendship  of 
Lord  Holland. 


mm  OF  YOU  IT. 


